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CIIAVTEll XXXI IT. 

B VL-DASSAIlllE MAKES AX AcqUAIXTAXCE. 

lEN Biildnssarrc was wandering 
about Floronuc in soarHi of a spare 
oiilbouso wliore he might liavc the 
cheajiLst of {sheltered beds, hia steps 
had been attiMCted towards that sole 
])ortion of ground within the walls of 
tlie city which is not perfectly level, 
and where the spectator, lifted above 
tlie roof*> of the houses, can see beyond 
tlio city to the j)rotecting hills and 
i.u-stretching ^ alley, otherwise shut 
out fioin his a iew exee])t along the 
ANeleome ojieniiig made by the com. so 
of the Arno. Part of that ground 
lia.s been already seen by us as the 
hill of Bogoli, at that time agieat 
stone quarry ; hut the side towards 
wdileh Baldassarre directed his steps 
Avas the one that sloped down bc- 
liind the Via de’ Bardi, and Avas most 
cuinuioiily called the hill of San Giorgio. Bratti had told him that Tito’s 
dwelling wa.s in the Via de’ Baidi; and, after surveying that street, he 
turned up the slope of the hill which he had observed as he was cros.-sing 
the biidge. If he could find a sheltering outhouse on that hill, he Avould 
be glad : be had noAV for some years been accustomed to live with a broad 
VOL. VJI. — xNO. ii7. 1. 
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sky about him ; and, moreover, the narrow passes of the streets, with their 
itrip of sky above, and the unknown labyrinth around them, seemed to 
inteillMfy his sense of loneliness and feeble memory. 

hill was sparsely inhabited, and covered chiefly by gardens ; but 
W i|Mie spot was a piece of rough ground jagged with great stones, wliicli 
^||llj^,0ever been cultivated since a landslip had ruined some houses tliere 
;l)g|iardfl the end of the thirteenth century. Just above the edge of this 
lidpiken ground stood a queer little square building, looking like a truii< 
Cafccd tower roofed in with fluted tiles, and close by was a small outhouse, 
apparently built up against a piece of ruined stone wall. Under a large 
half-dead mulberry-tree that was how sending its last fluttering leaves in 
at the open doorways, a shrivelled, hardy old woman was untying a goat 
with two kids, and Baldassarrc could see that part of the outbuilding was 
occupied by live stock; but the door of the other part was open, and it 
was empty of everything but some tools and straw. It was just the sort 
of place he wanted. He spoke to the old woman ; but it was not till he 
got close to her and shouted in her ear, that he succeeded in making her 
uuderaiaiid his want of a lodging, and his readiness to i)ay for it. At first, 
he could get no answer be}ond shakes of the head and the words, “No — 
no lodging,” utteicd in the muffled tone of the deaf. But, by dint of 
persistence, he made clear to her that lie was a poor stranger from a long 
way over seas, And could not afford to go to hosteiries ; that he only 
wanted to lie on the stiaw in the outhouse, and would pay her a quattrinc 
or two a ’Week for that shelter. She still looked at him dubiously, shaking 
her head and talking low to herself; but presently, as if a new thought 
occurred to hei, she fetched a hatchet from the house, and, showing him 
a chump that lay half covered with litter in a corner, asked him if he 
would chop that up for her: if he would, he might lie in the outhouse for 
one night. He agreed, and Monoa Lisa stood with her arms akimbo to 
watch him, witli a smile of gratified cunning, saying low to herself, 

“ It’s lain there evtr since my old man died. What then? I might a a 
well have put a stone on the fire. He chops very well, though he does speak 
with a foreign tongue, and looks odd. I couldn’t have got it done cheaper. 
And if he only wants a bit of straw to lie on, I migiit make III., in 
errand or two up and down the hill. Who need know ? AHpllI tlikt’s 
hidden *s half forgiven.* He’s a stranger : he’ll tske no noHde of fier. 
And ni tell her to keep her tongue still.” 

The antecedent to these feminine ^pronounil Ikad I bf blue eyes, 
which at that moment were applied to a large round hole in the shutter of 
the upper window. The shutter was closed, not for any penal reasons, 
but because only the opposite window, had the luxury of glass in it : 
the weather was not warm, and a rouUd hole four inches in diameter 
served all the purposes of observation. The hole was unfortunately a 
little too high, and obliged the small observer to stand on a low stool of a 


* “ Pcocoto cclato b mezzo perdonato.”— Paov* 
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riokety cWacter ; but Tessa would have stood a long while in a much 
more inconvenient position for the sake of teeing a little variety in her 
life. She had been drawn to the opening at the first loud tones of the 
strange voice speaking to Monna Lisa ; and darting gently across her room 
every now and then to peep at somethings she continued to stand there 
until the wood had been chopped, and she saw Baldaasarre enter the out- 
house, as the dusk was g|thering, and seat himself on the straw. 

A great temptation had laid hold of Tessa's mind ; she would go aud 
take that old man part of her supper, and talk to him a little. He was 
not deaf like Monna Lisa, and besides she could say a great many things 
to him that it was no use to shout at Monna Lisa who knew them already. 
And he was a stranger— ^strangers came from a long way oft and went 
away again, and lived nowhere in particular. It was naughty, she knew, 
for obedience made the largest part in Tessa’s idea of duty ; but it would 
be something to confess to the padre next Pasqua, and there was nothing 
else to confess except going to sleep sometimes over her beads, and being 
a little cross with Monna Lisa because she was so deaf ; for she had as 
much idleness as she liked now, and v/as never frightened into telling 
white lies. She turned away from her shutter with rather an excited 
expression in her childish face, which was as pretty and pouting as ever. 
Her garb was still that of a simple contadiua, but of a tiontadma prepared 
for a festa : her gown of dark green serge, with its red girdle, was very 
clean and neat, slie had the stiing of red glass beads round her neck, and 
her brown hair, rough from curliness, was duly knotted up and fastened 
with the silver pin. She had but one new ornament, and she was very 
proud of it, for it was a fine gold ring. 

She sat on the low stool, nursing her knees, for a minute or two, with 
her little soul poised in fluttering excitement on the edge of this pleasant 
transgression. It was quite irresistible: she had been commanded to 
make no acquaintances, and warned that if she did, all her new happy 
lot would vanish away, and be like a hidden treasure that turned to lead 
as soon as it was brought to the daylight ; and slie had been so obedient 
that when she had to go to church she had kept her face shaded by her 
hood and had pursed up her lips quite tightly. It was true her obedience 
had been a little helped by her own dread lest the alarming step-fatlier 
Nofri should tui-n up even in this quarter, so far from the Por' del Piato, 
and beat her at least, if he did not drag her back to work for him. Hut 
this old man was not an acquaintance ; he was a poor sti anger going to 
sleep in the outhouse, and he probably knew nothing of step-father 
Nofii ; and, besides, if she took him some supper, he would like her, and 
not want to tell anything about her. Monna Lisa would say slie must 
not go and talk to him, therefore Monna Lisa must not be consulted. It 
did not signify what she found out after it had been done. 

Supper was being prepared, she knew — a mountain of macaroni, 
flavoured with cheese — ^fragrant enough to tame any stranger. So slie 
tripped downstairs with a mind ftdl of deep designs, and first asking 

1— a 
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#jith an innocent look i!vhat that noise of talking had been, without waiting 
fw an answer, knit her brow with a peremptoxy air, something like a 
kitten trying to be formidable, and sent the old woman upstairs : she 
chose to cat her supper down below. In three minutes Tessa, with her 
lantern in one hand and a wooden bowl of macaroni in the other, was 
kicking gently at the door of the outhouse, and Baldassarre, loused fiom 
sad reverie, doubted in the first moment whether he was awake as he 
opened the door and saw this surprising little hdndmaid, with delight in 
her wide eyes, breaking in on his dismal loneliness. 

** Tve brought you some supper,” slie said, lifting her mouth towards 
his ear and shouting, as if he had been deaf like Monna Lisa. Sit down 
and eat it, while I stay with you.” 

Surprise and distrust surmounted every other feeling in Baldassarre, 
but, though he had no smile or word of giatitude ready, there could not 
be any impulse to push away this visitant, and he sank down passively on 
his straw again, while Tessa placed herself cloae to him, put the wooden 
bowl on his lap, and set down the lantern in front of them, crossing her 
liands before her, and nodding at the bowl with a significant smile, as 
much as to say, “ Yes, you may really eat it.” For, in the excitement 
of carrying out her deed, she had forgotten her pievious thought that the 
stranger would not be deaf, and had fallen into her habitual alternative of 
dumb show and shouting. 

The invitation was not a disagreeable one, for he had been gnawing 
a remnant of diied bread, which had left plenty of appetite for an} thing 
warm and relishing. Tessa watched the disappearance of two or three 
mouthfuls without speaking, for she had ihoi^ht his eyes rather fierce at 
first; but now she ventured to put her mouth to his car again and cry — 

** I like niy supper, don’t you 7 ” 

It was not a smile, but rather the milder look of a dog touched by 
kindness but unable to smile, that Baldassarre turned on this round blue- 
eyed thing that Avas caring about him. 

Yes,” he said ; ‘‘ but I can hear^well — I’m not deaf.” 

** It is true ; I forgot,” said Tessa, lifting her hands and clasping them. 
“ But Monna Lisa is deaf, and I live with her. She’s a kind old woman, 
and I’m not frightened at her. And we live very well: we have plenty 
of nice things. I can have nuts if I like. And I’m not obliged to work 
now. I used to ha\ e to work, and I didn’t like it ; but I liked feeding 
the mules, and I should like to see poor Giannetta, the little mule, again. 
’We’ve only got a goat and two kids, and 1 used to talk to the goat a good 
deal, because Uiere was nobody else but Monna Li&a. But now I’ve got 
something else — can you guess wbat it is ? ” 

She dre^ her head back, and looked with a challenging smile at 
Baldassarre, as if she had proposed a difficult riddle to him. 

No,” said he, putting aside his bowl, and looking at her dreaii4]|]r. 
It seemed as if this young prattling thing were some memory ^come bl^ck 
out of his own youth. 
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“ You like me to talk to you, don’t you? ” teid Tessa, but you must 
not tell anybody. Shall I fetch you a bit of cold sausage ? ” 

He shook his head, but he looked so mild now that Tessa felt quite at 
her ease. 

“ Well, then, IVe got a little baby. Such a pretty hamhinetto, with 
little lingers and nails 1 Not old yet; it was born at the Nativitli, 
Monna Lisa says. I was married one Nativitk, a long, long while 
ago, and nobody knew. 0 Santa Madonna 1 I did’t mean to tell 
} ou that 1 ” 

Tessa set up her shoulders and bit her lip, looking at Baldassarrc as if 
this betrayal of secrets must have an exciting effect on him too. But he 
seemed not to care much ; and perhaps that was in the nature of strangers. 

“ Yes,” she said, cariyi/lg on her thought aloud, “ you are a stranger; 
you don’t live anywheres: or know anybody, do you ? ” 

No,” said Baldassarre, also thinking aloud, rather than consciously 
answering, “ I only know one man.” 

“ Ilia name is not Nofii, is it? ” said Tessa, anxiously. 

“ No,” said Baldassarre, noticing her look of fear. “ Is that your 
husband’s name / ’ 

That mistaken supposition was very amusing to Tessa. She laughed 
and clapped her hands as she said, — 

No, indeed 1 But 1 must not tell you anything about my husband. 
You would never think what he is — not at all like Nofri ! ” 

She laughed again at the delightful incongruity between the name of 
Nofii — which was not separable from the idea of the cross-grained step- 
father — and the idea of her husband. 

“ But 1 don’t see him very often,” she went on, more gravely. “ And 
sometimes I pray to the Holy Madonna to send him oftener, and once she 
did. But I must go back to my hamhintUo now. I’ll bring it to show 
} ou to-morrow. You would like to see it. Sometimes it cries and makes 
a face, but only wdien it’s hungry, Monna Lisa says. You wouldn’t think 
it, but Monna Lisa had babies once, and they are all dead old men. My 
husband says she will never die now, because she s so well dried. I’m 
glad of that, for I’m fond of her. You would like to stay here to-morrow, 
shouldn’t you ? ” 

I should like to have this place to come and rest in, that’s all,” said 
Baldassarre. “ I would pay for it, and harm nobody.” 

“ No, indeed ; I think you are not a bad old man. But you look sorry 
about something. Tell me, is there anything you shal] cry about when I 
leave you by yourself? I used to cry once.” 

No, child ; I think I shall cry no more.” 

That’s right ; and I’ll bring you some breakfast, and show you the 
hamhino. Good-night.” 

Tessa took up her bowl and lantern, and closed the door bdiind her. 
The pretty loving apparition had been no more to Baldassarre than a 
faint rainbow on the blackness to the man wdio is wrestling in deep 
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waters. He hardly thought of her again till his dreamy waking passed 
the more vivid images of disturbed sleep. 

But Tessa thought much of him. She had no sooner entered the 
house than she told Monna Lisa what she had done, and insisted that the 
etranger ^ould be allowed to come and rest in the outhouse when he 
liked. The old woman, who had had her notions of making him a useful 
tenant, made a great show of reluctance, shook her head, and urged that 
Messer Naldo would be angry if let any one come about the house. 
Tessa did not believe that. Messer Naldo had said nothing against strangers 
who lived nowhere ; and this old man knew nobody except one person, 
who was not Nofri. 

“ Well,** conceded Monna Lisa, at last, “ if I let him stay for awhile 
and carry things up the hill for me, thou must keep thy counsel and tell 
nobody.** 

“ No,** said Itessa, “ I’ll only tell the hamhinoy 

** And then,’* Monna Lisa went on, in her thick undertone, “ Gk)d 
may love us well enough not to let Messer Naldo find out anything about 
it. For he never comes here but at dark ; and as he was hare two days 
ago, it*B likely he’ll never come at all till the old man’s gone away again.** 

“ Oh, me I Monna,” said Tessa, claspmg her hands, **1 wish Naldo had 
not to go such a long, long way sometimes before he comes back again.” 

Ah, child, the world’s big, they say. Thera are places behind the 
mountains, and if people go night and day> night and day, they get to 
Rome, and see the Holy Father.” 

Tessa looked submissive in the presence of this mystery, and began to 
rook her baby, and sing syllables of vague iQving meaning, in tones that 
imitated a triple chime. 

The next morning she was unusually industrious in the prospect of 
more dialogue and of the pleasure she should give the poor old stranger 
by showing him her baby. But before she could get ready to take 
Baldassarre his breakfast, she found that Monna Lisa had been employing 
him as a drawer of water. She deferred her paternosters, and hurried 
down to insist that Baldassarre shouTd sit on his straw, so that she might 
come and sit by him again while he ate his breakfast. That attitude 
made the new companionship all the more delightful to Tessa, for she bad 
been used to sitting on straw in old days along with her goats and mules. 

I will not let Monna Lisa give you too much work to do,” she said, 
bringing him some steaming broth and soft bread. 1 don’t like much 
work, and I dare say you don’t. J jiike sitting in the sunshine and 
feeding things. M!bnna Lisa says work is good, but she does it all herself, 
so I don’t mind. She’s not a cross old woman — jon needn’t be afraid 
of lier being cross. And now, you eat tixat, and I’ll go and fetch my 
baby and show it you.** 

Presently she came back with the small mummy case in her arms. 
*rhe mummy looked very lively, having unusually large dark eyes, 
though no more than the usual indication of a future nose. 
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This is my baby/' md Tessa, seating bt^self close to Baldassarre. 

You didn't think it was so pretty, did you ? It is like the little Gesu, 
and I should think the Santa Madoima would be kinder lo me now, 
is it not true ? But I have not much to ask for, because I have every 
thing now — only that I should see my husband oftener. You may hold 
the bambino a little if you like, but 1 think you must not kiss him, because 
you might hurt him.” 

She spoke this prohibition in a tone of soothing excuse, and Baldassarre 
could not refuse to hold the small package, Poor thing ! poor thing ! ” 
he said, in a deep voice which had something strangely threatening in its 
apparent pity. It did not seem to ^TU as if this guileless loving little 
woman could reconcile him to tlie world at all, but rather that she was 
with him against the world, that was a creature who would need to 
be avenged. 

Oh, don't you be^erry $)r me,” she said ; for though I don't see him 

often, he is more beauttiul and good than anybody clso in the world. 
I say prayers to him when he’s away. You couldn’t think what he is 1 '* 
She looked at Baldassarre with a wide gliilbe of mysterious meaning, 
taking the baby from him again, and almost wishing he would question 
her as if he \vanT**d very much to know more. 

Yes, I could,” said Baldassarre, rather bitterly. 

No, I’m suie you never could,” said Tessa, earnestly. You thought 
he might be Nofri,” she added with a triumphant air of conclusiveness. 
“ But never mind ; you couldn't know. What is your name ? ” 

lie rubbed his hand over his knitted brow, then looked at her blankly 
and said, ‘‘ Ah, child, what is it ? ” 

It was not that he did not often remember his name well enough ; 
and if he had had presence of mind now to remember it, he would have 
chosen not to tell it. But a sudden question appealing to his memory, 
had a paralyzing eftect, and in chat moment he was conscious of nothing 
but* helplesbness. 

Ignorant as Tessa was, the pity stirred in her by his blank look taught 
her to say, 

Never mind : you are a stranger, it is no matter about your having 
a name. Good-by now, because I want my breakfast. You will come 
here and rest when you like; Monna Lisa says you may. And don't you 
be unhappy, for we'll be good to you.” 

Poor thing ! ” said Baldassarre again. 


OHAP^Eit xxznr. 

No Placs fob Bepehtiftob. 

Messer Naldo came again sooner than was expected: he came on the 
evening of the twenty-eighth of November, only eleven days after his 
previous visit, proving that he had not gone far beyond the 
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and a scene which we have witnessed as it took place that evening in the 
Via de’ Bnrdi may help to explain the impulse which turned his steps 
towards the hill of San Giorgio. 

When Tito had first found tliis home for Tessa, on his return from 
Rome, moi*c than a year and a half ago, he had acted, he persuaded 
himself, simply under the constraint imposed on him by his own kindliness 
after the unlucky incident which had mat!e foolish little Tessa imagine 
him to be her husband. It was true that the kindness was manifested 
towards a pretty ti listing thing whom it was impossible to be near with- 
out feeling inclined to caress and pet her ; but it was not less true that 
Tito had movements of kindneas towards her apart fiom any contem- 
plated gain to himself. Otherwise, charming as her prettiness and 
prattle ivere in a lazy moment, he might have preferred to be free from 
her ; for he was not in love with Tessa — he was in love for the first time 
in his life with an entirely different woman, whom he W'as not simply 
inclined to shower caresses on, but whose presence possessed him so 
that the simple sivocp of her long tresses across his cheek seemed to 
vibrate through the liours. All the young ideal passion he had in 
him had been stirred by Romola, and his fibre was too fine, his intel- 
lect too bright, for him to be tempted into the habits of a gross plea- 
purc-seeker. But he had spun a web about himself and Tessa, which 
lie felt incapable of breaking : in the first moments after tlic mimic 
marriage he had been prompted to leave her under an illusion by a 
distinct calculation of his own possible need, but since that critical 
moment it seemed to him that the web had g me on spinning in spite of 
him, like a growth ' over which he had no power. The elements of 
kindness and self-indulgence are hard to distinguish in a soft nature 
like Tito’s ; and the annoyance he had felt under Tessa’s pursuit of him 
on the day of his betrothal, the thoioiigh intention of revealing the 
truth to her with which he set out to fulfil his promise of seeing her 
again, were a sufficiently strong argument to him tliut in ultimately 
leaving Tessa under her illusion, and providing a home for her, he had 
been overcome by his own kindness. 'And in these days of his first 
devotion to Romola he needed a self-justifying argument. He had learned 
to be glad that she was deceived about some things. But every strong feeling 
makes to itself a conscience of its own — has its own piety; just as much 
as the feeling of the son tow'aids the mother which wull Hometimes 
survive amid the worst fumes of depravation; and Tito could not 3^et be 
easy in committing a secret offence against his wadded love. 

But he was all the more careful in taking precautions to preserve the 
secrecy of the offence. Monna Lisa, whO| like many of her dass, never 
left her habitation except to go to one oi;^two particular shops, and to con- 
fession once a year, knew nothing of his real name and whereabout: she 
only knew that he pdd her so as to make her very comfortable, and 
minded little about the rest, save that she got fond of Tessa, and liked the 
cares for which she was paid. There was some mystery behind, clearly, 
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iince Tessa was a contadina, and Messer Naldo was a signor; but, for 
aught Monna Lisa knew, he might be a real husband. For Tito had 
thoroughly frightened Tea<ia into silence about the circumstances of their 
marriage, by telling her that if she broke that silence die would never see 
him again ; and Monna Lisa's deafness, which made it impossible to say 
anything to her without some premeditation, had saved Tessa from any 
incautious revelation to her, sHch as had run off her tongue in talking 
with Baldassarre. And for a long while Tito's visits were so rare, that 
it seemed likely enough he took journeys between them. They were 
prompted chiefly by the desire to see that all things were going on well 
with Tessa; and though he always foulhd his visit pleasanter than the 
prospect of it — always felt anew the charm of that pretty ignorant loving- 
ness and trust — he liad not yet an^ real need of it. But he was deter- 
mined, if possible, to presewe the simplicity on which the charm depended; 
to keep Tessa a genuilic^ontadina, and not place the small field-flower 
among conditions that would rob it of its grace. He would have been 
shocked to see her in the dress of any other rank than her own ; the 
piqucincy of her talk would be all gone if things began to have new rela- 
tions for her, if her world became wider, her pleasures less childish ; and 
the squirrel-Jike enjoyment of nuts at discretion marked the standard of 
the luxuries he provided for her. By this means, Tito saved Tessa’s 
charm from being sullied ; and he also, by a convenient coincidence, 
saved himself from aggravating expenses that were already rather impor- 
tunate to a man whose money was all required for his avowed habits 
of life. 

This, in brief, had been the history of Tito's relation to Tessa up to a 
very iccent day. It is true that once or twice before Bardo's death, the 
sense that there was Tessa up the hill, with whom it was possible to pass 
an hour agreeably, had been an inducement to him to escape from a little 
weariness of the old man, when, for lack of any positive engagement, he 
might otherwise have borne the weariness patiently and shared Bomola’s 
burden. But the moment when he had first felt a real hunger for Tessa’s 
ignorant lovingness and belief in him had not come till quite lately, and 
it was distinctly marked out by circumstances as Utile to be foig^otten as 
the oncoming of a malady that has permanently vitiated the sight and 
hcai*ing. It was the day when he had first seen Baldassarre, and had 
bought the armour. Beturning across the bridge that night, with the coat 
of mail in his hands, lie had felt an unconquerable shrinking from an 
immediate encounter wi^b llomola. She, too, knew little of the actual 
world ; she, too, trusted him ; but he had an uneasy consciousness that 
behind her frank eyes there was a nature that could jud^e him, and that 
any ill-founded trust of hers sprang not from pretty brute-like incapacity, 
but from a nobleness which miflit prove an alarming touchstone. He 
wanted a little ease, a little repose from self-control, after the agitation and 
exertions of tlie day ; he wanted to be where he could adjust his to 
t]ie morrow^ without caring how he behaved at the present moment. And 

1—5 
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|j|s^ was a iweet adoring creature within reach whose presence was as 
^constraining as that of her own kids, — who would believe any 
and remain quite unimpressed by public opinion. And so on that 
when Bomola was waiting and listening for him, he turned his 
Stqn up the hill. 

wonder, then, Uiat the steps took the same course on this evening, 
eleven days later, when he had had to recoil under Bomola's first outburst 
of scorn. He could not wish Tessa in his wife’s place, or refrain from 
wishing that his wife should be thoroughly reconciled to him ; for it was 
Bomola, and not Tessa, that belonged to the world where all the larger 
desires of a man who had ambition and effective faculties must nccessaiily 
lie. But he wanted a refuge from a standard disagreeably rigoious, of 
which he could not make himself independent simply by thinking it folly ; 
and Tessa’s little soul was that inviting refuge. 

It WMS not much more than eight o’clock when he went up the stone 
steps to the door of Tessa’s room. Usually she heard his entrance into 
the house, and lan to meet him, but not to-night; and when he opened 
the door he saw the reason. A single dim light was burning above the 
dying file, and showed Tessa in a kneeling attitude by the head of the 
bed where the baby lay. Her head had fallen aside on the pillow, and 
her brown losary, which usually hung above tlie pillow over the picture 
of the Madonna and the golden palm branches, lay in the loose grasp of 
her right band. She had gone fast asleep over her beads. Tito stepped 
lightly across the little room, and sat down close to her. She had pro- 
bably heard the opening of the door as part o^ her dream, for he had not 
been looking at her two moments before she opened her eyes. She'Opened 
them without any start, and remained quite motioulees looking at him, as 
if the sense that he was there smiting at her shut out any impulse which 
could disturb that happy passiveness. But when he put his band under 
her chin, and stooped to kiss her, she said 

I dreamed it, and then I said it was dreaming— and then I awoke, 
and it was true.” 

Little sinner I ” said Tito, pinching her chin, you have not said 
half your prayers. I will punish you by not looking at your baby ; it 
is ugly.” 

Tessa did not like those words, even though Tito was smiling. She 
had some pouting distress in her face, as ^e said, bending anxiously over 
the baby, 

Ah, it is not true I He is prettier tlian anything. You do not think 
he is ugly. You will look OHi him. He is even piettier than when you 
saw him before — only be’rf adeep, and you can’t see bis eyes or his tongue, 
and 1 can’t show you his bait — and it grpws — isn’t that wonderful ? Look 
at him I It’s true his iace is very much all alike when he’s asleep, thcie 
is not so much to see as when he’s awake. If you kiss him very gently, 
he won’t wake; you want to kiss him, is it not true? ” 

He sati^'iied her by giving the small mummy a butterfly kiss, and 
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then puttbg his hand on her ahoulder and turning her face towards him, 
said, “ You like looking at the baby better than looking at your husband, 
you false one 1 ” 

She was still kneeling, and now rested her hands on his knee, look- 
ing up at him like one of Fra Lippo Lippi’s round-cheeked adoiing 
aiig( Is. 

“ No,” she said, shaking her head ; “ I love you always best, only I 
want you to look at the heunbino and love him ; I used only to want }ou 
to love mo.” 

‘*^And did you expect me to come again so soon ? ” said Tito, inclined 
to make her prattle. He still felt thl> effects of the agitation be had 
undeigone, still felt like a man who has been violently jarred, and this 
was the easiest relief from silence dbd solitude. 

“ Ah, no,” said'^Tessa, ** I have counted the days — to-day I began at 
niy light thumb again you put on the beautiful chain coat, that 
Me«ifcer Saint Michael gave you to take care of you on your journey. 
And you have got it on now,” she said, peeping through the opening m 
the bieast of his tunic. Perhaps it made you como back sooner.” 

Perhaps 4# ^id, Tessa,” he said. “ But don’t mind the coat now. 
Tell me what has .appened since I was here. Hid you see the tents in 
the Plato, and the soldiers and hoi semen when they passed the bridges — 
did you heal the drums and ti limpets?” 

‘*Ye8, and I was rather lightened, because I thought the soldiers 
might dome up here. And Monna Lisa was a little afraid too, for she 
said thay might carry our kids off ; she said it w,is their business to do 
misf'hief. But the Holy Madonna took care of us, for we never saw one 
of them up here. But something has happened, only I hardly dare tell 
you, and that is what I was saying more aves for.” 

“ What do you mean, Tessa?” said Tito, rather anxiously. “ Make 
haste and tell me.” 

Yes, but will you let me sit on your knee ? because then I think I 
shall not be so frightened.” 

lie took her on his knee, and put his arm round her, but looked 
giave: it seemed that something unpleasant muct pursue him even 
here. 

“ At first, I didn’t mean to tell you,” said Tessa, speaking almost 
in a whisper, as if that would mitigate the offence ; “ because we though^ ♦ 
the old man would be gone away before you came again, and it would 
be as if it had not been. But now ho is there, and you are come, and 1 
never did anything you told me not to do before. And I want to tell you, 
and then you will perhaps forgive me, for it is a long while before I go 
to confession,” 

“Yes, tell me everything, my Tessa.” He began to hope it was 
after all a trivial matter. 

“ Oh, you will be sorry for him ; Tm afraid he cries about something 
when I don’t see him. But that was not the reason 1 went to him first ; 
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^]|as because I wanted to talk to him and show him my baby, and he 
"^gi^jstranger that lived nowhere, and I thought you wouldn’t care so 
milcli about my talking to him. And I think he is not a bad old man, 
wanted to come and sleep on the straw next to the goats, and 
rfiadc Monna Lisa say, ‘ Yes, he might,* and he’s away all the day 
*Slmost, but when he comes back, I talk to him, and take him some- 
thing to eat.” 

^ “ Some beggar, I suppose. It was naughty of you, Tessa, and I am 
angry with Monna Lisa. I must have him sent aw-ay.” 

“ No, I think he is not a beggar, for he wanted to pay Monna Lisa, 
only she asked him to do work for her instead. And he gets him»^clf 
shaved, and his clothes are tidy : Monna Lisa says he is a decent man. 
But sometimes I think he is not in his right mind. Lupo, at Peietoln, 
was not in his right mind: and he looks a little like Lupo sometimes, as 
if he didn’t know where he was.’’ z 

“What Boit of face has he? ” said Tito, his heart beginning to beat 
strangely, lie was so luiuiited by the thought of Baldassaire, that it Avas 
already he a\ horn he bsxw in imagination sitting on the straw not nrnny 
} aids from him. “ Fetch your stool, my Tessa, and sit on it.” 

“ Shall }ou not foigive me? ” she said, timidly, moving fiom his knee. 

“ Yes, I will not be angrj^ — only sit down, and tell me what soit of old 
man this is.** 

“ I can’t think how to tell you: he is not like my stepfather, Nofri, or 
an) body. His face is yellow, and he has deep marks in it ; and hair 
is Avhite, but theie is none on the top of his head : and Ins eyebrtrws are 
black, and he looks fiom under them at me, and says, ‘ Poor thing !’ to 
me, as if he thought I was beaten as 1 used to l)e; and that seems as it ho 
couldn’t be in bis right mind, doesn’t it ? And 1 asked him his namo 
once, but he couldn’t tt 11 it me: yet eA^cr^body has a name, — is it not 
true ? And he has a book uoaa^, and kteps looking at it ever so long, as if 
he were a padre. But I thnik he is not saying prayers, for his lips never 
move; — ah, }ou are angiy Avith me, or is it because you are sorry for tlic 
old man ? ” 

Tito’s eyes were still fixed on Tessa; but he had ceased to see her, 
and was only seeing the objects her woids suggested. It Avaa this absent 
glance which fi ighteiicd her, and she could not help going to kneel at his 
side again. But he did not heed her, and she dared not touch him, or 
speak to him : she knelt, trembling and wondering ; and this state of mind 
suggesting her beads to her, she took them from the floor, and began to 
tell them again, her pretty lips moving sileotlyi and her blue eyes wide 
Avith anxiety and struggling tears. 

Tito Avas quite unconscious of her movementa^^unoenscious of his oaau 
attitude : he was in that wrapt state in which a man will grasp painful 
loughnesR, and press, and press it closer, and never fitel it. A neAv possi- 
bility had risen before him, which xnigbt diasolve it once the wretched 
conations of fear and suppression that marring his life. Destiny had 
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brought within his reach an opportunity of retrieiing that moment on the 
steps of the Duomo, when the Past had grasped him with living quivering 
hands, and he had disowned it. A few steps, and he might be face to 
face w'ith his father, with no witness by; he might seek forgiveness and 
reconciliation ; and there was money now, from the sale of the library, to 
enable them to leave Florence without disclosure, and go into Southern 
Italy, where, under the probable French rule, he had already laid a 
foundation for patronrge. Romola need nev er know the whole truth, for 
islie could have no certain means of identifying that prisoner in the Duomo 
with Baldassarrc, or of learning what had taken place on the steps, except 
from Baldassarre himself ; and if his fatl^r foi*gave, he would aNo consent 
to buiy, that olTenco. But with this possibility of relief, by an easy 
spring, from present ^vil, there rosl the other possibility, that the fiercc- 
heaitcd man might refuse to be propitiated. Well — and if be did, things 
would only be as tlicy hut, been before ; for there would be no witness by. 
It was not repentance with a white dheet round it and taper in hand, con- 
fessing its hated sin in the eyes of men, that Tito w as preparing for : it 
was a repentance that would make all things pleasant again, and keep all 
past unpleasant things secret. And Tito's soit-hcai tedness, his indisposi* 
tion to feel himst A in harsh relations with any creature, was in strong 
activity towards his father, now his Hither was brought near to him. It 
would be a state of ease that his nature could not but desire, If that poi- 
sonous hatred in Baldassarre's glance could be replaced by something of 
the old affection and complacency. Tito longed to have his world 
once again completely cushioned with good-will, and longed for it the 
more eagerly because of what he had just suffered from the collision with 
Komola. It was not diffcult to him to smile pleadingly on those whom 
he had injured, and offer to do them much kindness : and no quickness of 
intellect could tell him exactly the taste of that honey on the lips of the 
injured. The opportunity was ihere, and it raised an inclination which 
hemmed iii the calculating activity of his thought. He started up, and 
stepped towards the door; but Tessa’s cry, as she dropped her beads, 
roused him from his absorption. He turned and said, 

My Tessa, get me a lantern ; and don’t cry, little pigeon, I am not 
angry,” 

They went down the stairs, and Tessa was going to shout the need of the 
lantern in Monna Lisa’s ear, when Tito, who had opened the door, said, 
Stay, Tessa — no, 1 want no lantern : go upstairs again, and keep quiet, 
and say nothing to Monna Lisa.” 

In half a minute he stood before the closed door of the outhouse, where 
the moon was shining white on the old pointless wood. 

In this last decisive moment, Tito felt a tremor upon him — a sudden 
instinctive shrinking from a possible tiger-glance, a possible tiger-leap. 
Yet why should he, a young man, be afraid of an old one? a young man 
with armour on, of an old man without a weapon ? It was but a moment’s 
hesitation, and Tito laid his hand on the door. Was his father asleep ? 
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Was there nothing else but the door that screened him from the voice «nd 
the glance which no magic could turn into ease 7 

Baldossarre was not asleep. There was a square gening high in the 
trails of the hovel, through which the moonbeams sent in a stream of pale 
^ight ; and if Tito could have looked through the opening, he would have 
seen Lis father seated on the stiaw, with something that shone like a white 
star in his hand. Baldassan-e was feeling the edge of his poniard, taking 
refuge in that sensation fi om a hopeless blank of thought that seemed to 
lie like a great gulf between his passion and its aim. lie was in one of 
his most wretched moments of conscious helplessness: he had been poring, 
while it was light, over the book that lay open beside him ; then he had 
been trying to recall the names of his jewels, and the symbols engraved 
on them ; and though at certain other times he had recovered some of 
those names and symbols, to-night they were all gone into daiknoss. And 
this effoit at inward seeing had seemed to end in utter paialysis of 
memory. He was reduced to a sort of mad consciousness that he was a 
solitary puKe of jnst rage in a world filled with defying baseness. lie had 
clutched and unsheathed his dagger, and for a long while had been feeling 
its edge, his mind narrowed to one image, and the dieam of one sensation 
—the sensation of plunging that dagger into a base heart, which he was 
unable to pierce in any other way. 

Tito had his hand on the door and was pulling it : it dragged against 
the ground as such old doois often do, and Baldassano, startled out of 
his dream-like state, rose from his sitting postuie in vague ftapfcement, 
not knowing where he was, lie had not yet riben to his feet, ^ttid was 
still kneeling on one knee, when the door came wide open and lie saw, 
daik against the moonlight, with the rays falling on one bright mass of 
curls and one round olive cheek, the imago of his reverie — not bhadowy — 
close and real like water at the lips after the thirsty dieam of it. No 
thought could come athwait that eager thirst. In one moment, befoie 
Tito could start back, the old man, with thepretematuial force of lage in 
his Hmbs, had sprung foi ward and the dagger had flashed out. In the 
next moment the dagger had snapped tn two, and Baldassarre, under the 
parrying force of Tito’s arm, Lad fallen back on the straw, clutching the 
hilt with its bit of broken blade. The pointed end lay shining against 
Tito’s feet. 

Tito had felt one great heart-leap of terror as he had staggered under 
the weight of the thrust : he felt now the triumph of dcliveiance and 
safety. Ilis armour had b^ proved, and vengeance lay helpless before 
him. But the triumph rMsid no devilish impulse ; on the contrary the 
sight of his father close tM3^ll|BaaQd nnaUe to injure him, made the *effoit 
at reconciliation easier, Wiui free from fear, but he had only the 
more unmixed and direcHt WaBt to be free fiom the sense that he was 
hated. After they had^lodted at each other a little while, Baldassnrrc 
lying motionless in de8paiffit% rage, Tito said in his soft tones, just as 
they had sounded before the hat parting on the shores of Greece, 
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** Padre ffdo / ** There was » pause after those worda^ but no move^ 
xaent or sound till he said, — 

“ I came to ask your forgiveness I ** 

Again he paused, that the healing balm of those words might have 
time to work. But there was no sign of change in Baldassarre : he lay 
as he had fallen, leaning on one arm : be was trembling, but it was from 
the shock that had thrown him down. 

** 1 was taken by surprise that morning. I wish now to be a son to 
you again. I wish to make the rest of yonrlife happy, that you may 
forget what you have suffered.” 

lie paused again. He had used the ‘%ilearest and strongest words he 
could think of. It was useless to say more, until he had some sign that 
Baldassarre understock him. Perkf^ his mind was too distempered or 
too imbecile even for that j perhaps the shock of bis fall end his dis- 
appointed rage might have suspepidcd the use of his faculties. 

Presently Baldassarre began to move. He threw away the broken 
dagger, and slowly and gradually, still trembling, began to raise himself 
from the ground. Tito put out his hand to help him, and so strangely 
quick are men’s souls that in this moment when he began to feel hia 
atonement was accepted, he had a darting thought of tho irksome efforts 
it entailed. Balda^aiTe clutched the hand that was held out, raised 
himself and clutched it still, going close up to Tito till their feces were 
not a foot off each othei . Then he began to speak, in a deep trembling 
voice, 

“ I saved you — I nurtured you — I loved you. You forsook me — ^you 
robbed me — ^you denied me. What can you give me ? You have made 
the world bitterness to me ; but there is one draught of sweetness left— 
that you shall know agony.” 

lie let fall Tito’s hand, and going backwards a little, first rested his 
arm on a projecting stone in the wall, and then sank again in a sitting 
posture on the straw. The outleap of fury in the dagger-thrust had 
evidently exhausted him. 

Tito stood silent. If it had been a deep yearning emotion which had 
brought him to ask his father’s forgiveness, the denial of it might have 
caustd him a pang which would have excluded the rushing train of 
thought that followed those decisive words. As it was, though the 
sentence of unchangeable hatred grated on him and jarred him terribly, 
his mind glanced round with a self-preserving instinct to see how Iki- 
those words could have the forco of a substantial threat When he 
tome down to speak to Baldassarre, he had said to himself that if his 
effort at reconciliation failed, things would only be as they had been 
before. The first glance of his mind was backward to that thought again, 
but the future possibilities of danger that were conjured up along with it 
brought the perception that things were not as they had been before, and 
the perception came as a triumphant relief. There woe not only tiio 
broken dagger, there was the certainty from what Tessa had told hitq, that 
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Baldassnrre’s mind was broken too, and had no edge that conid reach him. 
Tito felt he had no choice now : he must defy Baldassarre as a mad, 
imbecile old man ; and the chances were so strongly on his side that there 
was hardly room for fear. No, except the fear of having to do many 
unpleasant things in order to save himself from what was yet more 
unpleasant. And one of those unpleasant things must be done imme- 
diately : it was very difficult. 

“ Do you mean to stay here ? ” he said. 

“ No,*’ said Baldassarre, bitterly, “ you mean to turn mo out.** 

Not so,” said Tito. “ 1 only ask.** 

I tell you, you have turned me out. If it is your straw, you turned 
me off it three years ago.” 

“ Then you mean to leave this place ? ** said Tito, more anxious about 
this certainty than the ground of it. 

** I ha\e spoken,” said Baldas.sarre. 

Tito turned and re-entered the house. Monna Lisa was nodding : ho 
went up to Tessa, and found her crying by the side of her baby. 

“ Tessa,” he said, sitting down, and taking her head between his hands. 
“ Leave off crying, little goose, and listen to me.** 

He lifted her chin upward, that she might look at him, while he spoke 
vciy distinctly and emphatically. 

You must never speak to that old man again. He is a mad old man, 
and lie wants to kill me. Never speak to him or listen to him again.** 

Tessa’s tears had ceased, and her lips were pale with fright. 

“ Is he gone away ? ” she ivhiapered. 

“ He will go away. Remember what I have said to you,” 

“ Yes ; I will never speak to a stranger any more,” said Tessa, with a 
sense of g\iilt. 

He told her, to comfort her, that he would come again to-morrow ; 
and then went down to Monna Lisa to rebuke her severely for letting a 
dangerous man come about the house. 

Tito felt that these were odious tasks ; they were very evil-tasted 
morsels, but they weie forced upon him. He heard Monna Lisa fasten 
the door behind him, and turned away, without looking towards the open 
door of the hovel. He felt secure that Baldassarre would go, and he could 
not wait to sec him go. Even his young frame and clastic spirit were 
shattered by the agitations that had been crowded into this single evening. 

Baldassarre was still sitting on the straw when the shadow of Tito 
passed by. Before him lay the fragments of the broken dagger; beside 
Inm lay the open book, over which he had pored in vain. They looked 
like mocking symbols of his utter helplessness; and his body was still too 
trembling for him to rise and walk away. 

But the next morning very early, when Tessa peeped anxiously through 
the hole in her shutter, the door of the hovel was open, and the stiange 
old man w'as gone. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

What Flohence was thinxing op. 

Ton several days Tito saw little of Romola. He told her gently, the next 
aoming, that it would be better for her to remove any small articles of 
ler own from the library, as there would be agents coming to pack up the 
.ntiqiiities. Then, leaning to kiss her on the brow, he suggested that she 
hould keep in her own room where the little painted tabernacle w.is, and 
vhere she was then sitting, so that she might be away from the noise of 
trange footsteps. Romola assented quieily, making no sign of emotion : 
he night had been one long waking to her, and, in spite of her healthy 
rame, sensation had become a dull Vcontinuous pain, as if she had been 
itunned and braised.' Tito divined that she felt ill, but he dared B.ay no 
nore ; he only dared, pett^ing that her hand and brow were stone cold, 

0 fetch a furred mantle and throw it lightly round her. And in every 
n-ief interval that he returned to her, the scene was nearly the same : he 
lied to propitiate her by some unobtrusive act or word of tenderness, and 
ihe seemed to have lost the power of speaking to him, or of looking at 
urn. “Patience! he said to liimself. “She will recover it, and for- 
give at List. The tic to me must still remain tlicr strongest.** When the 
itiicken person is slow to recover and look as if nothing had happened, 
ho Btrikei easily glides into the position of the aggrieved party ; he feels 
10 bruise himself, and is strongly conscious of his own amiable behaviour 
'ince ho inflicted the blow. But Tito was not naturally disposed to feel 
:iim self aggrieved ; the constant bent of his mind was towards propitiation, 
ind he would have submitted to much for the sake of feeling Romola’s 
[land resting on his head again, as it did that morning when he first shrank 
^lom looking at her. 

But he found it the less dilHeult to wait patiently for the return of his 
liome-happiness, because his life out of doors was more and more interesting 
to him. A course of action which is in strictness a slowly- prepared out- 
flow th of the entire character, is yet almost always traceable to a 
single impression as its point of apparent origin ; and since that moment 
in the Piazza del Duoino, when Tito, mounted on the bales, had tasted a 
keen pleasure in the consciousness of his ability to tickle the ears of men 
with any phrases that pleased them, his imagination had glanced con- 
tinually towards a sort of political activity which the troubled public life 
of Florence was likely enough to find occasion for. But the fresh dicad of 
Baldassarre, waked in the same moment, had lain like an immovable 
rocky obstruction across that path, and had urged him into the sale of the 
library, as a preparation for the possible necessity of leaving Florence, at 
the vciy time when he was beginning to feel that it had a new attraction 
lor him. That dread was nearly removed now : he must wear his armour 
still, he must prepare liimself for possible demands on his coolness and 
ingenuity, but he did not feci obliged to take the inconvenient step of 
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leaving Florence and seeking ne]v fortunes, llis father had refused the 
offered atonement — had forced him into defiance ; and an old man in a 
strange place, with his memory gone, was weak enough to be defied. 

Tito’s implicit desires were working themselves out now in very ex- 
plitit thoughts. As the freshness of young passion faded, life was taking 
more and more decidedly for him the aspect of a game in which there was 
an agreeable mingling of skill and chance. 

And the game that miglit be played in Florence promised to be rapid 
and exciting ; it was a game of revolutionary and party struggle, sure to 
include plenty of that unavowed action in >\hich brilliant ingenuity, able ' 
to get rid of all inconvenient beliefs except that “ ginger is hot in the 
mouth,” is apt to see the path of superior wisdom. 

No sooner were the French guests gone than Florence was as agitated 
as a colony of ants 'vvhon an alarming shadow lias heen removed, and the 
camp has to be repaired. How are we to raise the money for the French 
king ? How are we to manage the war with those obstinate Pisan rebels ? 
Above all, how are we to mend our plan of government, so as to hit on 
the best way of getting our magistrates chosen and our laws voted ? ” Till 
those questions were well answered trade was in danger of standing still, 
and that large body of the working men who were not counted as citizens 
and had not so much as a vote to serve as an anodyne to their stomachs 
were likely to get impatient. Something must be done. 

And first the great bell was sounded, to call the citizens to a parlia- 
ment in the Piazza de’ Signori ; and when the crowd was wedged close, 
and hemmed in by armed men at all the outlets, the Signoria (or Gon- 
falonicre and eight Piiors for the time being) came out and stood by the 
stone lion on the platform in front of the Old Palace, and proposed that 
twenty chief men of the city should have dictatoried authority given them, 
by force of which they should for one year choose all magistrates, and set 
the frame of government in order. And the people shouted their assent, 
and felt themselves the electors of the Twenty. This kind ef “ parliament” 
was a very old Florentine fashion, by which the will of the few was made 
to seem the choice of the many. 

The shouting in the Piazza was soon at an end, but not so the debuting 
inside the palace: was Florence to have a Great Council after the 
Venetian mode, where all the officers of government might be elected, 
and all laws voted by a wide number of citizens of a certain age and of 
ascertained qualifications, without question of i-ank or party ; or, was it to 
be governed on a narrower and less popular scheme, in which the here- 
ditary influence of good families would be less adulterated with votes 
of shopkeepers ? Doctors of law disputed day after day, and far on into 
the night ; Messer Pagolantooio Soderini alleged excellent reasons on the 
side of the popular scheme { Messer Guidantonio Vespucci alleged reasons 
equally excellent on the side Of a more atistooratic ffirm. It was a 
question of boiled or roast, which had been prejudged by the palates of 
the disputants, and the excellent arguing might have been protracted a 
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long while without any other remit than that of deierring the cooking. 
The majority of the men inaide the palace, having power already in their 
hands, agrei^ with Vespucci, and thought change should be moderate ; 
the majority outside the palace, conscious of little power and many 
grievances, were less afraid of change. 

And there was a force outside the palace which was gradually tending 
to give the vague desires of that majority the character of a determinate 
will. That force was the preaching of Savonarola. Impelled partly by 
the spiritual necessity that was laid upon him to guide the people, and 
partly by the prompting of public men who could get no measures 
carried without his aid, he was rapidly p^ing in his daily sermons from 
the general to the special — ^from telling his hearers that they must postpone 
their private passionsi^and interests to the public good, to telling them pre- 
cisely what sort of goverpTMt they must have in order to promote that 
good — from Choose wliaftver is beat for all” to ‘‘Choose the Great 
Council,” and “ the Great Council is the will of Grod.” 

To Savonarola these were as good as iden|lcal propositions. The 
Great Council was the only practicable plan for giving an expression to 
the public will large enough to counteract the vitiating influence of party 
interests ; it was a plan that would make honest impartial public action 
at least possible. And the purer the government of Florence could be- 
come — the more secure from the designs of men who saw their own 
advantage in the moral debasement of their fellows — ^the nearer would 
the Florentine people approach the character of a pure community, 
worthy to lead the way in the renovation of the church and the world. 
And Fia Girolamo's mind never stopped short of that sublimest end; the 
objects towards which he felt himself working had always the same 
moial magnificence. He had no private malice, he sought no petty gra- 
tification. Even in the last terrible days, when ignominy, torture, and the 
fear of torture, had laid bare every hidden weakness of his soul, he could 
say to his importunate judges, “ Do not wonder if it seems to you that I 
have told but few things ; for my purposes were few and great.”* 


CHAPTER XXXVX 
Ariadne discrowns Herself. 

It was more than three weeks before the contents of the library were al 
packed and carried away. And Homola, instead of shutting her eyes and 
ears, had watched the process. The exhaustion consequent on violent 
emotion is apt to bring a dreamy disbelief in the reality of iu cause ; and 
, in the evening, when the workmen were gone, Romola took her hand*- 


♦ “ Se vi pare ch© io abbia detto poche cose, non ve ns maraTigliate, pemhi le mie 
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lamp, and walked slowly round amongst the confusion of straw and 
W’ooden cases, pausing at every vacant pedestal, every well-known object 
faidt prostrate, with a sort of bitter desire to assure herself that there was 
a sufficient reason why her love was gone and the world was barren for 
hep. And still, ns the evenings came, she went and went again; no 
longer to assure herself, but because this vivifying of pain and despair 
about her father's memory was the strongest life left to her affections. 
And on the 2nrd of December, she knew that the last packages were 
going. She ran to the loggia at the top of the house that she might not 
lose the last p/ing of seeing the slow wheels move across the bridge. 

It was a cloudy djiy, and nearing dusk. Arno ran dark and shivering ; 
the hills weic mournful; and Florence with its girdling stone tow^ers had 
that silent, tomb-like look, which unbroken shadow gives to a city seen 
from above. Santa Croce, where her father lay, was dark amidst that 
darkness, and slowly crawling over the bridge, and slowly vanishing up 
the narrow street, was the white load, like a cruel, deliberate Fate carrying 
away her father's lif(‘-long hope to bur^ it in an unmarked grave. Romola 
felt less that she was seeing this herself than that her father was conscious 
of it as he lay helpless under the imprisoning stones, where her hand 
could not reach his to tell him that he Was not alone. 

She stood still even after the load had disappeared, heedless of the 
cold, and soothed by the gloom which seemed to cover her like a 
mourning garment and shut out the discord of joy. When sudde&ly the 
great bell in the palace tower rang out a mighty peal : not the iBttftmer- 
sound of alarm, but an agitated peal of triumph; and one after another 
every other bell in every other tower seemed W citch the vibration and 
join the chorus. And as the chorus dwelled ipnd swelled till the air 
seemed made of sound ; little ilames, vibrating too, as if the sound had 
caught lire, burst out between thp turrets of the palace and on the 
girdling towers. 

That sudden clang, that leaping light, fell on Romola like idiarp 
wounds. They -were the triumph of demons at the success of her 
husband’s treachery, and the desolation of her life. Little more than 
three weeks ago she had been intoxicated with the sound of those very 
bells ; and in the gladness of Florence she had heard a prophecy of her 
own gladness. But now the general joy seemed cruel to her ; she stood 
aloof from that common life — that Florence which was flinging out its 
loud exultation to stun the cars of sorrow and loneliness. She could 
never join hands with gladness again, but only with those whom it was 
in the hard nature of gladness to forget. And in her bitterness she felt 
that all rejoicing was mockery. Men shouted pssans with their souls full 
of heaviness, and then looked in their neighbours* faces to see if there 
was really such a thing as joy. Komola had lost her belief in the happiness 
she had once thirsted for : it was a hateful, smiling, soft-handed thing, 
with a narrow, selfish heart. 

She ran down from the loggia, with her hands pressed against her ears, 
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and wa« luirrjing across the ante-chamber, when slie was startled by 
unexpectedly meeting her husband, who was coming to seek her. 

llis step was clastic, and there was a radiance of satisfaction about him 
not quite usual. 

“What! the noise was a little too much for you?” he said; for 
Romola, as she started at the sight of him, had pressed her hands all the 
closer against her ears. He took her gently by the wrist, and drew her 
arm within his, leading her into the saloon suiTOunded with the dancing 
nymphs and fauns, and then w'cnt on speaking : “ Florence is gone quite 
mad at getting its Great Council, which is to put an end to all the evils 
under the sun ; especially to the vice of merriment. You may well look 
stunned, my Romola, and you are cold. You must not stay so late 
under that windy loggia without wrappings. I was coming to tell you 
tliat I am suddenly called to Romo about some learned business for 
Bernardo Rucellai. I am going away immediately, for I am to join my 
I)arty at San Gaggio lo-nigjbt, that we may start early in the morning. I 
need give you no trouble ; I have had my packages made already. It 
will not be veiy long before I am back again.” 

He knew he had nothing to expect from her but quiet endurance of 
what he said and did. He could not even venture to kiss htr brow this 
evening, but just piossed her hand to his lips, and left her. Tito felt that 
Romola was a more unforgiving woman than he had imagined ; her love 
was not that sweet clinging instinct, stronger than all judgments, which, 
he began to see now, made the great charm of a wife. Still, this petrified 
coldness was better than a passionate, futile opposition. Her pride and 
capability of seeing where resistance was useless had their convenience. 

But when the door had closed on Tito, Romola lost the look of cold 
immobility which came over her like an inevitable frost ^\heneve^ he 
approached her. Inwardly she was very f.ir from being in a state of quiet 
endurance, and the days that had passed since the scene which had divided 
her from Tito had been days of active planning and preparation for the 
fulfilment of a purpose. 

The first thing she did now was to call old Maso to her. 

“ Maso,” she said, in a decided tone, “ we take our journey to-morrow 
morning. We shall be able now to overtake that first cenvoy of cloth, 
while they are waiting at San Piero. See about the two mules to-night, 
and be ready to set off W'ith them at break of day, and wait for me at 
Trespiano.” 

She meant to take Maso with her as far as Bologna, and then send 
him back with letters to her godfather and Tito, telling them that she was 
gone and never meant to return. She had planned her depai ture so that 
its secresy might be perfect, and her broken love and life be hidden 
away unscanned by vulgar eyes. Bernardo del Nero had been absent at 
his villa, willing to escape from political suspicions to his favourite occu- 
pation of attending to his land, and she had paid him the debt without a 
personal interview. He did not even know that the hbrary was sold, and 
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was k*ir to conjecture that some sudden piece of good fortune had enabled 
Tito to raise this sum of money. Maso had been taken into her con- 
lidonce only so far that he knew her intended journey was a secret; and to 
do ju&t what she told him was the thing he cared most for in his withered 
wintry age. 

Bomola did not mean to go to bed that night. When she had fastened 
the door she took her taper to the carved and painted chest which con- 
tained her wedding-clothes.' The white silk and gold lay there, the long 
white veil and the circlet of pearls. A great sob rose as she looked at 
them : they seemed the shroud of her dead happiness. In a tiny gold loop 
of the circlet a sugar-plum had lodged^ — a pink hailstone from the shower 
of sweets: Tito had detected it fiist, and had said that it should always 
remain there. At certain moments — and this was one of them — Koinola 
was carried, by a tiiiddcn wave of memory, back again into the time of 
perfect trust, and felt again tlie presence of the husband whose love made 
the world as fresh and wondeilul to her as to a little child that sits in 
stillness among the sunny flowers : heard the gentle tones and saw the 
soft eyes without any lie in tliem, and breathed over again that large fiee- 
dom of the soul which comes fioin the fuith that the being who is nearest 
to us is greater than ourselves. And in tliose biief moments the tears 
ahva^s rop*e : the woman’s lovinguess felt something akixi to what the 
bereaved mother feels when the tiny fingers seem to lie w»arm on her 
bosom, and yet aie marble to her lijis as she bends over the silent 
bed. 

But there was something else lying in the chest besides the w^edding- 
clotlies : it was something daik and coarse, rolled up in a close bundle. 
She turned away her eyes fiom the white and gold to the daik bundle, 
and as her hands touched the serge, her tears began to be checked. « That 
coarse roughness recalled her fully to the present, from which love and 
delight were gone. She unfastened the thick while cord and spread the 
bundle out on the table. It was the grey serge dress ol .1 sister belong- 
ing to the third older of St. Francis, living in the world but specially 
devoted to deeds of piety — a personage whom the Florentines were accus- 
tomed to call a Pinzochera. Komola was going to put on this dress as a 
disguise, and she deierniined to put it on at once, so that, if she needed 
sleep before the morning, she might walce up in perfect readiness to be 
gone. She put off her black garment, and as she thrust her soft white 
arms into the harsh sleeves of the serge mantle and felt the haul girdle 
of rope hurt her fingers as she tied it, she courted those rude sensations : 
they were in keeping with her new scorn of that thing called pleasure 
which made men base — that dexterous contrivance for selfish case, that 
shrinking fiom endurance fknd strain, when others were bowing beneath 
burdens too heavy for them, which now made one image with her 
htzsband. 

Then she gathered her long hair together^ drew it away tight from 
her face, bound it in a great hard knot at the back of her head, and 
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taking a square piece of black silk, tied it in the fashion of a kerchief close 
across her head and under her chin ; and over that she drew the cowl. 
She lifted the candle to the mirror. Surely her disguise would be com- 
plete to any one who had not lived very near to her. To herself she 
looked strangely liko her brother Dino : the full oval of the cheek had 
only to be wasted; the eyes, already sad, had only to become a little 
sunken. Was she getting more like him in anytliing else ? Only in this, 
that she understood now bow men could be prompted to rush away for 
ever from earthly delights, how they could be prompted to dwell on 
images of sorrow rather than of beauty and joy. 

But she did not linger at the mirror : she set about collecting and 
packing all the relics of her father and mother that were too largo to be 
carried in her small travelling wallet. They were all to be put in the 
chest along with her wedding- clothes, and the chest was to be committed 
to her godfather when she was safely gone. First she laid in the portraits; 
then one by one every little thing that had a sacred memory clinging to it 
was put into her wallet or into the chest. 

She paused. There was still somctliing else to be stript away from 
her belonging to that past on which she WM going to turn her back for 
ever. Slic put her thumb and her forefinger to her betrothal ring ; but 
they rested there, witliout drawing it off. Romola’s mind had been rush- 
ing with an impetuous current toAvarda this act for which she was pre- 
paring: the act of quitting a husband who had disappointed all her trust, 
the act of breaking an outward tic that no longer represented the imvard 
bond of love. But that force of outward symbols by which our active 
life is knit together so as to make an inexorable external identity for us, not 
to be shaken by our wavering consciousness, gave a strange effect to this 
simple movement towards taking off her ring — a movement which was but 
a small sequence of her energetic resolution. It brought a vague but 
arresting sense that she was somehow violently rending her life in two; 
a palpitating presentiment that the strong impulse which had seemed to 
exclude doubt and make her path clear might after all be blindness, and 
that there was something in human bonds which must prevent them from 
being broken Avith the breaking of illusions. 

If that beloved Tito who had placed the betrothal ring on her finger 
Avas not in any valid sense the same Tito Avhom she had ceased to Ioa^g, 
Avhy should she return to him the sign of their union, and not rather 
retain it as a memorial ? And this act, which came as a palpable demon- 
stration of her oAvn and his identity, had a power, unexplained to herself, 
*)f shaking Romola. It is the way with half the truth amidst which we live, 
Uiat it only haunts us and makes dull pulsations that are never bom into 
sound. But there was a passionate voice speaking within her that pre- 
sently nullified all such muffled murmurs. 

“ It cannot be 1 I cannot be subject to him. He is false. I ditink 
from him. I despise him ! ** 

She snatched the ring from her finger and laid it on the table against 
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the pen with which she meant to write. Again she felt that there could be 
no law for her but the law of her affections. That tenderness and keen 
fellow-feeling for the near and the loved which are the main outgrowth of 
the affections, had made the religion of her life : they had made her patient 
in spite of natural impetuosity; they would have sufficed to make her 
heroic. But now all that strength was gone, or, rather, it was converted 
into the strength of repulsion. She had recoiled from Tito in proportion 
to the energy of that young belief and love which he h \d disappointed, 
of that life-long devotion to her father against which ho had committed an 
irredeemable offence. And now it seemed as if all motive had slipped 
away from her, except the indignation and scorn that made her tear herself 
asunder from him. She was not acting after any precedent, or obeying 
any adopted maxims. The grand severity of the stoical philosophy in 
which her father had taken care to instruct her, was familiar enough to 
her ears and lips, and its lofly spirit had raised certain echoes within her; 
but she had never used it, never needed it as a rule of life. She had 
endured and forborne because she loved : maxims which told her to feel 
less, and not to cling close lest the onward course of great Nature should 
jar her, had been as powerless on her tenderness as they had been on her 
father’s yearning for just fame. She had appropiiated no theories; tdio 
had simply felt strong in the strength of affection, and life without that 
energy came to her as an entirely new problem. 

She was going to solve the problem in a way that seemed to her very 
simple. Her mind had never yet bowed to any obligation apart from 
personal love and reverence; she bad no keen sense of any other human 
relations, and all she had to obey now was the instinct to sfllvev herscL 
from the man she loved no longer. 

Yet the unswerving resolution was accompanied with continually 
varying phases of anguish. And now that the active j'l’eparation for her 
departure was almost finished, she lingered : she deferred writing the 
irrevocable words of parting from all her little world. The emotions of 
the past weeks seemed to rush in again with cruel hurry, and tak'' posses- 
sion even of her limbs. She was going to write and her hand fell. Bitter 
tears came now at the delusion which Lad blighted her young years; 
tears very different from the sob of remembered happiness witli which she 
Lad looked at the circlet of pearls and the pink Imilstone. And now slic 
felt a tingling shame at the words of ignominy she had cast at Tilo — 
“ Have you robbed some one else who is not dead ? ” To have had such 
words wrung from her — to liave uttered them to her husband seemed a 
degradation of her whole life. Hard speech between those who have 
loved is hideous in the memojy, like th} ,^^ht of greatness and beauty 
sunk into vice and rags. « 

That heart-cutting comparison of the present with the past urged itself 
upon Bomola till it even transformed itself into wretched sensations ; she 
seemed benumbed to everything but inward throbbings, and began to feel 
the need of some hard contact. She drew her hands tight along the hai'sh 





kkiotted cord that hung ttom waiit Siiu cteiedia her feet and junaed 
therough lid of the chest: IhM liNia no^Ug else to go in? No. She dosed 
the lid, preasSng her hand n^n ihe rough dsaviag, and lotted ^ 

Then she remembered mt the had tlHH fb complete her equipment aa 
a Plnzocbm* 'The huge lea£h# parse or acarsella, erith small coin in it, 
had to be hung on the cold it^h$r waist 0)ter fbrina and small jewels, 
presents ftom her god&ther hud cohaln Brlglda, wera safelj fastened 
within her edge inant!e)-^and bh the othier aidh thuat hang the roSatjr. It 
did not occur to Eomola aa die hui^ that rossEty im afds that aome-i 
thing dse betides the mere would perfil^ be neucBaiiuy te enable her 

to pa^ aa a Finzoehera, and that her whole dr and elepreasion were aa 
little as possible like those of a aiste whose eyelids were used to be bent 
and \v hose lips were used to move ih^leut iteration. Her inexperience pre- 
vented her from distant dKkils, and it helped her proud courage 

in shutting* oat odJlWr^l^ng of danger and insult. She did not know 
that any Florentine wIlMMfe ever done exactly what she was going to do : 
unhappy wives often tooBrefuge with their fi lends, or in the cloister, 
she knew, but both those courses wore^posaible to her ; die had invented 
a lot for herself-^to go to the most IdWcd womdk in the woild, Cassandra 
Fedclc, at Venice, and ask her how an instructed woman could support 
heiself in a lonely life there. She was not daunted by the praistical 
difficulties in the way or the dark uncertainty at the end. Her life could 
never be happy any more, but it must not, could not bo ignoble. And 
by a pathetic mixture of childish lomance with her woman^s trials, 
the philosophy which had nothing to do with this great decisive deed of 
hers had its place in her imagination of the future: so fir as she con«o 
ceived her solitary loveless life at all, she saw it animated byji prouA 
stoical heroism, and by an indistinct but strong purpose of labour, that 
she might be wise enough to write something which would rescue her 
fathei^s name fiom oblivion. After all, slie was only a young girl — this 
poor Romola, who had found herself at the end of h^r joys. 

There wcic other things yet to be done. There was a small key in a 
casket on the table — but now Bomola perceived that her taper was dying 
out, and 6h4iS|^ forgotten to provide heitielf with any other light, Jn p, 
few moijftjtilirthe room wasia^^ftal darkness. Fechng her way to the 
nearest chair, she sat down to vCt for the morning. 

Her purpose in seeking thtftey had called up certain memories which 
h id Come back upon her the past week with the new vividbesa 

that remembered words alwayMRve ftw us when we have leamed'im gbro 
them a new meaning. Siace the shock of the revelation which hftd 
seemed to divide her ftgigetet ftom Tito, that hist interview with Pino 
had never been for many hours together out of her mind. And il 
solicited her aU the more, while its rmnembered imaiM pfwwmd 

upon her almost with ^ jmpeirious force of slnaatim^ 
itrqgglinj^^vg^whioblMriBMathdria^ 
hmtdt fiom hmiiag th. djipg ptof^^ yekH 

VMi. vn.— *10, 97 . %, 
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■Ilk Thu mm wk(m ha^ wims a, blank lootad thy hand and 
mBfed ^ and aa he went, I eontd aee hia faoe, and it was tibe &oe of the 
Pl^t Tempter . . « . And thou, Eomola, didat wring thy hands and 
'^k for water, and there was none .... and the pkin was bare and 
atony again, and thou wasl alone in tlie midst of it And then it seemed 
that the uigbt fell, and 1 saw no xaore.^* She could not prevent herself 
from with a sort of agonised fascination on the wasted face ; on 

the kllMttk gaze at the cruoifiz ; on the awe which had compelled her to 
last broken words and then the unbroken silence — on all the 
death-scene, which had seemed like a sudden opening into a 
part from that of her life-long knowledge. 

But her mind was roused to resistance of impressions tliat, from being 
obvious phantoms, seemed to be getting solid in the daylight. As a 
strong body struggles against fumes with the more violence when they 
begin to be stilling, a strong soul struggles against phantasies with all the 
more alarmed energy when they threaten to govern in the place of 
thought. What had the words of that vision to do with her real sorrows? 
That fitting of certain words ^as a mere chance ; the rest was all vague 
—nay, those words themselves were vague; they were determined by 
nothmg but her brother’s memories and beliefs. lie believed there was 
something fatal in pagan learning ; he believed that celibacy was more 
holy than marriage ; he remembered their home, and all the objects in 
the library; and of these threads the vision was woven. What reasonable ^ 
warrant could she have had for believing in such a vision and acting on 
it ? None. True as the voice of foreboding had proved, %omola saw 
with unshaken conviction that to have renounced Tito Hi obedience to a 
warning like that, would have been meagre-hearted folly. Her trust had 
been delusive, but she would have chosen over again to have acted on it 
rather than be a creature led by phantoms and disj dated whispers in a 
world where there was the large music of reasonable speech, and the 
warm grasp of living hands. 

But the persistent presence of these memories, linking themselves in 
her imagination with her actual lot, gave her a glimpse of undi rstanding 
into the lives which had before lain utterly aloof from hilf aympathy— ^ 
the lives of the men ^ind women who were h d by such itiWiai} images 
and voices. 

‘‘If they were only a little btiongeivili mo,” she said to herself, “I 
should lo.se the sense of what that vi4|kl 

prophetic light. 1 might in time get to Ik 6 seer of visions myself, like 
the Suora Maddalena, and Camilla Rucellal, and the rest.” 


Romola shuddered Jp' the possibility. AU the instruction, all the 
main influences of her life had gone to fortify her scorn of that sickly 
superstition which led men and women, with eyes too weak for the 
dayliglit, to sit in dark swamps aud try to read human destiny by the 
chance flame of wandering vapours. 

And yet she was conscious of something deeper than that coincidence 
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q{ words wbich made tibe jMprtiDg oontact with her dying brother live 
anew in her mind, and gave her a new sisterhood to the wasted face. 
If there were much more of such experience as his in the world, she 
^^ould like to understand it — would even like to learn ther thoughts 
of men who sank in ecstasy before the pictured agonies of martyrdom. 
There seemed to be something more than madness in that supreme 
fellowship with suffering. The springs were all dried up around her : she 
wondered what other waters there were at which men drank and found 
strength in the desert. And those moments in the Duomo when she 
had sobbed with a mysterious mingling of rapture and pain, while Fra 
Girolamo offered himself a willing sacrifice for the people, came back to 
her as if they had been a transient taste of some such far-off fountain. 
But again she shrank from impressions that were alluring her within the 
sphere of visions and narrow fears which compelled men to outrage natural 
affections as Dino had done. 

This was the tangled web that Komola had in her mind as she sat 
wear}' in the darkness. No radiant angql came across the gloom with 
u clear message for her. In those times, as now, there were human beings 
wlio never saw angels or heard perfectly clear messages. Such truth 
as came to them was brought confusedly in the voices and deeds of men 
not at all like the seraphs of unfailing wing and piercing vision — men 
who believed falsities as well as timths, and did the wrong as well as the 
. right. The helping hands stretched cut to them were the hands of men 
who fetumbled and often saw dimly, so that these beings unvisited by 
angels had no other choice than to grasp that stumbling guidance along 
the path of reliance and action which is the path of life, or else to pause 
in loneliness and disbelief, which is no path, but the arrest of inaction 
and death. 

And so Bomola, seeing no ray across the darkness, and heavy with 
contlict that changed nothing, sank at last to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The Tabernacle Unlocked. 

Romola wa^ waked by a tap at the door. The oold light of early morning 
was in the room, and Maso was come for the travelling wallet. The old 
man could not help starting when she opened the door, and diow^ed him, 
instead of the graceful outline he had been used to, crowned with the 
brightness of her hair, the thick folds of the grey mantle and the pale face 
sliadowcd by the dark cowl. 

‘‘ It is w’ell, Maso,” said Komola, trying to speak in the qalmest voice, 
and makt the old man easy. ** Here is the wallet quite ready. You will 
go on quietly, and I shall not he far behind you* Whoa you get out of 
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you mny go more slowly, for 1 sball perhaps join you before you 
M^to Tmpiano/’ 

W She closed the door behind him, and then put her hand on the key 
^hich fthe had taken from the casket the last thing in the night. It was 
^he original key of the little painted tabernacle : Tito had forgotten to 
drown it in the mo, and it had lodged, as such small things will, in the 
comer of the embroidered ecarsella which he wore with the purple tunic. 
One day, long after their marriage, Eomola had found it there, and had 
put it by, without using it, but with a sense of satisfaction that the 
was within reach. The cabinet on which the tubcrnaclo stood had bedn 
moved to the side of the room, close to one of the windows, whore the pale 
morning light fell upon it so os to make the painted forms discernible 
enough to Roinola, who knew them well, — the triumphant Bacchus, with 
his clusters and his vine-clad spear, clasping the crowned Ariadne; the 
Loves showering roses, the wreathed vessels, the ctnning-eyed dolphin'*, 
and the rippled sea; all encircled by a border, like a bower of 

paVadise. Romola looked at the familiar with new bitterness and 

repulsion : they seemed a more pitiable mockery than ever on this cliill 
morning, when she had waked up to wander in loneliness. They had been 
no tomb of sorrow, but a lying screen. Foolish Ariadne ! witli her gaze 
of love, as if that bright face, with its hyacinthine curls like tendrils 
among the vines, held the deep secret of her life I 

“ Ariadne is wonderfully transformed/’ thought Komola. “ She would 
look strange among the vines and the roses now.” 

She took up the mirror, and looked at herself once more. But the 
sight was BO startling in this morning light that she laid it down again, 
■with a f.ense of shrinking almo.st as strong as that with which she liad 
turned from the joyous Ariadne. The recognition of her own face, Avith 
the coAvl about it, brought back the dread lest she should be drawm at last 
into fellowship with some wi etched superstition — into the company of the 
hoA\ling fanatics and weeping nuns Avho had been her contempt fiom child- 
hood till now. Shcthiust the key into the tabernacle huni a’y ; hunicdly 
bhc opened it, and took out the crucifix, without looking at it; then, with 
ti end ding fingcis, she passed a coid through the little ring, hung the 
ci.uifix round her neck, and liid it in the bosom of her mantle. “For 
Dino’a sake,” she said to lierself. 

Still there were the letters to be written which Maso Avas to carry 
back from Bologna. They Avere very brief. The fi^t said, 

Tito, my love for you is dead; and therefore, so far os 1 was yours, I too am 
ilc.ul. Do not try to put in force any laws f<nr the sake of fetching mo back : that 
A>uul(l bung }ou no happiness. Tlie Komola yon inarriad can neA’or return. Inccd 
cx]>laiu nothing to you after Uio Avoids I uttered to yon the last time avo sixiko long 
together. If you supposed them to bo Aveads of transient anger, yott will knoA\' now that 
they were the sign of an ircevorsible ehongo. 

I think >011 \iill fulfil my wish that my bridal chest should lio sent jo my god- 
father, A\ho gave it me. It coutaiiiB my wading clotlics and the portraits and other 
relics of my father and mother. 
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She folded the ring inside tliis lettcfi and wi'oto Tito's name outside. 
The next letter was to Bernardo del Nero : — 

Deakest GoDEATUEn,— -If I could hftTC been any good to your life by staying, 1 
would not have gone away to a distance. Bat now I am gone. Do not ask the reason ; 
and i£ you loved my father, try to prevent any one from seeking me. 1 could not bear 
my life at Florence. I cannot bear to tell any one why. Help to cover my lot in 
bilcnce. 1 have asked that my bridal chest should be sent to you : when yon open it, 
you %m11 know the reason. Please to give all the things that mere my mother's to 
lay cousin Biigida, and ask her to forgive me for not Ewying any words of parting 
to her. 

Farewell, my second father. The best thing I have in life is still to remember 
}oiir goodness and be giatcful to }oa. 

Bomola. 

Bomola put the letters, along with the cruciGx, within the bosom of 
her mantle, and then felt that eveiything was done. She was ready now 
to depart. 

No one was stirring in the house, and she went almost as quietly 
as n grey phantom down the 8t<\irs and into the silent street. Her 
heart was palpitating violcnllj”, yet she enjoyed tlie sense of her firm 
tread on the broad flags — of the swift moyement, which was like a 
chained -up lesolntion set free at Inst. The anxiety to carry out lier act, 
and the dread of any obstacle, averted soirow'; and as she reached the 
Ponte Rulucoiite, she felt less that Santa Croce Was in her sight than that 
the yellow streak of moinijig which parted the grey \Ya3 getting broader 
and broader, and that, unices she hastened her steps, she should have to 
encounter faces. Her simplest road w^as to go right on to tho Boigo 
Pinti, and then along by the w’alls to the Porta Sau Gallo, from which 
she must leave the city, and this I’oad carried her by the Piazza di Santa 
Cjoco. But she walked as btcadily and rapidly as ever through the 
piazza, not trusting herself to look towards the church. The thought 
that any eyes might be turned on her with a look of curiosity and recog- 
nition, and that indifierent minds might be set speculating on her private 
sorrows, made Romola bhrink physically as from tho imagination of 
tortuie. She felt degraded even by that act of her husbaud fl^om which 
she was ludplessly suflcriiig. But there was no sign tliat any eyes looked 
foith from windows to notice this tall grey sister, with the firm step, and 
proud attitude of the cowled head. Her road lay aloof from the stir of 
itirly traffic, and when she reached tlio Porta San Gallo, it was oa^ to 
pass while a dispute was going forwoi^i about tlie toll ibr panniers of eggs 
and market produce which were Just entering. 

Out I Ouco past the houses of the Borgo^ she would be beyond the 
last fringe of Florence, tlio sky would bo broad above her, and she would 
have entered on her new life — a life of loneliness and endurance, but of 
fieedom. She had been strong enough to snap asunder the bonds she had 
accepted in blind faith : whatever befol her, she would no more feel the 
breath of soft, hated lips warm upon her cheek, no longer feel the breath 
of an odious mind stifling her own. The bare wintiy morning, the chill 
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ftir, were welcome in their severity; the leafless trees, the sombre hills, 
were not haunted by the gods of beauty and joy, whose wordiip she had 
forsaken for ever. 

Bftt presently the light burst forth with sudden strength, and shadows 
were thrown across the road. It seemed that the sun was going to chase 
away the grey ness. The light is perhaps never felt more strongly as f'l 
divine presence stirring all those inarticulate sensibilities which arc our 
deepest life, than in these moments when it instantaneously awakens the 
shadows. A certain awe which inevitably accompanied this nio^t 
momentous act of her life became a more conscious clement in Romola’s 
feeling as she found herself in the sudden presence of the impalpabh* 
golden glory and the long shadow of herself that was not to be escaped. 
Hitherto she had met no one but an occasional contadino with mules, and 
the many turnings of the road on the level prevented her from seeing 
that Maso was not very far ahead of her. But when she had passed 
Pietra and was on rising ground, she lifted up the hanging roof of lu r 
cowl and looked eagerly before her. 

The cowl was dropped again immediately. She had seen, not Maso, 
but — two monks, who were approaching within a few yards of hei. 
The edge of her cowl making a pent-house on h'^r brow had shut out tlie 
objects above the level of her eyes, and for the last few moments she had 
been looking at nothing but the biightness on the path and at her own 
shadow, tall and shrouded like a dread spectre. She wished now that 
she had not looked up. Her disguise made her especially dislike to 
encounter monks; they might expect some pious passwords of which she 
knew nothing, and she walked along with a careful appeal ance of un- 
fconsciousnesa till she had seen the '•kirts of the blaik mantles p i<4S by her. 
The encounter had made her heart beat disagreeably, for Romola had an 
uneasiness in her religious disguise, a sliame at this studied concealment, 
which was made more distinct by a special effoit to appear unconscious 
under actual glances. 

But the black skirts would be gone the faster because they were going 
down hill; and seeing a gieat flat stone against a cypress that rose 
from a projecting green bank, she yielded to the desire which the slight 
shock had given her, to sit down and rest. 

She turned her back on Florence, not meaning to look at it till the 
monks were quite out of sight ; and raising the edge of her cowl again 
when she had seated liersclf, she discerned Maso and the mules at a 
distance where it was not hopeless for ber to overtake them, as the old 
man would probably linger in expectaUoH of her. 

Meanwhile she might pause a little. She was free and alone. 
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M. Victor Hugo’s novel, Les MisirahUs^ has put, tor the moment, a new 
gloss on a very old topic. This topic is Society. What are the functions 
and duties of society? How ought it to discharge them? Jn what 
particulars docs it fail to do so? Every one who is at all acquainted 
with the contemporary history of France knows the ardour with which 
these questions have been debated there for many years, and the strange, 
and at times incredibly extravagant, forms into which different speculators 
have thrown their conclusions. Definite schemes of this character are 
seldom if ever ]{)ut before the public at the present day, at all events in our 
own country ; but the spirit which prompted their construction is so far 
from being extinct, that it operates more widely than ever ; and as those 
who are under its influence generally keep their enthusiasm on this side 
of extravagance, and are undoubtedly actuated by genuine benevolence, 
thei 1 is every reason to believe that in the progress of time they may 
come to exercise a ij.ost powerful influence over the thoughts and actions 
of the nation at largo. It is thus important to try ic get clear notions about 
the principles of a controversy which may at any moment be invested 
with immediate practical importance. 

In all such inquiries the best evidence is commonly to bo found in the 
ordinary usage of words. The common use of the word “ society 
im Julies that those wlio ust it ‘suppose that mankind forms a vast body 
coiqjorate, tlie special function of whicli is to promote to the utthost the 
happiness tjf each of its individual members in every possible way, and 
that if any one’s lot in the wot Id does not correspond to his reasonable 
d(‘Riros, ** society ” must be to blame if the particular person himself is 
not. The question, What desires are reasonable? is one on which few 
writers care to be distinct. Generally speaking, they appear to think that 
society is to blame if an able-bodied man, ready and willing to work, has 
no work, or if he is not paid a sufEcient sum to maintain himself and his 
family in that degree of comfort to which the average members of his 
class are accustomed. They would also hold for the most part that the 
wish to have some degree of instruction — as much at least as will enable 
a man to use common opportunities of obtaining and improving this degree 
of comfort — is a reasonable desire. They would generally add that it is 
reasonable for a man to wish to be provided with a suitable sphere for the 
exercise of any special talents which he may possess, and that society ” 
ought to be so organized as to provide people with such s^therea, or at 
least with the opportunity of reaching them, without efforts which most 
men would be unable to mdee, and good fortune which no one can be 
aure of commanding. 
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Probably the list of desires which would be considered reasonable by 
those who take the view of society just indicated might be, to some 
extent, enlarged, but those which have been mentioned are sufficiently 
comprehensive to illustrate the theory in question. If such desires are 
not reasonable, none are. If they are reasonable, and if there is a body 
called society, which is under the obligation of making arrangements to 
satisfy them, its duties are sufficiently wide and important. 

There is abundant evidence to show that this view of society and its 
functions is, in point of fact, tiiken by a large number of persons. Ilio 
constant use of such expieasions as “ social injustice,” “ social duty,” 
“ social evil,” proves that people consider that “ society ” — whatever that 
may be — has a code of law's which may be good or bad, and that these 
laws are sometimes enforced in an unjust or partial manner ; that it has 
duties which may be neglected, and that the neglect of those duties pro- 
duces bad results, for which it may propoily be blamed. * Thus we con- 
stantly hear it said that society has no light to permit a child to grow up 
in ignorance, and then to punish it for the crimes which it may commit in 
consequence; that society is extremely unjiiPt to able men wbo have to 
lead Jives of obscurity, wdiilst persons much infeiior ability rise to 
eminence ; that if society leads people to form an exorbitant estimate of 
the importance of wcaltli and luxury, and so deters men from marrying 
young, it ought to be blamed for the consetjnences which follow to female 
virtue, and may be reproached with inconsistency and hy])ociisy if it 
attaches severe penalties to all lapses fiom it. 

Such is the view of the n«iture of society which the common use (f 
langua^v implies, and the most impoi taut rpies ions which it suggests is, 
whethci or not it is tiue. Is there any such gruit body corporate as the 
common hmguagc upon the sulyect auggcbts ? V so, what is its constitu- 
tion? What arc its law’s? Where are they recorded? How are, and 
how ought they to be administered? 

The answer to the first question is obvious. The word “ society ” has 
no precibc meaning at all. It is a mere abstraction, and even as an 
abstraction, is much less definite than many other abstract words, such, for 
example, as Ghui-ch or Nation. There is a much nearer approach to <*i 
meaning in the assertion tliat the Englihli nation acts unjustly, than in 
the assertion that society is to blame for crime and folly, though neith(‘r 
of the two expressions is really precise. On the other hand, the state- 
ment that the C’ity of London has ccitain rights by charter, or that 
Tiinity (’oll(‘ge, Cambridge, is the patron of such a Uvil^^ is precise. The 
Ci'j of London and Trinity College arc abstnict terms, but the meaning 
of them is fi\t^l with p< rfect accuracy. The City of London means, in 
some cases, the Lord IMayor, the Aldermen* and the Court of Common 
Council. In oUnrs, it means the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen only. 
Tiinity (\til< ri ^ ('.uubridge, means sornetimes the Muster and Fellows, 
somiftiiiu'b the M.ister and the Si*nior Fellows, sometimes the Master alone; 
but the true sense of tlie ^.xpiession, whatever it may be, in any particular 
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case, can always be assigned with complete accuracy, and therefore a 
perfectly intelligible meaning can always be assigned to propositions into 
which it is introduced. 

Willi the word “ society ” the case is dilFercnt. It cannot be defined 
at all, and therefore, a certain degree of obscurity will always remain in 
every proposition into which it is introduced. It docs not, however, 
follow that the word is unmeaning because it is indefinite. Abstract 
woids of this kind are in the nature of guesses at truth. They arc the 
means by which people give shape to the vague conjectures and impres- 
sions which come into their mind, and are the first steps towards solid 
knowlcdire of the subject matter to which they lefer. This is probably 
true of all woids whatever, if they are examined with sufficient strictness. 
1C\ ery one uses the word “ I with perfect confidence, and with a most 
vivid notion of his own meaning, but probably no one knows precisely 
wliat are the limits of his own meaning: what is the precise point at 
which ho draws the line betivcini himself and the circumstances by 
which he is surrounded. So again, every one who has occasion to do so, 
talks of ‘‘electricity,” and tlicrc is a large and most important class of 
scientific fact**, w’hieh it w'ould be impossible to investigate at all without 
the use of that word; yet no one know's precisely wdiat it means. The 
assir/niiient of a ^•loeise significiition to it will bo tlic crowning achieve- 
ment of the science which is concerned with the subject. Thus, the fact 
that the w^oid society ” is continually used, and that no precise meaning 
can be attached to it, is not an argument against its use, but a reason for 
trying to ascertain wbat it ought to mean, by inquiring whether there 
arc any fiicts to the description of which it might be conveniently re- 
strVlcJ. 

Ill the first place. Society is a noun of multitude, denoiing men. 
Nouns of multitude relating to men generally denote all the persons who 
arc connected together by boine relation common to them all. For 
example, the woid “ family ” denotes either the members of the same 
liouseliold, or the descendants of the same ancestors. “ Nation ” repre- 
sents the subjects of the same sovereign. “ Church ’* 'denotes all the 
persons wdio st.ind to each other in certain religious relations; and there 
aie many other words of the same kind. In Older to ascertain precisely, 
or approximately, tlie meaning of any one of tlicm, it is necessary to 
asccitain specifically what arc the relations which they assert to exist 
between those to W'hom they apply. For example, docs the woid 
“ church ” imply that all the persons W'hom it includes hold the same 
leligious opinions, or that they join in the same worship, or that they are 
under the same spiritual government, or that they are animated by the 
same sentiments on religion 7 When we speak of a nation including tlie 
subjects of the same sovereign, in what sense do we use the word 
“ sovereign ? ” Do the Austrian dominions form one nation ? Is a 
foreigner resident in London — is a foreigner domiciled in London — is a 
French Canadian — is a native of the Ionian Islands, a member of the 
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Englisli nation? When we apeak of a family as the membera of the 
same household, or the deacendanta of common ancestors, where do we 
draw the line in either case? Is a visitor, staying in my house, a member 
of my family, or a lodger, or one who both boards and lodges with me ? 
Is my son at a boarding-school, a member of my family? Would ho 
cease to be a member of my family if he were sent to a reformatory ? 
Is a man’s mai ried daugl^ter a member of his family ? Suppose she and 
her husband live in liis house, does that make any difference ? IIow is it 
if they pay for their hoard and lodging ? If common descent from the 
same ancestor is the test, where does it stop before we get either to Noah 
or Adam ? Is the descent, in both male and female lines, or in some 
only, and which ? Such qiieptions as these always arise when the words 
which suggest them are put to any definite use, and it is only when they 
have been carefully and consistently solved, that we have notions 
which ar(» precise, and which may 1 e useful if tlie answers are judiciotia. 
As to thei* truth, notions of this kind cannot be said to be either true or 
false. Men (.an use %vords in whatever sense they please, so long as they 
use them consistently; the propositions into wWcli they form them may bo 
equally true, but unless they arc judiciously (ratnedf it is almost impossible 
to use tluun consistently, and they are sure to mislead those who use 
them otheiwiso. 

The questions sugccsted by the word ** society ” arc of the same kind 
as those suggested by iha words church, nation, and family. Society may 
be (h'fined as the name of men considered in their social relations to each 
other ; and this suggests the question, whether th( rc is any class of lelations 
between men which may be* distinguished from others by the epitln‘t 
‘‘social,” and what is the common prope ity in virtue of which they 
deserve that name? This question is to bi^ answc'ied by referenc(' to the 
common use of language. It would be d(*scnbed as a social duty to 
instinct llie ignorant, to relieve distr(“»s^ in a word, to cultivate philan- 
tbiopy. People also frequently assert on the one hand, ai d deny on tho 
ctther, that it is a social duty m c\eiy man to spend a j)roportion of his 
nu’ans, regulated by the (omnion opinion on the subject, on his stylo of 
living. For e3^ample, if a gioat iiobh man c1r(s«ed like a groom, be would 
})c said to neglect a social duty. If he lived much less splcmdidly, and 
gave far fewer and less handsome entcitainments than is usual with 
persons in his rank of life, it would b<* asserted by some peisons, and 
eagerly denied by others, that ho failed to perform what society had a 
light to exjiect of him; but those who affirmed and those Avho denic 1 
the obligation would both admit that it was a (jnestioii of social duty 
whether or not such expenses ought to be incurred. The«e are broad and 
familiar examples of what people do mean when tliey speak of social dutus. 

Jt is i*qually easy to give broad illustrations of what they do not mean. 
No one A\oul<l say that to abstain from breaking the Ten Commandments 
is a social duty. They Avould describo the obligations v/hich they impose 
as leligious, moral, or legal, according to circumstances. Yet duties do 
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not need to be social because tbey happen also to be religious, moral, and 
even legal. For example, abstinence from profane swearing is a legal 
(inty (though it is never enforced) ; it is also a religious and a moral 
duty, and, under particular circumstances, it is a social duty also. It is 
a legal duty, because there is an Act of Parliament which inflicts penalties 
on all persons who profanely curso and swear. It is a religious and a 
moral duty because it is enjoined by Divine command and by established 
moral rules, and the sphere of each of these obligations is nearly co-extensive, 
for the Act forbids “ profane cursing and swearing ” in perfectly general 
terms, and there can be no doubt tliat the religious and moral obligation 
would not only reach the case of swearing in private conversation, but 
also the case of a man swearing to himself, or in the company of persons 
who could not be either offended or impressed by his language. With 
regard to social duty, the case is different. No one would say that a man 
-who swore to himself, or in a private room, where no one could hear 
him, committed any social offence, and it might be contended with 
considerable force that profane swearing in the company of persons who 
did not dislike and could not be injured by it, was no breach of social 
duty, though it would be both a religious and also a moral offence. 
It mi'dit, on the other hand, be said that every one is under a social 
obligation to make liis conversation as beneficial as possible to his company, 
though he is not under any religions, legal, or moral obligation to that effect. 

From this and other illu^^trations of the same kind (which might be 
multipli(d to any extent), a twofold inference may be drawn as to the 
•s])(‘eilie nstuic of the social relations. In the first place, they are founded 
on tlie benevolent part of human nature, and, in the second place (which 
is a consequence of this), they are, for the most part, positiye. This 
supplies the distinction between them, and moral and religious duties. 
ltebgiou«i, moral, and legal duties are always enforced by commands; they 
aie for the most part negative, and are foiinded partly on fear, partly 
on respect for supoiiors, and partly on all the various feelings which are 
included under the ^vord self-interest, when that word is used in its 
widest sense, so as to aj)ply not merely to the wi«!h to obtain external 
satisfaction, but also to tlie wish, which every one ought to feel, to see his 
own character developed upon as large and good a scale as possible. 

These observations on the natuie of social duty make it possible to 
assign a meaning to the word “ society ” sufTiciently definite for practical 
purpose's!. Society means men view^ed in those relations to each other 
which are founded upon the benevolent sentiments. This mode of using 
the word is perfectly consistent with its common employment in a much 
narrower sense. Society is often used to mean a small part of mankind 
assumed to be distinguished from the rest of it by the circumstance that 
those who belong to it are more than usually dependent upon, or devote 
a greater part than usual of their time, or ^employ themselves more 
skilfully in communicating together, merely for the sake of the pleasure 
which that pursuit gives them. For example, a mim is said to be in society 
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■when he forms one of a small number of people who habitually invite 
each other to parties of different kinds, which are supposed to be superior 
to all other parties of the same kind, either by reason of the rank, the 
manners, the fasliion, or some other quality of the guests. The word in 
this case is used in its proper sense, tliongh the application of it is confined. 
The ‘‘ society ” referred to is a body of people who communicate together 
for the sake of pleasing themselves and each other. The primary object 
of their association is llio production of pleasure, though a man may, and, 
no doubt, often docs, wi^Ii to form a member of it fpr other reasons ; but 
the ph.'iiurr*, and not the eollatoral objects (such as ambition, or tlie 
transaction ot businesh), is the foundation on which the system reals. A 
man "who was invited to such parties merely as a mark of respect due 
to his official dignity would hardly be considered as a member of “ society.’’ 
During one part of his reign, William JV. used to be said to bo “ out of 
society;” and absurd as the phrase both scemtd and ivas, the n^nnl&f^in 
which the word society ” used in it was perfectly correct. The other 
members of the bexly in question ceased, for the time being, to receive 
liim into their houses, or to go to his couit, as a matter of pleasure. 
They acted, or rather ])rofessed to act, as a matter of duty ; they obeyed 
liis eommands as king, instead of accepting his invitation. 

Wlieii the wold is used in its wider sense, it would be convenient to 
apjily it ill the same manner, and to denote by it the aggregate of those 
relations botw('en men uhich arise from the benevolent sentiments to the 
exclusion of all otln rs. If this \\i*rc dime consistently, it would become 
easy to afllx a clear meaning to a variety of expressions which arc at 
present made the occasam of u great deal of vap ic declamation, and to 
arrive at bome conclubion .as to tin' d(grcc of truth whicli those expres- 
bion's as tliey are etnerally used ccuney. The comn,onest and most impor- 
tant of these expressions are tlio^e which have been already mentioned. 
Tliey are the justice aii<l injustice of society, tlie duty ol society, the evils 
of society. Assuming that the w'ord society is to be used in ^hc sense just 
assigned, the phrases justice and injustice of society, or ^uliieh is the 
same thing) social justice or injustice, will mean the partiality or im- 
partiality with wliicli men, in such of their relati(»ns iw spring from tlie 
benevolent fi'eling^, apjily those rules upon the subject which, if generally 
acted on, would, under the existing circumstances of the human race, 
generally produce the greate&t amount of happiness. This phrase is 
unavoidably complicated and difficult, but the thought which it exjiresses 
is, in reality, simple enough, when it is a little expanded. Some of the 
relations in which people stand to each other arise from feelings of 
benevolence. For example, meeting a man in a railway carriage, I l>egin 
to talk to him for the sake of the mutual pleasure wliich we shall both 
derive from conversation. This creates a relatkm, namely the relation of 
two persons engaged in casual conversation, and as this relation grows 
out of the benevolent feelings, it is a social relation. Now, there are a 
variety of rules, well understood by mankind in general, by the general 
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observance of wliicb a maxirmim of pleasure to both parties may generally 
be obtained in tlio couise of a casual convcisation. If I obsoive these rules 
throughout, I do social justice to the person to wliom I talk. If I do not 
observe them, I commit a breach of the rules, and so commit a social injustice. 

This is a trifling example; otheis of much greater impoitance v/iW 
readily occur to the mind. For example*, there arc sufficiently well-known 
rules by which people could, if they pleased, gi'catly diminish nearly 
every known form of suffering by diminishing its causes, such as ignorance, 
vice, and extreme poverty. Such rules may intelligibly bo said to impose 
social duties. Their partial application would amount to social injustice, 
and the objects touaid which they might be directed may be appiopriatcly 
called social evils, that Ls, evils which the exercise of the benevolent 
sentiments would diminish, or possibly abolish. 

Thus speaking broadly, it may be said that the general meaning of the 
phrases under consideration is to a&aort that the pel sons to whom they 
are apjdied are not so benevolent as the interests of the world at largo 
would re(|iiirc them to be; and the question wdiethcr,on the whole, society 
can f.iivly be dc'^cribed in the language which is so often applied to it, 
resolves itselfinto the Inithei question, w hether the benevolent sentiments 
hold as large a place and perform as great a jiait in life as they ought. 
In other ■words, now much benevolence ought there to bo in tlie world ? 
How much is theic? 

Of those two questions the fust may appear to be absurd. It may 
bcciu like a‘'king how much hcalili, or how much long life ought there 
to be in the w'orld, qucbtions which would generally bo shortly answered 
by saying, the more the better. For senne practical purposes this is no 
doubt quite tiuo. When there is any specific thing to be done, any 
distress to be lemcdied, any evil to be avoided, any mistake to be set 
right, it v/ould, of course, l^c in the last degiee absurd to stop to consider 
whether benevolence had not gc iie fur enough, and whether it was not 
desirable to let matters alone, on the ground that there was already as 
great an amount of benevolence and happiness in the world as was 
desirable for the human race. There arc, however, other practical pur- 
poses besides those which have the diminution of suffering for their 
object, and in relation to these, the question, how much benevolence thei’e 
ought to be in the world, is anything but idle. It is, for example, a most 
important object that men sliould not be unreasonably dissatisfied with 
themselves, their pursuits, or the world in which they live; that they 
should not allow themselves to be frightened by chimanras on the one 
hand, or to neglect real dangers on the other; in a word, tliat they dkould 
go about their common vocations with a quiet mind and with a settled 
conscience. These objects are deeply involved in the question, how much 
benevolence there ought to be in the world, for it is conoeivable that 
answers might be given to it which would make it a orime to be comfort- 
able. Indeed, such answers oflcn are siven, and the present question is 
whether or not they arc true. 
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The meaning of the question, how much benevolence there ought to 
be in the world, is, what proportion of human aiFairs would be transacted 
Ijnder the direct influence of the benevolent sentiments, if human aflaii s 
j lljjiie^o conducted as to produce a maximum of human happiness, taking 
in its largest sense, and the first point to be noticed is that no 
dmMte answer to the question is possible.' The quantity of happinc'^s 
wWeh enn be obtained for mankind is a mere matter of conjecture, and 
even for conjecture theie are hardly any reasomblo grounds. It i? 
absurd to set up an ideal standard of happiness as the right of mankind, 
and tlien to debit the want of benevolence with the deficiency. For 
aught we know, the highest pitch of perfection that could possibly ho 
attained in the different arrangements of life, would leave a vast deal of 
wretchedness still existing, and might not only fail to provide people witli 
any exalted objects of desire, hut might disclose to them the fnct that no 
such objects existed, and so stamp Iiunmn affairs with ineffable littleness 
and insufferable tedium. It appears, however, that even if the attain- 
ment by mankind (ff the utmost possible amount of happiness be assumed, 
an immense proportion, perhaps the gieat hulk of it, would arise from 
other sources than bem’volence. At least, if this were not so, human liA*, 
as it then stood, uould differ fiom its present condition not merely in 
degree, but in kind. The sphere of benevolence in the present day is 
assignable in general terms, though not specifically. It has two great 
functions : first, it is the natural instrument for making mo^t of the rela- 
tions pleasant in whicli people stand to each other. Love Ix^twcen the 
sexes, or between relations, friendship In all its shapes, kindly feeling be- 
tween superiors and inferiors, are all forms of bentwolence Secondly, it is 
one of the influences by which evils which admit of it are either remedied 
or mitigated, and, in this department it is suicidal, for it constantly tends 
to supersede the necessity for its own existence. Should suffering ever he 
reduced to a minimum, benevolence >\ould have deprived itself of one of 
its two great functions, and ^\onld ho restricted to that depaitrnoiit in 
which It procures dir(ct ‘satisfaction, not only foi its object, but also for its 
subject. It is thus clear that human life is not based upon benevolence. 
It is not the foundation, but a part of the superstructuic, and a pait 
^\hich owes its prewmt prominence and importance to the impel fection of 
the building. It is not, and cannot be the food of man, except to a limited 
extent. In one of its functions, it is nothing more than a medicine which 
our present infirmities render indispensable. 

Hence may be inferred part of the answer to the question — how much 
benevolence ought there to be in the world? There ought to be as much 
as is wanted to sweeten certain relations of life, and to stop certain leaks ; 
but what are the relations to which benevolence is thus to be applied ? 
They are the great constituent elements of life, the motive powers by 
which the system is worked. It Would be an abuse of terms to describe 
these powers as benevolent : they are desires seeking their own satisfac- 
tion without reference to anything else; such are the desire to Jive, the 
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de‘‘ire to act (which is another form of the same thing), all the personal 
individual desires by which the great mass of all the alTairs of life are set 
on foot and cnnied out — in a word, the self-regarding passions in all ihcir 
different shapes. Out of these passions, and out of the various restraints 
wdiich arc enforced by them, by religion, and morality, spring all the 
great institutions whicli play the chief fhare in human life — nations, 
chiuehfs, go\ernincTits, armaments, and the like. Recurring to the 
definition of society given above (that it is the name of men as they stfind 
relate<l to each other by the benevolent affection*!), it will Jippear that 
society itself is but a part of a whole ; that it is not, as many people seem 
to Mip[)ose, the foundation out of which religion, Liw, science, and govern- 
ment ‘^piing, but something dependent upon, springing out of, and limited 
by these things, both in its powers and in its objects. Its function is to 
do* so much of w'h.it they leave undone as will not interfeic with their 
being (fhciontly conducted. The great functions of life must be carried 
on vigorously, whatever happens, and before anything else is provided for. 
M li.itever elsr* they are to be, men inu«t be men, and active ones, and they 
must, in a very large sense of the words, bo just before they arc generous : 
that IS, they mu'-t bear in mind the fact that ploughing and sowing, buy- 
ing and hilling, making and executing law's, and a thousand other occiipa- 
ti(tns as old as the * »ce itself, must all be set going and kept going at full 
speed, and notwithstmdiug the vast amount of individual hardship and 
wictcludness which they may produce before benevolence comes in to set 
things to riffhts. A man mt^st live, and must have been living to some 
impose, and must also liave fallen ill m the course of his living before he 
sends ior the doctor, and it the doctoi is a wise man he will bear in mind 
the f let that the bc^^-t ho can ever hope to do for his patient is to leinit him 
to the baki r and butcher. 

A mail who has once succeeded in fully grasping the (*fl 8 entially 
relative and dependent chaiactcr of benevolence, will find it roinparatively 
easy to deal w'ith the second of the two quostions stated above Is 
tlieie as much benevolence as there ouglit to be?” In one sense of the 
word “ought,” of course tliere is not Of course it is true thit the 
amount of kind feeling w’hich exists in any given nation, certainly in this 
11 it ion, IS not gieat enough at any given lime to stop all the leaks which 
are produced by the play of those gieat permanent passions by which life 
is canied on. This, however, is xi mere commonplace, and answers the 
(jiipstion in one sense, and that a wuise in which no one would think of 
asking it. It may bear a totally diflTerent sense, and require a totally 
diffeicnt ansAver, lor it may be meant to nsk whether people who li\e, as 
busy and piospcroiis men usually do live in this country, are, as a general 
rule, open to blame for the course which they take in regard to bene- 
volence, Ought they to be in the main content with the course which 
they usually take with regard to it, or ought they so far to change their 
ordinary way of life as to make the specific relief of distress a far mom 
prominent object than they do at present ? This is a question which fre- 
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qiicntly forces itRclf upon thinking men when they read of the misery in 
which considerable classes of the population are involved, and of tlie 
elTorts which are being made for the relief of it. 

In order to answer it consistently with the principles stated above, 
it is necessary to describe in general terms the conduct wiiich, as a rule, 
would be pursued by incmbeis of the class in question. A prosperous 
l^nglishman is, generally speaking, a bu^y, and not an unkind man. 
Supposing him to be a man of a\eragc health and strength, he usually 
spends the wliolo of his working day on his business, whatever that may 
bo, and it may be assumed that few wich men could bo expected, reason- 
able regard being liad to their health and efficiency, to make a vtry 
material increase either in the length or in the numlxT of tlieir Avorking 
days. Of this time the whole, or nearly the whole, is systematically 
diicctcd, exceptions excepted, to the pcrsumal objects of the man Idinself find 
lln»sc of his fan\ily ; the merchant tries to make mguey, the professional 
man struggles for success, and repiitalioit as Avell; and the politicuan for 
distinction and power. In addition tp tips, most men so situated Avould 
give a certain amount of personal and trouble, nioie or less, to 

charitable objects, and almost avery oifp Avould gi\e money; as inucli, 
probably, as Avoiild not interfere with his settled plans and spstelnl objects 
in life. Probably tliere are very few people Avho live altogetluT on a 
cheaper scale, or follow less expensive amuisements, than tliey ANonkl if 
there Avcrc neilhor poverty nor vice in the Avorld. Waiving, however, all 
questions of the positive amount of time and rnomy devoted to such 
objects, what is to be said of the general principle ? Taking into n(‘count 
the lads Avirh which Avo aio all familiar about the Avietchedness Jind 
degradation of conbiderable section^ of the community, is this Avay of life 
justifiable, (iT ought those anIio adopt it to make coie iderablc changes in 
their Avay of life for the express purpose of devoting thom‘'elves systematic- 
ally to bencA^oleiit objects. due piactical answer to this question is not 
likely to Ik* doubtful. In fact, it is already ansAvered in the iiegatiAT by 
the existence of that uniform j)iactice, the piopriety of whieii it calls in 
question. But ought it ; that iv, is it for the general good that it should 
be BO answered? The princijdos explained above appear to show that 
it ouglit. The general good is composed of the g(^od of all the members 
Avho go to make it up; and if it be tnie that the individual desires supply 
the framework, or rather supply the material, out of Avhich the framework 
of nations and all other bodies of men are made, it inevitably follows that 
the principal part of eacli individual person’s life must be occupied by 
efforts to satisfy those desires, and that his efforts to satisfy the benevolent 
desires must be exceptional and occasional. 

It may appear needless to take the trouble to explain the theoretical 
grounds of a proposition which is generally accepted unconsciously and as a 
matter of course, but it is one of vast practical importance, for it exposes 
the fallacy of the view of society which is described at the beginning of 
this essay, a vieAv os common as it is fallacious, and which has more 
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than once caused great calamities when it has been enthu8iastica% 
embraced. This view, as has been shown from the phraseology of thtoe 
who hold it, appears to bo that human society — using the word not 
has been used throughout the body of this essay for men consid«r»d hi 
certain relations, but as the name for the aggregate of all the relatiolD* in 
which men stand to each other — is a vast corporation which ought to give 
every one a fair chance of obtaining satisfaction for all his reasonable 
desires, especially the desire of being instructed and of maintaining him- 
self and his family in comfort by employments suitable to his natural 
capacity. The answer to this is that the huger part, indeed the largest 
and most impoitant part of the life of every human being, is occupied, in 
fact, and with an eye to the general interest ought to be occupied, by 
individual pursuits, that we can tell nothing of the ultimate objects for 
which mankind exists, ov of tlio degree of ^happiness which they may be 
ultimately capable of attaining, but that in any state of things sufficiently 
like our own for us to be able to reason or even to think about it, bene- 
volence must bo the adjective, and the self-regarding passions and desires 
the substantive, part of our nature. 

The practical infer onces from thef»e two licws of the nature and 
functions of society (which may be called without offence the socialist and 
the individualist) uould not differ much in any particular case. Produce, 
for example, an ignorant and vicious child, and both the socialibt and the 
individualist would agree that it is an object of great importiince that it 
should be properly taught to eaiu its living and do its duty. Yet they 
would say so on very different ground'^. The one would say the child is 
the victim of a social wrong. Society ought not to have left it in this 
6ta*c. It is its duty to save it from that state, and if it does not do so it 
must thank itself for the consequences. The other would content himself 
with sa) ing, liere is an evil which can be remedied, or at any rate alle- 
viated. L<'t us do so accordingly. But he would not invent any abstraction 
for the sake of hi} ing the blame upon it. The importance of this is that 
in practice the abstraction “ society ” always comes to bo identified with 
people wlio arc well off in the woild, and who are accordingly supposed 
to have profited by the iniquitous arrangements which ‘‘society” is sup- 
posed to have made ; and this would be true, or at least intelligible, if those 
who hold this view could get over the preliminary difficulty of showing 
what particular constitution of things they undorstiind by the word 
“ society ; ” on wdiat grounds they formed their conception ; and when, 
how, and by whom, that model had been debased so as to produce the bad 
results which cxcilc their indignation. Till they can do that, they must 
be content to take the world as they find it, to assume that it will remain 
substantially what it is, and to use such means as it affords for the lemedy 
or alleviation of its misfortunes as tlie opportunity for doing so arises. 
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The notions entertained in England respecting irregular cavalry are very 
vague, A confused picture, compounded of the ancient Scythian, the 
Arab of the desert, the Cossack, and the Bashibazouk, rises up in the 
mind. According to the popular idea, the Indian irregular horseman is a 
sort of mounted bandit, ready to serve us, if it be made worth his while, 
and so long as lie is permitted to do so in his own way and with 
sufficient licence. This opinion is very far removed from the truth. 

Irregular cavaliy differ from regular cavalry,* in having a smaller 
number of officers; and in the fact that the former provide their own 
horses, arms,| and uniform, and receive a higher rate of pay accordingly, 
•while regular cavalry are treated in the same manner as English dragoons, 
except that they draw no rations for themselves. It does not follow, 
however, that an irregular cavalry regiment is a motley, ill-mounted 
rabble. The horses and arms must be approved oi by the commanding 
officer, who also chooses a uniform to which the corps is obliged to adhere. 
The men are subjected to pretty nearly the same drill and discipline 
as their Icdlows in tlie regular service, though perhaps the system is 
Ciarried on in a somewhat looser manner. The officors of the former 
branch are few in mirnber, but then they arc gtnerally young, picked 
men, and many oppoUunities of distinction de lied to theiT- fellows 

in a r('gular regiment. The iollowing is the coinj)lemont of English 
officers: Coiniiiandant, second in command, adjutant, assistant -surgeon. 
Besides the above, two or three “ doing-duty officers " are now appointed 
to each corps. 

The luiilorm of the irregular cavaliy is ordinarily aa follou*.-, colour 
and lace varying according to the lancy of the respective commandants: 
A long tunic of cloth, a scari round the waist, a turban, breeches of a sort 
oi drill, and dyed sonic light colour, and long jack-boots. Each man 
carries a tulwar, J as well as either a carabine or lanoc, besides sometimes 
on the day of battle, pistol and dagger. In the matter of clinging the 
1 ulwar, a useful hint is afforded to our dragoon officers. It is suspended 
fiom the waistbelt by a couple of straps only two or three inches long. 
Thus listened, it makes none of that jingling which betrays the move- 
ments of European cavalry from so great a distance, neither is the razor- 


* All native cavaliy either has been or is to be made irregular, 
t On tliG application i)f commandants, Government issues a certain number of 
carabines to each corps ; the men, however, paying for the same. 

J A tulwar is the broad, curved, and sometimes very heavy, sabre used by the 
natives of India* 
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like edge of the tulwar, the Made of which is encased in a sheath of wood 
and leather, injured by constant banging about. The pay of a private 
trooper is 3G^. a year, out of which he has to find and keep a horse, arms, 
and uniform, besides feeding himself. 

Most iiTOgular corps, whether infantry or cavalry, have been called into 
existence by one of two exigencies : hostilities necessitated a sudden increase 
of troops, or else a corps for a particular service, or to garrison a newly 
conquered district, was required. When this want occurred, some smart 
oflGcer was told to raise a regiment. Men whose only means of liveli- 
hood lies between the alternative of war or rapine, abound throughout 
India ; consequently, recruits already more than half-trained to the pro- 
fession of arms soon flocked to his standard. A few weeks, in cases of 
emergency, are deemed suflScient for drill and organization ; the regiment 
is then employed at once. Generally, the first commandant gives his 
name to tlie corps; and occasionally an officer is allowed to raise li 
complete little force of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, all to serve under 
his own immediate command. This was the case witli Rattray during 
tlic late mutiny. 

As the readiest moans of giving a clear idea of what irregular cavalry 
are, we purpose taking a particular regiment, and presenting the reader 
will, a short sketch of its exploits against the mutineers. The corps we 
select is Cureton’s regiment of Mooltanee cavalry.* The men composing 
this regiment are remaikablo for certain peculiarities, yet these do not so 
much divorce them from the remainder of their branch of the service, but 
what their history may present a tolerably accurate delineation of the 
whole. 

The ^Iooltan(‘es are a wild tribe, residing in the city of !Mooltan and 
that portion of the tians-Indus country called the Derajat. .A wild, 
barren, desolate district this last, but they regard it with feelings of 
the most devoted atlaehment. With the Mooltanees, who are of pure 
Pathan hlood, f and very proud of it too, are mingled many Beloochce 
families, wlio have in course of time coino to be frequently known by 
the same name, and indeed to share most of the IMooltanee’s good qualities. 
He is remarkable for gallantry, truthfulness, love of home, and a chivalrous 
sense of honour. As brave as the Pathan of Afghanistan, courage is 
not, as with the latter, obscured by treachery and ferocity. Splendid 
swordsmen, horsemen whom no exertion can weary, soldiers whom no 
odds can appal, subjects whom no temptation can withdraw from their 
allegiance, unsurpassed cither in the charge, the pursuit, or the scouting 
party, and hating the Sikhs most intensely — the value of the Mooltanees 
to the Punjaub Government is great. Unfortunately, the tribe is a small 
one, numbering no more than 2,500 fighting men. During the Sikh 


♦ It may be os well to mention that the writer of this article is not, and never has 
been, oonnected with the regiment in question. 

t Pathan, not Afghan, is the proper naxno of the inhabitants of A^hanistan, 
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rebellion of 1848-49, they formed a portion of that force by means -of 
which Herbert Edwardes was enabled to stem Moolraj's progress. In 

1857, the outbreak of the Indian mutiny found Herbert Edwardes — 
then Lieutenant- Colonel Herbert Edwardes, C.li. — commissioner of 
Peshawur. That station was in a very critical position. The garrison 
was comjjoscd almost entirely of doubtful or disaffected native soldiejs, 
to keep whom in order there was but a small number of English trooj)'?, 
wdiilst succour from elsewhere was hopeless. In the midst of these diill- 
cultics, Herbert EJwaixles bethought him of his gallant comrades of the 
second Sikh Avar, and summoned them to his assistance. Sj)ite of the 
apparently desperate state of our affairs, and disregarding every induce- 
ment of ambition, all the ties of race and of religion, they at once 
responded to the ai)i)oal. On the 20th of May, Herbert Edwardes’s 
letter reached Dehra Ishmael Khan, their priiiei[al city ; and on the 1st 
jpf June, Gholain lliissan Khan, together with other eliiels and their 
folloAvers, ainoiinting to JOO horsemen, ajipcared in arms at Peshawur. 
They Avere thus the very first natives in the Punjaub who espoused our 
cause. Whilst at that station they did good service against the mutinous 
sepoys, who soon broke into open revolt, and Avere, to use the grim, 
term of the day, almost all accounted for. AVhen at last the security of 
oiir northern frontier Avas rc-cstabli.-)lied, and the ^looltanees Avere no 
longer requiied at Peshawur, Gholam JIussan Khan and his kinsfolk 
jictitioned to Le alloAved to form a regiment of COO troopers for service in 
llindoostan. Iheir request Avas granted; and at Lahore, early in January, 

1858, the regiment w'as raised. The appointment of commandant Avas 
giv( u to Captain Charles Cureton, an irregular cavalry ollicer of some 
experience, lire other oflicm-s Avere Lieutenant Dixon, second in com- 
mand; Lieutenant Williams, adjutant; Lieutenant Go ling and Lieutenant 
li. M. Smith, doing duty ; As.'^istant-surgeon Baillic, medical officer. 
Gholain llus.saii Khan, the man of higdiest rank and influc*nee in the 
tribe, was appointed native commandant, and llic other chicle Avere made 
native officers. The regiment consisted of five troops of Mooltanee 
Patluins, and one of ]\Iooltanee Beloochees, each troop nuinlieriiig one 
hundred sabres, A large jiroportiou of the men had been employed as 
frontier jiolice, and many bad served a.s auxiliaries to the British in the 
second 8ikh wmi*. Thi.^ ciiciinislance, combined willi tlieir national habits 
and tastes, rendered them the best possible mateiial for a body of light 
eaA ally. 

C’ureton only stayed at Laliore the short time required to embody the 
r'ginient, and on the l lth January started Avitli it lor Koorkce, the men 
taking Avitli them a j)romiHe from .Sir John LaAvreiicc that their absence 
1 1 0111 ilie Punjaub sl^ould not <*xceed a year. Troops were urgently 
lequired in tlie field, so dilll and marcliiug bad to jaoceed together. A 
motley, Avilil-looking crew liad Cureton to deal Avitli : men Avith so ardent 
a love of home, and so great rejnignance to drill and discipline, that they 
Avere now for the fust time taking regular set vice : proud, fierce Avairiors, 
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but imbued with the most chivalrous notions of fidelity, and captiMe ^ 
the greatest attachment to their leaders. The task of acquiring indue^co 
with tliese wild soldiers of fortune, of controlling and directing tbeit 
impulsive natures, was diffiailt. It was, however, one to which Captain 
Cureton was fully equal. Experienced, indefatigable, courteous yet firm, 
and jiossessing the tact to adapt means to materials, Cureton did credit to 
Sir John Lawrence’s choice. lie had upwards of GOO first-rate swordbmen 
and splendid horsemen, every man, however, armed and clothed according 
to Ills individual fiiiiry, and quite unacquainted with drill or discipline. 
These he was called on to organize and lead into tlie field, without the 
delay of a day. Under such circumstances, he made no attempt to get 
them into order, according to the pipeclay notion of the term. lie knew 
that to re-cast such n heterogeneous mass would not only demand time 
which could not be afforded, but would substitute for their own mode of 
fighting an imperfectly understood system, more calculated to hamper than 
to aid them in the day of trial, lie therefore determined not to do too 
much. As to dress and arms — which latter consisted of sword, nuitch- 
lock or lanco, pistol, and dagger — he confined himself to causing their 
clothes to be d^ed khakee, or mud-colour, and adding a few Englibli 
carabines. In drul, he limited his effoits to teaching a few elementary 
inana‘Uvros, so as to enable them to work together. With regard to 
discipline, he endeavoured to put himself in the position of their khan.' 
He inflicted but few jmnishmenta, but when he did punish it was done 
with gieat se\(rity. His great difficulty was to overcome their horror 
of oven that elementary drill which he taught them. Indeed, it seemed as 
if his cflort.s ^\ere to be overtbroun on the very threshold; for when he 
endeavoured to form them into Uvo ranks, their pride took the alaim, 
and not a man wt»ulJ go into the rear rank. At length they arranged 
among themselves that it should be composed of men of inferior position 
and family. After a march of 270 miles, the Mooltauees anived at 
Koorkoe, which is situated about 70 miles to the south-east of Umballa. 
They were forthwith incorpoiated in the force assembled there under the 
command of Biigadier General Jones, and destined to operate against the 
icbels in Kohilcimd. It was compose (i, besides the Mooltanccs, of a batta- 
lion of the GOtli Biflcs, 1st Punjauh Infantry, 1st Sikh Infanti}'', 17th 
Punjaub Inlantry, r.nd Austin’s Field Battery, and on the 17th AjJiil 
ojKned the campaign by crossing tlie Ganges near Ilurdwar. 

Having s.'iul so mucli for our Indian Cossacks, we now proceed to 
illiwtarate their value as soldiers, their modes of fighting. 

Let the leader imagine a body of wild, uncouth, fiery-eyed, swarthy 
liorsemen, drawn up in lino. A tract of low, thick brushwood is on the 
1 iglit hand and on the left ; in front a clear open space, in some places 
covcicd with coarse grass, in others witli patches of green corn; in tho 
background a small cluster of mud huts, iirom amongst which the white- 
domed mosque is conspicuous. Who are these dark horsemen ? Are they 
mutineers, or loyal soldiers of the QueenN " To one fresh fiom England it 
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would be difficult, at the first glance, to decide this question. On looking 
more attentively, however, he would perceive a little in firont of the line a 
Slnall knot of horsemen whom, in spite of turbans and waist-shawls, in spite 
of Oriental-looking tunics, long beards, and swarthy complexions, lie would 
discover to be the English officers of Cureton’s Mooltanee Cavalry. These 
officers, as well as their men, eagerly watch the conflict which is being 
carried on in the adjoining jungle, listening to the shote and shouts 
which mark the progi'ess of the fray. The din of battle becomes louder 
and louder, and soon in the distance one or two wounded rebels bleak 
from the jungle, dragging themselves painfully along in the direction of 
the village. Jn a few minutes a score of fugitivea follow, and shortly 
after a largo body of the enemy’s artillery, cavalry and infantry, num- 
bering some 1,C00 men, in orderly retreat, appear in the open space a^iout 
half a mile from the British cavalry. On catching sight of the foe, the 
officers take post in front of the line, while the haughty Pathans they 
lead, with eyes flashing from excitement, raise their hands towards 
heaven, muttering rapidly, “ Allah, Allah Ackb.irr’ The next instant 
the quiet-looking, slightly built English oflicer, tlic‘ir Lader, gives the 
word to draw swords and charge. Onwards, like a torieiit, rush the 
gallant band, officers, both natite and English, in front; w'hile the six 
kettle-drnuimers licat their drums with energy.* the liii(‘ apjnoaches 
the enemy, some three or four of the Mooltaiiees, anxious to gain tlie 
approbation of their officers, rusli to the fiont and jduiige into the hostile 
ranks. A second after, their comrades are with them. The enemy, 
meanwhile, finding flight impossible, stand at bay, fire a scattered volley, 
draw their swords, and with sullen desperation aw'ait the oust t. Fora 
few moments nothing is to be made out but a surging, shifting crowd of 
mingled horsemen and infantry engaged in mortal combat, for in ihc^sc 
days quarter was unheard of. Sw\jrds, bayonets, and lanco-h (‘ads gleam 
in the sun, groans and cur&es lise up to heaven, While iiere and there a 
figure sinking amidst the waves of this human sea, shows that ■ ome brave 
Mooltanee, some base rebel lias fought his last fight. The most terrific 
blows are given and received. One rebers Lead is severed from his body 
by a light sweep from a Mooltanee sabre, wliilc the Britisli leader’s horse 
is cut almost literally in two hy a mutineer. 

The Englisli officers, led by their ardour into the thick(‘st of the onemy’s 
ranks, arc in some instances surrounded. Using their revolvers with deadly 
effect, they succeed in defending themselves until a cry being raised 
that their leaders are in danger, numbers of the MooltaneeS rush to4beir 
aid, anxious to avoid the deep disgrace which according to Oriental notions 
they would incur, should any of them be slain. Down go the rebels in 
scores, but they are numerous and desperate, while the Mooltanhcs are 

^ L. ! 

♦ Among tlm. Mooltanecs, the kettle^rumincr is usually au old ^ad trusted 
dependant oi the rhief. It is a point of honour with Orientals not to touch 
drtunmers in action, wiiilc}, at the same time, the capture of a kcttlo-droiu 
ni)on as equal to that of a standard. « ^ 
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comparatively few in number. A good cauae, brave leaders and a gal- 
lantry which can not be surpassed, however, aid the latter. In mauptial 
fuiy, some of them seize their mounted adversaries round the waist,* and 
ding themselves to the ground with them in a death struggle. After a 
while individuals become separated from the mass, and numerous single 
combats take place. By ones and twos tl)e combatants fall on every side, 
till at length ^e rebels, leaving the ground strewed with their dead, flee 
in all directions, the victors pursuing them. 

General Jones, after crossing the river, advanced boldly yet with 
caution into the forest which skiited its ^banje. He had nut proceeded 
more than four miles, when his advanced guard fell in with the enemy 
strongly posted in a thick jujigle, near a place called Bhagnecwalla. The 
fire of the artillery and fiOth Bifles, together with a charge made by Lieu- 
tenant Gosling at the head of a troop of Mooltances, soon compelled him 
to retreat. The general now made use of Curcton’s regiment, which, 
supported by Austin's Field Battery, charged the rebels whenever they 
attein])ted to form. The retieat soon became a rout, the fugitives aban- 
doning their camp Ci^uipage and guns, casting away their arms, and even 
throwing off their clothes to facilitate escape. The Mooltaneos followed 
them for some mii<.s, cutting up a laige number and capturing four guns. 
On tills occasion Lieutenant Gosling kilkd ei^ lit mtn Avith his revolver, 
every otlior man in the legiment disposing of thiee at least. The natives 
say that the spirits of tlie dead still haunt the scene, and that their groans 
may be heard in the night. The loss of the regiment was — killed, one 
trooper and one horse; wounded, sixteen of all ranks, and nineteen hoises. 

The morning after the action at Bhag.:eewalla, Captain Cureton having 
reason to think that the rebels defeated on the previous day were concealed 
in some tliick jungle to the north of Nujeejabad, sent out Jemadar Einam 
Buksli Khan, and forly troojiers, to patrol in tliat direction. Wliilst 
carrying out this duty, Emani Buksh received infoimation from villagers, 
that some miles off, in a fort called Khote, was a rebel Nawab and five 
hundred followers. AVith happy audacity, the jemadai* promptly marched 
to the fort, and surrounding it, summoned the garrison to surrender and 
give up the Nawab. He tlireatened that in case his demand was not com- 
plied with, he would put every soul to the sword. The rebels, imposed 
upon by his bold bearing, and probably dispirited by the reverse of the 
pieceding day, abandoned all idea of flight or resistance. The Nawab 
came out and gave himself up, was disarmed and placed under a strong 
escort. Emam Buksh then entered the fort, placed a guard at the gate, 
turned out the garrison, first depriving them of their arms, and then sent 
information to camp of the brilliant exploit he had achieved. For this 
dashing deed, Jemadar Emam Buksh Khan received the third of 
the Order of Merit. 

On the 18 th April, General Jones pushing on first to Nujeejabad, and 
afterwards to the fort of Futtehghur, found them both abandoned by the 
enemy, who had loft behind in the two places eight guns, besides ammu- 
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iiltlon and grain. On the 21st, having by this time been joined by four 
hcM-vy guns and a squadron of the carabineers, he proceeded to attack a 
l^ody of the rebels at Nugeenah, amounting to 10,000 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry, and 15 guns; and, after a smart action, totally defeated them. 
The loss of the rebels on this oc^sion was estimated at 800 killed, 
besides w'ounded — among the f(u mcr being several people of distinction — 
and all their guns. Tiio British loss was but slight. The share the 
Mooltance cavalry took in this brilliant, \^'ell- conducted affair was im- 
portant and distinguished. It seems to hafe been, as ‘fat as they were 
concerned, the liardest fought of any they have-becn yet engaged irt. 

The regiment — of which, it would appear,' bply half the number was 
present with the commandant, the romaindei^'ilarelng probably employed 
on other duties over a different part of the field — was ])osted on the left 
of the line. On the enemy’s cavalry threatening ai! attack in tliat quarter, 
Captain Curcton was ordered to charge, and, after’ dispersing them, to 
turn the right of tlie rebel infantr}'. Just as he rdtieived this order, a 
young gentleman of scvcntc(‘n or eighte(‘n rode up^tti Captain Cufet on and 
asked permission to accompany him as a volunteer. Gladly acceding to 
the youth’s rcquc'st, he gave the word to advance at a trot. When 
within a hundred yards of the foe, the Mooltanees increased their pace 
to a galhqi, chai-gcd ;wiJ diqxT^^od the cavalry, cutting up many (not, 
liow'cver, without loss to thcmselvo'*) and ca]>turing three guns. Here 
Lieutenant Williams’s horse fell under him, the rider fortunately escaping 
W'ith only a few bruises. Here also the young rolnnteer before nien- 
llirncd, with only a couple of Mooltanees to back luui, attacked a knot of 
the' rebels, and thougli the sw'ords of the gallant three did good c \ecution, 
the brave boy received some very scvct<‘ and dangr rous Avounds. After 
the capture of the guns Curcton crossed a nullah (a small ravine or 
watercourse) for the i»ur])ose of attacking a body of infantry drawn up in 
rear of it. Ho had just re-furmed the regiment, after the diserder conse- 
quent on ]/assing this obstacle, and w'as advancing to charge t-io enemy, 
when Lieutenant Gosling, who had shown liinisclf a good soldier both at 
Bhagneewalla and in that da}’s fight, came across a dismounted' rebel 
tiooper. Gosling unhesitatingly attacked him, but was at once shot 
through the chest by lii.s adversary. Gosling's death was .soon avenged, 
the enemy’s infantry bciing quickly dispersed and driven olf the field, with 
the loss of a hundred men. 

NcAhing now remaining in Ids immc'diate front, Curcton, confident of 
victory, and with that liappy instinct which made him so excellent a 
lea hr of irregular cavalry, determined to ascertain the rebel’s line of 
retreat. Sweejang at a rapid pace across the plain, in rear of the enemy's 
position, he cut up many scattered fugitives as he went. Tlie Hin- 
dnobtance is lik(' a rat ; W'heii eompellcd to fight he will r(3sist to the last, 
and many of those fugitives fought desperately ; at length, on reaching 
a spot about five miles in rear of the enemy’s extreme left, he perceived 
the foo in full retreat, while immediately in ^ront was a party of chiefs 
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mounted on six elephants, and surrounded by cavalry and infantry. To 
see, to charge, to defeat, was the work of a few moments. The elephants 
were captured, the chielh killed, the party dispersed, and an* English 
telegraph signaller delivered. This man, who had been captured some 
time previously, and been taken into the field in order that he might be a 
spectator of the defeat of his countrymen, was rescued by Captain Cureton 
at great personal danger to himseir. 

Scarcely have the victors time to congratulate themselves on their 
success, than they perceive th-at more peril, more glory, is in store for them. 
A large body of the enemy is dhcerned approaching, and the position 
of the little band — they do not exceed 200 sabres — becomes critical. 
Retreat, however, is not to be thought of. Cureton withdraws into a 
grove by the roadside, and there awaits the arrival of the rebels. On 
come the doomed nmsw intfired wi^ a feeling of security by the sight of 
the ca||tured elephants with the party, d^ich they consequently deem to 
be composed of their own people. Nearer and nearer they approach, 
hurrying to avoid the bayonefs of the victorious British infantry in their 
rear. They are now seen to amount to 800 infantry, 500 cavalry, and 
some guns ; and Cureton, as lie turns from them to g<ize on his own 
scanty host, feels that his is a despeiatc venture. On come the rebels, 
and the grove, containing their supposed fi lends, is almost reached. 
Still not a sound issues from the trees, not a greeting strikes the ear, 
not a signal meets the eye. Suddenly a clear English voice rings out 
the word “ Charge T* and in an instant the Mooltiinecs are in the midst 
of the panic-stricken foe. Taken by surprise, daunted by the fury of 
the onset, tlie rebels do not lesist long, but llec in all directions, leaving 
upwards of one hundred dead on the ground, and a green fitandard 
and several guns as trophies. With this feat of arms end the gsillant 
deeds of Cureton and his Mooltanees in the action of Niigeenah. They 
may well be proud of that day ; for to defeat cavaliy and artillery, then 
infantry, then again cavalry, ariillery, and infan tiy combined, in ihe 
latter case contending against cnoinious odds, were exploits of which 
even a veteran corps might boast. How much more, then, a young regi- 
ment only throe months raibed, and engaged tint day iu its second action ! 

Lieutenants Dixon, Williams, Smith, and Thomas were each of them 
in the course of the day engaged in single combats with the rel)cls. 
Jemadar Etnam Buksli Khan, tlio captor of Khotc, similarly distinguislied 
himself. He did not, how'cver, escape without receiving two swoid-cuts. 
The total loss of the regiment in killed, wounded, and missing on this 
occasion was one English oflicer, one volunteer, three native officers, three 
non-commissioned olRcers, twenty-thne troopers, and fifty-eight horses. 

On the return of the regiment to c.unp. Captain Cureton ascertained 
that the youth who had acconipauied him as a volunteer, and whoso 
desperate gallantry had procured him two dangerous wounds, w'aa not, as 
he imagined, a British officer, but a sludiuit ol the Uoorkee Civil Engiueer 
College, led by an adventurous spirit to follow the force to the field. A 
VOL. VII.— KO. 37. 8. 
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strong recommendation in Lis favour Laving been made by C^giliaizi 
Cureton, and backed up by tlie general, Mr. lianna, for sucL wai, bis 
name, obtained an unattached commission as the reward of his intrepidL|y. 
Subsequently he was appointed to do duty with die Ist Funjaub Irre- 
gular Cavalry, and is now adjutant of Fane’s Horse. We sorry to add 
that he will limp to his dying day, from iho effect of the Wdiagads received 
at Nugeenah. 

Ailer this action the Mooltauecs had little of any im||^|r^ce to do 
until the capture of Bareilly. In the operations which led tojdiis result 
they did good service, paiticularly in opening communication with Lord 
Clyde, ulio was attacking the jdacc from one side, while General Jones 
was co-operating with him Iroin the other. On this occasion they foil in 
■with several Ghazeea. Thc«^e desperattt fanatics — men who have devoted 
themselves to death in destroying the iiifideis, auJ have prepared them- 
selves lor that holy snerifioe })y drinking bhang to intoxication — (ittacked 
the Mooltanocs with tlie iiiosL saA'age resolution. To use the words of 
Ca])taiii Curetoii, as they rushed frantically about, more )iba.mnd dogs 
than anything else, they were very tlifficiiln to kill,” ln.9omo jUistanccs 
during tlie campaign, tliey actually disiuouiitod and cut right and left, 
even creeping under tlie stomachs of their adversaries* horses, in their 
determination to inflict and obtain death. In their religious madness 
doatli was a boon above all price, for would it not Ciirry lliem straight 
to jiaradbc ? 

Information being received that the gariison left in Shalijohaupore 
by I ^ord Cl}(le on his advance was hard pres'^ed, anil had been compelle<l 
to take refuge in the jail, General Jones, witli a considerably augmented 
force, Avas at once scut out to effect its relief. In this succcssfiil o[)eratiori, 
as well as in the attack on tlie British forces at Shahjchan2>orc on the 
Kith May, and the skinuiah of the IStli of tin* s;imc month — at the latter 
the commandcr-in-cliief liiuisell being present — tne Mooltaiic'es W’ere not 
seriously engaged. Scarcely a day passed, however, withuit some alight 
affair taking ])lacc between tliMu and the rebils. In the bkirmisli of the 
IHih, Lord Clyde, as was Ins Avont, exi)o-<fd liimbcll very ireel}, ami 
thereby caused the Mooltanets so iniieh anxiety, tliat they resolved on 
trying the effect of a petition. Accordingly, H'jiaiiing in a body to the 
tent of tli(‘ir coniinaitdai't, they jnoceeded to open tlu‘ir hearts to him. 
With great earnesfiies'", they spoke id* the daiigiT the Lord Sahib incurred, 
and re])re 6 ented that if anything Avere to liapjieii to him not n man in the 
force Avould be able to hold up his head aftertvards. They begged, 
therefore, that Cureton would, on their behalf, petition the commander-in- 
chief to take more care of himself for the future. Cureton pointed out to 
ibcTn that Lord Clyde was the chief, and could not bo dictated to as to 
Avhat'hc should do. This explanation by no means satisfied bis auditory, 
wdio, much cast down, left his presence shaking their heads, and were 
greatly relieved Avhen, a few days after, the cotumunder-in-chief quitted 
the camp, without having sustained any injury. 
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On tbe 24th May, General Jones encountered the rebel forces at 
Bunai, and completely defeated them. The Biitish cavalry — ^amoug 
whom were Cuieton’s Mooltanees, together with Tomb’s troop of Hoi'se 
Artillery — under Brigadier Hagart, formed the left. The enemy being 
very sti'ong in this arm^ continually outflanked and threatened that 
portion of the line, invariably retiring whenever the brigade was halted to 
enable the guns to open fire. Brigadier Hagart’s progress was thus con- 
siderably impeded, and alternately halting and advancing, he gained but 
little ground. At length, as the brigade was passing a large grove of 
mango-trees, Curcton, who formed the extreme left, suddenly received 
intelligence fiom his fiankers tliat the rebel horse were charging down on 
the left flank of his regiment. Hurriedly wheeling up the left squadron, 
which, though taken by surprise, behaved with admirable steadiness, ho 
had hardly completed the movement, when the enemy were upon them, 
’i'he rebel chief, with about twenty followers — Gliazees — made such a 
furious onset, that in an instant they had pierced the line. The regiment 
did not waver for an instant, and almost immodiatc dtath was the reward 
of ihtir temerity. Not a man of the twenty-one escaped, but ere they fell 
they had succeeded in killing and wounding several of the Mooltanees. 
The chief, who wa^ commandant of the whole rebel cavalry, quitted this 
life tragically. A young Mooltance mode a stroke at him with his spear, 
and missed. Determined that liis prey should not escape, he dropped 
the faithle.s^ weapon, and, clasping him round the waiht, the two fell 
to the ground in mortal struggle. When the fight was over, both were 
found dtttd : the trooper with a pistol bullet through the body, and the 
lebol chief with a d.iggei in his chest. Meantime, the steadiness and 
imposing presence of the Mooltanees had prevented the remainder of the 
robehi from making any vigorous attack. Those, amounting to between 
two and three hundred, had followed their leader xsith sufficient gallantry 
till their horbcs almost touched those of their ad\er8arics. They then 
pulled short up ; and, allowing their deader and his brave followers to 
rush alone on the road to death and paradise, commenced filing their 
carabines and dashing tlieir lances at the foe. No sign of confusion or 
fear gave them any encouragement to charge home, and in a few moments 
— tlie Ghazees having been disposed of — Cuieton shouted ** Charge !” That 
word was the signal fur the rebels to fly at the utmost speed of their 
horses. As they passed the mango-grove they -wore joined by another 
body of equal strength, which had remained concealed on the farther side* 
Scattering over the country, and bettor mounted than their pursuers, 
they managed to escape with the comparatively small loss in the whole 
affair of twenty-six killed, and about fifty wounded. The broken romnantil 
ol the rebel army wore pursued for some distance, but without much 
effect, beyond their being prevented rallying. Little worthy of note 
occurred during the remaining few days the column continued in the 
field. The ohjects of tlie expedition were fully carried out, but the enemy 
nowhere made a serious resifftancc. In the whole of these operations tlie 

8— a 
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Mooltnnces took an active part. A few days afler their return they Were 
again despatched as part of a force under Brigadier Taylor, and took 
a prominent part in the action which terminated in tlie capture of 
Shahabad. 

It is a pretty general idea among military men, that the same troops 
cannot with efficiency discharge the duties of light cavalry, in the proper 
acceptation of the term, and also iBght in line. A perusal of an account 
of the exploits of the Mooltanees, and of the above-quoted pas^ge — for it 
was through this regiment that Cureton obtained information — ^we hope 
uill seiwe to dissipate this notion. 

From the date of the captm*e of Shahabad until the beginning of 
October, the Mooltanoes remained at Shalijchanpore. During this interval 
of comparative inactivity, however, parties of them had several slight 
encounters with tlic rebels in the neighbourhood, establishing in most 
cases a decided superiority as swordsmen over their opponents. The 
troops were not permitted much time to recruit after the dangers and 
fatigues they had undergone. The rebels having become more daring 
from the respite they had received. Sir Thomas Seaton, the successor of 
General Jones at Shah j chan pore, in the beginning of October marched 
against, and signally defeated them. On this occasion the Mooltanees 
rendered great services in the pursuit, killing about one hundred of the 
enemy, besides wounding others. Of this number seven fell beneath the 
sabre of one of Curetoii’s non-commissioned officers. 

On the 18th October, 1858, the Mooltanees again took the field with 
BrigaclitT Troup’s column. That officer marched from Shahjehanpore for 
the purpose of picssing tlie rebola in the north and north-east, of Oudh, 
and diiving them in the direction of that part of the Terai,*near Baraiteh, 
on which point seve/al other columns, and the commandcr-in-chief 
himself at the head of a considerable body of troops, were converging. 

In this cam 2 )aign tlie Mooltanees were not, witli one exception, so 
hotly engaged as tliey had been in. the preceding one ; but their services 
as scouts and flankers jirovcd invaluable. It was a cuiious sight on the 
line of inarch to behold these wild looking horaemen performing the duties 
of rear-guard. On b()lh flanks, liding along in a very dCgage manner, 
might be seen couples of this lagged border cavalry, supported by a dis- 
orderly-looking clump or 80 , from amongst whose ranks a lance with its 
bright-coloured pennon uould here and there emerge. Suddenly a 
ncilgheif or a black buck, disturbed in its lair by the advancing soldiery, 
makes a rush across the lino of march. Immediately the soldier dis- 
appears in the liunter, discipline is Uirown to the winds, s]>urs set to tlieir 
horses, and a dozen or twenty eager horsemen dash furiously after the 
game. 


* A belt of the forest and jungle musing along the foot of the mountaiiii which 
separate Ncpaul from the British territoiy, 

t Literally, blue cow : ” au animal with the body of a COW and the head of a deer. 
It is very common in some parts of Indio, 
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In this, which may be termed die second campaign in Oiidli, the 
lifboltanees were engaged in several actions, and fully maintained their 
former reputation. We pass over the affairs of Mahadynore, Russoolporc, 
and the capture of MithoAvlie, in all of which they took part, as not pre* 
senting anything Avorlhy of record. Prom Mitbowlic, which was taken 
possesbion of on the 8th November, the force proceeded to Allygunge 
On the march to that place a desperate rebel trooper bid himself till the 
advanced guard reached the place where he was concealed, when he 
rushed out, and being well mounted, succeeded in passing them. Ilis 
intention was to try and reach the head of the column, wliere he expected 
to find and slay some officer of rank. One of the Mooltanees guessing his 
object, set spurs to his horse and galloped after him. Cureton, who was 
riding in fiout, and a little off the road, had also witnessed the proceed- 
ings of the Ghazee, and hiinied in purbuit, hoping to be able to cut him 
off. The chase was noAV becoming exciting. In advance, in the direction 
of the column, rode the rebel ; a little behind, and on one side, dashed 
Cnroton at the top of his horse's speed; Awhile directlj’^ in the rear hotly 
spurred the Mooltanoo. The matter Avas, hoAvever, soon terminated, for 
just as Cuuton Avas Avilhiii a few lengths of the fanatic, the Mooltanoe 
took a deliberate aim with his caiabiue, and though b(>th were going at 
racing speed, hucceeded in putting a bullet through the rebel’s heart. 
Cuieton arrived just as the desperado fell fiom his lioi&e, and only in lime 
to hear liim Aiith his dying breath thus address his slayer — “Dog! you 
have not even h t im* ^ee a cuihcd infidel’s face.” 

Oil the Dt Dcconiber, ISoS, Troup came in sight of the enemy under 
Pi inco Foroze Shah, at a place called Biswa. Order of battle AA^as promptly 
foinied, AA'hcn, on a large body of the rebel cavalry threatening his right, 
Troup ordcied Cureton to acU^ance toAvards them. The movement had 
scarcely commenced when, led by Feioze Shah in person, ilie hostile 
cavalry, taking the initiative, charged AA’ith the greatest determination and 
in excellent order. Putting his regiment to the gallop, Cureton met them 
gall.intly, and aflcr a few minutes* hard fighting, in Avhich some tci rifle 
cuts Averc given, the rebels fled, pursued by the Mooltances for some 
distance. This Avas jicrhaps one of the finest instances of the shock of 
cavalry which occurred during the mutiny. Both parties charging home, 
fought man to man for some time Avith great resolution, the rebels, Avho 
numbered many Ghazees in their ranks, not giving way till in a lair 
Btund-up fight they had both received and inflicted considerable loss. In 
the charge and pursuit, the Mooltances had about twenty men killed and 
wounded, while some fifty or sixty of the rebels were slain. Among the 
killed in the Mooltanee ranks was one of their best native officers, Jemadar 
Mowladad Khan, son of Ressaldar Mahomed Khan, also belonging to the 
regiment. On the termination of the action the bereaved father was 
the first person to report to Captain Cureton the death of his gallant son. 
Of the rebels every chief was either killed or wounded. 

Some days after, Ishmael Khan, one of tlie rebel chiefs, and Avho had 
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shot through the heel by a revolver at Biswa, came and surrendered 
himself at the head of liis followers. He said that he had been in arms 
the Britisli ever since the capture of Delhi ; but that since he had 
l!Mi|a opposed to the Mooltanecs, they and their sahib — meaning Cureton~ 
hM done him and liia followers more harm than all the rest. He declared 
tlmt they never felt safe night or day, and therefore Bun*endered them- 
Bolves. When he saw Curcton he asked him if ho was satisfii*d with tlie 
number he and his regiment had killed. ** There is hardly a house in 
Rohilcund,'’ continued the rebel chief, “ where the Mooltanccs have not 
caused grief.” 

A few weeks later, Colonel Dennis, GOth Ilifles, was scut northward 
with a small force to tlicperso the rebels who had fled to the outer border 
of the Terai. Lieutenant Dixon, with a weak squadron of Mooltanees, 
accompanied the expedition. On one occasion Lieutenant Dixon, sup- 
ported by some police cavalry, found a large body of nbel infantry with 
two guns drawn up in his front ; charging do\vu upon them he discovered 
as he approached, that a nullah iiitervomd between him and the enemy. 
The sight of the obstach* was powerless to check tlie boiling courage of 
the Mooltanees and iLdr gallant leader. Onwaid they sweep with 
unavailing ardour. A g illant attempt to cross was made ; but the enemy 
maintained a heavy fire cn the spot, and the horses became entangled in 
the quicksands ; Di.xon himself was shot througli the left shoulder and his 
charger killed, while men and horses fell rapidly around him. Success 
being clearly impossible, a retreat \vas ordert-d. Nothing like a ]>anio 
however ensued, and in spite of a hot fire the Mooltanet'a carried oil all 
their wounded. Thus, for the first time Miiee bee )niing a regiment, did 
the ^looltanecs Hulfer a rqgjilse— b^t not a di'>honoiiral)lo one. Lieutenant 
Dixon died of his wounuf^and m him her IMajesty lost an oirita r of 
biilliant promise. 

When the regiment was embodied on the IClh Janir r^ , 1S58, the 
t( rm of absence from the Punjaul) wa.s limited to ( iic year. That jicriod 
liad now expired, but the necessities of tlie State rendend an extension 
neccpsajy, and, at the request of Sir fhdm Lawuenco, the brave and loyal 
Jlooltanees continued to serve, adfr tl c cxjnration of their engagement, 
not only without murmiiiing, but with checrfulnesa. 

Nor w’as this a slight sacrifice. Fond as is the Mooltancc of fighting, 
yet even this taste is rivalled by the ardcait attachment to home, which 
i-^ one of his principal characteristics. Moreover, tlioae who WTre land- 
hulders suffered considerable inconvenience and no little loss, by this delay 
ill their return to the Punjaub. Imagining that they would only bo 
aivay for twelvemonths, according to agTComcnt, tliey had sub-let or 
arranged about thVir land for that time only. Their patience was not, 
however, long tried; for at the end of February, IBfiS, the rebellion 
being now almost stamped out, the different columns were broken up, and 
the Mooltanees received the route. One regfet mixed itself with the joy 
caieed by this intelligence, and that waft the thought of being separated 
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from the Ist battalion GOth Eiflea, between which and themselves a great 
friendship had sprung up. 

As soon as the order for the inarch reached them, those Mooltances 
who had lost any relations or connections during the two campaigns 
obtained leave to go and fetch their bodies. It had been the custom 
when any man fell for his kinsfolk to embalm the body, and, marking the 
spot, to bury it in a mount or hedge, till an opportunity occurred of 
transporting it to his home. They now hastened in every direction to 
take up the eoipses, and bring thm to Shalgehanpore, where they were 
to rojoin the regiment. From Shahjehanporo the Mooltanees marched 
for Pc&hawur, carr) ing with them a Jong train of carts, laden with coffins 
enclosing their deceased relations. During a short halt at Umballah, a 
complaint for the first time was made against tlie Mooltanees, wdio even 
during the temptations of a campaign had exhibited the most exemplary 
good conduct. Continuing their march, they passed through Rawul Pindec, 
where a serio-comic incident, in which, however, the comic decidedly pre- 
dominated, occurrc<l. A young trooper came to Captain Cureton in a 
great state of excitement, ..nd thus unfolded his grievance. He said that 
on examitiiiig hi' father’s coffin, which he had brought with him from 
llindoostan on a cart, he bad found it empty. It appeared that the 
docojused’a KMiiains had slipped through a crack in the bottom of the coffin. 
Now the young troop(*r had hired the cart to carry his father’s body, and, 
finding that alxsent, his rude sonbc of justice revolted at liaving to pay for 
an unlulfjlleJ contract. Cureton, hoAveyer, explained to him that no fault 
could be attributed to the driver, and that he was bound to pay the hiie 
agiced upon. Satisfied Avith the award, and this explanation, the tnoper 
left Curctoif s presence, and a short time afVerwards Avas seen cooking his 
dinner with the fragmt nts of the noAV useless Coffin. 

The loss of the regiim nt in killed and wounded during tho campaign 
A\as as folloAis : — Englisli ('fficers, 1; nath^e officers, 9 ; non-commissioned 
officcis and men, 12 J ; horses, 204, Of the English officers belonging to 
the regiment every one A\ a*! either killed or AAxmnded, or had his horso 
killed or wounde<l. 

The Government AAas not backward in recognizing the brilliant and 
important services rendered by Cureton and his men, Cureton himself 
Avas made, first, Brevet-Major, and subsequently Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel. 
The native commandant, Gholam llussan Khan, Avas raised to the rank of 
Sirdar Bahadur, received tlio lliird class Order of Merit and a pecuniary 
reward, and was further appointed Aakoel, or native representative, of tho 
British Government, at the couit of the Ameer of Cabul. One ressaldar 
(a rank unsAvering to that of captain of cavalry) Avas granted the rank of 
Bahadur, and nine native officer**, nfm-cominissioned officers and troopers, 
obtained the third class order of nieiit. The rank of Sirdar Bahadur 
carries Avith it an annuity of 12L n year, and that of Bahadur one of 3C/. 
a year. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

A Visit to Guestwick. 

S the party from Ailing- 
ton rode up the narrow 
J] igh- street of Guestwick, 
and across the market 
square towards the small, 
r(*«;j)ectable, but very 
dull low of new houses 
in Avhicli Mrs. E imes 
lived, the pcojde of 
(fuestwick A\ ere all aware 
that Miss L»Iy Dale uas 
escorted by her future 
husband. The opinion 
that bIic had been a vciy 
fortunate piil avus cpi- 
tainly generil ainoncr tlu 
(JuL.stAMckiaus, though it 
A\as not alw lys expressed 
in open or generous 
tonriR. “ It was a gr at 
match for her,” . ome 
said, but shook their 
heads at the same time, hinting that Mr. Crosbie’s life in London was not 
all that it should be, and suggesting that she might have been more safe 
liad she been content to bestow herself upon some couiitiy neighbour of 
less dangerous pretensions. Others declared that it Avns no such great 
match after all. They kueAV his income to a penny, and believed that 
the young people would find it very difficult to keep a house iu London 
unices the old squire intended to assist them. But, nevertheless, Lily 
AAas envied as blie rode through the toAvn with her handsome lover by 
her side. 

And she was very happy. I will not deny that she had some feeling 
of triumphant satisfaction in the knoAvledge that she was envied. Such 
a feeling on her part was natural, and is natural to all men and women 
who are conscious that tliey have done well in the adjustment of their own 
affairs. As she herself had said, he was her bird, the spoil of her own 
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gun, the product of such capacity as she liad in her, on vhich she was to 
live, and, if possible, to thrive during the remainder of her life. Lily 
fully recognized the importance of the tiling die was doing, and, in 
soberest guise, had thought much of this matter of marriage. But the 
more she thought of it the more satisfied she was that she was doing well. 
And yet she knew that there was a risk. He who was now everything to 
her might die; nay, it was possible that he might be other than she 
thought him to be ; that he might neglect her, desert her, or misuse her. 
But she had resolved to trust in everything, and, having so trusted, she 
would not provide for herself any possibili/y of retreat. Her ship should 
go out into the middle oceiin, beyond all ken of the secure port from which 
it had sailed ; her army should light its battle with no hope of other safety 
than that which victory gives. All the world might know that she loved 
him if all the world chose to inquire about the matter. She triumphed 
in her lover, and did not deny even to herself that she was triumphant. 

Mrs. Eames was delighted to sec them. It was so good in Mr. Crosbie 
to come over and call uiiou eucli a poor, forlorn woman as her, and so 
good in Captain Dale; so good also in the dear girls, who, at the present 
moment, had so much to make them happy at home at Allington ! Little 
things, accounted as b j civilities by others, were esteemed as great 
favours by Mis. Eames 

And dear hirs. Dale ? I hope she was not fatigued when we kept 
her up the other night so unconscionably late 7 ** Bell and Lily both 
assured her that their mother was none the worse for wliat she had gone 
through; and then Mis. Eames got up and lell the room, with the 
declnicd purpose ol looking for John and Mary, but bent, in truth, outlie 
production of some caku and sweet wine which she kept under lock and 
key in the little parlour. 

“ Don’t let’s stay Iutc very long,” whispered Crosbie. 

“ No, not very long,” said Lily. “ But when you come to see my 
fi lends you mustn’t be in a hurry, Mr. Crosbie.” 

lie had his turn with Lady Julia,” said Bell, and we must have 
ours now.” 

“ At any rate, Mrs. Eames won’t tell us to do our duty and to beware 
of being too beautiful,” said Lily. 

Mary and John cainc into the room before their mother returned ; 
tlicn came Mrs. Eames, and a few minutes afterwards tlie cake and wine 
.«i rived. It certainly was rather dull, as none of the party seemed to be at 
their ease. The grandeur of Mr. Crosbie was too gi'eat for Mrs. Eames 
and her daughter, and John was almost silenced by the misery of hia 
^ osition. He had not yet answered Miss Boper’s letter, nor had he even 
made up his n.ind whether he would answer it or no. And then the 
sight of Lily’s happiness did not fill him with all that friendly joy which 
he should perhaps have felt as the friend of her diildhood. To tdl the 
truth, he hated Crosbie, and so he had told himself; and had so told 
his sister also very frequently since the day of the party. 
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** I tell you what it is, Molly,” he had said, “ if there was any way of 
doing it, rd fight that man.” 

“ What t and make Lily wretched ? ” 

“ She’ll never he happy with him. I’m sure she won’t. I don’t want 
to do her any harm, but yet I’d like to fight that man, — if I only knew 
how <0 manage it.” And then he bethought himself that if they could 
both he slaughtered in such an encounter it would be the only fitting 
termination to the pieacnt state of things. In that way, too, there would 
be an escape from Amelia, and, at the present moment, he saAvnone other. 

When he entered the room he shook hands Avith all the party from 
Allington, but, ns he told his sister afterwards, his flesh crept Avhon he 
touched Crosbie. Crosbie, as he contemplated the Eames family sitting 
stiff and ill at ease in their own drawing-room ('hairs, made up his mind 
that it Avould be Avell that his wife should see as little of John Eames as 
might be Avhen she came to London; — not that he was in any way joulons 
of her lover. lie had learned everything from Lily, — all, at least, that 
Lily knew, — and r« gard(d the matter ratlu*r o'? a good h'ke. “ Don’t see 
him too often,” he had said to Imw, for fear he should make an ass of 
himatdf.” Lily had told him everything, — 'dl tlifit si'.e ecmld tell ; but yet 
he did not in the least comprehend that Lily had, in truth, a Avarm 
affection for the }oung man Avhom he do^^pised. 

** Thank you, no,” said Cro&hie. I never do take Avinc in the middle 
of the day.” 

But a bit of cake ? ” And Mrs. Eames by her look implored him to 
do her 30 much honour. She implored Captain Dale also, but they were 
both inexorabh*. I do not knoAv that the tuo girls were at all more 
inclined to eat and drink than the 1aa"o men; but they understood that 
Mrs. Eames Avould be broken-lnMrh d if no one j>artook o( In r delieaeios. 
The hltle s icrificos of society are all inide by uomon, as are also the ereat 
sacrifices of lift'. A in in Avho is uo(»d for an} thing is ahvays ready for 
his duty, and so is a good Avomnn ahvays ready for a saciifice. 

“ We really must go noAv,” piidBell, “ because of the liorso«.” And 
under tliis excuse they got aAvay. “ You Avill come pvt i be foi e you go back 
to London, John ? ” said Lily, aa ho came out with the intention of helping 
her mount, from Avliich puiposc', hoAveA'or, h(' Avas forced to recede by the 
iron will of Mr. Cro'd'ic. 

“Yes, I’ll come over again — before I go. Good-by.” 

** Good-by, John,” said Bell. “ Qood-hy, Eames,” said Caj'tain 
Dale. Crosbie, as he seated him.self in the saddle, made the very slightest 
sign of recognition, to which his rival would not condescend to pay any 
attention. “ I’ll manage to have a fight Avith him in some way,” said 
Eames to himself as he Avalked back through the jiassage of his motlior’s 
house. And Crosbie, as "he settled his feet in the stirrups, felt that ho 
disliked the young man more and more. It would be monstrous to 
Buppo«io that there could be aught of jealousy in the feeling ; and yet he 
did dislike him very strongly, and felt almost angry with Lily for asking 
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him to come again to Allington. “ I must put nn end to all that,” he said 
to himself as he rode silently out of town. 

“ You must not snub my friends, sir,” said Taly, smiling as she spoke, 
hut yet with something of earnestness in her voico. They were out of tho 
town by this time, and Crosbie had hardly uttered a word since they had 
left ]\rrs. Eames’ door. They were now on the high road, and Bell 
and Bernard Dale were somewhat in advance of them. 

“I never snub anybody,” said Crosbie, petulantly; “that is, unless 
they have absolutely deserved Bnubbing.” 

“ And have I deserved it ? Because I seem to have got it,” said Lily. 

“Nonsense, Lily. I never snubbed you yet, and I don’t think it 
likely that I shall begin. But you ought not to accuse me of not being 
oi^il to your fiiencls. In the first place I am as civil to them as niy 
nature will allow me to be. And, in the seecmd place ” 

“ Well ; in the second place ? ” 

“I am not quite sure that you arc very wi^(‘ to encourage tint 3 ’’oung 
mail’s — friendship just at present.” 

“ That means, I suppose, that I am very wrong to do so ? ” 

“No, dearest, it does »"ot mean that. If I meant so I would tell you 
so honestly. I mean just whiit I say. ’I'lierc can, I suppose, be no doubt* 
that he has filled Iiimsi If with some kind of romantic attachment for} on, — 
a foolish kind of love whieli I don’t suppose he e\er expected to gratifjj^ 
but the idea of which lends a •soit cf orraee to his life. When he meets 
some young woman fit to be his wdfe he will forget all about it, but till 
then he w ill go about faiic} Ing him elf a despairing lover. And then such 
a 3 ^oung man as John Earnes is very apt to talk of his fancies.” 

“I don't believe for a moment tliat he would mention my name to 
an)’” one.” 

But, Lily, pel haps T ni ly know nioie of young men than you do.” 

“ Yes, of com sc you do.” 

“ And I can assure } ou that they arc generally too well inclined to 
make fiee with the names of girls whom they think that they like. You 
must not he surpiiscd if I am unwilling that any man should make free 
with your nam<\” 

Afier this Lily w'as silent for a minute or tw'-o. She felt that an 
iimisfico was la ing done to her and she was not inclined to put up with 
it, hut bhe e'uild not quite see where the injustice lay. A great deal was 
ow'Mig fr6m her to C'roshio. In very much she w.aa bound to yield to him, 
an 1 ^he was anxious to do on his behalf tven more than her duty. But 
}et she had a strong c(ai\jction that it would not be well tliat she should 
give w^ay to him in everything. She wished to think as ho thought as fiir 
ns possible, but she could not say that she agreed with him when she 
knew that she dififered from him. John Eames was an old friend whom 
she could not abandon, and so much at the present time ^e felt herself 
obliged to say. 

“ Hut, Adolphus ” 
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** Well, dearest? ” 

** You would not wish me to be unkind to so very old a friend as John 
Eames ? I have known him all my lilb, and we have all of us had a very 
great regard for the whole family. His father was my uncle’s most 
particular friend.” 

I think, Lil}’’, you must understand what I mean. I don’t want you 
.to quarrel Avith any of them, or to be Avhat you call unkind. But you 
need not give special and pressing invitations to this young man to come 
and see you beft)rc he goes back to London, and then to come and sec you 
directly you get to London. You tell me that he has some kind of 
romantic idea of being in love with you ; — of being in despair because you 
are not in love with liim. It’s all great nonsense, no doubt, but it seems 
to me that under such circuinstaiices you’d better — ^just leave him alone.” 

Again Lily was silent. These were her three last days, in which it 
was her intention to be especially happy, but above all things to make him 
especially happy. On no account would she say to him sharp w’ords, or 
encourage in her OAvn lieart a feeling of animosity against him, and yet 
she believed him to be wrong; and so l>elieving could hardly bring 
herself to boar the injury. Sucli was Ikt nature, as a Dale. Ami lot it 
be remembered that very many who can devote tliemselvi-s for great sacri- 
fices, cannot bring themselves fo the endurance of little injuries. Lily could 
liave given up any gi atificatioji for her lover, but she could not alloAV lierself 
to have been in the wrong, believing herself to have been in the right. 

I have asked him now, and he must come,” slie siiid. 

“ But do not press him to come any more.” 

‘‘ Certainly not, after wdiat you Imve said, Adolphus. If lie comes 
over to Allington he will 5«ec me in mamma’s house, to Avhich he has 
always been made welcome by lier. (^f course I understand lierfectly 

“ You understand what, Lily ? ” 

But she had stopped lierself, fearing that she might say that which 
would bo offensive to him if she continued. 

“ What is it you understand, Lily ? ” 

Do not press me to go on, Adolphus. As far as I can, I will do all 
that you want me to do.” 

You meant to say that when you find yourself an inmate of my 
house, as a matter of course you could not ask your oAvn friends to come 
and see you. Was that gracious? ” 

“ Whatever I may have meant to say, I did not say that. Nor in truth 
did I mean it. Pray don’t go on about it now. These are to be our last 
days you know, and yre shouldn’t waste them by telking of things that 
Jive unpleasant. After all poor Johnny Karnes is nothing to me ; nothing, 
nutliing. How can any one be anything to mo when I tliink of you?” 

But even this did not bring Crosbie back at once into a pleasant 
humour. Had Lily yielded to him and confessed that he was riglit, he 
would have made himself at once as pleasant ns the sun in May. But 
this she had not done. Slie had simply abstained from her argument 
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because slic did not choose to be vexed, and had declared her continued 
purpose of seeing Eanaes on his promised visit. Crosbie would have had 
her acknowledge herself wrong, and would have delighted in the privilege 
of forgiving her. But Lily Dale w’as one who did not greatly relish 
forgiveness, or any necessity of being forgiven. So they rode on, if not 
in silence, without much joy^n their conversation. It was now late on 
the Monday afternoon, and Croshie was to go early on the Wednesday 
morning. What if thc^o three last days should come to be marred with 
such terrible drawbacks as these ! 

Bernard Dale had not spoken a woid to his cousin of his suit, since 
they had been interrupted by Crosbie and Lily ns they were lying on tlie 
bank hy tho ha-ha. lie had danced with her again and again at 
Mrs. Dale’s ])ari;y, and had seemed to rc^ ert to his old modes of conver- 
sation without difficulty. Bell, therefore, had believed the matter to be 
over, and was thankful to her cousin, declaring within her own bosom 
that tho whole mutter should be treated by her as though it had never 
happened. To no c*ne, — not even to her mothei*, would she tell it. To 
such reticence she bound herself for his wike, feeling that he would be 
best pleased that it shouid be so. But now as they rode on together, far 
in advance of the other (‘oiiplo, he again returned to the subject. 

** Bell,” huid he, “ am l,to have any hope ?” 

“ Any Ijnpe a'^ to what, Bernaid ? ” 

1 hardly know whetlur a man is hound to take a sing)* answer on 
such a subject. But this I know, that if a man’s heart is concerned, he is 
not very willing to do so.’’ 

‘‘When that answer has been given honestly and trjjJjr ” 

“ Oh, no doubt, I don’t at all suppose that you were dishonest or 
false Avhen you relused to allow nio to speak to you.” 

“ But, Bernard, I did not refuse to allow you to speak to me.” 

“ J^’omcthiiig very like it. But, however, I have no doubt you were 
true tmough. But, Bell, why should it be so? If you were in love with 
any one else 1 could understand it.” 

“ I am not in love with any one else.” 

“ Exactly. And diere are so many reasons why you and I should 
join our fortunes together.” 

“ It cannot be a question of fortune, Bernard.” 

“ Do listen to me. Do let me speak, at any rate. I presume I may at 
least suppose that you do not dislike me.” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“ And though you might not be willing to accept any man’s hand 
merely on a question of foitune, surely the fact that our marriage would 
be in cveiy way suitable as regards money should not set you against it. 
Of my own love for you I will not speak further, as I do not doubt that 
you believe what 1 say ; but should you not question your own feelings 
very closely before you determine to oppose the wishes of all those who 
are nearest to you ? ” 
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Do you mean mamma, Bernard ? ” 

“ Not her especially, though I cannot but think she wouhl like a 
marriage that would keep all the family together, and would give you tm 
( qnal claim to the property to that which I have.” 

“ That would not hav^» a feathcr’s-weight with mo-mma.’^ 

“ Have you asked her ? ’* 

“ No, I have mentioned the matter to no one,*’ 

Then you cannot know. And as to my uncle, I have the motins 
of knowing that it is the great desire of hia life. I must say that I 
think some consideration for him should induce you to pause before you 
give a final answer, even though no comiideration for me should have any 
weight with you.” 

“ I would do more for you than for him, — much more.” 

“Then do this for me. Allow me to think that I have not y(t had 
an answer to my proposal ; give me to this day month, to Cluistmas; — 
till any time that you like to name, so that I nmy think that it is not yi t 
settled, and may tell undo Christoi)her that such is the case.” 

“ Bernard, it would he useless.” 

** It would at any rate show him that you are willing to think of it.” 

“ But 1 am not willing to think of it; — not in that wiy, I do know 
my own mind thoroughly, and I should be very wrong if I were to 
deceive you.” 

And w^sli me to give thafr as your only answer to my uncle ? '* 

“ To tell the truth, Bernard, I do not much care what you may say to 
my uncle in tliis matter. He can have no right to interfere in the disj)0<5al. 
of my hand, and then^forc I need not regard his wishes on the suhje(t. I 
will explain to you in one word what niy feelings arc about it. I would 
accept no man in oppodtion to mamma’s wislios; but ni»t even for her 
could I accept any man in opposition to my own. But as concerns my 
uncle, I do not feel myself called on to consult him in any w'ay on such a 
matter.** 

And yet lie is the head of our family.” 

** I don’t care anything about the family, — not in that way.” 

** And he has been very generous to you all.” 

“ That I deny, lie has not been generous to mamma. Tic is very 
hard and ungenerous to mamma. He lets her have that house hceauso 
he is anxious that the Dales should fleem to be respectable bf'fore the 
woild; and she lives in it, bccau.se she tliinks it better for us that she 
}-h(nild flo so. If I had my way, she should leave it to-morrow — or, at 
any rate, as soon as Lily is marriefl. I would much sooner go into Guest- 
wick, and live as the Eames do.”. 

“ I think you arc ungrateful, Bell.” 

No ; I am not ungrateful. And as to consulting, Bernard, — should 
be much more inclined to consult you than him about my marriage. If 
you would let me look on you altogether as a brother, I should think little 
of promising to marry no one whom you did not approve.” 
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But ‘^uch nn ngrocment between them would by no means have suited 
Bernard’s views, lie had thought, some four or five weeks back, that he 
wna not per'^onally very anxious for this match. Tie had declared to 
himself that he Jikel his cousin well enough; that it would be a good 
thing for him to settle himself ; that his uncle, was reasonable in his 
wi^^hes and sufficiently liberal in his o/Ters ; and that, therefore, he would 
marry. It had hardly occuirtd to him as probable that his cousin would 
reject so eligible an olFer, and had certainly never occurred to him that 
lio would liave to puffer anything from such rejection. He had enter- 
tained none of that feeling of whirh lovers speak when they declare that 
they are staking their all upm the hazard of a die. It had not seemed 
to him that he* was staking an} tiling as ho gently told his tale of languid 
love, lying on the turf by the ha-ha. He had not regarded the possi- 
bility of disappointment, of sorrow, «and of a deeply-vexed mind. lie 
would have felt but little triumiih if accepted, and had not thought that 
he could be humiliated by any rejection. In this frame of mind he had 
gone to his work ; but now ho found, to his own surprise, that this giiTs 
answer had made him absolutely unhappy. Having expressed a wish for 
this thing, the very expression of the wish made him ^ong to possess it. 
He found, as he rode along silently by licr side, that he was capable of 
more earnestness of desire than he had known himself to possess. He 
was at this moment unhappy, disappointed, anxious, distrustful ol 
the future, and more intent on one special toy than he had ever been 
before, even as a boy. He was vexed, and felt himself to be sore at 
heart. He looked round at her, as she sat silent, quiet, and somewhat sad 
upon her pony, and declared to himself that she was very beautiful, — that 
she was a thing to be gained if pfill there might be the possibility of 
gaining her. He f»-lt that he really loved her, and yet he was almost 
angry with him'^clf for so feeling. Why had he subjected himself to this 
numbing weakness ? His love had never given him any pleasure. Indeed 
he had never hitherto acknowledged it; but now he was driven to do bo on 
finding it to be the source of trouble and pain. I think it is open to tts 
to doubt whether, even yet, Bernard Halo was in love with his cousin ^ 
whether he was not rather in love with his own desire. But against 
himself lie found a verdict that he was in love, and was angiy with him- 
self and with all the world. 

** Ah, Bell,” he said, coming close up to her, “ I -wish you could 
understand how I lovo you.” And, as he spoke, his cousin unconsciously 
re ognized more of affection in his tone, and less of that spirit of bar- 
gaining which had seemed to pc’rvade all his former pleas, than she had 
ever found before. 

“ And do I not love you ? Have I not offered to bo to you in all 
respects as a sister ? " 

“ That is nothing. Such nn offer to me now is simply laughing at 
me. Bell, I tell you what, — I will not give you vp. The fact ia, yon do 
not know me yet, — not know me as you must knoAV any man before you 
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choose him for your husband. You and Lily are not alike in this. You 
are cautious, doubtful of yourself, and perhaps, also, somewhat doubtful 
of others* My heart is set upon this, and 1 shall still try to saoceed,” 

Ah, Beinaid, do not any that ! Believe me, when 1 tell you that it 
can never be ” 

“No, I Will not believe }ou I will not allow myself to be made 
utteily wretched I tell you furly that I will not believe you. I may 
surely hope if I choose to liope. No, Bell, I will never give you up, — 
iinles**, indeed, I should see ^oii become anothei man's wife ” 

As he said this, they all tuincd in through the squires gate, and rode 
up to the ^ aid in 'which it was then habit to dismount from their horses. 


ClIArTLB XIV 
John Eamis takfs a Walk. 

John Eamfs watched tlie party of cnaliers as they rode away from his 
mother’s door, and then stirted upon a solitiry walk, as soon as the noise 
of the lioises luofs had I iway out of the street. He was by no 
me ins hippy m his mind as he did so Indeed, he was overwhelmed 
with care and tiouble, and ab he went along very gloomy thoughts pissed 
through his mind Had he not better go to Australia, or Vancous er’s 

Island, or ? I will not name the places which the poor fellow 

suggested to himself as possible tcimmations of the long jouineys which 
be might not impiobably be called iipcn to take Th it very day, just 
behne the Dihs had come in, he liad iecei\ed a second letter from his 
darling Amelia, AMitteii -very closely upon the heels of the first Wlfy 
had he not answeied her? Was he ill Was he untrue? No, she 
would not believe that, and thcicfoie fill back upon the piobabiht^ of 
bis illness If it was so, she would rush down to see him Nothing on 
caith should keep her fiom the bedside of hei betrothed If she did not 
get an answer from her beloved John by return of post, she would be 
down with him at Gucstwick by the express train. Here was a position 
for such a young man as Jolin Fames 1 And of Amelia Roper we may 
say that she w as a j oung -w om in who would not give up her game, as 
long as the least chance remained of hei winning it. “ 1 must go some- 
whcic,” John said to himself, as he put on his slouched hat and wandered 
forth through the back streets of Guest wick What would his mother say 
when she heard of Amelia Roper ? What would she say when she saw her ? 

He walked away towaids the Maiioi, so that he might roam about 
tlu Gucstwick woods in solitude There was a path with a stile, leading 
oiF from the high road, about half a mile beyond the lodges through 
which the Dales had ridden up to the house, and by this path John 
Eames tiurned in, and went away till he had left the Manor house behind 
him, and was in the ccntie of the Guestwick woods. He knew the whole 
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ground well, having roamed there ever since he was first allowed to go 
forth upon his walks alone. He had thought of Lily Dale by the hour 
togotlier, as lie had lost himself among the oak-trees; but in those former 
days he had thought of her with some pleasure. Now he could only think 
of her aa of one gone from him for ever ; and then he had also to think 
of her whom ho had taken to himself in Lily’s place. 

Young men, vciy young men, — men so young that it may be almost 
a question whether or no they have as yet i cached their manhood, — are 
more inclined to bo earnest and thoughtful when alone than they ever 
are when with others, even though those others be their elders* 1 fancy 
tliat, as we grow old ourselves, wo are apt to forget that it was so with 
us; and, lorgetting if, wc do not believe that it is so with our children. 
We constantly talk of the thoughtlessness of youth. I do not know 
whether wc might not more appropriately speak of its thoughtfulness. It 
is, liowever, no doubt, true that thouglit will not at once produce wisdom. 
It miiy almost be a {question whether such wisdom as many of us have 
in our uiiiture ycai ’3 has not come from the dying out of the power of 
temptation, rather than as the results of thought and resolution. Men, 
full fledged and at their work, are, for the most part, too busy for much 
tluma^lit; but lads, on wliom the uork of the world lias not yet fallen 
with all its pressure, — they have time for thinking. 

And thus John Eames was thoughtful. They who knew him best 
necourited him to be a gny, good-hearted, somewhat reckless young man, 
open to temptation, but also open to good impressions ; as to whom no 
great success could be predicated, but of whom his friends might fairly 
hope that he might so live as to bring upon them no disgrace and 
not much trouble. But, above all things, they would have called him 
thoughtless. In so calling him, they judged him wrong. He was ever 
thinking, — tliinking much of the world as it appeared to him, and of 
himself as he appe*ared to the world; and thinking, also, of things beyond 
the woild. What was to be his fate here and hereafler? Lily Dale 
w'as gone from him, and Amelia Hoper was hanging round his neck like 
a millstone 1 What, under such circumstances, was to bo his fate lierf 
and hereafter ? 

We may say that the difHcultics in his way were not as yet very greaU 
As to Lily, indeed, he had no room for liopc ; but, then, his love for Lily 
had, pci haps, been a sentiment rather than a passion. Most young men 
lia\ 0 to go through that disappointment, and are enabled to bear it with- 
out much injury to their prospects or happiness. And in after life the 
reuiombrance of such love is a blessing rather than a curse, enabling the 
possessor of it to feel that in those early days there was something within 
him of which he had no cause to be ashamed. I do not pity John Eames 

much in regard to Lily Dale. And then, as to Amelia Roper, ^had he 

achieved but a tithe of that lady’s experience in the world, or possessed a 
quarter of her audacity, surely such a difficulty as that need not have 
stood much in his way 1 What could Amelia do to him if he fairly told 
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hcsr that he was not minded to marry her ? In very truth he had never 
promised to do so. He was in no way bound to her, not even by honour. 
Honour, indeed, with such as her ! But men are cowards before wo<ien 
until they become tyrants ; and are easy dupes, till of a Aejr 

recognize the fact that it is pleasanter to be the victimizer than th» victim,, 
— and as easy. There arc men, indeed, who never IcaMa dMQi latter lesson. 

But though the cause for fear was so slight, poor^John Eames was 
thoroughly afraid. Little things which, in connection widit;>l|dQepaSbrrow 
as his, it is almost ridiculous to mention, added to his embanrrasBjnents, and 
made an escape from them seem to him to be impossible. Hi> cotdd not return 
to London without going to Burton Crescent, becauso fail clothes were 
there, and because he owed to Mrs. Koper some small sum of money which 
on his return to London he would wtft have immediately in his pocket, lie 
must therefore meet Ameliat and ho knew that he had not the courage to 
tell a girl, face to face, tliat he did love her, after he had once been 
induced to say that ho dki do so. His boldest conception did not go 
beyond the writing of a letter in which he would renounce her, and 
removing liimself altogether from that quarter of tlic town in which Burton 
Crescent was situated. But then about his clothes, and iliat debt of his? 
And what if Amelia should in the meantime come down to Guiistwick and 
claim him ? Could lie in his mother's preM*nco declare that she had no riglit 
to make such chiim ? The dillicultios, in truth, were not very great, but they 
were too licavy for that poor young clerk from the Income-tax Office. 

You will declare that lie must have been a fool and a coward. Yet 
ho could r(*ad and understand Shakspearo. He knew nnicli, — by far too 
much, — of Byron's poetry by heart. He “was a deep critic, often writing 
down his criticisms in a lengthy journal which he kejit. Ho could write 
quickly, and wdth understanding; and 1 may declare that men at his 
office bad already ascertained that lie tvas no fool. He knew his busincifS, 
and could do it, — as many men failed do wlio were much less fcolish 
before the ^vorld. And as to that matter of cowardice, he would liavo 
thought it tlie grratost blessing in tlic world to be shut up in a room wdth 
Crosbie, having permission to figlit with him till one of them should have 
been brought by stress of battle to give up his claim to Lily Dale. Eames 
was no cow\ard. He hared no man on cartli. But hu w'as terribly afmid 
of Amelia Koper. 

He w^^nde^ed about through the old Manor woods very ill at ease. 
The post from Guest wick went out at seven, and he must at once make 
up his mind whether or no lie W’ould w'rite to Amelia o» that day. He 
albo imdce up liis mind as to what he would say to her. He felt 
that he should at least answer her letter, let his answer be what it might. 
Should he promise to marry her, — say, in ten or twelve years’ time ? 
Should lie tell Ijor that he was a bliglited being, unfit for love, and with 
humility entreat of lier that he might bo exemsed ? Or shoidd ho write 
to h(‘r mother, telling her tliat Burton Crescent would not suit him any 
longer, promising her to send the balance on receipt of his next payment, 
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nnd nnlcing licr to send hiu clofhea in a bundle to tbo Income-tax OfTico? 
Or slioiild he go home to his own mother, and boldly tell it all to her ? 

lie at ]a«'t resolved that he must wiitc the letter, and as he composed 
it in his mind he sat himself down beneath an old tree which stood on a 
spot at which many of the forest tracks met and crossed each other. The 
letter, as ho framed it here, was not a bad letter, if only he could have 
got it written and posted. Every woid of it he chose with precision, and 
ill his mind he cn\phapized every exprension which told his mind clearly 
nnd jiiRtificd his purpose. “ lie acknowledged himself to have been 
WTong in misleading his correspondent, and allowing her to imagine that 
slic possessed his heart. He had not a heart at her disposal. He had 
boon weak not to write to her before, having been deterred fiom doing so 
by the fear of giving her pain ; but now he ft It that he was hound in 
honour to tell her the truth. Having so told her, he would not return to 
Burton Crescent, if it ivould pain her to see him there. lie would 
ahvnys have a deep regard for hei/* — Oh, Johnny I — “and would hope 
anxiously that her welfare in liA* might be complete.” That was Ihe 
letter, as he wrote it on 'he tableN of his mind under the tree; hut the 
getting it put on to papeu* was a task, as Le knew, of greater diflicnlty. 
Then, as he repeated it to liimself, he fell a‘^]ecp. 

“ Young man,” said a voire in his eais as he slept. At first the 'voice 
'•poke ns a voice fiom his (beam without waking him, but when it was 
lepcatcd, he sat up and saw tliat a s^out gentleman was standing over 
him. For a niomont he did not know wdiere he was, or how lie Ir d 
eomc tlicic; nor could lie recoPect, as lie saw the trees about him, how 
long ho had been in the wood. But he knew the htout gentleman well 
enough, tliouffh lie had not seen him for more than two years. “ Young 
man,” said the voice, “if you want to catch rheumatism, that’s the way 
to do it. Why, it’s young Fames, isn’t it? ” 

“ Yes, my lord,” said Johnny, raising himoelf up so that he was now 
sitting, instead of lying, as he looked up into the earl’s rosy face. 

“ I knew your father, and a very good man he was; only he shouldn’t 
have taken to fiirming. People think they ran farm without learning the 
trade, but that’s a very great mistake. I can farm, because I’ve learned 
it. Don’t you think you’d better get up ? ” AVhereupon Johnny raised 
himself to his feet. “ Not but what you’re very welcome to lie there if 
3’ou like it. Only, in October, you know ” 

“I’m afraid I’m tiespassing, my loid,” said Fames. “ I eame in olT 
the path, nnd 

“You’re wlcome; you’re very welcome. If you’ll come up to tho 
lioiise, I’ll give you Bomo luncheon.” Tlim ho«.])itnblo offer, howevtr, 
Johnny declined, alleging that it was late, and that he was going homo 
to dinner. 

“Come along,” said the earl. “You can’t go any shorter way than 
by the house. Dear, dear, how well I remember j our father. lie was a 
much cleverej- man than I am,— very much; but ho didn’t know how to 
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send a beast to market any better than a child, By-the-by, they have 
put you into a public ofTicc, haven’t they ?** 

“ Yes, my lord.’^ 

And a very good thing, too, — a very good thing, indeed. But why 
were you asleep in the wood ? It isn’t warm, you know. I call it rather 
cold.” And the carl stopped, and looked at him, scrutinizing him, as 
though resolved to inquire into so deep a mystery, 

“ I was taking a walk, and thinking of something, I sat down.” 

Leave of absence, I suppose ?” 

** Yes, iny lord.” 

“ Have you got into trouble ? You look as though you were in Irouhlc. 
Your ]^oor father used to be in trouble.” 

“ 1 liaveri’t taken to farming,” said Johiinj’^, with an attempt at a smile. 

“lla, ha, ha, — quite right. No, don’t take to farming. Unless you 
learn it, you know, )ou might just as well take to shoemaking; — ^just the 
same. You haven't got into trouble, then ; ch 

“ No, my lord, not particularly.” 

“Not jvirticularly ! 1 know very well that young men do get into 

trouhh' when they get up to Lemdon. If yt'U want any — any advice, or 
that sort of thing, you may come to me; lor 1 knew} our iiither 'well. 
Do you like sluioting?” 

“ I never did slaxit anything.” ' 

“Well, perhaps het((‘r not. To tell the truth, I’m not ver}" fond of 
young men 'who take to shooting without having anythit.g to shoot at- 
By-the-hy, now I think of it, I’ll send }our mother some gaim-^*” H may, 
however, h(Te be fair to mention tliat game very often came from Gueshvick 
Manor to ]\lr.s. Eames. “ And look here, <toM pheasant for breakfast is 
the best thing I know of. PheaHaiits at dinnetwiwtubbish, — mere rubbish. 
Here wx* are at the house. Will you come in and have a glass of wine ?” 

But this John Eames declined, pleaiODg the earl better by doing so 
than he would have done by accep^ng it. N^t that the lord was 
inhospitable or insincere in his offer, but he preferred that such a one as 
John Eames should receive his proffered familiarity without too much 
immediate assurance. He felt that Eames was a little in awe of his 
companion’s rank, and he liked him the better for it. lie liked him the 
better for it, and was a man apt to remember his likings. “ If you won’t 
come in, good-by,” and he gave Johnny his hand. 

“ Good evening, my lord,” said 

“ And remember this ; it is the deuce of a thing to have rheumathm 
in your loins. I wouldn’t go to sleep under a tree, if I were you, — not in 
October. But you’re always welcome to go anywhere about the place." 

“ Thank you, my lord.” 

“ And if you should take to shooting, — but I dare say you won’t ; 
and if you come to trouble, and want advice, or that sort of thing, write 
to me. I knew your father well.” And so they ported, Eames returning 
on liis road towards Guestwick, 
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For some reason, which ho could not define, he ijlti-lbetter after his 
interview with tlie earl. There had been something ab6ut the fat, good- 
natured, sensible old man which had cheered him, in spite of his sorrow. 

Pheasants for dinner are rubbish, — ^mere rubbish,*’ he said to himself, 
over and over again, as he went along the road ; and they were the first 
words which he spoke to his mother, after entering the house. 

“ I wish we had some of that sort of rubbish,” said she. 

So you will, to*morrow and then he described to her his interview. 

“ The carl was, at any rate, quite right about lying upon the ground. 
I wonder you can be so foolish. And he is right about your poor father 
too. But you have got to change your boots ; and we shall be ready for 
dinner almost immediately.” 

But Johnny Eames, before he sat down to dinner, did write his letter 
to Amelia, and did go out to post it with his own hands, — much to his 
mother’s annoyance. But the letter would not get itself written in that 
strong and appropriate language which had come to him as he was roaming 
through the woods. It was a bald letter, and somewhat cowardly withal. 

“ Dsia Auelia. ” (the letter ran), — “ I have received both of yoiiis • and did not answer 
the first l>ccause I felt that there was adifliculty in expi-csbing what I wish to say; and 
now it will be better that }oii should allow tlie snhjeet to stand over till I am back in 
town, I shall be there in ten days fioni this. 1 have been quite well, and am so; but 
of course am much obliged by }our inquiries. I know you will think this very cold; 
but when I tell you e\eiy thing, you will ague with mo tliat it is best. If I were to 
many, 1 know tliat tie should be unhappy, because wc should have nothing to live on. 
If I liavo ever said anything to deceive you, I beg your piu’don with all my heart; — but 
perhaps it will be better to let the subject remain till wo shall meet agaiu in London. 

“ Believe me to he 

“ Your most sincere friend, 

“And I may say admirer,” — [Oh, John Eames I] 
“ JoHK Eajaes.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

The Last Day. 

L\st days are wretched days ; and so are last moments wretched momenta. 
It is not the fact that the parting is coming which makes these days and 
momenta so wretched, but the feeling that something special is expected 
fioin them, which something they always fail to produce. Spasmodic 
peiiods of pleasure, of affection, or even of study, seldom fail of disap* 
pointment when premeditated. When last days are coming, they should 
be allowed to come and to glide away without special notice or mention. 
And as for last moments, there should be none such. Let them ever 
be ended, even before their presence has been acknowledged. 

But Lily Dale had not yet been taught these lessons by her world’s 
experience, and she expected that this sweetest cup of wliich she had 
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evei diank slifiitdfgo on being sweet — sweeter and still sweeter— as long 
tlH she could press it to her lips. How the dregs had come to mix Uiern^ 
selves with the last diops we have already seen ; and on that same day 
— on the Monday citning — the bittci task still remained; for Crosbio, 
as they walked about through the gardens in the evening, found other 
subjects on which he thought it ntcessory to give her sundry hints, 
intended for her edification, which came to her with much of the Savour 
of a lectuie A giil, when sho is thoroughly in love, as surely was the 
case with Lil} , likes to reccivo hints as to hci future life fiom the man 
to whom ^le ib devoted; but she would, I think, picfei that such hints 
should be shoit, and that the lesson should be imjdied rather than dc- 
chreJ, — that tliL} should, in fact, be hints and not lectures. Ciosbic, 
who was a man of tact, who understood the woild and had been dealing 
with women foi many years, no doubt imda stood all this as well as 
we do ]iufc he hid come to entcitain a notion th it he was an injured 
min, that he wis giving veiy much moic thin was to bo gi\eu to him, 
and that thercfoie he was entitled to take liberties whieli might not 
fully be within the ruieli of anothci lo\ci My TLaki will say that in 
all this Ik w^is ungentious \\ cll, he w is ungenerous 1 do not know 
that I have ever slul that iiiueh gencrosit;^ was to b ^xpieted fioni 
him. He had some priueiplcs of right and wiong uudti the guidance 
of which it may pel haps he hoped that he will not go utterly astiay; 
but Ins past life had not been of a nituie to make him uuselfisli He was 
ungeneious, and Lily felt it, though she would not acknowledge it e\on 
to heisilf bhi had been vciy open With him, — acknowledging the 
of her love foi liiin , telling him that he was now all in all to hci , 
tint lile without Ins lo\e would be impossible to her: and in a certain 
way he took advantage of these Btung ivowals, tiiatiiig her as though 
slie were a oicature utterly iii Ins powei , — is indeed blie was. 

On that e\ening he said no hick of Johnny Eames, but said much of 
the diiheultj ol a min est iblishiiig Liinsell with a wife iii London, who 
had nothing but hi:> own moderate income on which to lely lie did 
not in so inuiy words tell Inr that if her fiicnds could make up for hci 
two or tluce thousand pounds,— that being much less than he had expected 
whin he first nude his offer, — ^thia terrible difficulty would be lemoved; 
but he said enough to mikc her undei stand that the world would call 
him very impiudcnt in taking a giil who had nothing And as he 
siK)kc of these thinars, Lily remaining for tlie most pait silent as he did 
HO, it occuned to him that he might talk to her freely of his past life, 
-more fiecly than he^ would have done had he feared that he might 
lose her by any such disclosures. lie hud no fear ol losing her. Alas I 
nij »^ht It not be jicssible that ho had some such hope ! 

lie told hfi that Ins past life had been expensive ; that, though he 
w IS not m d bt, he hid lived up to eveiy shilling that he had, and that 
h< 1 id ccnti acted habits of expenditure which it would be almost impos- 
sible lor him to 1 ly aside at a day’s notice. Tlien he spoke of entangle- 
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menta, meaning, as he did so, to explain more fully; viiat were their 
nature, — ^but not daring to do so when he found that Lily was altogether in 
the dark as to what he meant. No; he was not a generous man, — a very 
ungenerous man. And yet, during all this time, he thought that he was 
guided by principle. *‘It will be best that I should be honest with her,” 
he said to himself. And then he told himself, scores of times, that when 
making his offer he had expected, and had a right to expect, that she 
W’ould ru^t be penniless. Under tliose circumstances ho had done the 
best he could for her — offering her his heart honestly, with a quick 
readiness to make her his own at the earliest day that she might think 
possible. Had he been more cautious, he need not have fallen into this 
cruel mistake ; but she, at any rate, could not quarrel with him for his 
imprudence. And still ho was determined to stand by his engagement 
and willing to marry her, although, as lie tlio more thought of it, he felt 
the more strongly that ho would thereby ruin liis prospects, and thrust 
beyond his own reach all those good things which he had hoped to win. As 
he continued to tallc to her he gave liimself special credit for his gene- 
rosily, and felt that lie was only doing his duty by her in pointing out to 
her all the diiliculties which lay in the way of their manioge. 

At first Lily said K»iiie words intended to convey an assurance that 
sho would be the most economical wife that man ever had, but she soon 
ceased from sucli proiniscn as thc^e* Her pci'ceptions were keen, and she 
discovered that the dillieulties of which he was afraid were those which he 
must overcome before his marriage, not any which might be expected to 
uvei whelm him after it. A cheap and nasty manage would be my aver- 
sion,” he said to her. It is that which 1 want to avoid, — chiefly for yoiu: 
sake.” Then she promised him that she would wait patiently for his time— 
“ even though it should bo for seven years,” she said, looking up into his 
face and trying to find tliere some sign of approbation. “ That’s non- 
sense,” ho said. People are not patriaichs now'-a-days. I suppose we 
shall liave to w'ait two years. And that’s a deuce of a bore, — a terrible 
bore.” And there was that in the tone of his voice which grated on her 
feelings, and made her wretched for the moment. 

As he parted with her for the night on her own side of the little 
bridge which led from one garden to the otlier, he put his arm round her 
to embrace her and kiss her, as ho hud often done at that spot. It bad 
become a habit with llieiii to say their evening farewells there, and the 
Si eluded littlo nook amongst the shrubs w’’as inexpressibly dear to Lily. 
But on the present occasion she made an effort to avoid his caress, 
Blie turned from him — very slightly, but it w'as enough, and he felt it. 
“Are you angry with me?” he said. “Oh, no! Adolphus; how can 
'^1 be angry with you ? ” And then she turned tu him and gave him her 
tface to kiss almost before he had again asked for it. “ He sljall not at any 
|nte think that 1 am unkind to him, — ^and it will not matter now,” she said 
lo herself, as she w^alked slowly across the lawn, in the dark, up to her 
pother’s drawing-room window. 
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“Well, dearest, “ said Mrs. Dale, who was there alone; “did the 
beards wag meriy in the Great Hall this evening ? ” That was a joke 
with them, for neither Crosbie nor Bernard Dale used a razor bis 
toilet. 

“ Not specially meriy. And I think it was my fault, for I have a 
headache. Mamma, 1 believe I will go at once to bed.'* 

“ My darling, is therc anything wiong?” 

“ Nothing, mamma. But we had aucli a long ride ; and then Adolphus 
is going, and of course we have so much to say. To-niorrow will I e the 
last day, for I shall only just see him on Wednesday morning; and as 
I want to be well if possible, I’ll go to bed.*’ And so slie took her candle 
and went. 

When Bell came up, Lily was still awake, but she begged her sister 
not to disturb her, “ Don’t talk to me. Bell,” ehe said. “ I’m trying to 
make myself quiet, and I half feel that I should get childish if I went on 
talking. I have almost more to think of than I know how to manage.” 
And she strove, not altogether unsuccessfully, to speak with a cheery tone, 
as though the cares which weighed upon her were not unpleasant in their 
nature. Then her sister kissed her and left her to her thoughts. 

And she had great matter for thinking ; so great, that many hours 
sounded in her ears from the clock on the stairs before she brought her 
thoughts to a shape that satisfied herself. She did so bring them at last, 
and then she slept. She did so bring them, toiling over Ijcr work with 
tears that made her pillow wet, with heart-burning and almost with 
heait-breaking, with much doubting, and many anxious, eager inquiries 
witliin her own bosom as to that which she ought to do, and lliat wliieli 
she could endure to do. But at last her lesohc was taken, and then she 
slept. 

It had been agreed between them that Crosbie should come down to 
the Small House on the next day after breakfast, and remain there till 
the time came for riding. But Lily dctei mined to alter this arrangement, 
and accordingly put on her hat immediately after breakfast, and posted 
herself at the bi idge, so as to intercept her lover as he cume. He soon 
appeared with his friend Dale, and she at once told him her purpose. 

1 want to have a talk with you, Adolphus, before you go in to 
mamma ; so come with me into the field.” 

“ All right,” said he. 

‘‘ And Bernard can finish his cigar on the lawn. Mamma and Bell 
tvill join him there.” 

“ All right,” said Bernard. So they separated ; and Crosbie went 
away with Lily into the field where they had first learned to know each 
other in those haymaking days. 

She did not say much till they were well away from the house ; but 
answered what words he chose to speak, — not knowing very wrell of what 
he spoke. But when she considered that they had reached the proper 
spot, fclie began very abruptly. 
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“ Adolphus,” she said, “ I have something to say to you, — something 
to which you must listen very carefully.” Then he looked at her, and at 
once knew that she was in earnest. 

This is the last day on which 1 could say it,” she continued ; and I 
am very glad that I have not let the last day go by without saying it. 1 
should not have known how to put it in a letter.” 

“ What is it, Lily ? ” 

“ And I do not know that I can say it properly ; but I hope that you 
will not be hard upon me. Adolphus, if you wish that all this between 
us should be over, I will consent.” 

Lily I ” 

“ I mean what I say. If you wish it, I will consent ; and when I have 
said so, proposing it myself, you may be quite sure that I shall never 
blame you, if you take me at my word.” 

‘‘ Are you tired of me, Lily ! ” 

“ No. I shall never be tired of you, — never weary with loving you. 

I did not wish to say so now ; but I will answer your question boldly. 
Tiled of you ! 1 fancy that a girl can never grow tired of her lover. But 

I would sooner die in the struggle tlian be the cause of your ruin. It 
would be better, — in every way better.” 

“ I have said nothing of being ruined.” 

**But listen to me. I should not die if you left me, — not be utterly 
broken-hearted. Nothing on earth can I ever love as I have loved you. 
But I have a God and a Saviour that will be enough for me. I can turn 
to them with content, if it be well that you should leave me. I have 

gone to them, and ” But at this moment she could utter no more 

words. She had bioken down in her effort, losing her voice through the 
strength of her emotion. As she did not choose that he should see her 
overcome, she turned from him and walked away across the grass. 

Of course he followed her ; but he was not so quick after her, but 
that time had been given to her to recover herself. “ It is true,” she said. 
“ 1 have the strength of which I tell you, Thougli I have given myself 
to you as your wife, I can bear to be divorced from you now, — ^now. 
And, my love, though it may sound heartless, I would sooner be so 
divorced from you, than cling to you as a log that must drag you down 
under the water, and drown you in trouble and care. I would ; — indeed I 
would If you go, of course that kind of thing is over for me. But the 
world has more than that, — much more ; and 1 would make myself happy 
yes, my love, I would be happy. You need not fear that.” 

“ But, Lily, why is all this said to me here to-day ? ” 

** Because it is my duty to say it. I understand all your position now, 
though it is only now. It never flashed on me till yesterday. When you 
proposed to me, you thought that I, — that I had some fortune.” 

“ Never mind that now, Lily.” 

“ But you did. I see it all now. I ought perhaps to have told you 
that it was not so. There has been the mistake, and we are both 
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Bufi^crs. But we need not make tRe suffering deeper than needs be. 
My love, you are free, — ^from this moment. And even my heart shall 
not blame you for accepting your freedom.** 

“ And are you afraid of poverty ? *’ he asked her, 

' “ I am afraid of poverty tor you. You and I have lived differently. 

Luxurios, of whioh I know nothing, have been your daily comforts. I 
tell you I can bear to part with you, but I cannot bear to become the 
source of your unhappiness. Yes ; I will bear it ; and none shall dare in 
my hearing to speak against you. I have brought you here to say the 
woid ; nay, nioie than that, — to advise you to say it.” 

lie stood silent for a monient, during which he held her by the hand. 
She was looking into his face, but he was looking away into the clouds ; 
striving to appear as though he was the master of the occasion. But 
during those nionu^nts his mind was wracked with doubt. What if he 
should take her at her word ? Some few would say bitter things against 
him, but such bitter things had been said against many another man 
without harming him. Would it not be ^^ell lui both if he should take 
her at her word? She would recover and love again, as other girls had 
dune ; and as for him, he would thus escape fn>m the ruin at which he 
had b( en gazing for the last week past. For it was ruin, — utter ruin. 
He did love her ; so he declared to himself. But was he a man who 
ought to throw the world away for love ? Such men there were ; but 
was he one of them ? Could he be happy in that small house, some- 
where near the New Road, nilh five children and horrid misgivings as to 
the bakei*s bill ? Of all men living, -was not he the last that fhottld have 
allowed himself to fall into such «t, tiap? All this through his 

mind as he turned his face up to the clouds with a look thUk Wtts intended 
to be gland and noble. 

‘‘ Speak to me, xkdolphus, and say that it shall be 
Then his heait misgave him, nnd he Licked t!ie courage to oxtneate 
himself from his trouble ; or, as he afterwards said to himself, he had not 
the heart to do it. “ If I understand you, rightly, Lily, all this comes 
from no want of ]o\c on your own part?’* 

“ Want of love on my pait? But you should not ask tne that.” 

Until you tell me that there is such a want, I will agree to no parting.” 
Then he took her hand and put it within his arm. ** No, Lily ; whatever 
may be our caies and troubles, we are bound together, — indissolubly.” 

“ Arc we ? ” said she ; and as she spoke, her voice trembled, and her 
hand shook. 

“ Much too fiimly for any such divorce as that. No, Lily, I claim the 
right to tell you all my troubles ; but I shall not let you go.’* 

“ But, Adolphus—” and the hand on his arm was beginning to cling 
to it again. 

“ Adolphus,” said he, “ has goti nothing more to say on that subject. 
He exercises the right which he believes to be his own, and chooses to 
retain the prize which he has won.*’ 
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She was now clinging to him in very truth. “ Oh, my love sho 
said. do not know how to say it again. It is of you that I am 
thinking; — of you, of you I” 

know you are; but you have misunderstood me a little ; that^s all.’’ 

“ Have 1 ? Then listen to me again, once more, my heart’s own 
darling, my love, my husband, my lord I If I cannot be to you at once 
like Ruth, and never cease from coming after you, my thoughts to you 
shall be like those of Ruth : — if aught but death part thee and me, may 
God do so to me and more also.” Then she fell upon his breast and wept. 

He still hardly understood the depth ol her character. He was not 
himself deep enough to comprehend it all. But yet he was awed by her 
great love, and exalted to a certain solemnity of feeling which for the time 
made him rejoice in his late decision. For a few hours he was minded to 
throw the world behind him, and wear this woman, as such a woman 
should be worn, — ^as a comforter to him in all things, and a strong shield 
against groat troubles. “ Lily,” he said, “ my own Lily 1 ” 

“ Yes, your own, to tal^e when you please, and leave untaken while 
you please ; and as much your own in one way as in thcr other.” Then 
she looked up again, and essayed to laugh as she did so. “ You will think 
I am frantic, but I am so happy. I don’t care about your going now ; 
indeed I don’t. There ; you may go now, this minute, if you like it.” And 
she withdrew her hand tiom him. “ I feel so differently from what I have 
done for the last few days. I am so glad you have spoken to me os you 
did. Of course I ought to bear all those things with you. But I cannot 
be unhappy about it now. I wonder if I went to work and made a lot of 
things, wliethcr that would helj) ? ” 

“ A set of shirts for me, for instance?” 

“ I could do that, at any rate.” 

It may come to that yet, some of these days.” 

“ 1 pray God that it may.” Then again she was serious, and the tears 
came once more into her eyes. I pray God that it may. To be of use 
to you, — to work for you, — to do something for you that may have in it 
some sober, earnest, purport of usefulness; — that is what I want above all 
things. 1 want to be with you at once that I may be of service to you. 
Would that you and I wore alone together, that I might do everything for 
you- I sometimes think that a very poor man’s wife is the happiest, 
becc»use she does do everything.” 

You shall do everything very soon,” said he ; and then they sauntered 
along pleasantly through the morning hours, and when they again appeared 
at Mrs. Dale’s table, Mrs. Dale and Bell were astonished at Lily’s bright- 
ness. All her old ways had seemed to return to her, and she made her 
little saucy speeches to Mr. Crosbie as had used to do when he was 

becoming fascinated by her sweetness. “ You know that you’ll be 
such a swell when you get to that countess’s house that you’ll forget all 
tobout Allington.” 

Of course 1 shall,” said he. 
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“ And the paper you write upon will be all over coronets, — that is, if 
ever you do write. Perhaps you will to Bernard some day, just to show 
that you are staying at a castle.” 

“You certainly don’t deserve that he should write to you,” said 
Mrs. Dale. 

“ I don’t expect it for a moment, — not till he gets back to London and 
finds that he has nothing else to do at his office. But I should so like to 
see how you and Lady J ulia get on together. It was quite clear that she 
regarded you as an ogre ; didn’t she, Bell ? ” 

“ So many people are ogres to Lady Julia,” said Bell. 

“I believe Lady Julia to be a very good woman,” said Mrs. Dale, 
“ and I won’t have her abused.” 

“Particularly before poor Bernard, who is her pet nephew,” said 
Lily. “ I dsue say Adolphus will become a pet too when she has been a 
week with him at Courcy Castle. Do try and cut Bernard out.” 

From all which Mrs. Dale learned that some care which had sat heavy 
on Lily’s heart was now lightened, if not altogether removed. She had 
asked no questions of her daughter, but she had perceived during the 
past few days that Lily was in trouble, and she knew that such trouble 
had arisen from her engagement. She liad asked no questions, but of 
course she had been told what was Mr. Crosbie’s income, and had been 
made to understand that it was not to be considered as amply sufficient 
for all the wants of matrimony. There w'as little difficulty in guessing 
what was the source of Lily’s care, and as little in now perceiving that some- 
thing had been said between them by which that care had been relieved. 

After that they all rode, and the afternoon went by pleasantly. It 
was the last day indeed, ])ut Lily had determined that she would not be 
sad. She had told him that he might go now, and that she would noL be 
discontented at his going. She knew that the morrow would be very 
blank to her ; but she struggled to live up to the spirit of her promise, 
and she succeeded. They all dined at the Great House, even Mrs. Dale 
doing so upon this occasion. When tliey had come in from the garden in 
the evening, Crosbie talked more to Mrs. Dale than he did even to Lily, 
while Lily sat a little distant, listening with all her ears, sometimes saying 
a low-toned word, and happy beyond expression in the feeling that her 
mother and her lover should understand each other. And it must bo 
un'lerstood that Crosbie at this time Wiis fully determined to conquer the 
difficulties of which he had thought so much, and to fix the earliest day 
wliich might be possible for his marriage. The solemnity of that meet- 
iijg in the field still liung .about him, and gave to his present feelings a 
m.iiiIinesB and a tiuth of purpose which were too generally wanting to 
Iheni. li only those feelings would last 1 But now he talked to Mrs. Dale 
about her daughter, and about their future prospects, in a tone which ho 
could not ha\e used had not his mind for the time been true to her. 
He had never spoken so freely to Lily’s mother, and at no time had 
Ml s. Dale felt for him so much of a mother’s love. He apologized for the 
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necessity of some delay, arguing that he could not endure to see his young 
wife without the comfort of a home of her own, and that he was now, as 
he always had been, afraid of incurring debt. Mrs. Dale disliked waiting 
engagements, — as do all mothers, — but she could not answer unkindly to 
such pleading as this. 

“ Lily is so very young,” she said, that she may well wait for a year 
or po.” 

“ For seven years,” said Lily, jumping up and whispering into her 
mother’s ear. “ I shall hardly be six-and-twenty then, which is not at 
all loo old.” 

And so the evening passed away very pleasantly. 

“ God bless you, Adolphus I ” Mrs. Dale said to him, as she parted 
with him at her own door. It was the first time that she had called 
him by his Chri&tian name. I hope you understand how much wc are 
tiusting to you.” 

“ I do , — 1 do,” said he, as he pressed her hand. Then as he walked 
back alone, he swore to him. l I f, binding himself to the oath with all his 
heart, that he would bo tme to those women, — ^both to the daughter and 
to the mother ; for the solemnity of the morning was still upon him. 

He was to start the next morning before eight, Bernard having under- 
taken to drive liim over to the railway at Guestwick. The breakfast was 
on the table shortly after seven ; and just as the two men had come down, 
Lily entered the room, with her hat and shawl. “ I said I would be in to 
pour out ) our tea,” said she ; and then she sat herself down over against 
the teapot. 

Jt was a silent meal, for people do not know what to say in those Inst 
minutes. And Bernard, too, was there; proving how true is the adage 
which says, that two are company, but that three are not. I think that 
Lily was wrong to come up on that last moniing; but she would not hear 
of letting him start without seeing him, when her lover had begged her 
not 10 put herself to so much trouble. Trouble I Would she not have sat 
up all night to see even the last of the top of his hat ? 

Then Bernard, muttering something about the horse, went away. “ I 
have only one minute to speak to you,” said she, jumping up, “ and I have 
been thinking all night of what I had to say. It is so easy to think, and so 
hard to speak.” 

** My darling, I understand it all.” 

But you must understand this, that I will never distrust you. I will 
never ask you to give me up again, or say that I could be hapjiy without 
you. I could not live without yon; tliat i'^, %\ithout the knowledge that 
you are mine. But I will never be impatient, never. Pray, pray believe 
me I Nothing shall make mo distrust you.” 

“ Dcarcbt Lily, I will endeavour to give you no ciuse.” 

<< T know you will not ; but I specially wanted to tell you that. And 
you will write, — very soon ? ” 

“ Directly I got there.” 
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‘‘ And as often as you can. But I won’t bother you ; only your letters 
will pciake me so happy. I shall be so proud when they come to me. 1 
shall be afraid of writing too much to you, for fear I should tiie you.” 

** You will never do that.” 

“ Shall I not ? But you must write first, you know. If you could 
only understand how I shall live upon your letters 1 And now good-by. 
There are the wheels. God bless yon, my own, my own I ” And she 
gave herself up into his arms, as she hud given herself up into his 
heart. 

She stood at the door as the two men got into the gig, and, as it passed 
down through the gate, she hurried out upon the ternice, from whence she 
could see it for a few yards down the lane. Then she ran from the terrace 
to the gate, and, Imrrying through the gate, made her way into the 
churchyard, from the iarther corner of which she could see the heads of 
the two men till they had made the turn into the main ruad beyond the 
parsonage. There sho remained till the very sound of the wheels no 
longer reached her ears, stretching her eyes in the direction they had 
taken. Then she turned round slowly and m.ide lier way out at the 
churchyard gate, which opened on to the road close to the front door of the 
Small House. 

I should like to punch his head,” said Hopkin‘<, the gardener, to 
himself, as he saw the gig driven away and saw Lily trip after it, that sho 
might see the last of him whom it carried. And I wouldn’t think 
nothing of doing it ; no more I wouldn’t,^’ Hopkins added in hb soliloquy. 
It was generally thought about the place that ^liss Lily was Ho])kius’s 
favourite ; thougli he showed it chiefly by snubbing h6r more frequently 
than he snubbed her sister. 

Lily had evidently intended to return home through the front d.'oi ; 
but she changed her puipose before she reached the house, and made her 
way slowly back through the churchyard, and by the gate of the Great 
House, and by the garden at the back of it, till she crossed the little 
bridge. But on the bridge she rested awhile, leaning against the railing 
as she had often leant with him, and thinking of all that had passed since 
that July day on which she had first met him. On no spot had he so 
often told her of his love as on this, and nowhere had she so eagerly sworn 
to him that she would be his own dutiful loving wife. 

“ And by God’s help so I will,” she said to herself, as slic walked 
fmnly np to the house. “ He has gone, mamma,” she said, as she entered 
the breakfast-room. “ And mow we 11 go back to our work-a-day way? ; 
it has been all Sunday foi me for the last six nceks.” 
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Ckimks, like some other dij^easesy are often epidemical. They appear from 
time to time in new forma and in strangely gathered force, rage awhile, 
and then die away ; their coming and their going being equally inexpli- 
cable, or at least unexplained. 

A few years ago the garotte broke out suddenly, like a new plague, 
infested the streets with danger, infected the community with half-shameful 
apprehensions, and disappeared without leaving a hint to settle our 
bewilderment. Winter after winter passed, and the garottor came not 
again. lie was no more heard of than Paul Jones or the Black Death ; 
when suddenly no place was safe from his atrocities. The long summer 
nights had scarcely ended, the doors of that most civilizing J^xhibition at 
Brompton were not yet closed, when we were surprised by the most incle- 
ment ruffianism that ever disgiaced a nineteenth century. Once more the 
streets of London are unsafe, by day or night. The epidemic has come 
upon us again, iQid.,we are just as unprepared and as helpless as before. 
The doctors who are UMpMUted to regulate our social system are taken by 
surprise, and the public dread has almost become a panic. 

It is certaiuly not to increase the panic that this paper is written ; but 
simply to expound from the lip% of criminals themselves, and for the 
information of honest men, the most approved and successful methods of 
burglary and the garotte. The subject is not a pleasant one, and I feel 
almost apologetic for the slang that I must write. On the other hand, 
what I have learned amongst burglars and garotters in my prison minis- 
trations may be useful at a time like this ; and for the rest, we should 
remember that dread may encourage the propagation of moral as well as 
physical disorders. To fear the plague is to be half dead of it; and 
by the time a gang of desperadoes have intimidated a whole city they 
have become to other rogues so glorious that they are sure to be imitated, 
and .mitated by bungling ruffians more dangerous even than the original 
practitioners. This has been shown alieady in the rise and progress of 
the ,i‘irott6 system of robbery. At first, it was a scientific operation, 
abundantly cruel, but not absolutely murderous ; the intention was neither 
to kill nor to maim. The audacity of the system, its novelty, and the 
difficulty of guarding against it, terrified the public; and this terror gave 
the very best testimony that could be borne to the merits of a practice 
already too inviting to crime. Rogues with a good heart for such work 
but no skill, rude unhandy villains, took up the trade, and now it is 
carried on with a ferocity more than brutal. 

We have been told, and the statement is curious if true, that the 
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garottcr fii-ht acquired his art in a convict-ship, where her Majesty’s jailors 
practised it on him occabionally, whenever he became very outrageous. 
Pinding how easily he was subdued by this method, and how little it 
injured liim if coolly applied, the convict noted the trick, with an eye to 
business when lie should become a ticket-of-leave man. Perhaps it is 
because the lessons they have received were all at their own sore cost that 
regular garotters woik with great care. They practise upon each other 
frequently before they venture into tlic streets — ^not only to acquire 
the art of garotting in eveiy possible position and attitude, but that they 
may learn how long and with what degree of force they may hug their 
victim's throat without endangering his life or seriously injuring him. 
They consort in companies of three — a “ front stall,” a “ back stall,” 
and a nasty man.” These designations are perfectly significant of 
the part each man is expected to play. The “ nasty man ” is, of course, 
the actual operator ; and, accordingly, he is the leader in all enterprises, 
and takes a larger sliare of the plunder. 

A regular gang does not often make Bpociilative ventures. They call 
that “ throwing a chance away.” meaning that they run extraordinary 
risks. Only when the rogues arc “hard up,” or made audacious by 
drink, or encouraged beyond their cooler judgment by such a run of 
success as they have achieved in London lately, do they “ tlirow a chance 
away.” The favourite method is to select a victim, mark 

his incomings and outgoings, and await a of time and 

place. By many unsuspected means, as well <ls those which are open to 
everybody, they got to know that such and such a man carries a good 
“ stake ” about with him, in money, #||^tch, jewellery, d.c., and that he is 
generally to be found walking in a certain direction at certain seasons. 
He is marked. Time and place are fixed for the deed ; but opportunity 
is never forced. If success appears doubtful on one occasion, they wait 
till another comes round, and will dog one man Tor nights and even 
weeks together. At last fortune favours the unjust, and the thing is done. 
The “ front stall ” walks a few yards in advance of the prey ; it is his duty 
to look out for dangers diead. The “ back stall ” comes on at a still 
further distance behind, or sometimes in the carriage-way — aloof, but at 
the victim’s side. Immediately in his rear wjilks the “nasty man,” 
approaching nearer and nearer, with steps which keep time with those 
oHiim whom he follows. The first stall lifts his hat from his head in 
token that all is clear beyond; the second sUill makes no sign to the 
contrary ; and then llic third ruffian, coming swiftly up, flings his right 
arm round the victim, striking Iiim smartly on the forehead. Instinc- 
tively he throws his head back, and in that movement loses every chance 
of escape. His throat is fully offered to his assailant, who instantly 
embraces it with his left arm, the bone just above the wrist being pressed 
against the “apple” of the throat. At the same moment the garotter, 
dropping hi^ light hand, seizes the other’s left wrist; and tlius supplied 
with a iiowtrfiil lever, draws him back upon his breast and there holds 
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him. The “nasty man’s” part is done. His burden is helplesa from 
the first moment, and speedily becomes insensible; all ht has now to 
do is to be a little merciful. An experienced garotter knows immediately 
when his prey is insensible (or so be boasts), and then he relaxes his 
embrace somewhat; but if symptoms of recovery should follow too 
rapidly, the hug is tightened forthwith. Meanwhile the stalls are busy. 
Their first care nft“r the victim is seized and safely held, is to take off 
his hat and their ci mrade’s too ; hats awkwardly kick about in the 
scuffle, and it is obviously not well for the garotter to leave anything 
that is his on the field of strife. This operation is assigned to the 
“ front stall,” and is simple enough ; but he has sometimes to perform 
another and a far more onerous one. Should the “nasty m«n” have a 
“tumble,” or, in language a little plainer, should he find a dilflculty in 
“screwing up” his subject, it is the duty of the “front stall” to assist 
him by a heavy blow, generally delivered just under the waist. The 
screwing up is easy after that, and then the second stall proceeds to rifle 
tlie victim’s pockets. This done, the garotter allows his insensible 
burden to drop to the ground, carefully avoiding a fall, lest that should 
arouse him. 

I once allowed a thief, whom I visited in his cell, to garotte me. We 
had a clear undei standing that I was not to be made insensible ; but he 
explained that it was necessary that he .should sciew me haid if I wished 
to experience the sensation of the garotted, and to know how speedily 
the trick could be done. I submitted to this view, and in a marvellously 
short period found that I had gone through almost all that the “ nasty 
man ” inflicts in an ordinary way. The operation was exactly what I have 
above described it ; it occupied a few seconds only ; and yet, had I been 
held a few seconds longer, 1 must have become insensible. As it was, I 
was wholly helpless, and my throat was not easy again for several weeks 
afterwards. 

Although this is the most approved mode of garotting, there are 
others — ^as may be seen from the police reports which have made the news- 
sheet so hideous lately ; it is obvious, moreover, that circumstances must 
sometimes oblige the best regulated gangs to vaiy their tactics. A “ nasty 
man ” will sometimes work alone, lying in wait in a door- way, or at a 
street corner. More brutal and inexpert thieves press the fingers of both 
lianu^ into the victim’s throat; others u^e a short stick, which is passed 
across the throat from behind, and hauled back at both ends — a plan 
seldom adopted, though, and one that is of no avail to long-armed ruffians. 
Another set of thieves, who go the shorter way to work of pouncing on the 
wayfarer and stunning him with a blow, are not garotters at all ; and are 
as much despised by regular practitioners as both parties are execrated by 
everybody else. 

Sometimes garotters select largely frequented thoroughfares for their 
work, trusting in that case to the very boldness of their guilt ; but, 
as a rule, they prefer late hours and lonely ill- lighted places. They 

4—5 
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are very shrewd in the selection of their subjects, and profess to be able 
to tell at a glance whether a man is worth planting.** 

Oarotters are not without expedients to avoid suspicion, should they 
be interrupted by a passer-by. Their victim is then their friend ; and 
their friend is intoxicated, they are sorry to say ; and the stranger will 
be good enough to pass on, perhaps, as otherwise the police may observe 
their friend, which would be awkward. (>r they pret 'nd that he has been 
taken suddenly ill, or is in a fit ; and starting off, AlQ to fetch a cab and 
another a doctor, the rogues make good their escape. 

Women are seldom garotted; and their exemption is due, perhaps, 
to some last spark of manly and generous feeling which even a garotter 
may cherish. There are other motives, to be sure. The unhappy 
creatures who are or should be the thieves’ wives, resent the practice of 
this outrage on their sex, and many of them have a bitter experience 
of it ; for W'hen they offend their lords, those rascals sometimes “ screw 
them up ” by way of punishment. Then, again, women are more difficult 
to deal with, and more adept at an outcry, than men : such of them 
{IS carry money or jei\ela worth the risk of penal sen'itude, are rarely 
found alone in unfrequented places; and it was Adam and not Eve who 
swallowed the core of the apple. The pomum Adami in a woman’s throat 
is so small that it is difficult to choke her on the safest principles of the 
garotte, and in fact it is safest altogether to allow her to go unmolested. 

Garotters declare that more perjury is committed in convicting them 
than any other class of malefactors. They admit that a prosecutor may 
generally swear to the identity of the “ stalls” with a sure conscience, but 
seldom or never to the ** nasty man,” because he keeps out of sight as much 
as possible from the beginning, and at the moment of attack is always 
invisible to the sufferer. Possibly there is some truth in this, though not 
enough to add much to the uneasiness of society. 

This uneasiness has been much increase d by the observation that 
garotte robberies, numerous as they have become of late, do not exhaust 
the energies of our more desperate criminals. Burglary also is alanuingly 
frequent ; and for that, too, there appears no immediate remedy beyond 
the courage and caution which every man may exercise in his own 
defence. Jn aid of these, a little information may bo useful, if not exactly 
agreeable. 

Firpt, as to the burglar’s tools. These are made for the most part, like 
the tools of honest men, hi Sheffield, Birmingham, and WoJvcrliarnpton. 
The simpler appliances, indet’d, such tw skeleton keys, a rogue will some- 
times make for himself in the intervals of business, and others come 
n ad ily enough to hand anywhere. An ordinary set of tools comprises 
a darkey, or small dark lanlein; silent matches; a wax taper; a neddy, 
or life-])rcser\er; a large pruning-knife, useful for cutting panels out; a 
palette knife, thin and pliant, for opening windows (by insertion between 
the upjwT and lower sashes so as to push back the spring fastening) ; 
a jemmy or small crowbar about twelve inches long, and splayed or 
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crow-footed at one end 5 ekeleton keys of various sizes with wards at 
each end, called double-enders ; ^ wires to lift lock-tumblers, and a 
centre-bit. This is a complete set of ordinary tools ; and they are 
usually carried in an honest commercial-looking kit or carpet-bag. A 
capitalist entering on business may obtain the whole budget, nicely fitted^ 
for about five pounds, it is said. 

But ordinary tools are for ordinary work alone ; and the ingenuity 
which provides against them has been promptly met. At one time, when 
our houses and treasures were 
all protected by old - fashioned 
warded locks, it was thought that 
safety was insured if only the key 
was a very big OM. The strong- 
room keys of pariod were mon- 
btrous engines, tortured with 00m- 
j)]ex wards of every eoueeivable 
shape ; and yet neit^r thu weight 
nor the complexity of thasi iastru- 
inents was of much avail against 
the resources of a thief. It was 
well known that many of the wa^3a 
were superfluous, and the house- 
breaker easily avoided the trouble 
of copying them in all their intri- 
cacy. The accompanying woodcut 
will assist us to describe the process. 

Figure 1 is a key which tlic thief cannot obtain, and for which he 
lias to find a substitute. To accomplish this he provides hims<*]f with a 
coarsely made hlanh key of tin, one side of which is covered with a layer 
of A\ax. Wards being fixed obstructions in these locks, it is only neces- 
saiy U> insert fho blank and turn it gently, to receive an impiession of 
them on the wax. From the map of the interior thus obtained a forged 
key (fig. 3) is made of strong flattened wire. It will be seen that the 
copy is a much simpler instrument than the original, but it is equally 
efie(*ti>e: only the prettincss and the pretension of those slits and slots 
in figuie 1 are lost. Tim pick-lock, figured 4, is of a difFoient character; 
it ac ts by working round outride the Avards, reaching the bolt that way. 
Tliisli ) requires more dexterity than the other; but it rarely fails in 
the hands of a practised thief. 

The success of Industry’s chevaliers with aa arded locks brought them 
into diarejmte at length ; they were cashiered from all offices of trust in 
favour of the lever or tumbler lock. Even for these inventions a pon- 
derous key was used : dishonesty had not yet proA o«ced the construc- 
tion of those admirable locks which throAv out any number of great bolts 
with the smallest of keys. But this important advantage had been gained: 
the thief’s skeleton keys were strained to no effect in the new locks, 
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'whenever they were well made, with several tumblers. Still, rascaldom was 
not baf&ed yet. The locksmith had to be circumvented by fresh means, 
and they were soon discovered. The jack-in-tho-4-)ox was invented ; a 
small compact article, and very portable, the use of which was to force 
the lock off, or rend the case sufficiently to allow its bolts to be drawn 
back. 

Into the keyhole the J piece (a ) — a separate part of the instrument — 
was inserted, upright, so that on turning it round it lay broadly across 



the kc}hole (in the position it has aboA’e), forming a fulcinm there. Tlie 
shank of the J piece was then fitted into the main body of the mstru- 
ment, the lower screw of which wjis next advanced, until it bit into the 
door. The machine was thus rendered quitt steady and firm, and nothing 
remained to bo clone but to force on the straight iron tool which is seen 
over the J piece, by means of the lai^er screw. This tool w.is also a 
separate part of tlie instrument, and varied in dimensions according to 
Ae size of the keyhole at which it had to operate, 'flio power of the 
instrument was resistless. The rather small ppccimcn from which our en- 
graving is made is cajtable of lifting Uirce tons ; and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that it should force a lock off in a very few moments. This 
invention was met by a certain improvement in the " detector lock ” of 
Mr. Chubb. Instectd of the back plate of the lock being of one sheet of 
iron, a piece was cut out just behind the keyhole, and its place filled by a 
separate small plate containing the pin on .which the key revolves. This 
second plate was kept in position by a few slight screws only. When the 
lock was fixed upon an iron safe, the inner case of the door had also a false 
pm, corresponding in position with that of the lock. The object of all this 
M obvious. Upon the application of any such instrument as the jack-in- 
the-box, tlie false plates give way, and it is of no more use. The tumblers 
and works of the lock arc above the level of the keyhole, and out of reach. 
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Bj-and-by the use of locks with large keys was superseded by a system 
of throwing the bolts of a safe-door by means of a handle, and securing 
them with a small key. The jack-in-the-box had now no chance at all ; the 
keyhole was too small for it to work upon. Driven from this expedient, the 
thief’s next plan was to drill into and thus destroy the lock, or such parts 
of it as would give access to the bolts, A clever hand could accomplish 
this with an ordinary breast-drill and bow. Safe-makers were thcrdbte 
obliged to protect the lock with a covering-plate of hardened steel. This 
succeeded well enough till some ingenious mind hit upon a mode of fixing 
the drill to the lock after the manner of the jack-in-the-box, and So to 
woik it with greater ease and rapidity. In the case of this imtf^ment 
(which is represented below) the J piece was necefvsarily very sinill, to be 
aocommodated to the reduced area of the keyhole, but it sufficed to afford 
a good fulcrum for the dull. 



This machine was good in its way, but it was not good enough. Locks 
which protected the one coveted treasure were of several kinds, and their 
vital parts were variously situate; so that the biuc:lar often found him- 
self drilling at random. It was desirable to bore larger holes, for iheu 
a single one might suffice. To accomplisli this end a really formidable 
nuiohine was at length constructed — the completest tool in the burglar’s 
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budget. Iq an engraving below it ia bhown at work, and a glance at the 
picture explains its processes. 

The centre pin and chief support of the machine is fixed in the key- 
hole ; while several set-screw**, through the frame of the machine, 



serve to adjust it The drill itself is worked by a lever bundle, -^tvliich 
can be h'ngthcried by movable arms to give increased ^wer« The 
“ bits,” of various sizes, will make a hole of half an inch to-tkree inches 
in diameter; and are piopolled through their work by a •0lf-a4Ju8ting 
slow-motioned screw at the rate of an eighth of an inch of progress for 
c\try sixty turns of the lovor^f and that can be handled rapidly. Of 
com so the large drills of this machine were aa likely to have their edges 
turned u])cn a hard steel plate as smaller ones; but there was this 
djihunce in the buiglai s favour — supposing the larger drills to have 
p(n(.trated an outer plate cf iron, and then to be ai rested, or even 
damaged, by an inner plate of steel, it would still wear awfiy the overlying 
iron until a considerable surface of the hardti metal lay exposed; and it 
was possible to break that up with a puncli, and so proceed till the lock 
was destroyed. 

To meet this difficulty, Mr. Chubb patented an improvement, con- 
sisting mainly in the insertion in the substance of the outer iron plate 
of numerous steel screw-plugs ; tliese were placed so closely together that 
the larger drills could not avoid them, while the smaller oned were suffl- 
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cicntly checked by the inner lining of steel. To the same end, other 
manufactuiers have adopted the use of case-hardened iron, with steel in 
plates or bars. 

We have now described the most formidable implements of strong- 
box breaking ; and we are happy to say that all the thief’s ingenuity 
seems to have been exhausted upon them. The box-makers, and not tlie 
box-breakers, have the advantage at present; and now the hope and 
dream of these latter is that some one will invent a chemical preparation 
capable of fretting a lock away or consuming an iron door. 



Gentlemen who enjoy not the luxury of a strong-box are as much 
coi corned m the aits of burglary as thonc 'who do, perhap*?: to them the 
ojK'iation of the ‘‘ panel cutter,” figured abo'vo, may be instinctive. Now 
a good look upon an ordinary timber door suffices to prevent unlawful entry 
unless the burglar is violent ; but violence is noisy ; and noise is fatal to 
the “job;” and therefore the burglar proceeds upon a system which he 
finds very objectionable when practised on himself— the silent system. 
Instead of forcing a door, he will cut one of its panels out. This used 
to be managed by a fine saw worked softly ; but a quicker and quieter 
method was established -wIrii the panel-cutter was invented. A strong 
stem -with gimlet point is thrust into the centre of the panel. Through 
this stem slides a cross-bar, cai>»'ving at one extremity a sharp cutting 
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tool, which, it will be seen, may be adjusted to move at any desired 
radius. At the he id of the stem is fixed a double-armed lever (detached, 
It forms a poweitul “jemmy ’) which works the whole machine In a few 
minutes this instrument will nnke an apeituie large enough to admit the 
burglar’s arm, or his whole body o\fn, and the door is then quickly 
unfastened The best safi guild is to have the door lined with sheet iron, 
or plaided with metal stiips, or studded with nails ii regularly disposed 
If it be necessary to foicc a df or, however, the burglar is at no loss, 
he ag nil become s mechmic'il and produces the appaiatus figured below 
It consists of a stout metil aim meted to a pht at the lower end, and 
having a worm like the *!Ciew of a pic ss w oiking through the upper Sharp- 



pointed thumb-sciews, passing thiough cacli cornel of the plate, fix the 
whole appaiatus to the door jamb The screw is then worked as shown 
in our engraving — a stout socket plate being interposed between the end 
cf thf' worm and the face of tlie door, so as to obtain a good bearing 
I his instrument maj be applied to the lock, the hinges, or wherever a 
bolt may be fix( d 

A locked do r is obvi usly no difficulty with a thief provided with 
such apparatus, 1 ut if the mosici of the house is ingenious enough, 
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having locked the door, to leave the key in it, the burglar's operations 
are much facilitated. A belief still prevails in many families that to 
leave the key in the lock is to bar the entrance of picks and skeletons, 
and very true it is. But in such a case a thief uses neither of these 
instruments. He introduces into the keyhole a strong and slender 
pair of forceps, such as we have engraved here, and seizing the extremity 



of the houselioldtr’s key, opens the door therewith by a single turn of the 
wrist. This is very agi ecable to the thief, but particularly anno}^ing to 
the householder. 

Having now described the ordinary and extraordinary tools of a 
burglar, let us sec how he woiks his own wits. It is pretty well under- 
stood that he seldom breaks info a house where there is nothing to be 
had, or of which he knows nothing. Generally, thieves take care to be 
well iiifoimed on both points: M'hat is to be had, and where to have it. 
TJjib information they get in many ways; often accidental, butoflencst from 
1 m 1\ kers, wljp arc either themselves thieves in disguise, or traders who, while 
afraid of the law for their own sakes, know no reason why they should not 
put a friend up to a good thing.” A house cliosen for plundering is said 
to be “ planted. ” "I he burglars have learned how many people live in it, 
and when and in what rooms they retire to sleep. Night-lights, burned 
as a warning that somebody is awake and stirring, never deceive a thief ; 
a few nights’ watching discovers the pretence, which thenceforward is of 
course despised. If it be nccessaiy to watch a house in order to learn this 
or other particulars, the work is done at all hours, and by various persons. 
The housebreakers* wives and children, maybe, take their turn during the 
day ; at night, the men themselves ivatch. On such occasions they often 
wear “ reversiblos,’* or coats wdiich may be worn inside out; one side 
being of a bright, the other of a dark colour. The use of this garment is 
obvious. Should the w'atcher find himself observed, he goes into some 
quiet comer in the neighbourhood, turns his coat, exchanges his hat for a 
Clip, and returns to his post another man to all appearance; the very 
policeman knows him not again. 

We will suppose a burglary completely arranged, and a dark gusty 
night arrived to favour its execution; blight nights are never chosen 
for such enterprises. After drinking a courage cup together, the thieves 
start away, but not in company. There are usuall} three in a gang, two 
to enter the house, and one to keep watch outside. Each man takes liis 
own road to the house; and should any one of them be watched or 
followed by the police, he avoids the place of rendeza'ous, and th« 
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«job” ifl eff for the night. The tools are either carried by one of the 
i^pariy in a travelling-bag, or, more frequently, they are bestowed in 
multitudinous pockets about the person. There is no difficulty in carry- 
ing the most complex and formidable apparatus in this way, for such tools 
are made to separate into many pieces. And the thieves have agreed 
upon a plan of action for every emergency. Sometimes the motto of the 
expedition is every man for himself,” in which case each makes his 
escape as best he can, siiould the attempt fail ; but oftener it is understood 
tluit they shall stand by each other from fiist to last. 

The police constable has ouce more passed the house in his weary 
round, his footfall sounds far away down iho street, and now the burglars 
commence operations. If you have a watch-dog, it is drugged : if you 
have a corruptible servant, he has been biibed, perhaps. A mould 
has been taken of your liouse-key by some innocent-lof)king woman, who 
has got into the hall for a moment on pretended business, and the door 
yields instantly to the counterfeit. . Or perhaps your house is regularly 
broken into ; and iheie are various ways of accomplishing that feat. 
“ Jumping a crib,” is entrance by a window ; “breaking a enb,” forcing 
a back door; “ grating a crib,” through cellar gratings; “ garret mg a 
crib,” thiough tlie root* or by an attic window. Entrance through the 
roof is sometimes cleverly effected (from the leads of an empty house 
adjacent) by means of an umbrella. First a few slates are removed, then 
a small hole is made, and through this aperture a strong springless 
umbrella is thrust, and shaken open. Again, the thieves go to work upon 
the hole in the roof, which they widen rapidly, and with perfect con- 
fidence, since the debris falls noiselessly into the umbrella pendent 
beneath. 

By one of these means, then, the burglars have entered the house; 
and when they are determined to come in, it is almost ^impossible to keep 
tliem out : and once within, they fall to work rapidty asd noiieleBsly. 
At one time housebreakers held to the supwititioa that no sleeper could 
aviake, and no waking man could see them, l^'they earned their candle 
in a dead man’s hand. There are no such superstitions now, but there are 
silent matches and india-iuljber goloshes — tilings far more to the robber’s 
purpose. Or he pulls pair of thick stockings over his boots, and so 
moves about unheaid Within, while his confederate, the “crow,” keeps 
watch without. Plate is tlie housebreaker’s dearest hope — money their 
fondest aim ; and as for the foiuier, they usually know exactly where to 
lay iheir hands upon it. It would be far safer than it is in most houses 
if it weie not kept always in one place, which a dishonest servant is able 
to point out yeais after his existence is forgotten in the household he 
betrays. The policeman again jias^ses the house where this treasure is 
being sought, but nothing is^discyivered to hvnu Is there not a “ crow ” 
outside ? and is not that a wary bird, who faithfully signals the con- 
stable’s approach, so that his confederate may put out the light and be 
quite still for a while ? Even if a panel lias been cut from the door, and 
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the constable, in pasbing, turns his lantern on the very spot, discovery is 
by no means certain; for the panel has been replaced by a sheet of 
grained or painted paper provided for that purpose. The scout^s signals 
are anxiously c»b&erved by his comrades. By a cough, a whistle, a stamp 
of the foot, or by mewing like a cat, perhaps, he is able to inform them 
instantly, while they are at work in one room, that a light has been struck 
in another : that the Inmates are aroused, in fact, and immediate retreat 
necessary. Nor do the huiglars venture to leave the house, even when 
the booty is secured, until they are signalled that the way is clear for an 
escape. Cabs are commonly employed in great operations to get off the 
tliievcs and their plunder. In such cases the drivers are not strictly con- 
federate with the thieves, and doubtlcj-s regard themselves as very in- 
nocent men. They do not ask for particulars of those who hire them, 
but they do ask such a price for their aid as puts their intelligence and 
their dishonesty beyond a doubt. The cab-driver passes through the street 
now and then while the housebreakers are at work, or waits at a little 
distance till tlie burglars have signalled to the scout th^»t they are ready, 
and the scout signals him. As soon as the thieves reach their quarters 
they change their clothes: that is the iirst thing to be done. The next 
la to get rid of their plunder ; than which nothing is easier if it be plate. 
Jewels also are readily disposed of, but not so profitably for the thieves ; 
the receiver has always the best of the bargain, which has to be repeated 
through many hands aAer his. A wounded burglar is convoyed at once, 
if possible, to another town, where he is said to have met with an 
accident. Unless tlio wound is serious no doctor is called in ; he is con- 
fided to the care of tlie women of his wicked fraternity. When house- 
breakers are disturbed, and have to abandon their plunder, they say that 
they have themselves.’’ 

A quick succession of dexterous burglaries occasionally astonishes 
some quiet country town : the operators are almost always professional 
thiev'es from a distance. They come provided with ample ' Information, 
and with plan, of certain liouses, perhaps, in their pockets. This 
knowledge is often obtained from vagabond thieves called ** snell-fencers,” 
who I'iinge the country in summer time as hawkers, or poor needle- 
makers out of woik.” From the idle, dissolute fellows who are to be 
found in every village they gather enough information about this 
iann -house, or that niansitm, to promote either tlieir own petty enterprises, 
or < ose of more acoomjilished and more daring villains. They make 
notes of every “good crib” they h.ive become familiar with, and on 
their return to town in winter their knowledge Is at the service of any 
housebreaker who will lot them “stand in” for a small share of its profits. 
In country towns, too, tlicre are local rascals who are in freciuent corre- 
spondence witli city thieves, and who supply them with the knowledge 
necessary for that which they are too cowardly, or too cautious, to commit 
themselves. 

There is another notalde class of criminals, called “jilters,” or 
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hotel lurkers.” They go in paira, and work in two ways. Sometimes 
they stay for .seveial clays at the hotel they intend to victimize, pay their 
hills punctually, and steal everything portable that they can lay hands on. 
Occasionally — but rarely — a waiter is in league with them, and for a 
consideration leaves a few solid and useiul articles of plate in their way. 
The other method is more summary. One of the “jilters” enters the 
hotel in the evening, takes his seat, and orders wine. Tliia drunk, he 
offers a good five -pound note in payment. In small suburban places, 
this will probably oblige the innkeeper to go uptltairs for change. If so, 
the light he carries is watched by the “ jilter ” tlbmains Irithout, and 
who is thus guided to the room ^^helc the money is kept. SSj{tiall are 
exchanged by the thieves, through the coffce-roorii window ; and llAile the 
one engages mine host in a li\ cly “ affable conversation, the other slips 
in and secures the cash -box. “Hotel lurkers” are provided with pick- 
locks and a “jemmy” in thorough burglarious fashions, and stand at 
nothing. 

Jewellers’ shops have great attractions for thieves, and are very pro- 
voking to their ingenuity. One clever plan is managed thus : two young 
women, or a young lady and a young gentleman, enter a jeweller’s shop, 
and ask to ‘^cc some brooches, rings, and so on. From certain pretty 
remarks and jocose observations it soon appears that there is a wedding 
in the wind, and that there stands the bridegroom, or the bride herself. 
The jeweller, though ordinarily cool and cautious, is still human, and 
the thought of a wcdding-oider pleases and confuses him. lie has eyes 
for the bride, or the bride’s sister, as well as for his wares ; but the bride 
sees only them, and her fingers are busy in the trays. Certain things 
are bought and paid for; then otlicrs are taken up, and^bandled with cudi 
dexterity that of two tiinkets examined one remains concealed between 
the thumb and the palm till an opportunity occurs of dropping it into 
a pocket, or between the folds of a parasol hanging half open from the 
Jeil hand. Stealing wedding-rings in this way is called ** twisting for 
fawnies; ” stealing diamond rings, “ twisting for sparks.” 

We will not prolong these observations, which, now that crime is so 
active, and the long dark nights have come, arc timely at any rate. But 
with caution there is little danger, especially from burglars. These men, 
who inform themselves eo accurately as to what and where they can steal, 
\ enture little willingly ; and they are careful to learn, among othcv things, 
whether you leave your bars and bolts alone to protect your property. 
No burglar ventures into a house knowingly, where there is a wakeful 
dog, and a pair of loaded pistols r>y the master’s hand. He has easier 
prey for the seeking, and he very much prefers it. 
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and ^asliin^ton dui;lnjQ[ ibe tUStatt* 


English readers have been familiarized with the general features of 
Washington by the letters of Tom Moore and Mr. Dickens, and lately 
by tlie very accurate pen of Mr. Anthony Trollope. But, beyond some 
acquaintance with resident notables and a superficial inspection of build- 
ings and bureaux, a stranger learns little of either place. The writer of 
this brief paper has been a resident of Washington during much of the 
past fifteen months, and an involuntary sojourner at Richmond for a 
period of five weeks; but with extraordinary opportunities, at either 
place, he is ignorant of much that should most be known. During the 
war Richmond has been a sealed city to the outer world, and our only 
accounts thereof have been obtained from fugitives and captives. Mean- 
while, both cities have grown wonderfully. Richmond, which three years 
ago had probably 40,000 iuliabibints, cannot now have less than 80,000, 
and Washington has increased in almost the same ratio. Land in and 
around the latter city has improved in price 400 per cent., and the rent 
of shops has advanced fabulously. But the new inhabitants arc not of 
the class that give credit to either city — ^birds of passage and of prey, 
carrion that gorge themselves upon the common ruin, and fly, surfeited, 
to tb^ nests and dens. 

Washington as it used to be, and Washington as it is, are sorry 
oontfasts. While the South Lad an interest in the Capitol, its dark 
beauties and its fiery gentlemen made the sessions of Congress glide by 
luxuriously. Senators and representatives rivalled each other in the 
splendour of their evening parties ; the levies of the President would 
liave been creditable to a court ; gay equipages frequented the “ Avenue ” 
of' allemoons, and thousands oi queenly women thronged the Capitol 
grounds at marine band promenades. In the interval between the ses- 
sions, Washington passed into a solemn sluiubcr : its caravansary hotels 
weie deserted, save by occasional w edding- parties ; the small army of 
Government clerks went home on fuilough; and the negro Jehus sat, 
se'^ere and silent, upon the boxes of their supernumerary hacks. The draw- 
ke< ^>er on the Long Bridge left his post with impunity ; the White Uouse 
stables were locked ; and the supple little pages that used to leap at the 
whistle of a senator strolled out to Kaloraina, and fished for perch. The 
town was, in session, a model of republican enterprise, and, out of session, 
a model of republican simplicity. Not a gun defended any land approach 
to the city, and legislators grumbled when repairs were demanded for 
Fort Washington, a little old sliell, twenty miles down the river. 

The only lively incidents were those of the periodicfil caning of 
Senator Sinick by Representative Thresh, and the challenging of the 
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Honourable Lipp by Colonel Knox, both of whom backed out, after 
“ publishing cards.” Occasionally, Crib, of the Treasury bureau, son of 
the ex- Vice-President, was detected “ abstracting,” and then the city was 
convulfied ; or Dash, junior, the handsome phonographer in the gallery, 
ran off with the daughter of the venerable Phogy on the floor, which made 
glad half the newspapers and gossips in the realm. 

Washington, in those days, had its oddities, and chief of these was 
Beau ” Hickman, a professional pensioner, or, in the elegant phraseology 
of the place, a “dead beat.” This worthy was a diJStteiviiitttNtff-a fine 
Carolina family, but he had sunk into the condition of a dependant on 
strangers and Con gross- men. He lounged about hotels, at times elegantly 
dressed, at others almost ragged, but maintaining through all mutations 
tlie manners of a gentleman. He knew Washington society from the 
days of President Jackson, and preserved in his retentive im^mory the 
gossip of Cabinets and- Congress-men since that time. Vwitors to tbe 
Capitol sought introductions to him, and he charged lliem a dollar 
the honour. He drew periodical pittances from senators, and hoMljr 
begged loans from Presidents. 

The “Hole in the Wall” is another “remarkable institiitton.” If 
you descend fi-ora the Senate Chamber, and turn sharp to dia left, you 
will see, after proceeding .some tliirty yards through a narrow aisle, a 
sash-door labelled, For Senators FxduMrehj,'' Pass through, and 
your progress will be barred again by a door and screen^ Beyond these 
lies a quaint little room, set with lunch-tables, and,-at <li«*fiirthor end, an 
open sideboard dUplays rows of bcttlc**. The dark divinity of ibo place 
bows frigidly, but rclax('.s somewhat when you ratde the silver imyoiir 
side-pocket. “What will it bo, sir?” he sajT*, gravely, and mingfcw a 
cup of icy sweetne^.s with’’ the air of a chief of bureau. AVhat secrets 
might this African disclose of the w’'ettkncsfHi8 of greatness ! Warmed 
with these wunes, the clarion 1< nor of CIny rang through the halls above. 
Here Webster, Seward, and I>oiiglAs (the greatest topers of them all), 
loitered and “smiled” in the hey-diiy of their renown. Did this imper- 
turbable Ethiop feel no qualms when Wighill made his memorable adieu, 
and Breckenridge, for the Ja.st time, defied the Senate ? The “ Hole in 
the Wall,” alas I survives the Union ! 

Besides these individual cccentiicitics there w'ei’e geneiic 'characters 
indigenous to Washington. The first of these witc the Washington 
domestics, negroes who w ere presumed to have served the household of 
the great patriot. “Big John ”‘}icaded the list, by common consent. 
According to tradition he had been the coachman, but he presented no 
evidences of the fact beyond a head of white wool, and a statement that 
ho was one hundicd and twenty years of age. His account of himself 
passed all understand ing ; but his lucidity at the sight of a dime was 
wondeiful to behold. “ Charley the Gardener,” who lived on the 
“Island” an offVhoot of the parent city — preserved some recollections 
of his patron that astoundc*d historians. . He was, nevertheless, a very 
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favourite antiquity, though strongly addicted to drinking ; and having 
been pensioned upon visitors for many years, he made an engagement at 
last with a strolling showman. This success turned the heads of all tha 
old negroes in the district, and a Washington household sprang up 9 ^ 
formidable numerically, that credence turned pale and sewed up its 
purse in self-defence. The Government offices contained some enig- 
matical people that greatly endeared Washinglon to quiet minds. By 
these I mean the old clerks who, fulfilling specific and onerous duties, 
became indispensable to successive administrations. Their usefulness 
kept them in office, and the cate routine of their lives was proof to 
political intrigue. They did not join in paitisan commotions ; they 
sometimes did not vote. To and fro, between their homes and their 
offices, they walked like the few good men in Sodom, and passed away as 
quietly as tlicy had lived, making no mark upon the history of the 
nation, tliough themselves historians. They were the only links that 
bound the present with primitive Republican days, when office was 
honour, and pure men ruled. Their glib conttmiporai-ies in the executive 
bureaux call them “fossils but so were tlio Adamses. However, the 
race is dying out ; and the few that remain, lost among hordes of greedy 
contractors and noisy demagiigues, are more bewildered than liip Van 
Winkle aw’^akened from his dream of 3 '^ear'«. 

The city was not, in former times, notoiiously corrupt. Its officials 
wore, for the most part, lionest and high-minded. But with the war 
came enormous outlays for food, clothing, ordnance, ships, and trans- 
portation, and the fingers of every third man in America itched for a 
share of the plunder. The a^ariclou'', the perjured, the peculating, 
rallied forthwith, and the war and navy departments were placed, vir- 
tually, in a state of siege. Sentries banned adinittmce to public offices, 
personal applications to secretaries were forbidden, and the ([ualifi cations 
for a ohii*f of bureau were deafness, blindness, and intangibility. Every 
State in the Union was represent d by sharjicis. The “ lobby ’’ rivalled 
the army in numbers. No threat could intimidate, no exposure abash, 
the unprincipled “ pjtriots who plundered and made merry over the 
general disaster. Adventurers of every grade intrigued for contracts, 
froni butchers who haggled for hides, tallow', and camp offiil, to merchant 
princes who bargained forgnnboats, field -batteries, and monster ordnance. 
Entbalmers clamoured for the bodies of the slain. Inventors piled the 
arsenal grounds with motley models of tents, knapsacks, rilles, and pro- 
jectiles. Builders hoped to dispose of their rotten vessels, and stable- 
keepers to sell their spavined uags. A rogue from New York swindled 
in steamers, a rogue from Massachusetts in shoes, PenDsylvaniana made 
themselves infamous in rfioddy speculations, and Connecticut mill-owners 
dealt in damaged muskets. Ohio drovers fattened upon emaciated cattle, 
and Illinois factors throve upon mouldy bread. Jews of a bad class 
peopled the shops of Pennsylvanian Avenue, and sutlera that should have 
been in the Penitentiary robbed the troops of their paper pay. Bounty 
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and claim agents, hO called, set np offices under the shadow of the 
Treasury, and cheated the widow and the orphan. Railway presidents 
put their heads together and agreed upon a concert of extortion. Phy- 
sicians, catching the infection, thieved in medicines, and high officers 
of State enriched themslves at the expense of the country. 

“ Willard’s ” and tlie “National,” two vast hotels, presented strange 
spectacles of an evening, when their halls and “ ordinaries ” were filled 
with soldiers and civilians. Here was a quartermaster whispering with 
a “smart” waggon-maker, and there a Representative listening to a 
lobbyist, whose tongue ran oil and wine. Professional agents, to pro- 
cure commissions, button-holed newly-arrived guests, and spruce volun- 
teer officers clustered on the sofas, with their spurs in the air and a glass 
at their lips. The bars were thronged, and tobacco-smoke rose in luffo-* 
eating clouds to the ceiling. 

The Capitol building became, for a time, a grand barrack, and Fire 
Zouaves held session in the halls of Congress. Bakeries were built in the 
cellars, and hogsheads of pork obstructed the marble porticoes and colon- 
nades. Pugilists of rival regiments pummelled each other before the 
President’s mansion, and drunken soldiers were dragged to the guard- 
house at the heels of horses. The pleasantest mansions in the city were 
occupied by gamblers. Lights burned at unwonted hours, to show where 
vice was meriy-making. 

The plain country gentleman, who had fortuitously been placed at the 
head of affiairs, looked ruefully upon these excesses. Honest himself, he 
lacked discrimination to detect the chicanery of his sulTordinates, as well 
as the will to punish it. No ruler was ever so unfortunate that meant so 
well. Knaves who listened to his anecdotes picked his pockets as they 
laughed. His wife made herself unpopular early in his presidential 
career, and his two nearest associates in the Cabinet were suspected and 
incapable. He attempted to conciliate the Radical and Conservative, and 
was th^ sliuttlecook of both. He distrusted his commander-in-chief, but 
feared to irritate those that upheld him. lie proclaimed emancipation, and 
his doubts of its legality at the same time ; in short, he exhibited none of 
the main elements of ex(*cutive ability — promptness, dignity, consistency. 

But the awkward figure of the President will always be associated 
with what is pleasantest and best in the revolution. He made merriment 
wherever he went. The mere mention of his name at one time brought 
confidence to the eyes of soldiers, and no citizen harboured a doubting 
or malicious thought toward him.^ 1 was riding through the monument- 
grounds at daybreak one morning, when the sound of what appeared to 
be flic-firing drew me towards the bank of the river* A small shelter- 
tent stood close to tlie brink, from which projected the long, rakish barrel 
of a repeating-rifle. The President had come thus early from his bed 
to superintend the firing, and I found him upon his knees, turning the 
crank, his face a-glow, as he shouted boyi^ly at the grand results 
attained. His hut lay upon the ground, his watch dangled from bis 
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pocket; and when lie liad done, he shouted loudly, floundered across 
a great ditch, and strode towards the city at a tremendous pace. 

Public amusements that had before languished in Washington became 
numerous and profitable as soon as the strife began. A fine new theatre 
was opened ; liands of “ serenades ” gave entertainiAents in various halls ; 
tight-rope dancers performed in the public streets; lecturers held forth 
at the Smithsonian Institute, and equestrian performers flourished in the 
public squares. Drinking-houses, or, as they were commonly called, ruin- 
mills,” sprang up at eveiy corner ; tlie streets at night were copies of the 
Ilaymarket. McClellan’s provost-marshal endeavourt-d in vain to abate the 
prevailing disturbaucos. Horsemen were planted at crossings, witli instruc- 
tions to cut down any officer or soldier who rode at a gallop ; the casks of 
disorderly publicans were emptied in the streets ; loitering volunteers were 
compelled to return to camp or go to prison, and a Government detec- 
tive bureau was organized to apprehend spies, traitors, and swindlers. 

The battles th.at ocemred in rapid succession close to the city rendered 
Washington an immense hospital depot, and there have l>een at one time 
as many as twenty thousand sick and wounded within its W'alls. All the 
vehicles in the city have been seized, in emergency, to serve as ambu- 
lances. War-meetings have been held in the Capitol grounds ; the balcony 
at Willard’s ” has blazed a welcome to scores of* returned captives, and 
the lady of the President has had the taste to hold balls and levees in 
the midst of reverses almost appalling. 

Both city and suburbs have been wofully changed. Railways have 
been laid in the leading streets, and the rickety piers of the “Long 
Bridge ” quiver beneath the weight of trains and locomotives. The green 
heights of Arlington are now stretches of yellow clay wdicre a score of 
forts bake in the sun. The fine colleges at Georgetown are arsenals or 
hosjjilals ; the navy yard is crowded wdtli masts and smoke-stacks, and 
military roads have been cut through solid rock at Chain-bridge and 
Aqueduct. The loss of the city is not thought possible, perhaps ; for 
workmen pile stone upon stone in the “ Treasury extension,” and are 
busy wdlh the great dome of the Capitol. One edifice alone crumbles 
neglected — the stunted shaft of the Wasliington monument. I jacked my 
way to the lodge-keeper’s one afternoon, and having obtained the key, 
passed througli a slimy field and a herd of army cattle to the tottering 
steps, ascending which I pushed back the bolts of a 'woodou door, and 
stood l;eneaih the temporary roof. The rain had dripped to the floor in 
a limy puddle, and the blocks of marble, granite, copper, and lead, that 

compesed the shaft, were mouldy and frost-eaten. Lugubriously I read : 

“ Louisiana^ ever true to the Union, presents this block of granite'^ 

“ Alexandria, the horn of Washington^ sends this tablet to his monument 
— Liberty and 

“ This specimen of Tennessee marble testifies the undying attachment oj 
the neighbours of Henry Clay to the Union, founded by Oeorge Wetshingtonf 
the father of his country 
you VII. — NO. 37. 


6 . 
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If 'we now turn to Richmond, hopeful of a higher patriotism, the wish 
will hardly be realized. However scrupulous as to the end to be attained, 
the means whereby Secession was developed were not such as impartial 
history will entirely applaud. Disunion was bred in cabals, and pro- 
moted secretly. Officers of the army and navy, commanders of forts and 
arsenals, were tampered with, and the first step toward devotion to the 
new government was perjury to the old. It is a struggle of interests 
alone, founded upon rival ambitions. Each is thoroughly aroused, each 
persuades itself that it is right, each has sacrificed largely, and each 
invokes for its cause God, freedom, and humanity. But there is little 
in the war-cry of “ Union” upon one side, or “ State Sovereignty ” on the 
other, that touches the sympathy of nations apart. President Lincoln 
and President Davis are high-minded, amiable men. Both are, I believe, 
communicants with orthodox clmrches, and Lord’s-Day prayers ascend 
from all the pulpits in the land for the exaltation of the one and the confu- 
sion of the other. But Richmond city, like Washington, has its gambling- 
houses, its stews, and its lobbymen. Its newspapers are iiill of grave 
charges against officers of the army, the cabinet, and Congres.^. In a 
journal dated May, 1802, I find the following remarks : — “ The cm*se of 
this war is avarice. Its advent was the signal for the schemes and plots 
of monopolists and extortioners, and they have profited enormously by 
their operations. No class of the community has been shielded from their 
heartless and unlimited exactions. Their own Government is considered 
the special victim for their fleecing and swindling operations.” The 
curse of official corruption which has marked almost all popular govern- 
ments extends North and South. At the South the peculation has been 
less, perhaps, because there has been less to steal. 

Richmond is beautifully situated at an angle of the James Rivi", 
which tumbles above, over ledges of fljiit and granite and around 
fainiature islands. A small creek, flowing into the James, bisects the 
and upon the elevated ground adjacent its better residences and 
public buildings have been built. Two-fifths of the stable population aie 
negroes, and a large mirnlxr ol these are free. Tlie latter are mostly 
dissolute and idle, and their settlements in the suburbs contrast wretchedly 
with the liandsome mansions of the dominant whites. Congress meets 
in the State Capitol. The War Office and most of tiie other Govern- 
ment offices are in Broad and Franklin Streets. The clerks are for tlie 
most part Maryland exiles, and the detective force is composed, almost to 
a man, of members of the disoVganized Baltimore police. 

Richmond has been for fifty years a brilliant and a bad city. During 
much of that time it was the pdlitical centre of the South, the abode of 
its moat famous orators, jurists, and statesmen, and the chief scat of its 
newspaper press. Political feeling was nowhere so intense. Brawls and 
homicide were common antecedents to its elections here, and duelling was 
frequent amongst its highest residents. Among the first qualifications of 
its CongrcBs-men were a keen eye and a steady hand. Few Richmond 
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editors have not passed the ordeal of fire» tod some have paid to the 
code ’* the forfeit of their lives. “ Barbeones ” and monster proces- 
sions were features of its campaigns, and its stump was made famous 
by such feverish disputants as Patrick Henry, John Randolph, John d. 
Calhoun, Henry Clay, and other orators powerful enough there, though 
unknown in England. 

Richmond was the great slave-market whence negroes from the border 
districts were forwarded to the cotton States. London was never more 
enveloped in fog than Richmond in tobacco-fumes. It was a trite 
aphorism there, “ Cheaper to indulge than to abstain.’* The chain- 
gang is still retained, and the stranger is shocked by the spectacle of squalid 
men breaking stone on the highways, with iron balls manacled to their kgs. 
Hospitality was always great in Richmond ; but charity did not extend to 
opinion ; and to question the legitimacy of any distinctive “institution” 
of the place was flat felony. The laws did not merely prescribe what 
one must not do, but what he must not say. The ladies were vivadous 
and ardently partisan ; and the end of every young man’s ambition was an 
elysium of indolence — a thousand acres by the “ Jeems ” River, and a hun- 
dred slaves to mix his juleps and till his wheat and tobacco. 

The city has now witnessed almost all the terrible mutations of civil 
war. With closed doors met the Convention that adopted an ordi- 
nance of secession, and the Northern phonographers that reported its 
deliberations were sworn to secrei^. Then came the pulling down of the 
old flag and the flaunting of the new. The Gulf troops, who had opened 
the contest at Fort Sumpter, marched into town with the palmetto, tho 
pelican, and the pine-tree colours. The militia that had rallied to expel 
John Brown’s motley handful, turned out again and recruited. A silent 
doubtful populace listened hereto the formal “ inaugural ” of Jefferson 
Davis and Alexander H. Stei)hen8. Long lines of soldiers poured through 
the place to roiidezvous at Winchester and Manassas. Hopefully and 
gaily passed the early scenes of secession ; but soon the war rolled 
southward, and the blood of thousands of wounded men was seen in the 
streets of the “ shady city.” 

’’^irst among the great personages of Richmond is the President, with 
his slight agile figure and intense face. He is a little grey, a trifle 
hag ''ard and careworn, but as fully equal to the responsibilities of his 
post as when, sixteen years ago, he met with a few Missiasippians the 
shock of a thousand Mexican lancers. His manners have been likened 
to those of Warfiington, to whose position, indeed, his own very much 
corresponds. Like the great chief, he has been maligned at home and 
caricatured abroad. The Richmond newspaj^ers have called him income 
pelent, lukewarm, and hypocritical, but none have been more modest, 
‘’’prudent, or devoted. 

Tlie Vice-President goes ambling between his home and the Capitol, 
bowed, furrowed, and hollow of eye and cheek— something to see with a 
diudder and never to forget. His position in the Government is a 

6—2 
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negative one, and he remains alone at home much of the time, appa^ 
rcntly weary of the war aind the world. Governor Letcher, the “ State 
executive,” is unpopnlar with all factions, and will be a valuable subject 
for some future Aristophanes of the Southern Confederacy. His pre- 
decessor, now General Henry A. Wise, is one of the most remarkable men 
of the city. The John Brown raid occurred during his administration, 
and he retained his office until the old abolitionist and his men were 
hanged. Governor Wise was once a notorious duellist ; he is now famous 
for his extemporaneous oratory. His career in tlie field has been generally 
unfortunate : he revenges himself by delivering political harangues to his 
men at every dress parade. The eldest of his sons was killed at Roanoke, 
in a gallant but rash attempt to e.scape; and the loss has very much 
embittered the GeneraPs declining years. 

General Winder, the provost-marshal, every sojourner in the city 
knows full well. General Butler would rejoice in the possession of so 
vigilant an officer. While Washington is overrun with the intriguing 
and the disaffected, Richmond has ears for every whisper, and there can 
come no stranger to the city whose movements are not watched and his 
mission understood. To General Winder the whole government of the 
city is entrusted. To hia office every publican and boarding-house 
keeper must bring daily lists and descriptions of his lodgers. Keepers 
of livery-stables must return tKe names and destinations of all who pass 
the city limits. Forty detective officers go and come like shadows day 
and night. The city is enclosed with double lines of provost sentries, and 
unhappy is he who stirs abroad after the beating of tattoo. Offenders 
are marched, singly, before the provost ; he sits absolute and iniper- 
turbable, erect, prompt, and positive. He has small, searching eyes, a 
beaked nose, and white bristly hair, which suggests the unapproachable 
porcupine. He adopts a harsh voice with prisoners of war, and with 
his justice may blend just a little retaliation ; for his brotfi^ lui84<»ig 
been shut up in Fort Warren by Federal gaolers. 

The prisons of Richmond are in charge of the provost -marshal and 
his deputies. They were, in August last, nine in number, of which 
seven were military and two civil. The captives nninbercd at that time 
more than 7,000 ; the State prisoners less than 200. Castle Godwin 
is the Bastile of Richmond. It is an abandoned negro mart, situate 
on a low piece of ground, and approached by steps descending from Broad 
Street. Natives and foreigners — (of the latter class, Germans particularly) 
— ^liavc suffered long confinemeiit here; and some have gone hence, 
seated on their coffins, to the fair grounds north of the city, where a 
rope and cross-beam stand always. The rope is attached to their necks, 
the cart driven off, and they are left dangling. The militaiy prisons — of 
which the Libby is the most widely known — are ch icily abandoned tobacco - 
warehouses, built of brick, and generally large, airy, and isolated. The 
bloody “ six days* battles ” that redeemed Richmond and the South, 
crowded them with bruised, mangled, and lunatic captives, for whom little 
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preparation was possible. The wounds of the sufferers remained un- 
Btanched all the niglit long, and some men who were but scarred lay 
neglected till mortification ensued. The fevei^d tossed through many 
hours with lips a-fiame and weary longings for home ; anti some that died 
remained unburied for days, in horrible companionship with the living. 
All suffered from hunger. Contagious diseases appeared. Crimes broke 
out among the despairing and brutal. Some gamed with cards and dice; 
others robbed the helpless of what they themselves could seldom keep. 
When, after the hostile Governments arranged for an exchange, the sur- 
vivors were marched in bevies to the river and embarked, they huddled 
upon the open deck, ragged, cold, and tortured with vermin, looking 
wistfully for tlie expected transport. And when at length the hull of the 
relief came in view, with a bit of spangled something that flaunted on the 
flag-pole, the cripple flung up his crutches, and the sick grew strong for 
a little while. 

The condition of the ^turned prisoners excited much indignation at 
tlie North, and wilful cruelty was imputed to the Richmond authorities* 
But I am satisfied that they only tailed to do what they could not do. 
Their own w'oundcd filled the city, engrossing all attention, and thou- 
sands of their dead covered the field meanwhile. The surgeons were 
not numerous, and there were no medicines. The best attested case of 
murder was that of a Federal soldier, who went over to the Confoderatos, 
and, being taunted with disloyalty, deliberately shot one of his coun- 
trymen. The prisoners were generally insubordinate, and commonly 
hooted President Davis and his colours, in and out of prison. 

The city is badly fortified, and will not compare in this respect with 
Washington. Spring, Richmond, Push, Church and Libby Hills, are 
crested with small earthworks, and a line of alternate breastwork, abattis 
and swamp, encircles the north and cast suburbs ; but the only considerable 
foitlfications are built so clo.se to the city that the long-range guns of the 
Federals could easily shell out the inhabitants. After the battles of 
AA illiain^burg and West Point, panic prevailed in the city. The legis- 
lative bodies adjouined in haste, and the citizens removed their servants 
and household furniture. Danville, a railroad village on the North 
Caioliiia bord'T, had been sidected as the seat of government, and some 
disinterested patriots bro.'iched thebnining of the town. But Fort Darling 
repnlsed the Fedeial navy, and McClellan gave over his command to 
swamp and pestilence. 

The high rate of food and clothing at the South is well known ; but 
in Richmond the enormous pi ices demanded for all articles of necessity 
may be traced to the speculations of sliarj<crs as well os to the universal 
scarcity. The depreciation of currency has also had its effect ; but the 
Confedciatc Government compels the citizens to receive ith notes at par. 
The statement has been frequently denied, that Federal notes, or “ green- 
backs,” arc at premium in Richmond. This is, however, true ; for by 
tlie terms of agreement they must be redeemed in any event ; >Yhilc thg 
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notes of the new Government are only to be redeemed in case of sue- 
cesafol revolution. Boots were sold at three and four guineas a pair a 
year ago, coffee at five shillings a pound, and black tea at thirty shillings, 
calico at two shillings a yard, and beef, eggs, wine, and spirituous 
liquors, were equally dear, Tradesmen are frequently arrested by General 
Winder’s police for charging unfair prices ; but the harpies continue to 
thrive, and frequently precede the agents of Government into the inte- 
rior, outbidding them with the ianners for cattle, grain, &c. The city 
is full of poor and bereaved people, many of them voluntary exiles from 
Maryland and the Noithern border. The people of Hampton, who sub- 
mitted to have their beautiful town burned rather than leave it to 
shelter their enemies, are supplicants on tlie Government and dependent 
upon the citizens. A law exists forbidding the giving of emiiloymont to 
foreigners that have not taken the oath of allegiance, and necessitous 
strangers Lave no choice but to enlist in the armies. 

Not more than live regiincuts have been at any time quartered in Rich- 
mond ; but each State has a rendezvous, whither all parcels and mails 
are sent, and stragglers collected. Notwithstanding every precaution, 
robberies and brawls arc frequent; and the numl^er of “unfortunates’* 
is increased to a degree which excites very painful reflections. 

The idleness and business of war are instanced, on the one hand, by 
the belted and spurred braggarts who lounge about the hotels — the closed 
shops, the schools that keep perpetual holiday, the old men that gather 
in the shady side- walks to gossip and bewail, and the negro women that 
scream delightedly at the jwals of music, and often, evading the sentries, 
escape to the North, that terra incognita of their dreams : on Uie other, 
by the thousands of workmen that frame oddly-constructed floating bat- 
teries at the waterside, and forge great guns at the Tredegar works ; the 
medley of transportation-teams that rumble over the bridges and file 
along the tuinpikc roads ; the gangs of negro men that are marched under 
guard to work at entrenchments and Government buildings ; the regiments 
in homespun gray and “ butternut,” that trail dustily through the high- 
streets to swell distant camps. War looks at you from hospital churches 
and through the bright eyes of fever; it thrills you in the limp of cripples 
that beg at the wayside ; it whispers sadly in the rustle of crape, and 
shouts its discontent in the yell of newsboys. Richmond also is a very 
altered city. But it contrasts favourably with Washington; it isxmder 
firmer control, and its scanty resources are used to better advantage. 
Washington is overrun with rogues, qpies, and demagogues : Richmond 
is strictly governed by martial law> and a single supreme will, that must 
not be gainsayed, is s^-pervading. If peaceful counsels at length prevail, 
and the Potomac becomes a dividing line between the sectioDS, Richmond 
may be the first inland city of the South ; but Washington will scarcely 
be retained as the seat of Federal government* Neither city can be 
Commercially great, but both will be famed as bases for the greatest 
armies that ever met in the shock of civil war. 
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The skies are pale, the trees are stifiT, 

The <*arth is dull and old ; 

The frobt is glitt^-ring, as if 
The very sini were cold. 

And Hunger tell m linked with Frost, 

To make uieii grey and wan : 

Come, Babe, from heaven, or we are lo&t; 

Be born, O Child of man. 

The children cry, the women shake, 

The strong men stare about ; 

They sleep when they would keep awake — 
They ikko ere night is out. 

For they have lost their heritage— 

No swofit is on llieir brow : 

Come, Babe, and bring them work and wage ; 
Be born, and save us now. 

Across the sea, beyond our ^ight, 

Koars on the fierce debate; 

Down go the men in bloody fight, 

The women weep and hate. 

And in the right bo which that may. 

Surely the strife is long ; 

Come thou, O Child, thy lowly way. 

And right will have no wrong. 

Good men speak lies against thine bwn — 
Tongues quick, at£d heaHiig slow ; 

They will not let thee walk alone, 

And think to serve thee so : 

*If they the children’s fi-eedom saw, 

In thee, the children’s king, 

They would be still with holy awe, 

Or only speak to sing. 

Some neither lie, nor starve, nor fight, 

Nor yet the poor deny ; 

But in their hearts all is not right — 

They often sit and sigh. 

Barth cries with all her nights and days, 
Grey frosts and golden com ; 

The travailing creation prays: 

O Son of God, be bom. 
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PART V. 


BEFOnE he went to bed that night Dampier wrot6 the end of his lettei 
to Prue. He described, rather amusingly, the snubbing which Elly had 
gi^en him, the dry way in which Sir John had received his advances, the 
glances of disfavour with which aunt Jean listened to his advice. “ So 
this is all the gratitude one gets for interfering in the most sensible 
manner. If you are as ungrateful, Prue, for this immense long letter, 
I shall, indeed, have laboured in vain. It is one o'clock. Bong 1 Acre 
it went from the tower. Good-night, dear ; your beloved brother is 
going to bed. Love to Miles. Kiss the children all round for their and 
your affectionate W. D.” 

Will Dampier was not in the least like his letter. , I Ji^niAV two or 
three men who are manly enough, who write gentle, gcliiptqg letters like 
women. He was n big, commonplace young man, 8tsii^b^<3mjQded and 
tcnder-heai ted, with immense energy, and great goodtl[|^%|f^ |||rt)elieved 
in himself; indeed, he tiled so heai lily and ccmseieotiously to d<(>«hrhat was 
right, tliat he could not help knowing more or less that he Mftm a good 
fellow. And then he had a happy kmaek of seeing one side of 4. question, 
and having once determined tliit so and so was the thing to be done, he 
could do so and so without one doubt or compunction. He belonged to 
the school of athletic Christianity. 1 heard some one once say that there 
are some of that sect wli^would almost make out cock-fighting to 
be a religious ceremony. did not go so far as this ; 

but he heaitily believed that nothing was wrong that was done with a 
Chiistian and manly .spirit, lie rode across countiy, he smoked pipes, 
he went out shooting, he played billiards and cricket, ho rowed up and 
down the river in his boat, and he was charming with all the grumbling 
old men and women in liis pariidi, be preached capital sermons — short, 
biisk, w'cll-considered. He enjoyed life and all its good things with a 
grateful temper, and made most people happy abtmt liim. 

One d^y, Elly began to think what a different creed Will Dampiers 
w^as from her stepfather’s, only she did not put her thoughts into words. 
It was not her way. 

Tourneur, with a great heart, set on the greatest truth, feeling the 
constant presence of those mightier dispensations, cared but little for the 
affairs of to-day : they seemed to him subordinate, immaterial ; they lost 
all importance from comparison to that awful reali^ that this man had so 
vividly realized to himself. To Dampier, it was through the simple 
language of lus daily life that he could best express what good was in 
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him. He saw vi«idom end meroyi be saw order and progression, he saw 
infinite variety and wonder in aU natural things, in all life, at all places 
and hours. By locking at this world, he could best understand and adore 
the next. 

And yet Tourneur^a was the loftier spirit : to him had come a certain 
knowledge and understanding, of which Dampier had scarce a conception. 
Dampier, who felt less keenly, could well be more liberal, more forbearing. 
One of these two told £Ily that we were put into the world to live in it, 
and to be thankful for our creation ; to do our duty, and to labour until 
the night should come when no man can work. The other said, sadly, 
you are bom only to overcome tlio flesh, to crush it under foot, to turn 
away from all that you like most, innocent or not. Wliat do I care ? 
Are you an immortal spirit, or are you a clod of earth? Will you 
suffer that this all-wondrous, all-precious gilt should be clogged, and 
stifled, and choked, and destroyed, may be, by despicable daily concerns? 
Tourneur himself set an example of what he preached by his devoted, 
humble, holy, self-deuyin^^ life. And yet Elly turned with a sense of 
infinite relief to the other creed : she could understand it, sympathize 
with it, try tc do good, though to be good was beyond her frail powers. 
Already she was learning to be thankful, to be cheerful, to be unselfish, to 
be keenly penitent for lier many shoitcomings. 

As the time drew near when an answer to her note might be expected, 
Miss Dampier grew anxious and fidgety, dropped her stitches, looked out 
for the post, and wondered why no letter came. Elly was only a little 
silent, a little thoughtful. She used to go out by herself and take long 
walks. One day Will, returning from one of his own peregrinations, 
came upon her sitting on the edge of a cliff staring at the distant coast of 
France. It lay blue, pale like a dream-country, and glimmered in the 
horizon. Who would believe that there was reality, busy life in all 
cai nest, going on beyond those calm heavenly-looking hills I Another 
time his aunt sent him out to look for her, and he found hei at tlie end of 
the pier, leaning against the chain, and still gazing towards Fiance. 

In Ills rough, friendly maimer he said, “ I wish you would look 
another way sometimes, Miss Gilmour, up or down, or in the glass even, 
y ju make me ftel very guilty, for to tell the truth I — I advised John ” 

“ I thought so,” Elly cried, intenupting.’ “ And you were quite right. 
I advised him too,” she said, with a smile. “Don’t you think he has 
tal ‘'n youi advice ? ” 

AVill looked down uncomfortably. “I think so,” he said, in a low tone. 

And, meanwhile, Miss Dumpier was sitting in the window and tbe 
sunshine, knitting castles in the air. 

“ Suppose he docs not take this as on answer ? Suppose Lsetitia has 
found somebody ehc, suppose the door opens and he comes in, and the 
sun shines into the loom, and then he seizes Elly’s hand, and says, 
* Though you give me up I will not give up the hope of calling you mine,’ 

and Elly glances up bright, blushing, happy Suppose Lady 

5—5 
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Dampier is furious, and dear Tishy makes peace 7 I should like to nee 
"Elizabeth mistress of the dear old house. I think my mother was like her, 

I don’t approve of cousins* marriages How charming she would 

look coming along the old oak gallery.” Look at the old maid in the 
Window building castles in the air through dier spectacles. But it is a 
ridiculous sight ; she is only a fat, foolish old woman. All her fancies 
are but follies dying away with caps and jingling bells — they vanish 
through tho window as the door opens and the young people come in. 

“ Here is a letter for you the porter gave me in the hall,” said Will, 
as carelessly as he could ; Jean saw Elly’s eyes busy glancing at the 
writing. 

Hotel du llhin. 

My dear Aunt Jjsan, — Many thanks for 3 our uote, and the cnclosuro. My 
mother and LoBtitia arc with me, and wo shall all go back to Friar’s Rush on Thursday. 
Elly’s decision is the wisest under the circiinistances, and wo had better abide by it. 
Give her my love. Lictitia knows nothing, as my mother has had the grace to be 
silent. — Yours affectionately, J. C. D. 

P.S. — You will bo good to her, won’t you ? 

Miss Dampier road tlie note imperturbably, but while she rtlttd 
there seemed to run through her a cold thrill of disappointment, which 
was so unendurable that after a minute she got up and left llie room. 

When she came back, Elly said with a sigh, ‘‘ Where is he ? ** 

At Paris,” said Miss Dumpier. They have savad him all trouble 
and come to him. He sends you his love, Elly, which is very handsome 
of him, considering how much it is worth, 

“ It has been woitli a great deal to me,” said Elly, in her sweet voice. 
‘‘It is all over; bul I am grateful still, and ahva 3 'B shall be. I was very 
rash; he was very kind. Let me be grateful, dear aunt Joan, to those 
who are good to me.” And she kissed tho old woman’s shrivelled hand. 

Miw Gilmour cheered up wonderfully from that time. I am sure that 
if she luid been angry with him, if she had thought herself, hardly used, 
if she had had more of what pe(»plo call self-respect, less of that sweet 
humility of nature, it would not have ])ccn so. 

As the sliort, hajipy, delightful six weeks w’hich she was to spend witli 
Miss Dampier came to an end, she began ff> use all her philosophy and 
good resolves to reconcile herself to going home. Will Dampier was gone, 
lie had only l>een able to stay a week. They missed him. But still 
they managed to be very comfortable togetlier. Tea-talk, long walks, long 
hours on the sands, novels and Btory-books, idleness and contentment- 
why couldn’t it go on for ever? Elly said. Aunt Jean laughed and said 
they might as well be a couple of jelly-fish at once. And so the time 
went by, but one day just before she went away, Mr. Will appeared again 
unexpectedly. 

Elly was sitting in the sun on the beach, throwing idle stones into the 
sea. She had put down her novel on the shingle beside her. It was 
Deerbrook, I think — an old favourite of Jean Dampier’s. Everybody 
knows what twelve o’clock is like on a fine day at the sea-side. It means 
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little children, nursef in clean cotton gown«| groups of young ladies 
scattered here and thei*e; it means a great cheerfulness and tranquillity, a 
delightful glitter, and life, and light ; happy folks plashing in thtf water, 
bathing-dresses drying in the sun, all sorts of aches, pains, doubles, 
vanishing like mist, in its friendly beams. Elly was thinking : “ Sfaijjbow 
pleasant and nice it is, and how good, how dear aunt Jean is ! six 

months, and she says 1 am to come to her in her cottage again.** (Splash 
a stone goes into the water.) ‘‘ Only six months 1 I will try and spend 
them better than 1 ever spent six months before. Eugh ! If it was not 
for Mine. Jacob .... I really do love my stepfather, and could 
live happily enough with him.” (Splash.) Suddenly an idea came to 
Elly — the Pasteur Boulot was the idea. “ Why should not he marry 
Mme. Jacob? lie admires her immensely. Ah! what ftm that would 
be I ” (.Splash, splanh, a couple of stones). And then, tramp, tramp, on 
the shingle behind her, and a cheery man’s voice says, “ Here you are 1 ” 
Elly f tares up in some surprise, and looks pleased, and attempts to get 
up, but Will Dampier — he was the man — sits down beside her, opens his 
umbrella, and loots very odd. ** I only came down for the day,” he said, 
after a little preliminary talk. have been with aunt Jean; slie tells 
me you are going home to-rnorrow.” 

“ Yes,” says Elly, with a sigh ; “ but Pm to come back again and see 
her in a little time.” 

** I’m glad of that,” says the clergyman. ** What sort of place do you 
live in at Paris.” 

It is rather a dull place,” says Elly. “ I am very fond of my step- 
£ithcr ; besides him, there is Anthony, and five young pupils, there is an 

old French cook, and a cioss maid, and my mother, and a horri a 

sister of Monsieur Tourneur’s, and Tou-Tou, and Lou-Lou, and me.” 

“ Why, that is quite a little colony,” said Dampier. And what will 
you do there when you get back / ” 

“ I must sec,” said the girl, smiling. “ Till now 1 have done nothing 
at all ; but that is stupid work. I shall teach Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou a 
little, and mind the house if iiiy mother will let me, and learn to cook from 
Fran90i.se. 1 have a notion that it may be useful some day or other.” 

“ Do, by all means,” said Will; ‘‘ it is a capital idea. But as years 
go on, what do you mean to do? Tou-Toii and Lou-Lou will giow up, 
Mid you will have mastered the art of French cookery — ” 

“How can you ask such things?” Elly said, looking out at the sea. 
“I cannot tell, or make schemes for the future.” 

“ Pray forgive me,” said Will, “ for asking such a question, but have 
you any idea of marrying M. Anthony eventually ? ” * 

“ He is a dear old fellow,” said Elly, Hushing up. “ I am not going 
to answer any such questions. I am not half gixxl enough for him— that 
is my answer.” 

“ But suppose ■ w ' ? ” 

“ Pray don’t suppose. I am not going to many anybody, or to think 
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much about such things ever again. Do you imagine that I am not the 
wiser for all my experience ? ** 

Are you wise now ? ” said Will, still in his odd manner. (“ Look at 
that picjity little fishing-smack,*' Elly interrupted.) **Show it,” he went 
on, nevl^ heeding, “ by curing yourself of your fancy for my cousin John; 
by curing yourself, and becoming some day a really useful personage and 
member of society.” 

Elly stared at him, as well she might. “ Come back to England some 
day,” he continued, still looking away, “ to your home, to your best voca- 
tion in life, to be happy, and useful, and well- loved,” he said, with a sweet 
inflexion in his voice ; “ that is no very hard fate.” 

** What are you talking about ? ” said Elly. ** How can I cure my- 
eelf? How can I ever forget what is past ! I am not going to be dis- 
contented, or to be particularly happy at home. I am going to tr ^ — to 
try and do iny best.” 

“ 'Well, then, do your best to get cured of this hopeless nonsense,” 
said Mr. 'William Dampier, and turn your thoughts to real good sMse, 
to the real business of lii‘e, and to making yourself and others kapp)^ 
instead of wasting and maudling away the next few best years^tlf y^>ur 
life, regretting and hankeiing after what is ]>ast and unaitBinable. For 
some atrong minds, who can defy the world, and stand jslono without the 
need of sympathy and sustainment, it is a fine thing to be faithful to a 
chimera,” he said, with a pathetic ringen his voice. “ But I assure you, 
infidelity is better still sonK'times, more human, more natural, particularly 
for a confiding and uncertain person like yourself.” Was he thinking of 
to-day as he spoke ? Was he ofily thinking of Elly, and preaching only 
to her ? 

“ You mean I had belter marry him ? ” said Elly, while her eyes filled 
up witli tears, and slie knocked one stone against anotlier. “ And yet 
aunt Jean says, ‘ No 1' — lliat I need not think of it. It swms to me as 
if I — I hud latlier jump into the bea at once,” said the giil, dasliing the 
stones away, “ thoiigli I 1 >ve liiiu dcaily, Juiu* old fellow !” 

“ 1 did not exactly mean M. Antlion},” saM Will, looking round for 
the first time, and .sniihng at her tears and lus own talk. 

Elizabeth W'as puzzled still. For, in truth, her sad experience had 
taught her to put but little faith in kindness and implications of kindness 
— to attach little meaning to the good-nature and admiration a beautilul 
}oung woman was ceitain to meet writh on every side. It had not 
occurred to her that Will, who had done so. little, »‘en her so few times, 
could be in love with her; when John, for whom she would have died, 
who said and looked so much, had only been playing with her, and pity- 
ing her as if she had been a child ; and site said, still with tears, but 
not caring much — 

“ I bhall never give a diflferent answer. I believe you are right, but I 
have not the couiage to try. I think I could try and be good if I stay as 
I am; but to be bound and chained to Anthony all the rest of my life— 
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once I thought it possible ; but now— You who advise it do not know 
what it is.” 

“ But I never advised it,” Will said ; “ you won’t understand me. 
Dear Elizabeth, why won’t you see that it is of myself that I am speaking? ” 

Elly felt for a moment as if the sea had rushed up sudd^ty, and 
caught her away on its billows, and then the next moment she found that 
she was only sitting crying in ilic sun, on the sands. 

‘‘ Look here : every day I live, 1 get worse and worse,” she sobbed. 
‘‘ I flirt with one person after another — I don’t deserve that you should 
ever speak to mo again — I can’t try and talk about myself — I do like 
you, and — and yet I know that the only person I care for really is the 
one who does not care for me : and if I married you to-morrow, and I saw 
John coming along the .street I should rush away to meet him. I don’t 
want to many liim, and 1 don’t know what I want. But, indeed, I have 
tried to be good. You arc stronger than me, don’t be hard upon me.” 

“ Aly dear little girl,” said Will, loyally and kindly, ‘‘don’t be unhappy, 
you have not flirted with mo. I couldn’t be hard upon you if I tried: 
you are a faithful little soul. Shall I toll you about myself? Once not so 
very long ago I liked Tibhy almost as well as you like John. There, 
now, you sec that you have done no great harm, and only helped to 
cheer me up again, and I am sure that you and I will bo just as good 
friends as ever. As for John,” he added, in quite a different tone, “ the 
sooner you forgot all about him the better.” 

Will took her hand, which was lying limp on the shinglo, siiid 
“ Good-by,” took up his umbrella, and walked away. 

And BO, by some strange arrangement, Elly put away from her a 
second time tlic love of a good and honourable man, and turned back im- 
pofently to the memory — it was no more — of a dead and buried passion. 
Was this madness or wisdom ? Was this the decree of fate or of folly ? 

She sat all in a maze, staring at the sea and the wavelets, and in half 
an hour rushed into the Bittiiig-room, flung her arms round Miss 
Dainpier’b nock, and told her all th-it had happened. 

Elly expected, she did not know why, that there would be some great 
dilfoience wlieii she got back to the old house at Paris. Her heart sank 
as Clementine, looking just as usual, opened the great door, and stepped 
forw'Hrd to help with the box. She went into the courtyard. Those 
cocks and hens were pecketting between tlio stones, the poplar-trees 
shivering, Fran^oise in her blue gown cjime out of the kitchen : it was 
like one of the dreams which used to haunt her pillow. This sameness 
and monotony was terrible. Already in one minute it seemed to her that 
she had never been away. Her mother and lather were out. Mme. Jacob 
came downstairs with tlio children to greet her and ^-ee her. Ah ! they 
had got new frocks, and were grown — that was some relief. Tou-Tou and 
Lou-Lou were not more delighted uith their little check black-and-white 
alpacas tbaxrElly was. 
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Anthony was away — she was glad. Afibei* the first shock the girl 
took heart and courage, and set herself to practise the good resolu- 
tions she had made when she was away. It was not so hard as she had 
fancied to be a httle less ill-tempered and discontented, because you see 
she had really behaved so very badly before. But it was not so easy to 
lead the cheerful devoted life she had pictured to herself. Her mother 
was very kind, veiy indifferent, very unhappy, Elizabeth feared. She 
was ill loo, and out of health, but she bore great suffering with wonder- 
ful j)atience and constancy. Tourneur looked haggard and worn. Had 
he begun to discover that ho could not understand his wife, that he had 
not married the woman he fancied he knew so well, but some quite 
different person ? Ill-temper, discontent, ho could have endured and 
dealt with, but a tcrri}>lc mistrust and doubt had come into his lieart, he 
did not know how or when, and had neaily broken it. 

* A gloom seemed hanging over this sad house ; a sort of hope- 
less dreariness. Do you remember how cheerful and contented Caroline 
liad been at first ? By degrees slie began to get a httle tired now and then 
— a little weary. All these things grow just a little insipid and distasteful. 
Do you know that torture to which some poor slaves have been subjected ? 
I believe it is only a drop of water falling at regular intervals upon their 
heads. At first they scarcely heed it, and talk and laugh ; then they 
become silent; and still the drop tails and drips. And then they moan 
and beg for mercy, and still it falls; {ind tlien scream out with horror, 
and cry out f(‘r death, for this is more than they can bear — but still it 
gocis on falling. 1 have read this somewliere, and it seems to mo that 
this ajiplies to Caroline Tourneur, and to the teiriMe Hie which had 
begun lor her. 

Her health failed, and she daily lost strength and iiitorei»t in the things 
by wliicli she w'as sui rounded; then they became wearisome. Her tired 
frame \vas nut equal to the constant e.xer lions she had imposed upon 
herself: from being wearisome, tliey grew liateful to lier ; and, one by 
one, bho gave th(*ni up. Tlum the terrible bameness of a life in which 
Iht h(*arl A\a«i no longer set, seemed to crush her dowm day ])y day: 
a liio never Ined liom liigh and honourable motives, but lor mean and 
despicable ends ; a life lolty and noble to those who, with |^t hearts 
and good courage, knew how Ui look beyond it, arid not to cave fcr the 
things of the world, but dull and terrible beyond expresaifia to a 
woman whose whole soul was bet amidst the thorns and thistles; and 
who had only rubhed by chance into this narrow path blindfold with 
passion and do'^pair. 

ISow she has torn the bandage off her eyes; now ahe » utruggling 
to get out of it, and beating against the thorns, and wearily trying 
to trace back her steps. Elly used to cry out in her childish way. 
Caroline, who is a woman, is silent, and utters not one word of complaint; 
only her elieeks fall away and her eyes glare out of great black rings. 

Elly came home blooming and well, and was shocked and frightened 
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at first; to seo the change which had come over her mother. She did not 
ask the reason of it, but, as we all do sometimes, accepted without much 
speculation the course of events. Things come about so simply and 
naturally that people are often in the midst of strangest histories 
without having once thought so, or wondered that it should be. Very 
soon all the gloomy house, though she did not know it, seemed 
brightened and cheered by her coming home. Even Mme. Jacob 
relented a little when slic heard Tou-Ton and Lou-Lou’s shouts oa 
laughter one day coming through the open window. Tlio three girls 
were at work in the garden. I do not know that they were doing much 
good except to themselves. It was a keen, clear, brilliant winter morning, 
and the sun out of dooi-s put out the stnouldoring fires within. 

The little girls were laughing and working with all their hearts. 
Elly was laughing too, and t<saring up dried old plants, and heaping 
broken fiowor-pots together. Almost happy, almost contented, almost 
good. . . And there is many a worse state of mind than this. She 

was sighing as she laiigheu, lor she was thinking of hersolf, pacing round 
and round the neglected garden once not so long ago ; then she thought 
of the church on the hill-top, then of Will Danipier, and then of John, and 
then she came upon a long wriggling worm, and she jumped a>^ay and 
forgot to be sentimental. J^csides uoikiiig in the garden, she set to 
teaching the children in her mother’s school. What this girl turned her 
liand to, she always did well and fliorouglily. She even went to visit 
some of the sick people, and though she never took kindly to these 
exercises, the children liked to say their lessons to her, and the sick 
people were glad when she came in. She was very popular with them all ; 
j)ci*haps the reason uaa, that she did not do thise tilings liom a sense of 
duty, and did not look upon the poor and the sick as so many of us do, 
ns a selfish means for self-advancement; she went to them because 
it was more convenient for her to go than lor anybody else — she only 
flumght of their needs, grumbled at the trouble she was taking, and 
it never occurred to her that this unconsciousness was as good as a good 
conscience. 

My dear little Elizabeth I I am glad that at last she is behaving 
pri cty well. Tourneur strokes her head sometimes and holds out his 
kind hand to her when she coraeS into his room. His eyes follow her 
fondly as if he were her father. One day she told him about William 
DuMpicr. He sighed as he heard the blory. Jt was all ordained for the 
best, he said to himself. But he would have been glad to krvDW her 
happy, and he patted her cheek and went into hi'^ study. 

Miss Dampier’s letters were Elly’s best treasures: how eagerly slie 
took them from Clementine’s hands, how she tore them open and read 
them once, twice, thrice. No novels interest per pie so much as their 
own — a story in which you have ever so little a pait to enact thrills, and 
excites, and amuses to the very last. You don’t skip the reflections, 
the descriptions do not weary. I can fancy Elly sitting in a heap on the 
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floor, and spelling out Miss Dampier’s ; Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou looking on 
with respectful wonder. 

But suddenly the letters seemed to her to change. They became 
short and reserved, they were not interesting any more. Looked for so 
anxiously, they only brought disappointment when they came, and no 
'Word of the people about whom rfje longed to hear, no mention of their 
doings. Even Lady Darnpier’s name would have been welcome. But 
there was nothing. It was in vain she read and rc-rcad so eagerly, 
longing and thirsting for news. 

Things were best as they were, she told herself a hundred times ; and 
so, though poor Elly sighed and wearied, and though her heart sank, she 
did not speak to any one of her trouble : it was a wholesome one, she told 
herself, one that must be surmounted and overcome by patience. Some- 
times her work seemed almost greater than her strength, and then she 
would go upstairs and cry a little bit and pity herself, and sop up all her 
tears, and then run round and round the garden once or twice, and come 
back, with bright eyes and glowing cheeks, to chatter with Fr.ui9oiso, to 
look after her mother and Stephen Tourneur, to scold the pupils and 
make jokes at them, to romp with the little girls. 

One day she found her letter waiting on the liall-table, and tore it 
open with a trembling hope. . . . Aunt Jean described the weather, 

the pigsty, made valuable remarks on the news contained in the daily 
papers, signed herself, ever her affectionate old friend. And that was 
all. Wa.s not that enough? Elly asked herself, with such a sigh. She was 
reading it over iu the doorway of the salle-a-manger, bonneted and 
cloaked, with all the remains of the mid-day meal congealing and di.s- 
ordered on the table. 

‘*Es-tu prete, Elizabeth?” said Tou- Ton, coming in with a little 
basket — there were no stones in it this time. “ Tiens, voili ce que nia 
tante envedo ii cettc j»auvre Madame Jonnes.” 

Madaim* Jonues wa.s only Mrs. Jon(\s, only an old woman dying in a 
meUiucholy looiii liaul by — in a melanclioly room iu a deserted street, 
vlien* there were few liouses but long walls, where the mould was 
feeding, and yellow placards were pasted and defiiced and ftap])ing in 
shr(*ds, and where Elly, picking her little steps over the stones, saw blades 
(J grass growing between tlieiii. Theie was a chanticr — a great wood- 
man! — on one side; now and then a dark doorw.'iy leading into a black 
and fjltliy eoiirt, out of which a gutter would como with evil smells, 
flowing murkily into the s'reet ; in the distance, two figures passing ; a 
cliild in a nightcap, thumping u doll upon a kerbstone; a dog snuffing 
at a heap ; at the end of the street the placarded backs of tall houses built 
Ujjon a li-iiig groinid; a man in a Idouse wlieeling a truck, and singing 
out diMually ; and meanwhile, good old Mrs. Jones was dying close at 
hand, under this black and crumbling doorway, in a room opening with 
cracked glu'^a-doors upon the yard. 

bhe was l)ing alone upon her bed ; the nurse they had sent to her was 
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gossiping with the porter in his lodge. Kindly and dimly her eyes 
opened and smiled somehow at the girl, out of the faded bed, out of a 
mystery of pain, of grief, and solitude. 

It was a mystery indeed, which Elizabeth, standing beside it, could 
not understand, though she herself had lain so lately and so resignedly 
upon a couch of sickness. Age, abandonment, seventy years of life — how 
many of grief and trouble ? As she looked at the dying, indifferent faejj, 
she saw that they were almost ended. And in the midst of her pity and 
bill inking compassion Elly thought to herself that she would change all 
with the sick woman, at that minute, to have endured, to have surmounted 
so much. 

She sat with licr till the dim twilight came through the dirty azi4 
patched panes of the windows. Ev(*n as she waited there her thoughts 
went wandering, and sho was trying to picture to herself faces and sceiieS 
that she could not see. She knew that the shadows were creeping round 
about those whom she loved, as quietly as they were rising here in this 
bordid room. It was their evening as it was hers ; and then bhc said to 
herself that tliey who made up so largo a part of lier lilt! must, perforce, 
think of lier sometimes: she was j^art of their lives, even though they 
should utterly neglect and forget and abandon her ; even though they should 
never meet again from this (Liy ; though she should never hear their iiainca 
so much as nKiitioned; though their paths should separate for ever. For 

a time they had travelled the same road ah! she wns thankful even 

for bo much ; and she unconsciously pressed the wasted hand slio was 
holding : and then her heart thrilled with tender, unselfish gladness aa 
the feeble fingers tried to clasp hers, and the faltering wliisper tried to 
bless. 

She came home sad and tired from her sick woman’s bedside, 
thinking of the last kind gleam of the eyes asshc*left the room. She 
wont straight upstairs an<l took off her shabby dress, and found 
another, and i^oiired out w'ator and bathed her face. Ikr heart was 
hoiiiing, liir hands trembling. She was n niembering and regretting; 
she AN as dtspainng and longing, and yet robicned, as she had learnt to be 
ot late. She leant agaiiiat the Avail for a minute before she Avent down ; 
she Avas dressed ju llie blue diess, Avitli her fuA^ourite little locket hanging 
louiid her neck. She put her hand tiiedly to her head; and so she stood, 
as die used to stand wlieii she Ava.s a child, in a sort of dream, and almost 
out of tlic world. And as she Avas Availing a knock came at the door. It 
A\aa Clenientiiic Avho knocked, and Avho said, in the sing-song way ia 
Avhich Frenchwomen speak — “Mademoiselle, voila pour vous.” 

It AVas too daik to see an} thing, except that it Avas another familiar- 
looking letter. Elly made up her mind not to be disappointed any more, 
and Avent downstairs loiburely to the study, where she kncAv she should 
find Tourneur’s lamp alight. And sho crossed tin hall imd turned the 
handle of the door, and opeiitd it and w-ent in. 

The lamp, with its grecu shade on tlie Uiblo, lit up one part of the 
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room, but m the dueikinesB, standing by the stove and talking eagerly, were 
two people whom she could not distinguish very plainly One of tliem was 
Tourneur, who looked round and came to meet her, and took her hand 

Suddenly hoi litart began to beat so that her breath was tiken away. 

What was tins ^ Who wis this ? What chance had she come upon ? 

Such mad hopes as hers, were they ever fulfilled? Was this moment, 
sp sudden, so unlooked for, the one for which she had despaiied and 
longed , foi which she had waited and lived thiough an eternity of giief ? 
Wisit John Dampici into whose hand louintur put hers? Was she 
still asleep and di earning one of those tenibh dreams, from which, ah me I 
she must awake'^ In tins dieiin she heard the Pasteur s lying, “ II a bun 
4es choses a 'lous dire, Lliz ibetli, ’ ind then he setmed to go away and to 
leave them In this dioarn, bewildered and ticmbhng, with a de&perate 
eflfoit, she pulled hei h ind away, md said, ‘ Whit docs it me in ? Whcie 
IB lishy? Why do }ou conu Jehn? Why don’t you have me in 
peace ? ’ And then it was i dieam no longer, but a truth and a 
reaht}, whtn Jehn began to speak in his fainihai wa}, and she h( aid 
his voice, and siw Imn btioie her, and — yts, it w is hi , ind he siid, 
“ Tibhy and I hi\e Jiad i qiiaiitl, Lily "S^e an nothing to one ai i ditr 
any more, and so I ha\e come to you — to — to — Ull}ou that 1 lia\e 
bch i\ed like a fool all this time ’ And he tumid very red as he spoki, 
and then he was silent, and thin he tiok bith hii hands and s] ckc agiin 
^ lellino, deal, lu slid, looking up into hti sweet 13 ^ 08 , — “Lily, tell 
mo, would )cu — wont you — be lontint with a fool foi a husbind?” 
And Lhzabt th Gilmoiir only niswered, “ Oh, Jilin, John I ’ and burst into 
a great flood of li ippy tcais tears which fell lainmg peace and e ilm after 
this long di u^ht and inisiiy , ti us whiih in idc him sad, and ^et h ippiei 
than he had evci di amt of or imigined, teais which quieted hei, soothed 
her, and he iled all Iftr troubles 

Befoic Jihnwdit away thit night, Illy nal Miss Danipiei’s letter, 
which cxpliincl liis explanations The old lady wrote in a state of 
incoherent (\citiincnt — It was sonic speech if Wills which had brought 
the whole thing about 

“ What lb 1 he siy ? 1 lly askid (looking up fiom the lettei) 

Sir John Mid, “ He askid me if I did not remember that chuich on 
the hill, at Boatstown'? We weie all out in the gaidcn, by the old statui 
of the nymph , Tishy suddenly stopped, and turned upon me, and entd 
out, when was I last at Bo itstow n ? And then I was obliged to confess, 
and we had a disagree ible scene inoiigh, and she appealed to William— 
gave me my cong^, and I was not sony, Elly " 

“ But had you never told her about ?’* 

It was from sheer horn sty that I was silent,” said Sir John ; man 
who sincerely wishes to ketp his word doesn’t say, * Madam, I like some 
one else, but I will marry you if you insist upon it , * only the worst of 
It IB, tliT-t we w ere both uncomfortable, and I now find she suspected me 
the whole time bhe sent me a note in the evening Look here 
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The note said — 

I have been thinking about what I said just now in the garden. I am more than 
ever decided that it is best we two should part. But I do not diooso to say good-by 
to you in an angry spirit, and so this is to tell you that 1 forgivo you all the injubUce 
of your conduct to me. Eveiybody seems to have been in a league to deceive mo, and 
I have not found out one true friend among yon all. How could you for one moment 
imagine that I should vrish to marry a man who prefenred another woman? You may 
have been influenced and worked upon; but for all that I should never be able to place 
confidence in you again, and I feel it is best and happiest for us both that all sl^uld 
bo at an end between us. 

You will not wonder that, though I try to forgive you, I cannot help feeling 
indignant at the way in which I have been used. I could never understand exactly 
what was going on in your mind. Ton were silent, you equivocated; and not you 
only, everybody seems to have been thinking of themselves, and never once for me. 
Even William, who professes to care for me still, only spoke by chance, and revealed 
the whole history. When he talked to you about Boatstown, some former suspicions 
of mine were confirmed, and by the most fortunate chance two people have been saved 
from a whole lifetime of regret. 

I will not trust myself to think of the way in which I should have been bartered 
had I ouly discovered the truth v^ben it was too late. If 1 speak plainly, it is in justice 
to myself, and from no nnkindness to you; for though I bid you mrewcll, I can still 
sincerely sign myself, yours oflcctionatcly, LacTiriA. 

Elly read the letter, and gave it back to him, and sighed, and then 
went on with Miss Dampier’s epistle. 

For some time past Jean Dampicr wrote she had noticed a growing 
suspicion and estrangement between the engaged couple. John was 
brusque and morose at times, Tishy cross and defiant. He used to come 
over on his brown marc, and atop at the cottage gate, and ask about Elly^^ 
and then interrupt her before she could answer and change the talk. lie 
used to give her messages to send, and then retract tliem. He was always 
philosophizing and discoursing about first affections. Leetitia, too, used to 
come and ask about Elly. 

Miss Dampicr hoped that John himself would put an end to this false 
situation. She did not know how to write about either of them to Elly. 
Her perplexities had seemed unending. 

** But I also never heard that you came to Boatstown,” Elly said. 

“ And yet I saw you there,” said John, “ standing at the end of the 
pier.” And then he went on to tell her a great deal more, and to confess 
all that he had thought while he was waiting for her. 

Elly passed her hand across her eyes with the old familiar action. 

And you came to Boatstown, and you went away when you read 
Tishy ’s writing, and you had the heart to be angry with me ? ” she tnid. 

** I was worried, and out of temper,” said John. “ I felt I was doing 
wrong when I ran away from Tishy. I blamed you because T was in a 
rage with myself. 1 can’t bear to think of it. But I was punished, Elly. 
Were you ever jealous ?*’ She laughed and nodded her head. “ 1 daresay 
not,” he went on ; when I sailed away and saw you standing so confi- 
dentially with Will Dampier, I won’t try and tell you what I suffered. 
I could bear to give you up — but to see you another man's wife ^Elly, 
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1 know you never were jealous, or you would understand what I felt at 
that moment/’ 

When thi'ir ieie-a-tite was over they went into the next room. All 
the family congratulated them, Madame Tourneur among the rest ; she 
was ill and tired that evening, and lying on the yellow Utredit velvet 
sofa. But it was awkward for them and uncomfortable, and John went 
homo early to his inn. As Elly went up to bed that night Franyoise 
brought her one other j)icce of news — Madame Jones was dead. They 
had sent to acquaint the police. But Elly was so happy, that, though she 
tried, she could not be less liappy because of this. All the night she lay 
awake, giving thanks and praise, and sa} ing over to herself, a hundred 
times, “ At last — ^at last ! ” 

At last ! after all this long rigmarole. At last ! after all these 
despairing adjectives and adverbs. At last! after all these thousands of 
hours of grief and do?pair. Did not tluit one minute almost repay her 
for them all ? She went on telling hciself, as 1 have said, that it was no 
dream — that she need ni.vcr awake. And I, who am w'riting her story, 
wonder if it is so — wonder if ever to such dreams as these there may 
not be a w'aking one day, when all the visions that surround us shall 
vanish and cli'^appcar for ever into eternal silence and oblivion. Dear 
faces — voices "whose tones speak to us even more familiarly than the 
tender words which they utter ! It would, in truth, seem almost too 
hard to bear, if we did not guess — if wc were not told — how the love which 
makes such things so dear to us endures in the eternity out of which 
they have passed. 

IIai>piness like Elly’s is so vague and so great that it is impossible to 
try to describe it. To a nature like hers, full of tenderness, faithful 
and eager, it came like a sea, ebbing and flowing with waves, and with 
tlic sun sliinmg and sparkling on the W’ater, and lighting the fathoms 
below. 1 do not mean 1o say tliat my poor little heroine was such a tre- 
mendous creature that she could compass the depths and wide extent of a 
sea in her heart. LfA e is not a thing wdneh belongs to any one of us indivi- 
dual]} ; it is ever} wheie, htie and all loimd about, and sometimes people's 
hearts arc opened, and they guess at it, and realize that it is theirs. 

Darn])icr came early next nioiiiing, looking kind and happy and bright, 
to fetch lier for a walk ; Elly w'as all blue ribbons and blue eyes ; her feet 
sterned dancing against her wdll, she could hardly walk quietly along. Old 
Fran^oise looked after them as they walked off towards the Bois de 
Boulogne ; Tou-Toii and Lou-Lou peeped fron) their bed-room wiftdmv. 
The sun was bliining, the sky had mounted Elly’s favourite colours. 

When I first saw' Lady Dampicr she had only been married a day or 
two. 1 bad belli staying at GuiUlord, and I diove over one day to see 
iny old friend Jean Dampicr. I came across the hills and by Coombe 
Botton and along the lanes, and through the little village street, and 
W'bv.*n I reached the cottage I saw Elly, of whom I had heard so much, 
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Standing at the gate. She was a very beautiful young woman, tall and 
straight, with the most charming blue eyes, a sweet frank voice, and a 
taking manner, and an expression on her face that I cannot desciibc. 
She had a blue ribbon in her hair, which was curling in a crop. She held 
her hat full of flowers; behind her the lattices of the cottage were gleaming 
in the sun ; the creepers were climbing and flowering about the porch. 

All about rose a spring incense of light, of colour, of perfume. The 
country folks were at work in the fields and on the hills. The 
light shone beyond the church spire, beyond the cottages and glowing 
trees. Inside the cottage, through the lattice, I could see aunt JfKi 
nodding over her knitting. 

She threw down her needles to welcome me. Of course I was goiag 
to stay to tea — and I said that was my intention in coming. As the sun 
set, the clouds began to gather, coming quickly we knew not from whence; 
but we were safe and diy, sitting by the lattice and gossiping^ and 
meanwhile Miss Dampier went on with her woik. 

Elly had been spending the day with her, she told me. Sir John was 
to come for her, and presently he arrived, dripping wet, through the April 
shower which was now pouring over the fields. 

The door of the porch opens into the little dining-room, where the 
tea was laid : a wood fire was crackling in the tall cottage chimney. 
Elizabeth was smiling by the health, toasting cakes with one hand and 
holding a book in the other, when the young man walked in. 

He came into the room where we were sitting and shook hands with 
ns both, and then lie laughed and said he must go and dry himself by 
the fire, and he went back. 

So Jean Dampier and I sat mumbling confidences in the inner room, 
and John and Elly were clnittering to one another by tlic burning wood logs. 

The door w^as open which led, wuth a step, into the dining-room, 
where the wood fire was burning. Darkness was setting in. The rain 
was over, the clouds swiftly breaking and coursing away, and such a 
bright, inild-eycd little star peeped in thiough the lattice at us two old 
maids in the window. It was a shame to hear, but how could we help 
it 7 Out of the fire-lit room the voices came to us, and when we ceased 
chattering for an instant, we heard them so plainly — 

I saw Will tO'day,” said a voice. “ He was talking about Laetitia. I 
think there will be some news of them before long. Should you be glad?’* 

“ Ah I so glad. I don’t want to be the only happy woman in the 
world.” 

“ My dearest Elly I ” said the kind voice. ** And you will never 
regret And are you happy ? ” 

** Can you ask 7 ” said Elly. “ Come into the porch, and I will tell you.” 
And then there was a gust of fresh rain-scented air, and a soft rustle, 
and the closing click of a door. And then we saw them pass the window, 
and Jean clasped my hand very tightly, and flung her arms round xny neck| 
and gave me a delighted kiss. 
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“ You dear, silly woman,” said I, “ how glad I am they are so happy 
together ” 

1 hope she won't catch cold,” said Jean, looking at the damp walks. 
** Could not you take out a shawl ? ” 

“ Let her catch cold » ” said I ; and in the meantime give me some 
tea, if you please Remember, I have got to drive home in the dark.” 

So we went into tlie next room Jean lang for the candles The 
old silver caiidlcbticks were brought in by Kitty on a tray. 

‘‘Dont shut the curtains,” said Miss Dampier; “and come here, 
Maiy, and sit by the fire ” 

Wliile Llirabeth and John Dampier were wandering up and down 
in the daik damp gardtn, Jenny and I were comfortably installed by the 
hie, drinking hot, sweet tea, and eating toasted cakes, and preserves, and 
Cl cam I say wCj but that is out of modesty, for she had no appetite, 
wheseas I was \ ery hungry 

“ Hngho I ” said Jt in, looking at the fire “ It’s a good thing to be 

jounsr, Mary Tell mo lioncstlj wlnt would you give ” 

“ To be walking in the girden with young Dimpier, ” said I (and I 
bill si out Jauglnn^), “ without a cloak, oi an unibiella, or india-rubbers? 
My dear Jenny, where are your fi^e wits ? ” 

“ here indeed^ ’ said Jem, with anothei sigh “ Yet I can remember 
when you used to cry instead of laughing ovci such things, Maiy ” 

Iltr *'idnefla had made me sad Whilst tlie young folks where whis- 
pering outside, It seemed afe if wo t \ o old women were sjtting by the fiie 
and cro iking the elegy oISllll youth, and lo\ e, and happiness, 

“ rhe night IS at lumd, echoed she, softly, and fihe passed her fingers 
across her eyes, and then sighed and got up slowly and went to the door 
which opened into the porcli And then I heaid her call me “ Como 
here 1 ” she sud, “ M iiy I ” And then I, too, rose stiffly horn my chan, 
and went to her TIic clouds had cleared away From the little porch, 
wheio the 6w< ctbiui w is climbing, we could see all the myriad worlds 
of heaven, alight ind Idi/ing, and circling m their infinite tiacks An 
awful, silent liaimony, power an 1 peace, and light and life eternal — a 
shining bcrudietiin seem d to be there hanging abovo our heads “ This 
IS the uiglit, sIk wh eperel, and took my hand in hers 

And BO this is Ate end of the story of Eluabeth Gilmour, whose trouble s, 
IS 1 have said, v\cu not veiy great, who is a better woman, I f incy, than if 
}ki hf( liad lx en the h ippy life she piophcsied to herself. Deepei tones and 
undcr&tindiiigs must have come to her out of the profoundness of hff 
griefs, such as they were For when other troubles came, as they come 
to .ill as years go by, she had learnt to endure and to oarc for others, and 
to be valiant and to be brave. And I do not like her the less because I have 
spoken the truth abotit her, and written of her as the woman she is. 

I went to Pans a little time ago. I saw the old grass-grown court; 1 
saw 1 1 an^oibc and Anthony, and Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou, who had growm up 
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two pretty and modest and smiling young girls. The old lady at Asniferes 
had done what was expected, and died and left her fortune to Tou-Tou, her 
goddaughter. (The little Chinese pagoda is still to let.) Poor Madame 
Jacob did not, however, enjoy this good luck, for she died suddenly 
one day, some months before it came to them. But you may be sure 
that the little girls had still a father in Tourneur, and Caroline too was 
very kind to them in her uncertain way. She loved them because 
they were so unlike herself — so gentle, and dull, and guileless. Anthony 
asked me a great many questions about Elizabeth and her home, and told 
me that he meant to marry Lou-Lou eventually. He is thin and pale, 
with a line head like his father, and a quiet manner. He works very 
hard, he earns very little — he is one of the best men I ever knew in 
my life. As 1 talked to him, I could not but compare him to Will 
Pampier and to John, who are also good men. But tlien they are pros* 
porous and well-to-do, with well-stored granaries, with vineyards and 
trees, with children growin up round them. I was wondering if £!tSza^ 
beth, who chose her husband because she loved him, and for no better 
reason, might not have been as wise if she could have appreciated the 
gifts better than happiness, than well-stored granaries, than vineyards, 
than fig-trees, which Anthony held in his hand to olTer ? Who shall 
say ? Self-denial and holy living arc better than case and prosperity ? 
But for that reason some people wilfully tm-n away from the mercies of 
heaven, and call the angels devils, and its gracious bounties, temptation. 

Anthony has answered this question to himself as we all must do. 
His father looks old and worn. I fear there is trouble still under his roof— ^ 
trouble, Avhatever it may be, which is borne with Christian and courage- 
ous resignation by the master of the house : lie seems, somehow, in these 
later years to have risen beyond it. A noble reliance and peace are his ; 
holy thoughts keep him conijiany. The affection between him and hia 
son is very touching. 

Madame Tourneur looks haggard and weary : and one day, when 
I happened to toll her 1 was g<iing away, she gasped out suddenly — 

“ All 1 what would I not give ” and tlicn was silent and turned 

aside. But she remains with her husband, w'liich is more than I sliould 
ha\ e given her ci edit for. 

And so when the appointed hour came, I drove off, and all the person- 
age ^ of my story came out to bid me farewell. I looked back for the 
last time at the courtyard with the hens pecketting round about the 
kitchen door; at the garden with the w'ceds and flowers tangling together 
in the eun ; at the shadow's falling acrosa^c stones of the yard. 1 could 
fancy Elizabeth a prisoner within those walls, beatii\g like a bird against 
the linrs of the cage, and revolting and struggling to be free. 

The old house is done away with and exists no longer. It was pulled 
down by order of the Government, and a grand new boulevard runs right 
across the place where it stood. 
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In a recent number of this Magazine, we took occasion to notice the 
singular success uhich has attended a practical naturalist m his efforts to 
attiact within the range of human observation the raiest and shyest 
ciealures, and at the s^nne time to point out the impoitant Jesuits to 
agncultuic which ha^e followed fi cm a thorough investigation into the 
habits and consequent uses of the living hangs with which we are sui- 
rounded We have now to pa^s to a collateral branch of the same subject, 
to call attention to the wonderful museum of stuffed animals which 
adoffis the “Home of a Natuiahst,” and which is picpaied on a principle 
equally rebiarkable for boldness of concejition, oiiginalit^ of design, tlu Pio- 
mothean fire which it enables a skilful operatoi to infuse into lildt^'S and 
flaccid remains, and the maivellous succcbs with v\hieh it handles the two 
most tioublesome dcpaitments of taxidermy, namely, the extremities and 
the naked skin By this process the flowing undulations and softness 
of the baic skin aie repioduecd as they existed duiing the life of the 
subject , to the eais .iic given their onginal expressive roundness without 
the least ‘symptom of the wnnklcd cutline winch they usually assume in 
stuffed animals, the nose and muzzle letaiu then pouting fulness without 
requiring to be amputated and ri placed by v\ ix, giitta percha, or othci 
substances, and the paws or feet picscnt their natuial foim and expression 
Moreover, there is no wiie or wof)dvvork VMthin the skin, and the weight 
of a piepared animal is so tiifling tli it a man could c iriy awa} a cow oi 
two on his back, take i tigu uiida neh arm, sling half a dozen snakes 
round Ins neck, and walk oft with Ins load. 

We aie all familiar with stuffed buds and beasts. Some of us 
maj have bad the inisfoitime to oec some spceial pet cairud oft ly 
death, and to have sent it to a ‘‘ natuialist,” to be atuffed. And tlio^e 
who have committed this aflectionate eiior are sure to be dissatisfiLd 
with the opeiatoi, and to appiceiite the infinile difteieiice betwetn the 
soft, giacefiil outlines, the cxjiressivc attitudes, and the sleek glossy 
coat of their former favourite, and the stifT, gaunt, distoited foim of the 
Bluffed skin, with its round etarii^g e}C3, its vvitheicd cars, bps and 
nobtiils, and its mummified which bear no more rescmblanco 

to the extiemities of the living ciealurc than Yoiick’s skull to the 
living face. Even in the best specimens that have been stuffed in tho 
oidinary mannci, the feet, paws, and tail are at least sure to be failures 
after a few } e irs have olaiiscd, while the tars and all parts of the body 
wheie the skin is devoid of coveiing, become more and more shrivelled as 
tune passes on It ib true that defective taxidermy is not generally detected^ 
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simply because those •who look at a stuffed lion, eagle, snake, ov crocodile 
are not sufficiently familiar with the living beings to appreciate the short- 
comings of the prepared skin ; but if they were as thoroughly acquainted 
with those creatures as with their own pet dog, cat, or bird, they would 
be equally capable of comprehending the effect which a badly prepared 
skin has on a naturalist, grating on his mind like false harmonies on the 
ear of a musician. 

It is evident that the fault in defective taxidermy is twofold — firstly, 
ignorance on the part of tlio operator, and, secondly, the insufficiency of 
the uictliod which he employs. Putting aside the former and more 
obvious cause, let us see how it is that even a dog or cat cannot be 
Btuffe<l so that the prepared skin shall look exactly like the creature 
while instinct witli life. The fact is, that the present system, as generally 
employed, is radically false, and can but produce imperfect results— the 
skin being arranged while moist upon an inner basis of yielding subltaiioe, 
such as tow, moss, hay, Ac., and suffered to dry almost at random, all 
manipulation being confined to the exterior. Now, it is the property of 
moist skin to contract during the process of desiccation, and should its 
thickness be in the least unequal, the contraction is unequal too, and so 
drags itself out of shape, and the hair and feathers out of their just “set.” 
The only method by which an artist can ensure a successful result is to 
keep the skin under his control during the whole period occupied in 
drying, and to be able to reduce a wrinkle or produce a protuberance at 
will. ITe can thus restore the precise aspect of the being under his 
hands ; he can give the external indications of swelling muscle or hidden 
joint, and impart to a mere hollow shell of skin the energy of a breathing 
cieature. Such examples of true taxidermy are now to be found in 
Mr. Waterton’s museum, and, unfortunately, in no other place. 

There stands Chanticleer, proud and defiant, his crested head flung 
aside as if listening to a rivars chaUenge, his hackles bristling round his 
outstretched neck, and his armed legs firmly planted, as if awaiting the 
onset of his foo. There sits the pheasant, glorious in the full richness of 
nuptial plumage, its soft sleek outlines and undulating curves contrasting 
beautifully with tlie fiery action displayed by the champion of the poultry- 
yaid. Here is a barn owl, fast asleep, not sitting on a branch, as is the 
cu>.tom of most sleeping birds, nor tucking its head under its feathers, but 
stajiding bolt upright, its legs stiff, as if two wooden skewers had been 
thrust up them, and its whole aspect irresistibly reminding the sp'dctator 
of a dozing cat. Now here is an example which shows the value of 
understanding a bird’s habits before undertaking to stuff its skin. Few 
persons knew that the owl slept in this odd position until Mr. Waterton 
found it out, and having discovered this peculiar trait of character, he 
has indelibly impressed it upon the preserved specimen. 

In the museum are more than five hundred specimens preserved hy 
one hand, not including a vast number of crabs, lobsters, insects, and 
various other smaller creatures ; the great zoological value of the collec- 
VOL. VII. — ^No. 87 . 6, 
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tion being that every specimen is represented in some natural and charac- 
teristic attitude in which it has been observed by the operator. Thus we 
have the toucans, sitting with their air of serious gravity, and the pert 
little toucanets, balancing themselves on the branches in the oddest manner, 
the bill and tail approaching each other beneath the bough. Numbers 
of parrots and parrakeets are displayed in all the attitudes which those 
mercurial birds assume, spreading their beautiful wings for flight, climbing 
up the boughs with their hooked beaks, ruffling their feathers, and scolding 
each other lustily, and, in fact, wanting nothing but movement to seem 
gifted with life. 

There are the lovely humming-birds poised on steady wing, hovering 
about the flowers, or seated in their wee nests, and looking up with their 
pretty air of innocent audacity at the supposed intruder. Not a feather 
is missing or out of place, not a speck of black is to be seen on the 
burmshed gorgets, which literally blaze with ruby, emerald, and topaz, 
when tlie sunbeams shine on them. The woodpeckers are hard at work 
on their trees, the quail trips daintily over the grass, and the warblers sit 
at rest on the branches, or flutter their plumage as if filled with ecstasy at 
their own melodious carols. 

The great coulaconnara snake lies coiled in dreadful folds, his eyes 
dully gleaming under their brows, and liis head idly reposing on the pillow 
of his own body. Venomous serpents arc seen lurking amid the foliage, 
one quietly sleeping, another drawing back the angry head in readiness for 
the stroke, the forked tongue quivering and the threatening fangs erect, 
while a third is triumphantly bearing oft' a fluttering victim in its jaws, 
the birds around fle<nug in dismay. 

Turning from the feathered to the furred races, the specimens are 
quite as characteristic. A huge ant-bear prowls along, his bushy tail 
curled over his back, and enve]o])ing him in a torrent of hair, and his long 
snout held close to the ground, as if in search of his insect prey. A 
sloth is seen ascending a biaricli, clinging firmly with all its limbs, stretch- 
ing out its neck, and voariiig tliat j)eculiar, pitiful, wistful look so charac- 
teristic of tlie creuliire. Tlie weasel is seen, not stuffed ns is the custom 
in the dealers’ shops, sti'aiglit and long-backed like a furred lizard, but 
with arched back, recurved neck, and head drawn «nakc-likc to the 
shoulders, just as the littli* creature appears when suddenly alarmed and 
ready to jump in any direction at a moment’s notice. 

Perhaps the apes are the most surprising examples of successful pre- 
paration. Every one knows how utterly unsatisfactory is a stuffed 
monkey, with its face ^flirivelled out of all shape and expression, and 
looking as if punched out of an old shoe, its withered fingers like knotted 
sticks covered with scorched parchment, and the total want of set” in its 
fur — defects wliioh increase with time, and quite ruin the real value and 
true object of the specimen. 

But here is a young chimpanzee, sitting with a negligently easy air on 
a cocoa-nut, and contemplating the landscape with the air of profound 
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wisdom and grotesque melancholy so often seen in the few tail-less 
apes that have been brought to this country in a living state. The mouth 
and lips possess all the soft roundness of life; the ears, nose,. and fore- 
head have regained their wonted contour; and even the bare palms are so 
perfect that the little wrinkles caused by their half-closed state, as they 
lie negligently on the lap, are reproduced with marvellous fidelity. 

Get the creature between yourself and the window, and you will see 
that it is perfectly hollow, so hollow, indeed, that the hands and face are 
translucent as letter-paper — even to the very finger-nails. There is 
literally nothing in it but air. the skin being hard and elastic as if 
made of horn. A chuck under the chin, and off tumbles its bead, so 
us to allow a full view of the interior. Lift the oreature» and the hand 
flies up with its lightness, as when one takes up an empty ewer thinking 
it to be full of water. 

Almost anything may be done with the skin when once prepared after 
this fashion. Should it be stuffed abroad, it may be cut in twenty pieces 
for the convenience of package, and put together again without a mark to 
betray the junctions. Sec, it can be crumpled between the fingers and 
squeezed like a sponge, returning to its original shape by the strange 
elastic firmness which the skin has now attained. It can be picked up 
by a pinch of hair and swung about without damage. Its fur can be 
rumpled and pulled about until it sticks out in all directions, and then 
replaced with a few strokes of a brush. It may be kicked downstairs, 
or flung from the top of the Monument, without showing a sign of ill-usage. 
It may be squeezed flat as a pancake, and when the pressure is removed, 
will resume its shape with the elasticity of a hollow india-rubber ball. 

But better still, it is totally impervious to insect foes; it has no 
unpleasant smell such as is found in skins stuffed after the ordinary 
fashion ; there is no horrid arsenical soap to endanger the sight, impair 
the appetite, and loosen the teeth of the operator ; the creature stands 
boldly in the open air, with a simple glass cover to keep the dust off, and 
there is no need of camphor or turpentine, whose oppressive vapours 
pervade our museums, and give direful headaches to the visitors. You 
may take at random any of the five hundred specimens, say a bird, put it 
in a box together with moth-eaten furs, feathers, and blankets, witli mite- 
cav cred insects, and with a pint or two of the terrible dermestes — that 
8C(» ’rge of museums — prolific, shwp-toothed, and voracious, Ciipable of 
devouring a case-full of birds in a marvellously short time, and leaving 
no relics of the once beautiful inmates except some wires and a little 
tow clinging to them. Put the chest aside for twenty yeaia, and when the 
accumulated dust has been brushed off, the bird will be found bright and 
uninjured as when it was first placed in the box. 

In fact, the apparently frail and perishable skin has been rendered so 
impregnable to all ordinary foes, Uiat it can only be injured by main 
force, fire, or water, and even in the latter case could be soon re-niodelled 
into its former shape: To all appearance, indeed, the light and delicate 
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fur and down are likely to outlast the edifice of stone and iron in which 
they are sheltered, and to be a more enduring memorial of their preserver 
than monuments of brass or cenotaphs of marble. It will be seen too, 
that by the plan of employing the mere skin, the whole of the body is set 
free for the purposes of the anatomist : no slight advantage in the case of 
a rare or choice specimen. 

Such are the results, but what of the means ? Simple in the extreme. 
The tools required hardly deserve the name, for all these wondrous effects 
have been produced with a penknife, a lump of wax, half-a-dozen needles, 
and three or four wooden skewers. The process is so cleanly that it can 
be conducted in a drawing-room, without soiling the most delicate furniture; 
and we have had the pleasure of seeing the inventor engaged in the mani- 
pulation of a pheasant, just as a lady employs her fingers on the elaborate 
entanglement of thread, called by courtesy her “ work.’* 

In simpld fact the modus agendi is pure modelling, the skin being 
used as the material, and reduced by art to the plastic state of sculptor’s 
clay, a temporary stuffing being only placed within it to keep the skin 
moderately distended during the progress of its drying. The ob^diejice of 
the material to the touch of the hand is almost incredible ; and in the 
collection may be seen several specimens that have purposely been dis- 
torted into all kinds of strange shapes, in order to show the value of the 
process in the hand of a master. Frogs, toads, and lizards, are grotesquely 
transmuted into caricatures of the human form ; extraneous joints, limbs, 
claws, and horns, sprout from unexpected places. 

Perhaps the most striking of these transformations is the well-known 
nondescript, wherein the natural countenance of the creature has been 
changed with such forcible and telling fidelity into the face of a quaint 
and eccentric but genial-hearted old man, that many of those who visit 
the museum leave it under the idea that they have been, contemplating 
the prepared skin of a native,” and one gentleman, on seeing an engraving 
of the object, took it for a portrait of the operator, and thought that 
Mr. Waterton must be a very odd-looking person. Less in dimensions, but 
not less amusing, are the bizarre forms, wittily ticketed as Cancer zodiacus 
and Diabolus cocnileus, two ludicrous combinations of heterogeneous parts, 
belonging to all kinds of creatures ; and the various odd compositions that 
meet the eye are made with a marvellous ingenuity that surpasses even the 
far-famed Japanese mermaids (of which, by the way, we have examined 
several), and bewilders the casual visitor to such an extent, that he is led 
to doubt whether the very staircase may not be a deception. These 
objects are only manufactured for the purpose of showing the perfection 
to which the art of skin-modelling can be brought, and the plastic nature 
of the material placed in the taxidermist’s hands. 

It has been suggested that the time consumed in completing one of 
these specimens — namely, seven or eight weeks, fora creature as large as a 
leopard — would debar professional taxidermists from emplopng the system. 
But each specimen only requires about half an hour’s work daily, so that 
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after the first start, an industrious operator can turn out as many specimens 
as under the present system. Mr. Waterton, for example, always has several 
skins in hand, in different stages of progress, and by giving a few minutes’ 
labour to each specimen several times daily, keeps up a constant infiux of 
new objects into his museum. It is very interesting to watch the advance 
of the skin through the operation, and to see how it gradually grows from ‘ 
a wet and almost shapeless mass into a form apparently instinct with life 
and energy, like a lump of clay under the sculptor’s hand; and how the 
skin, at first loose and fiaccid, gradually acquires firmness and plasticity, 
until at length it obeys the slightest touch of the operator's hand, and 
permits each feather or hair to be arranged according to his will. 

There are one or two other modes of taxidermy which deserve a 
passing notice. In one method, for example, the operator removes the 
skin, takes a cast in plaster *of- Paris of the ecorch^e,” and stretches the 
skin over the cast, thus ensuring for the time an exact copy of the original. 
Yet even this plan, despite of its ingenuity, is but partially and tempos 
rarily successful ; for all skin will persist in contracting as it diies, and the 
operator cannot possibly give the thousand little elevations and depressions 
of the softer parts, on which depends so much of the true expression. 

Another most ingeniotis plan is that which has been employed by 
Professor Sokolov, of the Imperial University of Moscow. By this process, 
which consibts of injecting ceiUiu preservative fluids into the system, the 
whole substance is rendered irapi*rvious to decay, and even the expression 
of the features is so perfectly retained that the first impression of a spectator 
is, that the form has been modelled in wax. Even the natural elasticity of 
the flesh is partially preserved, and if it be pinched, it will give to the 
pressure and return to the original form. Moreover, the whole organiza- 
tion remains so unchanged that it is still suitable for the scalpel of the 
anatomist, and even the delicate fibres of the muscles retain their organi- 
zation. Marvellous as is this preparation, it is still faulty in the extremi- 
ties, to which the preserving fluid appears not always to find free access, 
on account of the small diameter of the capillaries. It is, however, a very 
great advance on all former systems of embalming, and as its essential 
pi^ cesses arc only the work of a few hours, it bids fair to be invaluable 
to comparative anatomists, who can thus get large and valuable specimena 
from dibtant lands without the vast outlay in spirits and great consumption 
of • pace that have hitherto been necessary. 

Take it all in all, we have at present no process of taxidermy which 
presents so many excellences and so few defects as that which is invented 
and practised by Mr. Waterton ; and after a careful examination of almost 
every interesting specimen of taxidermy in the kingdom, we cannot but 
think that a judicious combination of the two syhicms (however opposite 
they may seem) of Mr. Waterton and Professor Sokolov, would be of 
infinite value to science, inasmuch as the whole of the creature would be 
made available for the museum or the dissecting-room. 
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ON SOUS CARP AT SANS SOTTCI. 

E have lately made the acquaint- 
ance of an old lady of ninety, who 
lias passed the last twenty-five 
years of her old life in a great me- 
tropolitan establishment, the work- 
house, namely, of the parish of 
Saint Lazaiiis. Stay — twenty- three 
or four years ago, she ^'ame out 
once, and thought to earn a little 
money by liop-picking : but being 
o’vei worked, and having to lie out 
at night, she got a palsy which ]|^as 
incapacitated her fi*om all further 
labour, and has caused her poor 
old limbs to shake ever since. 

An ilhwU'ation of that dismal 
proverb which tells us how poverty 
makes us Jicquaintcd Avith strange 
bed-fellows, this poor old shaking body has to lay heiself down every 
night in her workhouse bed by the side of some other old woman witli 
whom she may or may not agree. She herself can’t be a ‘ very pleasant 
bed-fellow, poor thing ! with her sliaking old limbs and cold feet. She 
lies awake a deal of the night, to be sure, not thinking of happy old 
times, for bus never were happy; but sleepless with aches, and ague'*, 
and rheumatism of old age. “The gentleman gave me brandy-aiid- 
watcr,” she said, her old voice shaking with rapture at the thought. 
I never bad a great love for Queen Charlotte, but I like her better 
now from what this old lady told me. The Queen, who loved snuft 
herself, has left a legacy of snuff to certain poorhouses ; and, in her 
watchful nights, this old woman lakes a pinch of Queen Charlotte’s snuff, 
“ and it do comfort me, sir, that it do I ” Pulveris exigui mums. Here is 
a forlorn aged creature, shaking with palsy, with no soul among the great 
struggling multitude of mankind to care for her, not quite trampled out 
of life, but past and forgotten in the rush, made a little happy, and soothed 
in her hours of unrest by this penny legacy. Let me think as 1 write. 
(The next month’s sermon, thank goodness 1 is safe to press.) This dis- 
course will appear at the season when I have read that wassail bowls 
make their appearance ; at the season of pantomime, turkey and sausages, 
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plum-puddings, jollifications for Sclioolbo 3 r 8 ; Christmas bills, and reminis- 
cences more or less sad and sweet for elders. If we oldsters are not 
merry, we shall be having a semblance of merriment. We shall see the 
young folks laughing round the holly-bush. We shall pass the bottle 
round cosily as we sit by the fire. That old thing will have a sort of 
festival too. Beef, beer, and pudding will be served to her for that day 
also. Christmas falls on a Thursday. Friday is the workhouse day for 
coming out. Mary, remember that old Goody Twoshoes has her invita- 
tion for Friday, 2fith December ! Ninety, is she, poor old soul ? Ah ! 
what a bonny face to catch under a mistletoe 1 “ Yes, ninety, sir,” she 
says, “and my mother was a hundred, and my grandmothor was a hundred 
and two.” 

Herself ninety, her mother a hundred, her grandmother a hundred and 
two ? What a queer calculation ! 

Ninety ! Very good, granny, you were born, then, in 1772. 

Your mother, wc will pay, was tuenty-seven when you were bom, and 
was born ih^Tcfore in 1745. 

Your grandmother was thiity when her daughter was born, and was 
.bom therefore in 1715. 

We IV ill begin with the piesent granny first. My good old creature, 
you can’t of course remember, but that little gentleman for whom your 
mothu’ was laundress in the Temple was the ingenious Mr. Goldsmith, 
author of a Iftstorji of England, the Vicar of Wakefield, and many 
diverting pieces. You were brought almost an infant to hia chambers in 
Brick Court,, and he gave you some sngar-candy, for the doctor was 
always good to children. That gentleman who well-nigh smothered you 
by sitting down on you as you lay in a chair asleep was the learned 
Mr. S. Johnson, whose history of Jiasselas you have never read, my poor 
soul ; and whohe tragedy of Irene 1 don’t believe any man in these 
kingdoms ever perused. That tipsy Scotch gentleman who used to come 
to the chambers sometimes, and at whom everybody laughed, wrote a 
more amusing book than any of the scholars, your Mr. Burke and yonr 
Mr. Johnson, and your Doctor Goldsmith. Your father often took him 
liorne in a chair to his lodgings; and has done as much for Parson Sterne 
in Bond Street, the famous wit. Of course, my good creature, you 
'“emember the Gordon Riots, and crying No Popery before Mr. Langdale’s 
h mse, the Popish distiller’s, and that bonny fire of my Lord Mansfield’s 
books in Bloomsbury Square ? Bless us, what a heap of illufiiinations 
you have seen 1 For the glorious victory over the Americans at Breed’s 
Hill; for the peace in 1814, and the beautiful Chinese bridge in 
St. James’s Park ; for the coronation of his Majesty, whom you recol- 
lect as Prince of Wales, Goody, don’t you? les; and you went iu a 
procession of laundresses to pay your respects to his good lady, the 
injured Queen of England, at Brandenburg House ; and you remember 
your mother told you bow she was taken to see the Scotch lords executed 
at the Tower, And as for your grandmother, she uas bom five months 
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after the battle of Malplaquet. She m'os; where her poor father was 
killed, fighting like a bold Briton for the Queen. With the help of a 
Wade’s Chronology, I can make out ever so queer a history for you, my 
poor old body, and a pedigree as authentic as many in the peerage-books. 

Peerage-books and pedigrees? What does she know about them? 
Battles and victories, treasons, kings, and beheadings, literary gentlemen, 
and the like, what have they ever been to her ? Granny, did you ever 
hear of General Wolfe ? Your mother may have Been him embark, and 
your father may have carried a musket under him. Your grandmother 
may have cried huzzay for Marlborough ; but wliat is the Prince Duke 
to you, and did you ever so much as hear tell of his name ? How many 
hundred or thousand of years liad that toad lived who was in the coal at 
the defunct Exhibition? — and yet he was not a bit better informed than 
toads seven or eight hundred years younger. 

“ Don’t talk to me your nonsense about Exhibitions, and Prince 
Dukes, and toads in coals, or coals in toads, or, what is it 1 ” says granny. 
“I know there wiis a good Queen Charlotte, for she left me snuff; and it 
comforts me of a night when I lie awake.” 

To me there is something very touching in the notion of that little, 
pinch of comfort doled out to granny, and gratefully inhaled by her in the 
darkness. Don’t you remember what traditions tliere used to be of chests 
of plate, bulses of diamonds, laces of inestimable value, sent out of the 
country privately by the old Queen, to eniich certain relations in 
M-ckl-nb-rg Str-l-tz ? Not all tlie treasure went. Non omnis inoritnr. 
A poor old palsied thing at midnight is made happy sometimes as she lifts 
her shaking old hand to her nose. Gliding noiselessly among the beds 
where lie the poor creatures huddled in their cheerless dormitory, I fancy 
an old ghost with a snuff-box that docs not cre^ik. “There, Goody, take of 
my rappee. You will not sneeze, and I shall not say ‘ (iod bless you.’ 
But you will think kimll)' of old Queen Charlotte, won’t you? Ah I I had 
a many troubles, a many troubles, 1 w,\s a prisoner almost so much as 
you are. I had to cat boiled niutUm cv( ry d(\y : entre nous, 1 abominated 
it. But I never complained. I swallotved it. I made the best of a bard 
life. We have all our burdens to bear. But hark! I hear the cock-crow, 
and snuff the morning air.” And with this the royal ghost vanisliee up 
the chimney — if there be a chimney in that dismal harem, where poor 
old Twoshoes and ]}er companions pass their nights — their dreary nights, 
their restless nights, tlieir cold long nights, shared in what glum com- 
panionship, illumined by what a feeble taper I 

“ Did I understand you, my good Twoshoes, to say that your mother 
was seven-aiid-twenty years old when you were born, and that she 
married your esteemed Ikther when she herself was twenty-five ? 1745, 
then, was the date of your dear mother’s birth. I daresay her father w^as 
absent in tlie Low Countries, with his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, under whom he had the honour of carrying a halberd at the 
famous engagement of Eontenoy— or if not therCi he may have been at 
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Preston Pans, under General Sir John Cope, when the wild Highlanders 
broke through all the laws of discipline and the English lines ; and, being 
on the spot, did he see the famous ghost which didn't appear to Colonel 
Gardiner of the Dragoons 7 M7 good creature, is it possible you don’t 
remember that Doctor Swift, Sir Robert Walpole (my Lord Orford, as 
you justly say), old Sarah Marlborough, and little Mr. Pope, of Twitnam, 
died in the year of your birth 7 What a wretched memory you have 1 
What 7 haven’t they a library, and the commonest books of reference at 
the old convent of Saint Lazarus, where you dwell 7 ” 

“ Convent of Saint Lazarus, Prince William, Dr. Swift, Atossa, and 
Mr. Pope, of Twitnam! Wliat is the gentleman talking about 7” says 
old Goody, with a “ IIo ! ho I ” and a laugh like an old parrot — you 
know they live to be as old as Methuselah, parrots do, and a parrot of a 
hundred is comparrotively young (ho I ho I ho I). Yes, and likewise 
carps live to an immense old age. Some which Frederick the Great 
fed at Sans Souci are there now, with great humps of blue mould on 
their old backs ; and they could tell all sorts of queer stories, if they 
chose to si>eak — but they arc very silent, carps are — of their nature •pm 
communicatives. Oh ! what lias been thy long life, old Goody, but a dole of 
bread and water and a perch on a cage ; a dreary swim round and round 
a Lethe of a pond? What are Rossbach or Jena to those mouldy ones, 
and do they know it is a grandchild of England who brings bread to feed 
them? 

No ! Those Sans Souci cai*p3 may live to be a thousand years old 
and have nothing to tell but that one day is like another ; and the 
history of friend Goody Twoshoes has not much more variety than theirs. 
Hard labour, hard fare, hard bed, numbing cold all night, and gnawing 
hunger most days. Tliat is her lot. Is it lawful in my prayers to say, 
“Thank heaven, I am not as one of these?” If I were eighty, would 
I Jjko to feel the hunger always gnawing, gnawing? to have to get up 
and make a bow when Mr. Bumble the beadle entered the common 
room? to have to listen to Miss Prim, who came to give me her ideas 
of the next world? If I were eighty, I owm I should not like to have 
to sleep with another gentleman of my own age, gouty, a bad sleeper, 
kicking in his old dreams, and snoring ; to march down my vale of years 
at word of command, accommodating my tottering old steps to those of the 
other prisoners in my dingy, hopeless old gang; to hold out a trembling 
hand for a sickly pittance of gruel, and say, “ Thank you, mam,” to Miss 
Prim, when she has done reading her pcrmon. John I when Goody 
Twoslioes comes next Friday, I desire she may not be disturbed by theo- 
logical controversies. You have a very fair voice, and I heard you and 
the maids singing a hymn very sweetly the other night, and was iliankful 
that our humble household should be in such harmony. Poor old Two- 
shbes is so old and toothless and quaky, that she can’t sing a bit; but 
don’t be giving youi-self airs over her, because she can’t sing and you can. 
Make her comfortable at our kitchen hearth. Set that old kettle to sing by 
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oul' hob. 'Wbrm her old stomach with nut-brown ale and a toast laid in 
the fire« Be kind to the poor old 8chool*girl of ninety, who has had leave 
to come out for a day of Christmas holiday. Shall there be many more 
Christmases for thee ? Think of the ninety she has seen already ; the 
four score and ten cold, cheerless, nipping New Years ! 

If you were in her place, would you like to have a remembrance of 
better early days, when you were young, and happy, and loving, perhaps ; 
or would you prefer to have no past on which your mind could rest ? 
About the year 1788, Goody, were your cheeks rosy, and your eyes 
bright, and did some young fellow in powder and a pigtail look in them ? 
We may grow old, but to us some stories never are old. On a sudden 
tlicy rise up, not dead, but living — not forgotten, but freshly remembered. 
The eyes gleam on us as they used to do. The dear voice tlirills in our 
hearts. The rapture of the meeting, the terrible, terrible parting, again 
and again the tragedy is acted over. Yesterday, in the street, 1 saw 
a pair of eyes so like two which used to brighten at my coming once, that 
the whole past came back as I walked lonely, in the rush of the Strand, 
and I was yonng again in the midst of joys and sorrows, alike sweet and 
sad, alike sacred, and fondly remembered. 

If I tell a tale out of school, will any harm come to my old school- 
girl ? Once, a lady gave her a half-sovereign, which was a source of great 
pain and anxiety to Goody Twoshoes. She sewed it away in her old 
stays somewhere, thinking here at least was a safe investment— (vestis 
— a vest — an investment, — pardon me, thou poor old thing, but I cannot 
help the pleasantry). And what do you tliink ! Another peusionnairo of 
the establishment cut the coin out of Goody's stays — an old woman who 
went vpon two cnttches ! Faugh, the old witch! What? Violence 
amongst these toothless, tottering, trembling, feeble ones? Robbery 
kmongat the penniless'^ Dogs coming and snatching Lasarus's crumbs 
out of his lap? Ah, how indignant Goody was a.s she told the story I 
To that pond at Potsdam where the carps Jive lor hundreds of Inindreds 
of years, with hunclu's of blue mould their back, 1 daresay the little 
Prince and Princess of Preussen-liritannien come sometimes with crumbs 
and cakes to feed the mouldy ones. Those eyes may have goggled from 
beneath the weeds at Napoleon’s jack-boots : they have seen Frederick’s 
lean .shanks reflected in their jwol; and perhaps Monsieur dc Voltaire htis 
fed them— and now, for a crumb of biscuit they will fight, push, hustle, 
rob, squabble, gobble, relapbing into their tranquillity when the ignoble 
struggle is over. Sans souci, iud<k-d ! It is mighty well writing “ Saiiu 
Rouci” over the gate; but where is the gate through which Care has not 
slipped? She perches on the shoulders of the sentry in the sentry-box: 
she whispers the porter sleeping in his arm-chair : she glides up the stair- 
case, and lies down between the king and queen in their bed-royal : this 
very night I daresay she will jierch upon poor old Goody Twoshoes’s 
meagre bolster, and whisper, “ Will the gentleman and those ladies a^k 
me again? No, no; they will forget poor old Twoshoes,” Goody! 
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For shame of yourself! Do not be cynical* Do not mistrust your fellow- 
creatures. What ? Has the Christmas morning dawned upon thee ninety 
times ? For four score and ten years has it been thy lot to totter on this 
earth, hungry and obscure ? Peace and goodwill to thee, let us say at 
this Christmas season. Come, drink, eat, rest awhile at our hoartli, thou 
poor old pilgrim ! And of the bread which God’s bounty gives us, I 
pray, brother reader, wo may not forget to set aside a part for those 
noble and silent poor, from whose innocent hands war has torn the means 
of labour. Enough! As I hope for beef at Christmas, I vow a note shall 
be sent to Saint Lazarus Union House, in which Mr. Roundabout 
requests the honour of Mrs. Twoslioes's company on Friday, 2Gth 
December. 


(S0O^ 


DESTROYnn I what do you here— here by my poor little nest? 

Wlmt have I done that your shadow lies on my brightest and best ? 

If ’twas niy sin that smirched the cross on the door, 0 Death, 

Blood of mine should cifaco it, and not this Innocent’s passing breath. 

O cruel to dicncli the llcece of my one little lamb with thy dew! 

0 sightless to quench the in eyes so guileless and true I 
O heartless and brainless to still the life in this hand that glows, 

And the love and the thought that breed in these wide, gn'}’-fading broA\.s! 

Tlie sweet, unfaltering voice ! — “ Papa, do you think I shall die ? ” 

“ Dio, my dear? All’s in God's hands, but 1 think — so tliink not I. 

You will live to be a big man; and when I am old and grey, 

You shall take me by the arm and guide me along the way. 

“ But if it should be death, do you know wlnit it is, little one? — 

It IS only a falling asleep, and you wake and the darkness is gone. 

And mamma and papa will sleep too ; and when that the day is come, 

We shall meet all together in heaven — in heaven instead cf at Lome. 

“ Don’t you know that, asleep in your bod, an hour like a moment scciiia ? 
Be not afraid of that ! — it i.s past in a night without dreams. 

We are only apart, clear child, ’twixtthe evening rud morning light 1” 

“ Good night, then, papa, and God bless you I ” My diirliiig, my darling, 
good night 1 


F1U3DERICK IjREENWOOD. 
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Jew ol our readers who have mingled freely in the circle which skirts 
Bohemia on the one side, and stretches into Belgravia on the other, which 
calls itself Society,” and may perhaps be more aptly designated the 
intellectual-fashionable circle,” will have forgotten one remarkable 
figure, flitting to and fro, familial ly spoken of as “old Lady Morgan.” 
To spectators and mere acquaintances, that was not a venerable figure : a 
little humpbacked old woman, absurdly attired, rouged, and wigged; 
vivacious, and soinewliat silly; vain, gossiping, and ostentatious; larding 
her talk with scraps of French, olleii (questionable in their idiom, always 
dreadful in their accent ; exhibiting her acquaintance with titled people so 
prodigally as to raise a smile, where it did not wound the self-love of those 
who would have given tlieir left hands to be able to rival such \)stcntation ; 
telling stories with the air of a 'vvit, and demanding attention from old and 
young ; this, we repeat, was not a venerable figure, nor did any one squeak 
of Lady Morgan tvith veneration. But this was the outside — the mask 
of a better nature. On inquiry, the stranger learned that the absurd old 
woman had redeeming points. Her fiiends laughed at her; but they liked 
her, and remained constant. This iniqdies the existence of sterling 
qualities. 

In the two amu&ing volumes — Memoirs of Lady Morgan — which Miss 
Jewsbury has just edited with rare skill, our inquirer will Jeam what those 
sterling qualities were. lie w’ill see the merits thrown into strong relief ; 
and will not miss a glimqisc of the defects, though tlicso, of course, arc 
carefully toned down. As we ])ad occasion to remark Apropos of the 
Life of Irving^ it is not in a biograqdjy that must «eek for a true 
picture of a character. !Mjss Jewsbury, with admirable tact, avoids the 
spurious enthusiasm of the lues Jhsivelliana, and nowhere atten»i)ts to paint 
black as simple giay. But slic is often reticent, and occasionally ingenious 
in defence. Nolliing can be happier tlian this defence of Lady Morgan’s 
“snobbishness;” — “The titles and equipages of her groat acquaintance 
were to her what scalps are to an Indian ‘ brave,’ outward and visible sign 
of conquest, not inheritance.” We suspect, howe^'er, that the following 
must be due to my lady herself; — ^*In early girlhood her figure was sligh 
and graceful ; tliere was little or no apjMjarance of the curvature whicli in 
after-life became apparent. It w^as developed by the habit of leaning on 
one side over her writing, and playing on the harp,'' The only parallel to 
tliis, in our cxj)erience, is that of a learned lady who attributed the 
“ cast” in her eye to an assiduous study of Sanscrit. 

Since we are speaking of Miss Jewsbury’s sliare in this work, lot us, 
for a future edition, suggest an investigation of tho statement that Lady 
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Morgan brought her husband five thousand pounds, the savings from the 
proceeds of her writings. Wc cannot make out from the particulars how 
she had received more than fifteen hundred pounds up to that period ; and 
some portion of it was spent. Let pencil and slate be called in. Let also 
a severer revision of the press be made. “Poggo di Borgo’* is an 
unpleasant distortion of a celebrated name ; “ Pemey ” probably means 
Parny ; ” the title of Sir C. Morgan’s work is not the “ Physiology,” but 
the Philosophy of Life ; ” some of the sentences are unfinished ; and the 
8crai)8 of French which profusely maculate these pages arc such as to 
set the teeth on edge. Lady Morgan’s accuracy in that language may be 
gauged by her use of spirituelle for “ spiritual,” and her addressing a 
correspondent thus : “ Aimons toujours comme a Vordinairc I " 

Whoever takes up these volumes for amusement merely will not bo 
disappointed. But if he also desire to gain some definite estimate of 
Lady Morgan, he must add a large handful of salt to what is here given. 
Especially he will distiust the autobiography and journals. “Facts” 
were anything but “ stubborn things ” for Lady Morgan. She had that 
disregard of truth \\irRh foolish people often attribute to “exuberance 
of imagination.” As painted by the autobiography there never was a 
more brilliant and fascinating siren. Let us discount laigely, and we m^y 
still believe that she was very att^acti^e. It is so easy for an Irishwoman 
to be charming I And this young Irishwoman was good-looking, quick, 
impulsive, not without a streak of genius, desirous of pleasing and of being 
pleased, singing Irish songs, playing the harp, telling droll stories, amusing 
society by her vivacity and vanity, and overshadowing no one by any 
eminent supeiiority: she alarmed no one by her learning or profundity; 
distressed no one by her cleverness. Her talents were essentially social ; 
and were appreciable by the smallest intellects. The gay little Irish heart 
was warmly affectionate and sympathetic. Nor had she the failings in 
conduct which often accompany the Irish heart; underneath all the 
extravagance of an excitable temperament, there was the solid good sense 
and integrity of her English mother. She was thoroughly prudent in con- 
duct, whatever she may have been in speech. She flirted freely, but kept 
out of scrapes. She drove hard bargains with publishers, but had a 
wholesome horror of debt. If her estimate of her own worth was high, 
t>\ e had the corresponding virtue of independence. Living at a time when 
men and women of genius were eagerly sought by the great, to rcp^’.ace the 
Fools and Jesters of an obsolete fasliioii, bho willingly exchanged her 
po\ver of gratifying tliem for their power of gratifying her; but she knew 
what she was about. Although her vanity was intensely gratified by the 
“ scalps ” she wore at her belt, she never suffered this gratification to ruin 
her, as it did Moore and Theodore Hook, for example. A thoroughly 
worldly woman, she was also worldlywise. In reply to a remark about 
the Whigs never having done anylliing for him, Moore conceitedly told 
her that he dined constantly at Bowood, and was treated by Lord 
Lansdowne as an equal ; whereas Macaulay got a place of three thousand 
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a year, but was never once asked to dinner. Mu^ as Lady Morgan liked 
being a^ed to dinner, she would have preferred the place — and would 
have got it too. 

It is not a noble, nor an altogether admirable life we have here 
exhibited, but we must admire the prudence and the energy with which 
this girl first goes out as ri governess rather than eat the bread of depend- 
ence ; then resolves to imitate Miss Burney, and get money by novels to 
relieve her improvident father ; and does not allow the fiattery of social 
and literaiy success to enervate her, and cause her to relapse into idleness, 
because she has the facile luxury of great houses open to her. Nor did 
the prudent Miss Owenson become an extravagant Lady Morgan : her 
eye was always steadily fixed on es.'-entials, amid all the glitter of success. 
This implies strength: clear insight into tlie facts of life, and Ht<*ady will 
to act up to such insight. Not many literary men and women wlio liave . 
been so tempted, have come out so triumphant. 

In our day she finds no readers. Her books, if now fiist produced, 
would assuredly excite no commotion at Mudie's ; for her talents are by 
no means above the line. Is the reason of her })eing neglected to be 
sought in the fact of our public ha\ing rwichcd a liiuhcr stage oi culture? 

such a supposition there is the uudou]>tt‘d popularity of many 
worthless works. Moreover, wc may reinembc^r tlkat Lady Morgan was a 
celebrated writer in days when Scott, Byron, Moore, C’ampbolJ, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Leigh Hunt, (Godwin, Wilson, and 
others were claiming attention — names certainly e<jual to the leading 
names of onr own day ; yet, among the w liters of our owm day, she W'ould 
not hold eminent rank. What then gave her eminence ? Ojiportunity. 
Hahent sua fata hhelli. Reputation — as distingui'^lied fnmi tame — is 
determined by opportunity. Lady Morgan wrote Iri**!! novels at a time 
when Irish quest jous W'ere of siipieine inteioHt; sin* W'.'is a jiartisan, and 
gained the partisan’s ii'ward. Slie wrote about France at a time w'hcn 
France was newly reopened to Englisinnen, and about Italy before Italy 
was overrun by tourirt-j. If she were now in her prime, and could write 
such a book about South America, the* success would be tlie same. It 
was the temporal, not the intrinsic value of lier books, which gave tliem 
success. Compaie her novels with tho.se of her predecessor Jane Austen, 
then scarcely he:ird of, but now recognized as secure of immortality, and 
the differencie between works which reflect the passing moods of the liour, 
and works which reflect the eternal trutlis of life and character, will be 
conspicuous. 

If more space were at our disixisal we could quote several amusing 
extracts from these volumes. Here is a glimpse of Irish life : — 

My sister and myself were one day playing in the court in front of our drcaiy 
house, when u “noddy *’ drove up to the gates, and a porHon stepped out cniryiug n 
green bag under one arm, and n huge book and a little portmanteau in the otlier. Wc 
ran on before him as he advanced, and tiie “noddy” man run after him, holding an 
English sixpence between his thumb and finger, and crying, “ Is it with a ffiter you put 
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me off ? And I come froiiL Stcmej Baxter witii ye 1 and that is worth the bonld thirteen 
any day in the year; and you a parson, reTerend nr 1 ” "Til give you no more,” 
said the reverend sir, while we })aused with our hands behind our backs, and our eyes 
raised to the “ paison.” “ Then 111 have yo before the Court of Conscience,” was the 
reply; when his reverence, accidcntBlly crashing the bag under his arm, a sound was 
omitted from a pair of bagpipes. Fearing the pifies were injtured, he drew them from 
the bag, and played a few notes of “ Maloney’s Pig,” which struck the man and the 
children as with magic music. “ Will ye give ns a little more, sir, of that, if yo please ?” 
Ills roerence complied ; the children danced ; the “noddy ” man fell in ; the Bcr\aiits 
rushed out, and began to dance too. When the music stopped, the ecstatic charioteer 
held out the sixpence, and said, Plaise yer rivcicnre, takb it I By the piper that 
played before Moses I Would not touch a farthing 1 Bore, I would dnve yen back, 
ogam to Stoncy Batter for nothing at all, saving a tune on yer beautiful pipes.” 

la not that like a page out of Sterne? We close our notice with this 
glimpse of Irish sorrowr drying its eyes with a dance. The impending 
calamity is that of being turned out of their home : — 

When all was quiet we sat dowm, and had a good cry; and in the midst of all 
this Monsieur Fontaine drove up in his new carringc. going to the Castle, where he has 
been appointed master of tlio ceremonies. Well, j)oor darlmg old gentleman, I thonght 
he was going to ciy with us (for wo told him oveiylhing), instead of which, however, 
lie threw up the window aud cried out, “ Montez done, Mai tin, mon fils, a>ec votre petit 
violon,” and up comes Marlin, in up coyly and abbnrd than ever, with his little “kit,” 
and what does dear old Fontaine do, but put us in a ciiclc, that we mfght dance a 
chassez a la roiicfe, saying, “Fga}Cz-^ous, mes cnlans; il n’y aque 9 a and only think, 
there we wcrel The next moment wo were all of us— Molly, Martin, and Monslettr 
iiuludcd— dancing awa} to the tunc of “What a Beau your Granny is” (the only 
one that Martin tould play), and wo all laughing ready to die, until Livy gave 
Moll 3 % who was in tln^ way, a kick behind ; ‘•he loll upon Martin, who fell upon his 
father, who fdl upon me— and there wo wcic, all sprawling like a pack of caids, and 
laughing ; and theu, dear papa, Fontaine sent off Martin to the confectioner’s in 
Giuflon Street for some ices aud biscuit**, so that we had quite a feast, and no time to 
thiuk or bo sorrowful. 

The fluccess of Lad^ Audlc^'s Secret, which justifies itself, rouses in 
cci tain minds a feeling of impatience not unallied to contempt, because 
the qualities by which the success is achieved are not literary qualities, 
and because the effect of such works is simply that of stimulating 
curiosity, without at the same time educating the reader, by calling forth 
healthy sympathies, or suggesting noble thoughts. That this character is 
juntly assigned cannot be disputed ; but is the objection just? Granting, 

as we must, that works of this class merely appe^ to the curiosity that 

they do nothing more than amuse the vacant or the wearied mind ; if 
they do that, it is something. They may be as transitory as fireworks, 
and raise no loftier emotions. But a frivolous and a wv^ried public 
demands amusement. To say that certain works merely amuse, may 
not be high praise, but it is something, and the public may be grateful 
when such amusement leaves behind it no unwholesome sympathy with 
crimes and criminals. No one will dispute the assertion, that all tlie 
nobler forms of literature have far higher and deeper influences than mere 
amusement. No one will deny that when a fiction, a drama, or a poem 
makes amusement the vehicle for higher influenoesi a great pubUo benefit 
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is gained ; and tlie bene&ctor is repaid, not 'v\rith pence only, but with the 
respect and affection of his public. Blondin or Lord Dundreary, the 
singing mouse, or the chess-playing dog, do not, it is true, deeply affect 
our moral culture ; but if they gratify our curiosity they are worth the 
shilling paid for that amusement. It is thus with much that passes under 
the form of literature. Wc arc satisded if it has shortened the tedium of 
a railway journey, or filled an unoccupied evening. In assigning a woik 
its true character the critic need not be severe upon the author for not 
having done something higher. Lady Audley^s Secret pretends to nothing 
more than the temporary excitement of our curiosity. It claims no after- 
thought. Its characters have no life ; its incidents arc not simply viola- 
tions of probability, but are without that congruity which, in a skilful 
romance, makes the improbable credible. There is no wit, no humour, 
no passion, no eloquence, no truth of description. But there is the skill 
which carries a story through a steeple-chase of incidents, and never lets 
the reader’s curiosity flag. By artful suggestions we are made to believe 
that the woman whose illness, death, and burial seem authentically 
proved, is still living in triumphant wickedness. Who was buried in her 
name ? And liow was the substitution effected ? Here is one mystery. 
Then for another, there is the sudden disappearance of a man : what has 
become of him ? Is he dead — murdered ? If so, how, and by w^hom ? 
By simply hinting these things, and by never allowing the reader to be 
present at the scenes thus suggested, the author is master of our curiosity, 
and can take his own time and means for gratifying it. When the expla- 
nations of these mysteries are given, it is true that they turn out absuidly 
incredible ; but by that time you have finished the book. 

Mrs, HalHburtorCs Troubles is a book which the critical reader will 
place even below Lady Audley^s Secret^ having less literary merit, and 
incomparably less skill in story-telling. But the uncritical reader will 
not take it up without amusement, for although he may recognize the 
third-rate material of the circulating library, once more served up as a 
picture of modern life ; although he may remark that all the good people 
are goody ” and prosper at the end, while the bad people arc utterly bad, 
and fall into poverty and disgrace, he will, nevertheless, have his interest 
excited in the fortunes of the virtuous struggling with poverty, and in the 
Nemesis which descends upon the vicious by their own ill-conduct. With 
rapid panoramic touch the writer calls up many objects which affect the 
emotions — ^fathers and daughters dying of apoplexy and consumption — rich 
hard-hearted men repentant on (kttth-beds — artisans going to ruin by drink 
and love of finery — a young man tried for the murder of his brother — an 
Italian governess of the approved melodramatic type (with the originality 
of speaking French in -her soliloquies) : these things will to the end of time 
have power over the reader’s sympathies ; and although Mrs. Wood has 
displayed neither truth nor invention in her treatment, she has contrived 
to create an interest which many writers of more pretension cannot with 
their better material effect. 
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Dr. WiUorCs Pre-Historio Man is a work rich in suggestion, and con* 
tainlng much excellent material, but very inadequately wrought out. It 
opens interesting tracks of speculation, but leaves the reader to do almost 
everything for himself. His object has been to portray man in his natu- 
ral state, isolated from the influences of civilization, or at least where he 
can be shown to have attained maturity, exposed only to such influences 
as are the offspring of his own progress.” But Dr, Wilson’s ideas seem 
to be somewhat confused. He nowhere defines what he means by civi- 
lization ; and the passage just quoted implies that it is not the offspring of 
man's own progress; if so, it must have another origin, and that he 
nowhere reveals. We gather from the work itself that he considers man 
endowed with certain instincts, such as that of speech, tool-making, 
building, boating, &c., and these exhibit themselves subject to certain 
external conditions, favourable or otheiwise. The tool-making instinct, 
for example, cannot achieve considerable results where the metals are 
unknown, or the power of working them has not been developed. But 
if a nation without metals be brought into contact with a nation which 
has already advanced by means of metals to a ceitain stage, then the 
influence of the more ad\ anced race will be felt by the less advanced, and 
when many races have thus come in contact, civilization springs from 
this illumination of many minds. As a contribution to the philosophy 
of tlie subject Dr. Wilson’s work is too ill-organized to bo of service. 
Ills thoughts wander, and never sliape themselves into definite propo- 
sitions. What he has done is to collect and roughly classify material 
respecting the arts and habits of savage tiibes and early forms of civiliza- 
tion. In this respect the volumes are of great interest. 

It is difficult to characterize the work just issued by Mr. George Borrow, 
without preface or explanation of any kind, under the title of Wild Wales. 
Wc arc dubious whether it is simply a record of his walks through 
Wales, or whether be has mingled a quantity of very mild and not very 
amusing fiction with actual experiences. In any case the book is ex- 
tremely defective, and contains an unpardonable proportion of triviality 
and self-glorification. Keally it is too much to demand that we should 
read the record of every glass of ale which Mr. Borrow drank— usually 
with his criticism on its quality — or be patient under Uie fatiguing tiivLility 
of I paid my bill and departed,” which occurs incessantly ; the more 
BO ' ccausG, while he is careful to inform us that he paid the bill, he 
never once mentions the amount; the detail he record is superfluous, 
the detail he omits would at leakt have been serviceable to future tra- 
vellers. Snatches of commonplace conversation, [and intensely prosaic 
translations of Welsh poems, swell out this book, and render it rather 
tiresome reading. Nevertheless, although its defects tax the patience of 
the reader, the work is not without its charm. In the first place it has the 
inalienable interest of out-of-doomess. A sweet breath of the country 
turns over its pages. In the next place there is a graphic picture of the 
Welsh people os seen from the outside by a genial pedestrian* Hr. 
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Borrow appears to have been many years interested in Welsh literature 
and history, and this ramble famishes him with an occasion of learning 
something of Welsh scenery and people. In one volume, instead of three, 
the work might have been an attractive guide-book for pedestrians. 

Another and very different guide-book is that to the Channel Islanda^ 
by Dr. Ansted and Dr. R. G. Latham. It is got up with the splendour of 
a gift-book ; and its numerous illustrations, by P. J. Naftel, deserve special 
mention among those of the best illustrated works. Dr. Ansted has 
treated the geology and physical geography of the islands, as well as their 
geology and botany, with the assistance of several friends in those depart- 
ments where his scientific knowledge does not enable him to speak with 
authority. These chapters, though not very int(»rosting except to readers 
who contemplate a visit to the islands, or are already resident there, are 
succeeded by Dr. Latham’s elaborate account of the History, Archee- 
ology, and Language of the islands, which deserve the attention of those 
even who have no thought of crossing the channel. It is a guide-book 
which will increase tlie number of tourists in the direction of these 
islands. 

<Mr. Marsh, an American philologist of the now school of pliilologists, 
of whom Max Muller is the most biillicant professor, has produfted a solid 
and readable book on the Origin and Ilu^torg of the Englink Language, and 
of the Early Literature it embodies. It enibraccs the history of neaily four 
hundred years, from the coramencemtmt of the reign of Henry III. to the 
latter days of Elizabeth. In this period our language was first developed 
as English; it passed through its stages of infancy and youth, and 
culminated in the manhood of Bacon and Shakspeare, The tongue of 
England had then attained a degree of development fully commmsuratc 
with her culture ; all that the mind thought, the language could express. 

The language no longer showed,” -says JVIr, Marsh, “ the want of that 
affluence and polish, and cleomess and force, which liuman speech can 
acquire only by long use as the medium of written composition in tlin 
various forms of narrative, imaginatife and discursive literature, aud in 
modem times at least by tba further aid of exposure to the stimulating 
and modifying influenhed of dbf history and poetry, and philosophy and 
grammar, and vocabulary of finrdgn tongues.” 

The book is, of course, mere ]diilological than historical, or icsthctical ; 
but these aspects are by no means neglected; and many current notions 
are rectified. Por example, we #ead ^at in the “ history of Anglo-Norman 
England wc find comparatively few traces of that hostility of race which 
is 60 common between a conquered and a conquering people, and 1 think 
tliat recent English writers” [he might have added French and German] 
“ have exaggerated the reciprocal dislike and jealousy of the Norman and of 
the Anglo-Saxon. A jealousy indeed existed — for the causes of it lie too 
deep in human nature to be eradicated — and there were not wanting evi- 
dences of its Occasional manifestation ; but the civil and social discords seem 
generally more the results of the conflicting interests and sympathies of 
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ranks and classes than of a settled animosity between the home-born and 
the comeling.’* 

There is a passi^ in this work on Copyright and Plagiarism which 
comes so peculiarly within the province of our Survey that we must notice 
it. Mr. Marsh traces the origin of the idea of literary property to the 
necessity for protecting the capital and industry engaged in printing 
establishments. The protection originally designed for the benefit of the 
capitalist, the printer, yielded returns which first the editors of classical 
works, and finally authors of original composition, were allowed to share 
in about that small proportion which in ordinary oases the profits of the 
writer still bear to those of the publisher; and hence the notion of a right 
in literary property. This lias given birth to a new estate in modem 
society — a class of men who live by literary production, whose motive 
for authorship consists mainly in the pecuniary rewards it yields — rewards 
which can bf* secured to them only by the authority of laws recognizing 
the right of property in li^ rary wares, and punishing tlie infraction of 
that right as in other eases of invasion of property.” Nothing can be 
clearer ; and we should glad to hear wliat the American pirates have 
to say on the other side. But we are by no means satisfied with the con- 
clusion Mr. Marsh d^a^^ a respecting PlagiUri'^m. “ That the legal title of 
the author,” lie says, “ is an important ingredient in the respect felt for 
his professional property, is proved by the fact that in cases which the law 
does not reach — as in regard to the works of ancient of foreign writers 
unprotected by an international copyright — the odium attached to plagiarism 
is less strongly felt ; and the commercial spirit of our age in this, as wcdl 
as in other things, is much less tender of the reputation than of the purse.” 
This sarcasm rests, we conceive, on a confusion of ideas. No odium is 
attached to borrowing from the ancients, because they are understood to be 
ho well known that the borrowed goods are immediately recognized. If 
I steal from the ancients,” says Lacon, “ it is cried up as erudition ; if I 
steal from the moderns it is cried down as plagiarism.” When the 
moderns are of universal fame, no odium is incurred by plagiarism; 
Shakspeare, Scott, or Dickens may be pillaged without odium, though not, 
pcJiaps, without contempt. It was not any regard for the purse of 
Prv^chaska, but a desire for justice, which made the opponents of Marsliall 
Hall declare he had appropriated the German physiologist’s discovery of 
lit '^ex Action. Prochaska had been long dead ; his pecuniary interest? 
were in no respect involved, but only his historical position. The charge 
against Marshall Hall we believe to have been unfounded; buj let us 
assume that ho had really plagiarised, and tliat instead of stealing from a 
foreign author, who had no copyright, he had stolen fiom a living 
compatriot — would the odium have been greater? Only in as far as 
the reputation of the author stolen from may been affected by the 
theft. The odium attached to plagiarism is the odium excited by an 
attempt to impose upon our admiration, and the monetary value of the 
thing stolen never enters into our estimate. 
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Mffects of the EaitKs Rotaiion — M Foucault’s beautiful expeiimcnt, by 
which, thiough the medium of a pendulum, the rotation ol the earth 
on its axis may be said to hive been lendered palpable to our senses, 
has had the effect of calling attention to a great many other phenomena 
going on on its surface, into which it enters as a modifying cause. To 
say nothing of those gieat and general facts of the oblateness of its 
figure, and the trade winds, which Newton and Hadh y explained on this 
principle, we have seen the phenomena of Cyclones reduced to a de- 
pendence on this cause combined with loc il distuibanccs ol tem- 
perature , and, tracing the same cause into its still more local and, so to 
speak, miniature sphere of action, it is recognized th it the iniluence of 
the earth’s rotation cannot be left out of consideiation in the accui ite 
pointing of long-range aitillery, inasmuch as in a flight of five miles, 
occupying 25 seconds of time, it 'v\ould cairy a piojectilc pointed north- 
wards about 45 feet to the east, and southwards as much to the west 
(i e in both cases ton aids the right hand) of its line of fiic 

Pui suing the action of this cause into giographical inrjuines, it has 
beeti argued that the action of a ri\er flowing directly northwards or 
sc uth wards, or indeed in any direction considerably inclined to the paiallel, 
cannot be equal on its right and left banks, and that in citlitr case (and 
indeed whatever be the direction of the stnam, if at all so inclined) m 
the northern hemisphere, the rotatory motion of the earth will have the 
effect of driving the water against the ; lyht bank of the river, and thus 
causing it to exert a gieatei erosive action on that than on the opposite 
Bide, and vice lersd in the southern htnnspheic, the effect, in both, 
being more powerful the higher the latitude , and nil on the equator On 
the other hand, it has been contended that although, theoretically speak- 
ing, this is a ical cause (a vera causa)^ )et the amount of eiosion thence 
arising nmst be far too smill U produce any sensible tendency in iivcis 
to shift tli(ir courses to the right, or to cat away their right banks 
percqjtibly more than thrir left, and this opinion seems to have found 
curM^y among the Fieiuh Academicians wheneacr the subject ha« been 
discffirtrtd at the nnetings of the Institute 

Ibgarding this question as one of fict rather than of opinion, 
M Von Bati, in an elaborate memoir read before the Impel lal Ae.id(my 
of Pitirsburg, and lately published in the bulletins cf that body,* h*w 
bnuglit togethei so large a mass of instances diawn ficm observation of 
the coiiises of almost all the rivers of any note, both in Eurojiean and 
Asi itic Ivussi i, as to ju&tily its enumeration ns a general feature (not, of 
coiuse, without local cxtcptions, owing to the natuial inequalities of 
giound) ovei the whole of that vast region, iluxt the right bunk of a 
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river is higher and steeper, the the flatter and more alluvial one, 
and more subject to inundation — the law being so general that over 
vast tracts of country it may be predicted, almost without risk of failure, 
from the aspect of a stream in this respect, in which direction it runs. 
It deserves remark that this general tendency had already been noticed 
by more than one geologist of eminence, without any suspicion of its 
cause. Thus even so long ago as 1847, Major Wangenheim von ^ualen 
had announced it as a general feature of the Russian river ^^stem, in the 
bulletins of the Society of Naturalists of Moscow; and besides giving the 
result of his own observations in the region to the south and west of 
che Ural (where, from the absence of any considerable mountain i^stem, 
and the general flatness of the country, the action of this cause would 
be little liable to be masked by local inequalities of a geological origin), 
cites the authority of M. Blode as having observed the same thing in 
southern, M. Rouiller in central, and Baron Wrangell in northern Russia; 
TschichatscheiF in central Siberia ; and Blasius, and other geologists in 
many other parts of Russia — adding that a feature so uniform and 
prevailing over so vast an extent of territory must evidently be due to 
some uniform and general cause. This cause he seeks accordingly in 
geological upheavals and dislocations, though evidently at a loss to perceive 
how such upheavals should have affected always the right bank of the 
river, without regard to the point of the compass towards which the 
water flows. 

The same cause which throws the water of a river preferentially 
against its right bank must act of course in every case where masses 
of matter are in motion along definite lines of route, and therefore on 
railways, wherever there is a double line of rail for up and down traffic, 
For in such, the right-hand r^il on each line will be most worn, and in 
all cases the flanges of the light- hand wheels of the carriages will 
suffer most by abrasion, and a greater probability (though in a very 
slight ratio) will exist of lunning off the rail to the right than to the 
left side of the line of travel, especially in linos running due north 
and south. 

Sugar as Food . — In the last number of the British and Foreign Medical 
Jiei iew there is an interesting paper on Sugar as Food, and as a Product 
of the Organism.” In alluding to the uses of sugar in assisting assimila- 
tio'i the reviewer quotes Mr. Bridges Adams, who says : “ I know by 
experience the difference in nutritious eflect produced by the flesh of 
tired cattle on a march, and those slain in a condition arising from abun- 
dant food and healthy exercise. In a funner case any amount might be 
vaten without the satisfaction of hunger, whilst in the latter a smaller 
amount removed hunger. But I discovered that certain other food of a 
different quality, such as grape-sugar and fruit, would help the tired 
meat to assimilate, and thus to remove hunger.” Puddings and fruit tai'ts 
are not, therefore, simply flatteries of the palate, but digestive agents; 
provided always they are not themselves made of rebelliously indigestible 
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materials, which ia English ooohery is too frequently the case. The 
reviewer alludes to the fondness of artisans £&t confectionery, and of 
patients just discharged from the hospital asking for sweets in pre« 
fsrence to ‘^good substantial food/* as examples of a correct instinct. 
There is no doubt that in children, in whom the requirements of growth 
call for a rapid and efficient transformation of food into tissue, the demand 
for BUteets is very imperious ; and parents should understand that the 
jam pot will diminish the butcher's bill, and increase the amount of nutri- 
tion extracted from beef and mutton. 

Art the Nerves Excitors or Controllers ? — Owing to the excessive com- 
plexity of the vital mechanism, our ingenuity is severely taxed in every 
attempt to arrive at the precise function of each organ in its relation to 
others. The observation which to-day seems conclusive may become 
dubious to-morrow, and rejected the day alter, when more accurate 
experiments reveal the sourco of fallacy. This being so, we hear with 
Httle surprise that the most brilliant physiologist of the day, Claude 
Bernard, has been led to doubt the truth of what has been considered 
indubitable ever since the nervous system lias been systematically inves- 
tigated : namely, that nerves are excitors^ their functions being to excite 
the activity of the muscles and glands to which they are dijitributed, 
Ilis words are these : — May it not be that we have formed ^Ife ideas 
relative to the influence of nerves in provoking the Activity of organs ? 
Instead of being excitors, nerves arc only bridles; the organs whose func- 
tional power is in some sort idio-organic can cady mauifeBt that jiower 
at the moment when the nervous influence is suspended.”* It is certain 
that a perfectly quiescent muscle is thrown into activity by a stimulus 
applied to its nerve. M. Bernard, perhaps, means his remarks to refer 
only to glands, since he makes no mention of the activity of muscles. 

So important a question cannot be raised without iutorest to every 
physiologist. Let us, therefore,* comdqr the facts upon which it is based: 
The secretion of saliva from the sub^AuixiUary gland is, as every one 
knows, intermittent ; and it only takes place when some exciting cause, 
direct or reflex, sets the gland in action, ceasing with the cessation of the 
exciting cause. On dividing the nerves, thereby destroying their influence 
on the gland, this gland, instead of passing into a condiliun of functional 
repose, as wc should expect from the abseuce of the nervous influence, 
passes into a condition of permanent functional activity. The secretion is 
continuous instead of being intermittent. When the nerves on one side 
are divided, and those on the other side arc intact, the secretion on the 
divided side is constant, drop by drop ; the secretion on the other side is 
only produced by a stimulus, such as a drop of vinegar on the tongue, 
or the sight of food. 

The observation is valuable; but we believe the conclusion drawn by 
M. Bernard is precipitate, A distinction must be drawn between the 
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formation of the secretion in the gland, and the dmlic»g€ of the secretion 
from the gland. No one, now-a-days, snpposea that the gland is indebted 
to its Dprres for the power of forming the secretion ; that goes on in the 
tissue of the gland itself; and as to the discharge — ^which alone is thought 
to be under nervous influence — find this difference: in the gland 
deprived of its nerves there is a constant dribble, drop by drop, every 
fifteen or twenty seconds; iu the gland possessing its nerves there is 
a diachai'ge whenever the nerves are stimulated, and this comes with 
a gush. Iu the one case there is no discharge, in the other there is. 

Now as M. Bernard has not proved, nor attempted to prove, that the 
stimulus of a nerve — direct or refiex — causes a Bospension of its infiuenoe, 
which relaxes its normal state of control, the case seems to present itself 
thus : when the nerve is quiescent, or absent, the gland continues to form 
its secretion ; when the nerve is stimulated the gland discharges its secre- 
tion ; when the nerve is absent the gland, imable to retain its secretion, 
lets it dribble as fiist as it is formed. There can be no sort of doubt that 
nerves act as excltors upon muscles ; and it is not intelligible how they 
can act as controllers, when perfectly quiescent, upon glands. The obser- 
vation M. Bernard has made is of value, and may^lead to some more 
precise knowledge of the act of discharge ; meanwhile we will oppose his 
explanation by an analogous case in which the same contrast of inter- 
mittence and constancy is observed. In animals which possess a gall- 
bladder, the discharge of bile is intermittent ; but in animals without a 
gall-bladder, the bile dribbles continuously, like the saliva from a sub- 
niaxilLiry gland deprived of its nerves. 

Yariahihty of Nehulcp , — The attention of astronomers has been of late 
drawn very strongly to some remarkable instances of change observed in 
obiects of this class — bodies which, from their probable remoteness, 
immense magnitude, and singular appearance, possess a very high degree 
of interest, which every increase in the power of our telescopes tends to 
enhance, by bringing into view now and unexpected features in their 
form and structure. Three such instances of change of an unequivocal 
nature have been obMprved ; the one, in the case of Messier's 80th Nebula 
(K.A IGh. 7m.; NPD. 112® 88'; 1880), which has been repeatedly 
obstivcd, both by Sir Win. and Sir J. Herschel, as a highly compressed 
glob il.ii cluster of extremely minute star«, and which was seen, on the 
night of Ma}r J), 1860, by Mr. Pogson, as a round nebula (his telescope 
not having power enough to resolve it into stars), but which, within 
twelve days after that date (May 21st), had entirely dibappoared as a 
nebula or cluster, and iu its place a single blight star of the sixth or 
seventh magnitude was seen by Messrs. Anwers and Luther, and a week 
afterwaidb by Mr. Pogson liimself. On the 10th June, this star had 
again disappeared, and the cluster was seen in its old place as usual. 
The bocond instance is that of a nebula discovered in 1852 by Mr. 
Hind, and which was observed in its proper place by himself and 
several other observers in 1855, *66, and ’58, but reported to be miss- 
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ing by >[. D* Arndt in Octoberi 1661. It has since reappeared, with* 
out change of place, but materially fainter than when first discovered. 
The tiiird is that of a huge and bright nebula, obsenred by M. Tempel, 
at Venice, on the 19th October, 1859, near to the star Merope, in the 
Pleiades, a part of the heavens so continuaHy under the observation of 
astronomers that it would have been imponiible such an object should 
have escaped notice had it before existed. M. Schmidt, in paHicuIar, 
since 1841 had bestowed particular attention on this fine group of 
stars, had never observed it previously, but between February 5, 1861, 
and March 26, 1862, saw it several times. So recently as September 29 
of the present year, it has been seen by M. D’Arrest — but so very faint as 
to be hardly distinguishable — as a somewhat brighter ground of the sky 
on the southern than on the northern side of Merope, though still visible 
to M. D’ Arrest with a telescope of lower magnifying power. 

To these examples wc arc now enabled to add a fourth, if possible still 
more extraordinary. By a letter recently received from Mr. Eyre B. 
Powell, an astronomer resident at Madras, to whom we owe many 
valuable observations of double stars, and computations of thrdr orbits, we 
learn that while engaged in making a senes of microscopical measures of 
the stars in the great nebula surrounding the remarkable variable star ^ 
largest and finest nebula in the southern hemisphere), he was 
led to notice a most extraordinary change in its configuration* Close 
adjoining to the bright star Eta (v) is a very singular oval VMoilty, quite 
devoid of nebula, of a shape somewhat resembling the figure 6, onlf wMi its 
two compartments communicating, and having its longer axis nearly in a 
meridian. According to the elaborate delineation made by Sir John 
Herschel during his reridence at the Cape of Good Hope, of which an 
engraving is publislied in the Results ” of his Cape observations, both 
ends of this oval were then (1885 — 1838) completely closed, the southern 
especially being bounded by a strongly-marked and definite outline, as if 
cut out of paper. At present, this oval, we are informed by Mr. Powell, 
is decidedly open at the south end. The phenomenon, thus stated, is 
perhaps the most startling thing which has yet occurred in sidereal 
aiMronomy, and, coupled with the capricious variability of n Argfis itself, 
is calculat(*d to open a field for the wildest speculation. Should the effort 
now in progress to procure the erection of a great i effecting telescope at 
Melbourne prove successful, the flirther observation of these changes 
will be secured in a way leaving nothing to desire. 
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CHAPTER xxxviri. 

HE Black MapwKS become Magical. 

TAT journey of Tito’s to Romo, 
li*id removed many difliculiics 
fiuiii Romola’s dtpaituie, had been 
1 (.solved on quite suddenly, at a siip- 
pci, only the e\e*iiing bi foie. 

Tito had set out to\\aid3 that sup- 
l)er with agreeable expeetations. The 
meats Mere likely to be delicate, the 
Mines choice, the company distin- 
guiblied ; fur the place of Jiitoi taiuiiieut 
Mas the Selva, or Orto de’ Eucellai, 
or, as M'e should say, the Rucellai 
Gaidtns; and the host, Bcrnaido 
Rucellai, was (piite a typical Floren- 
tine grandee. E^ on his family name 
has a significance Mliich is prettily 
symbolic : properly understood, it 
may bring before us a little lichen, 
populaiV named orcella or roccfUa^ 
■which grows on the rocks of G reek isles and in the Cunario'* ; and ha\ ing 
drunk a great deal of light into its little steins and button-heads, will, 
under certain circumstances, give it out again as a reddish purple dye, 
very grateful to the eyes of men. By bringing the excellent secret of 
this dye, called oricello^ from the Levant to Florence, a certain merchant, 
who lived nearly a hundred years before our Bernardo’s time, M-on for 
himself and his descendants much MTidth, and the pleasant ly-suggestive 
VOL. VII. — NO. 38. 7 
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surname of Oricellari, or Eoccellari, 'which on Tuscan tongues speedily be- 
came Euccllai. And our Bernardo, who stands out more prominently than 
the rest on this purple background, had added all sorts of distinction to the 
family name : ho had married the sister of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and had 
had the most splendid 'W'edding in the memory of Florentine upholstery ; 
and for these and other virtues he had been sent on embassies to France 
and Venice, and had been chosen Gonfaloniere ; he had not only built him- 
self a fine palace, but had finished putting the black and white marble fa9ade 
to the cliurch of Santa Maria Novella; he had planted a garden with rare 
trees, and had made it classic ground by receiving within it tlie meetings 
of the Platonic Academy, orplianed by the death of Lorenzo; he had 
written an excellent, Iciirned hook, of a new topographical sort, about 
ancient Pome ; he had collected anticpiities ; lie had a pure Latiniiy. The 
simplest account of him, one sees, reads like a laudatory epitaph, at the 
end of which the Greek and Ausonian Muses might t;e confidently 
requested to tear llieir liair, and Nature to desist from any second attempt 
to comhiiie so many virtues witli one, set of viscera. 

IJis invitation had hooii conveyed to Tito through Lorenzo Tornalmoni, 
■witli an empha*^!.^ which 'would have suggested that the object of the 
gatlicring was political, even if the public questions of the time liad been 
less absorbing. As it wa‘^, Tito felt sure that somi* party purposes were to 
he furthered by the excellent flavours of stewed fish and old Greek wine; 
for Beinardo Hucellai was not simply an influential personage, he was one 
of the elect Twenty wdio f'or three 'weeks liad held the reins of Florence. 
This assurance put Tito in the host spiiits as he made his way to the Vifi 
della Scala, whore the classic garden was to be found : without it, he might 
have had some uneasy speculation as to whether the high company he 
•would have the honour of meeting 'was likely to he dull as well as 
distinguihln d ; for he had had ex])a'ieiice of vaiious dull sujjpers even in the 
Kuccllai gaideiis, and especially of the dull philosophic sort, wherein he had 
not only been c.ilicd upon to accept an entire scheme of the universe 
(which would luive been easy to him), but to listen to an exprvsi'tion of the 
same, from the origin of things to their oomplete ripeness in the tractate 
of the philosoplier then speaking. 

It was a dark evening, and it was only when Tito (XPtMued the occasional 
light of a lamp suspended before an image of the the oadine 

of his figure was discernible enough for recugnitiflm. jte; fliaoth monents 
any one caring to watch his passage from CfM JSX tfime lagftrtB $K> ttnothcr 
miglit have observed that the tall and graceful personage with the mantle 
folded round him 'w^as follo'wcd constantly by a very different form, 
thick-set and elderly, in a serge tunic and felt hat. The conjunction 
might have been taken for mere chance, since there 'were many passengers 
filong the streets at this hour. But wdien Tito stopped at the gate of the 
Eucellal gardens, the figure behind stopped too. The sportellOj or smaller 
door of the gate, -was already being held open by the servant, who, in the 
distraction of attending to some question, had not yet closed it since the 
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last arrival, and Tito turned in rapidly, giving his name to the servant, 
and passing on between the evergreen bushes that slucune like metal in the 
torchlight. The follower turned in too. 

‘‘ Your name? ” said the servant. 

“ Baldassarrc Calvo,” was the immediate answer. 

“ Y"ou are not a guest ; the guests liave all passed.” 

I belong to Tito Meloma, who has just gone in. I am to wait in the 
gardens.” 

The sfivant hof-itated. “I had orders to admit only guests. Are 
you a ficii'vant of Messer Tito ? ” 

No, friend, I am not a servant; I am a scholar.” 

There are men to whom you need only say, “ I am a buffalo,” in a 
oorlain tone of quiet confidence, and they will let you pass. The porter 
gave way at once, Baldassarre entered, and heard the door closed and 
chained behind him, as he too disappeared among the shining bushes. 

Those ready and firm answers argued a great change in Baldassarre 
since tlie la«t meeting face to face with Tito, when the dagger broke in 
two. The change had declared itself in a starlling way. 

At tl ve moment when the shadow of Tito jjasaed in front of the liovel 
as he departed homeward, Buldabsarrc was sitting in that state of after- 
tremor known to every one who is liable to great oiitbui^ts of passion: a 
state in which phybical powerlessness is sometimes accompanied by an 
exceptional lucidity of thought, as if that disengagement of excited passion 
had carried away a fire-mist and left clearness behind it. lie felt unable 
to rise and walk away just yet; his limbs seemed benumbed; he was 
cold, and lii‘< li.md hliook. But in that bodily helplessness he sat sur- 
rounded, not by tiie liabitual dimncbs and vanishing shadows, but by the 
clear images of llio ])ast : he wvis living again in an unbroken course 
through that life which seemed a long preparation for the taste of bitter- 
ness. For home minutes he Avas too thoroughly absorbed by tlie images 
to reflect on the fact that he saw them, and note the"' fact as a change. 
But when tliat sudden clearness had travelled through the distance, and 
came at last to rest on tlic scene just gone by, he felt fully where he was : 
he remembered IVlonna Lisa and Tessa. All I he tlien was the mysterious 
husband ; he who had another wife in the Via de’ Bardi. It was time 
to pick up the broken dagger and go — ^go and leave no trace of himself^ 
for to hide his feebleness seemed the thing most like power that was left to 
liim. He leaned to take up the fragments of the dagger ; then he turned 
towards the book which lay open at his side. It was a fino large manu- 
script, an odd volume of Pausaniask The moonlight was upon it, and he 
could see the large letters at the head of the page : 

ME22HNIKA. KB'. 

In old days he had known Pausanias familiarly ; yet an hour or two ago 
he had been looking hopelessly at that page, and it had suggested no more 
meaning to him than if the letters had been black weather-marks on a 
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wall ; blit at this moment they were once more tbe magic signs that 
conjure up a world. That moonbeam falling on the letters had raised 
Messenia before him, and its struggle against the Spartan oppression. He 
snatched up the book, but the light was too pale for him to read further 
by. No matter ; he knew that chapter ; he read inwardly. He saw' the 
stoning of the traitor Aristocrates — stoned by a whole people, who cast 
him out from their borders to lie unburied, and set up a pillar with verses 
upon it, telling how Time had brought homo justice to the unjust. The 
words arose within him, and stirred innumerable vibrations of memory. He 
forgot that he was old : he could almost have shouted. The light was come 
again, mother of knowledge and joy ! In that exultation his limbs recovered 
their strength : he started up with his broken dagger and book, and went 
out under the broad moonlight. It ivas a nipping frosty air, but Baldas- 
sarre could feel no chill — ^he only felt the glow of conscious power. He 
walked about and paused on all the open spots of that high ground, and 
looked down on the domed and towered city, sleeping darkly under its 
sleeping guardians, the mountains ; on the pale gleam of the river ; on 
the valley vanishing towards the peaks of snow; and felt himself master 
of them all. That sense of mental empire which belongs to us all in 
moments of exceptional clearness ivas intensified for him by the long 
days and nights in which memory had been little more than the con- 
sciousness of something gone. That city, which had been a weary 
labyrinth, was material that he could subdue to his purposes now : his 
mind glanced through its affairs with flashing conjecture ; he was once 
more a tnan who knew cities, whose sense of vision w'as instructed with 
large exi)cricnce, and who felt the keen delight of holding all things in the 
grasp of language. Names ! Images! — his mind rushed through its wealtlj 
without pausing, like one who enters on a great inheritance. 

But amidst all that rushing eagerness there was one end presiding in 
Baldassarre’.s consciousness, — a dark deity in the inmost cell, who only 
seemed forgotten while Ijis liecatoinb was being prepared. And when 
the first 1 riiimph in the certainty of recovered power had had its way, 
his thoughts centred themselves on Tito, That fair slippery viper could 
not escape him now: tliaiiks to struggling justice, the heart that never 
quivered with tenderness for another had its sensitive selfish fibres that 
could be readied by tlie sharp j^oint of anguisli. The soul that bowed to 
no right, bowed to the great lord of mortals, Pain. 

lie could search into every secret of Tito’s life now : he knew some 
of the secrets alreadj’’, and the failure of the broken dagger, which seemed 
like frustration, had been the beginning of achievement. Doubtless that 
sudden rage had shaken away the obstmetion which stifled his soul. 
Twice before, when liis memory had partially returned, it had been in 
consequence of sudden excitation : once when he had had to defend him- 
self from an enraged dog ; once when he had been overtaken by the waves 
and had had to scramble up a rock to save himself. 

Yes, but if this time, as then, the light were to die out, and the dreary 
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conscious blank come back again I This time the light was stronger and 
steadier ; but what security was there that before the morrow the dark 
fog would not be round him again ? Even the fear seemed like the 
beginning of feebleness : he thought with alarm that he might sink the 
faster for this excited vigil of his on the hill, which was expending his 
foice; and after seeking anxiously for a sheltered comer where he might 
lie down, he nestled at last against a heap of warm garden straw, and so 
fell asleep. 

When he opened his eyes again it was daylight. The fii’st moments 
were filled with strange bewilderment : he was a man with a double 
identity; to which had he awaked? — to the life of dim-sighted sensibilities 
like the sad heirship of some fallen greatness, or to the life of recovered 
po^^ er ? Surely tlie last, for the ents of the night all came back to 
him: the recognition of the page in Pausanias, the crowding resurgence 
of facts and names, the sudden wide prospect which had given him such 
a moment as that of the Micnad in the glorious amaze of her morning 
waking on the mountain top. He took up the book again, he read, he 
I’cmeml^eicd without reading. He saw a name, and the images of deeds 
rose with' it; he saw the mention of a deed, and he linked it with a name. 
There were stoiics of inexpiable crimes, but stories also of guilt that 
seemed successful. There were sanctuaries for swi^jl- footed miscreants; 
baseness had its armour, and the weapons of justice sometimes broke 
against it. What then ? " If baseness triumphed everywhere else, if it 
could heap to itself all the goods oi the w'orld, and even hold the keys 
of hell, it would uever triumph over the hatred itself awaked. It could 
devise no torture that would seem greater than the torture of submitting 
to its smile. Baldassarre felt the indestructible independent force of a 
supreme emolion, which knows no terror, and asks for no motive— which 
is itself an ever-burning motive, consuming all other desire. And now, 
in tJjis moining light, when the assurance came again that the fine fibres 
of association were active still, and that his recovered self had not 
doj^arted, all his gladness was but the hope of vengeance. 

From that time till the evening on which wc have seen him enter the 
Ilucollai gardens, he had been incessantly, but cautiously, inquiring into 
Titc ’s position and all his circumstances, and there was hardly a day on 
which he did not contrive to follow liis movements. But he wished not to 
arouse any alarm in Tito ; he wished to secure a moment when the hated 
favourite of blind fortune was at the summit of confident ease, surrounded 
by chief men on whose favour he depended. It was not any retributive 
payment or recognition of himself for his own behoof, on which Bal- 
dassarre’s whole soul was bent : it was to find the sharpest edgd of dis- 
grace and shame by which a selfish smiler could ho pierced ; it was to 
send through his marrow the most sudden shock of dread. He was 
content to lie hard, and live stintedly — he had spent the greater part of 
his remaining money in buying another poniard : his hunger and his thirst 
were after nothing exquisite but an exquisite vengeance. lie had avoided 
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addressing himself to any one whom lie suspected of intimacy with Tito, 
lest an alarm raised in Tito’s mind should urge him either to flight, 
or to some other counteracting measure which hard-pressed ingenuity 
might devise. For this reason he had never entered Nello’a shop, which 
he observed that Tito frequented, and he had turned aside to avoid 
meeting Piero di Cosiiiio. 

The possibility of frustration gave added eagerness to his desire that 
the great opportunity he sought should not be deferred. The desire was 
eager in him on another ground ; he trembled lest his memory should 
go again. Whether from the agitating presence of that fear, or from 
some other causes, he liad twice felt a sort of mental dizziness, in which 
the inward sense or imagination seenied to be losing the distinct forms 
of things. Once he had attempted to enter the Palazzo Vecchio and 
make his way into a council-chamber Avliere Tito was, and had failed. But 
now on this evening, he felt that liia occasion was comc.*^ 


CnAPTEU XXXIX. 

A SuiTEU i\ THE Rucellai Gaudenr. 

On entering the handsome pavilion, Tito’s quictc glance soon discerned in 
the selection of the guests the confirmtition of his conjecture that the 
object of the gathering was political, though, perhaps, nothing more dis- 
tinct than that strengthening o( parly which comes from good-fellowship. 
Good dishes and good wine were at that time believed to heighten the 
consciousness of political prelcrences, and in the iii^spired oa^e of after- 
supper tallt it was sujqjosed that people ascertained their own opinions 
with a clearness quite inaccessible to uninvited stoinaclia. The Florentines 
were a sober and frugal people; but wherever men have gathered wealtl), 
Madonna della Gozzoviglia and San Buonvino have had their worshippers ; 
and the Rucellai were among the few Florentine faniili(*H who kept a great 
table and lived splendidly. It was not probable that on this evening 
there would be any attempt to apply high philosophic theories ; and there 
could be no obj«‘ction to the bust of Plato looking on, or even to the 
modest presence of the cardinal virtues in Iresco on the walls. 

That bust of Plato had been long used to look down on conviviality of 
a more transcendental sort, for it had been brought from Lorenzo’s villa 
after his death, when the meetings of the Platonic Academy hod been 
transferred to these gardens. Especially on every thirteenth of November, 
reputed anniversary of Plato’s death, it had looked from under laurel 
leaves at a picked company of scholars and philosophers, who met to eat 
and drink with moderation, and to discuss and admire, perhaps with less 
moderation, the doctrines of the great master on Pico della Mirondola, 
once a Quixotic young genius, with loiiff curls, astonished at his own 
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powers, and astonishing Rome with heterodox theses ; afterwards a more 
humble student, with a consuming passion for inward perfection, having 
come to find the universe more astonishing than his own cleverness : — on 
innocent, laborious Marsilio Ficino, picked out young to be reared as a 
Platonic philosopher, and ft*d on Platonism in all its stages till his mind 
was perhaps a little pulj^y from that too exclusive diet : — on Angelo Poli- 
ziano, chief literary genius nf that age, a born poet, and a scholar without 
dulnesa, wliose phiases had blood in them and are alive still: — or, farther 
back, on Leon Battista Albeiri, a reverend senior when those three were 
young, and of a much grander t}pe tlian they, a robust, univcisal mind, 
at once prac-tical and theoretic, artist, man ol science, inventor, poet ; — 
and on many more valiant workers ^^Il08e names are not registered wheie 
eveiy day we turn the leaf to read them, but whose labours make a pait, 
though an uniecognized part, of our inheritance, like the plougliing and 
sowing of past generations* 

Beinaido Ruccllai was a man to hold a distinguished place in that 
Academy even before he becanu its host and patron, lie was still in the 
prime of life, not more than four and forty, with a somewhat haughty, 
cautiously dignified presenee ; conscious of an amazingly pure Latinity, 
but, says Eiasmus, not to be caught speaking Latin — no wal’d of Latin to 
be sheared olT him by the sharpest of Teutons. IIi» welcomed Tito with 
more marked favour than usual, and gave him a place between Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni and Giannozzo Pucci, both oi them accomplished young mem- 
bers of the Medicean party. 

Of coui'^c the talk was the lightest in the world while the biass bowl, 
filled with scented water, w^as passing lound, that the company might 
wash their hands, and rings Hashed on while fingers under the ’wax-lights, 
and there was tlie pleasant fragiance of Iresh wliite damabk newly come 
fiom France, llie tone of j’emark was a very common one iu those 
lirru-R. Some one asked what Dante’s pattern (Id Florentine would think 
if the life could come into him again under his leathern belt and bone 
clasp, and he could sec silver folks on the table? And it was agreed 
on all hands tluit the habits of posterity would be very surprising to 
aiic^'stors, if ancestors could only know them. And wliile the silver forks 
weic just dallying with the appetizing delicacies that introduced the more 
sei'ous business ol‘ the supper — such as morsels of liver, cooked to that 
cx(^ asite point that they would melt in tlio mouth — there was time to 
admire the designs on the enamelled silver centres of tlie brass service, 
and to say soinetliing, as usual, about the silver dish for confettiy a master- 
piece of Antonio Pollajuolo, whom patronizing Popes had seduced from his 
native Florence to more gorgeous Rome. 

“ Ah, I lemember," said Niccold Ridolfi, a middle-aged man, with- that 
negligent ease of manner which, seeming to claim nothing, is really 
based on the life-long consciousness of commanding rank — “ I remember 
our Antonio getting bitter about his chiselling and enamelling of these 
metal things, and taking in a iury to painting, because, said he, * the 
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artist who puts his work into gold and silver, puts his brains into the 
melting-pot.’ ” 

And that is not xmlikely to be a true foreboding of Antonio’s,” said 
Giannozzo Pucci. “ If this pretty war with Pisa goes on, ftod the revolt 
only spreads a little to our other towns, it is not only our silver dishes 
that are likely to go ; I doubt whether Antonio’s silver saints round the 
altar of San Giovanni will not some day vanish from the eyes of the 
faithful to be worshipped more devoutly in the form of coin.” 

“ The Frate is preparing us for that already,” said Tornabuoni. “ He 
is telling the people that God will not have silver crucifixes and starving 
^tomachs ; and that the church is best adorned with the gems of holiness 
and the fine gold of brotherly love.” 

* “A very useful doctrine of war-finance, as many a Condottiere has 
found,” said Bernardo Rucellai, diily. But politics come on after the 
confettif Lorenzo, when we can drink wine enough to wash them down; 
they are too solid to be taken with roast and boiled.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Kiccolb Hidolfi. “ Our Luigi Pulci would have 
said this delicate boiled kid must be eaten with an impartial mind. I re- 
member one day at Careggi, when Luigi vras in bis rattling vein, he was 
maintaining that nothing perv cited the palate like opinion. ^Opinion,’ 
said he, ‘ corrupts the saliva — that’s why men took to pepper. Scepticism 
is the only philosophy that doesn’t bring a taste in the mouth.’ * Nay,’ says 
poor Lorenzo de’ Medici, * you must be out there, Luigi. Here is this 
untainted sceptic, Matteo Franco, who wants hotter sauce than any of us.* 
‘Because he has a strong opinion of himself , flaslies out Luigi, ‘ x\liich is 
the oxiginal egg of all other opinion. He a sceptic? He believes in ^he 
immortality of his own verses. He is such a logician os that preaching 
friar who described the pavement of the bottomless pit.’ Poor Luigi! his 
mind was like sharpest steel that can touch nothing without cutting.” 

“And yet a very gentle-hearted creature,” said Giannozzo Pacci. 
“ It seemed to me his talk was a mere blowing of soap-bubbles. What 
dith3U'ambs he went into about eating and drinking ! and yet be was 
as temperate as a butterfiy.” 

The light talk and the solid eatables were not soon at an end, for 
after the roast and boiled meats came the indispensable capon and game, 
and, crowning glory of a well-spread table, a peacock cooked according 
to the receipt of Apicius for cooking partridges, namely, with the feathers 
on, but not plucked afterwdrds, as that great authority ordered concerning 
his partridges; on the contrary, so disposed on the dish that it might 
look as much as possible like a live peacock taking its unboiled repose. 
Great was the skill required in that confidential servant who was the 
official carver, respectfully to turn the classical though insipid bird on its 
back, and expose the plucked breast from which he was to dispense 
a delicate slice to each of the honourable company, unless any one should 
be of BO independent a mind as to decline that expensive toughness and 
prefer the vulgar digestibility of capon. 
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ITcirdly any one was so bold. Tito quoted Horace, and dispeised his 
slice in small particles over liis plate ; Bernardo Rucellai made a learned 
obsexvation about the ancient puce of peacocks* eggs, but did not pretend 
to cat Lis slice , and Niccol6 Ridolfi held a mouthful on his fork while 
he told a fivouiite stoiy of Luigi Pulci’s, about a man of Siena, who, 
wanting to gi\ e a *?plendid entertainment at moderate expense, bought a 
■wild goose, cut off its beak and webbed feet, and boiled it in its feathcis, 
to pass fui a pea hen 

In fict, \cry little peacock w is eaten; but thcie was the satisfaction 
of bitting at a table where peacock was served up in a remarkable manner, 
and of knowing that such eapiiecs were not within reach of any but those 
who supped with the viiy wealthiest men And it would have been 
rashness to speik slightingly of peicock’s flesh, or any other venerable 
institution at a time when 1 la Girol imo was teaching the distuibing doc- 
triiiG that It was not the duty of the iieh to be luxurious loi the sake of 
the poor 

Mtanwliile, in the chill oWnnty that surrounded this centie of 
Wfiimth, and light, and saiomy odoms, tlie lonely disowned man was 
walking in giaduilJy nan owing circuits He paused among the trees, and 
looked in it the windows, which in ide biilli mt pictures against the gloom. 
He could Ik ii the 1 lughtei , he could see lito gesticulating with careless 
giace, and he a his \( ico, now a^one, now mingling in the meiiy confusion 
of intei lacing speeches Bald is’-aiic*s mind was highly stiung lie was 
piepiiing himself foi the moment when he could win liis entrance into 
this biilliant company, and he hid a savage satisfaction m the sight of 
lito'b cosy gaict}, which seemed to be preparing the unconscious \ictim 
foi more effective torture 

But the men seated among the blanching t^peis and the flashing cups 
could know nothing of the pale fierce face that watched them fiom without 
The light can be a curtain as well as the daikncbS 

And the talk went on with moie eagerness as it became less dis- 
connected and tiivial The sense of citizenship was just then stiongly 
foiced even on the most indiffeient minds What the over-mastering i^ra 
Girolamo was saying and prompting was leally uppermost in the thoughts 
of f\eiy one at table , and befoie the stewed fisli was removed, and while 
the favourite sweets were yet to come, his name rose to the suiface of 
the conversation, and, in spite of Rucellai’s pievious prohibition, the talk 
again became political. At first, while the servants remained present, it 
was mere gossip what had been done in the Palazzo on this first day*8 
voting for the Great Council , how hot-tempered and domineering Fran« 
cesco Valori was, as if he weie to Laic everything his own way by right 
of his austere virtue, and how it was clear to everybody who heard 
Soderini*s speeches in lavoui of the Great Council, and also heard the 
Fiate*s sermons, that they were both kneaded in the same trough. 

** My opinion is,’* said Niccol6 Ridolfi, “ that the Frate has a longer 
head for public matters than Soderini or any Ihqgwm$ among Uiem : you 
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may depend on it that Soderini id his mouth-picce more than he is 
Soderini’s.'* 

^‘No, Niccolo; there I differ from you,” said Bernardo Rucellai: 
the Frate has an acute mind, and readily sees what will serve his own 
ends ; but it is not likely that Pagolantonio Soderini, who lias had long 
experience of affairs, and has specially studied the Venetian Council, 
should be much indebted to a monk for ideas on that subject. No, no : 
Soderini loads the cannon ; though, 1 grant you. Fra Girolamo biiiigs the 
powder and lights the match. lie is master of the people, and the people 
are glutting master of us. Ecco !” 

“ Well,” said Lorenzo Tornabuoni, presently, when the room was 
clear of servants, and nothing but wine was passing round, “ whether 
Soderini is indebted or not, we aie indebted to the Frate for the general 
amnesty which luis gone along with the scheme of the Council. We iiiiglit 
have done without the fear of God and the reform of morals being passed 
by a majority of black beans ; but that excellent proposition, that our 
Mcdicean heads sliould be allowed to remain comfortably on our shoulders, 
and that we should not be obliged to hand over our propei ty in fines, has 
my warm approval, and it is my belief that nothing but tlie Frate’s pre- 
dominance could have procured that for us. And you may rely on it that 
Fra Girolamo is as firm as a rock on that point of iiromoting peace. I 
have had an interview with him.” 

There was a murmur of surprise and curiosity at the fartlier end of 
the table; but Bernardo Rucellai simply nodded, as if he knew what 
Tornabuoni had to say, and wislied him to go on. 

“Yes,” proceeded Tornabuoni, “I have been favipuied with an inter- 
view in the Plate’s own cell, wliicli, let me tdl you, i'» not a coiijiia»iJ 
favour; for I ha\e reason to believe that even PiaiiLe'^co VaJori Aeiy 
seldom sees him in private, liuw^ever, 1 think lie saw mo tlie moru 
willingly becau.se I was not a ready-mado follower, but had to be con- 
verted. And, for my part, I see clearly enough that the only safe and 
wise jjolicy for us Mediceans to pursue is to throw our strength into the 
scale of the Frate s party. We are not strong enough to make luad on 
our own behali; and if the Frate and the popular party were upset, 
every one who hears me knows perfectly well what other parly would be 
uppermost just now : Nerli, Alberti, Pazzi, and the rest — Arrahbiati, as 
somebody christened them the other day — who, instead of giving us an 
amnesty, would be inclined to Hy at our throats like mad dogs, and not be 
satisfied till they had banished half of us.” 

There were strong inteijections of assent to this last sentence of 
Tornabuoni’s, as he ptmsed and looked round a moment. 

“ A wise dissimulation,” he went on, “ is the only course for moderate 
rational men in times of violent party feeling. I need hai*dly tell this 
company what are my real political attacliments : 1 am not the only man 
here who has strong personal ties to the banished family ; but, apart from 
any such tics, I agree witix my more experienced friends, who arc allowing 
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me to speak for tHem in their presence, that the only lasting and peaceful 
state of tilings for Florence is the predominance of some single family 
interest. This theory of the Frate’s, that wc are to have a popular 
government, in which every man is to strive only for the general good, 
and know no party name*?, is a theory that may do for some isle of Cris- 
toforo Colombo’s finding, but will never do for our fine old quarrelsome 
Florence. A change must come b<‘iore long, and with patience and caution 
wc have every chance of determining the change in our favour. Meanwhile, 
tlie best thing wc can do will be to keep the Frate’s fiag flying, for if any 
other were to be hoisted just now it would be a black fiag lor us.” 

“ It’s true,” said Niccolo liidolfi, in a curt decisive way. “ What you 
say is true, Lorenzo. For iny own pcU*t, I am too old for anybody to 
believe that I’ve changed my featheis. And there are certain of us — 
our old Bernardo del Neio for one — whom you would never persuade to 
boiTow another man’s shield. But we can lie still, like Seepy old dogs ; 
and it’s clear enough that barking isould bo of no use just now. As lor 
this psahii-singing party, who vote for notliing but the glory of God, and 
want to make believe we can all love each other, and talk ius if vice could 
be swept out with a besom by the Magnificent Eight, their day will not 
be a long one. After all the talk of scholars, there are but two sorts of 
government; one wheie men show tlicir teeth at each other, and one 
wliere men show their tongues and lick llie leet of the strongcbt. They’ll 
get their Great Council finally voted to-morrow — that’s certain enough— 
and they’ll think they’ve found out a new plan of government ; but os 
sure as there’s a human skin under e'very lucco in the Council, their new 
plan will end like every other, in snarling or in licking. That’s my view 
of things as a plain man. Not that 1 consider it becoming in men of 
family and fullowing, who have got others depending on their constancy 
and on ilicir sticking to their colours, to go a-hunting with a fine net to 
catclj reasons in the air, like doctors of law. I say frankly that, as the 
head of niy family, I sliall be true to my old alliances ; and I have never 
yet seen any chalk-mark on political reasons to tell me which is true and 
which is false. My friend Bernardo Rucellai here is a man of reasons, 
I kn )w, and I’ve no objection to anybody’s finding fine-spun reasons for 
me, so that they don’t interfere with my actions as a man of family who 
has faith to keep witli his connections.” 

• Jf that is an appeal to me, Niccolo,” said Bernardo Rucellai, with a 
formal dignity, in amusing contrast with Ridolfi’s curt and pithy ease, 
“ I may take this opportunity of saying, that while my wishes are partly 
determined by long-standing personal relations, I cannot enter into any 
positive schemes with persons over whose actions T have no control I 
myself might be content with a restoration of the old order of things; 
but with modifications — with important modifications. And the one point 
on which I wish to declare my concurrence with Lorenzo Tornabuoni is^ 
that the best policy to be pursued by our friends is, to throw the weight 
of their interest into the scale of the popular party. For myself, I con- 
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descend to no dissimulation ; nor do I at present see the party or the 
scheme that commands my full assent. In all alike there is crudity and 
confusion of ideas, and of all the twenty men who are my colleagues in 
the present crisis, there is not one with whom I do not find myself in 
wide disagreement.” 

Niccolo Itidolfi shrugged his shoulders, and left it to some one else to 
take U 2 > the ball. As the wine went round the talk bccanie more and 
more frank and lively, and the desire of several at once to be the chief 
speaker, as usual caused the comj>any to break np into small knots of t^vo 
and three. It was a result wdiicli had l)een foreseen by Loi-enzo Torna- 
buoni and Giaimozzo Pucci, and th^y wore among the first to turn aside 
from the high-road of general talk and enter into a special conversation 
with Tito, who sat between them ; gradually ptisliiiig away thtir 
and turning their backs on the table and wdne. 

“ In truth, Melema,” Tornahuoni uas saying at tliis stage, la}ing one 
Iiose-clad leg across the knee of the oilier, and caressing his ancle, “ I 
know” of no man in Florence wdio can serve our i^arty better than you. 
You S(‘e "wliat most of our friends are: men who can no more hide their 
prejudices than a dc»g can liide the natural tone of his bark, or else men 
whose political ties are so notorious, that they must ahvays be objects of 
suspicion. Giaimozzo here, and I, 1 flatter myself, arc able to overcome 
that suspicion ; we have that power of concealment and finesse, w'ithout 
wdiich a rational cultivated man, instead of having any prerogative, is 
really at a disadvantage compared with a wild bull or a savage. But, 
except yourself, 1 know of no one else on whom we could rely for the 
necessary discretion.” 

“ Yes,” said Giannozzo Pucci, laying his hand on Tito’s shouhlrr, 
the fact is, 2Vfo inio, you can help us better than if you witc CJlysses 
himself, for I am convinced that Ulysses often made himself disagreeable. 
To manage men one ought to have a sliarp mind in a velvet sheatli. And 
there is not a soul in Florence wdio could undertake a business like 
this journey to Koine, for example, ivith tlie same safety that you can. 
There is your scholarship, which may always be a pretext for such journeys ; 
and what is better, there is your talent, which it would be harder to 
match than your scholarship. Niccolo Macchiavclli might have done for 
us if he had been on our side, but hardly so well. lie is loo much bitten 
with notions, and has not your power of fascination. All the Avorse 
for him. lie has lost a great chance in life, and you liavc got it.” 

“Yes,” said Tornabuoni, lowering his voice in a significant manner, 
“ you have only to play your game well, Melema, and the future belongs 
to you. For the Medici, you may rely upon it, will keep a foot in Rome 
as well as in Florence, and the time may not be far off when they 
will be able to make a finer career for their adherents even than they 
did in old days. Why shouldn’t you take orders some day 7 There’s a 
cardinal’s hat at the end of that road, and you would not bo the first 
Greek who has w'orn that ornament.” 
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Tito laughed gaily. He was too acute not to measure Tornabuoni’s 
exaggerated flattery, but still the flattery had a pleasant flavour. 

“ My joints are not so stiff yet,” he said, “ that I can’t be induced to 
run witliout such a high prize as that. I think the income of an abbey or 
two held ‘ in commendam,’ without the trouble of getting my head shaved, 
would satisfy me at present.'* 

“ I was not joking,** said Tomahuoni, with grave suavity ; “ I think 
a scholar would always be the better off for taking orders. But we’ll 
talk of that another time. One of the objects to be first borne in mind, 
is that you should win the confidence of the men who hang about San 
Marco; that is what Giannozzo and I shall do, but you may cany it 
farther than we ran, because you are less observed. In that way you can 
get a thorough knowledge of their doin/s, and you will make a broader 
screen for your agency on our side. Nothing of course can bo done 
before you for Rome, becaubo this bit of business between Piero 

de* Medici and the French nobles must be effected at once. I mean when 
you come back, of courbe ; I need ®ay no more. I believe you could make 
yourself the pet votary of San Marco, if you liked; but you are wise 
enough to know that effective di 'isiinulation is never immoderate.’* 

“If it weic not that an adhesion to the popular side is necessary to 
your safety as an agent of our paity, Tiio imOy" said Giannozzo Pucci, 
\Nho was more fiatcinal and less pationizing in his manners than Torna- 
buoni, “ I could have wibhed your skill to have been employed in 
another way, for 'iNliich it is still better fitted. But now we must look 
out for some other man among us who will manage to get into the 
confidence of our sworn enemies, the Arrabbiati ; wcnced to know their 
movements more than those of the Frate’s party, who arc strong enough 
to play above board. Still, it would have been a difficult thing for you, 
from your known relations witfi the Medici a little while back, and that sort 
of kiiisliip your wife has wuth Bernardo del Nero. Wo must find a msn w’ho 
has no distinguished connection^, and wdio has not yet taken any side.” 

Tito w’-as pushing his hair back automatically, as his manner was, and 
looking btiaight at Pucci with a scarcely perceptible smile on his lip. 

‘ No need to look out for any me else,” he said promptly, “ I can 
manage the whole business with perfect ease. I will engage to make 
myself the special confidant of that thick-healed Dolfo Spini, and know 
his I rejects before he knows them himself.” 

Tito seldom spoke so confidently of his own powers, but he was in 
a state of exaltation at the sudden opening <,)f a new path before him, 
where fortune seemed to have hung higher prizes than any he had thought 
of hitherto. Hitherto he had seen success only in the form of favour ; it 
now flashed on him in the shape of power — of such power as is possible 
to talent without traditional tics, and without beliefs. Each party that 
thought of him ns a tool might become dependent on him. His position 
as an alien, his indifference to the ideas or prejudices of the men amongst 
whom he moved, were suddenly transformed into advantages ; he became 
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newly conscious of bis own adroitness in tbe presence of a game that he 
was called on to play. And all the motives which might have made Tito 
shrink from the triple deceit that came before him as a tempting game, 
had been slowly sti'angled in him by the succeBsive falsities of his life. 

Our lives make a moral tradition for our individual selves, as the life of 
mankind at large makes a moral tradition for the race ; and to have once 
acted greatly seems to make a reason why we should always be noble. 
But Tito was feeling the effect of an opposite tradition: he had won no 
memories of self-con epiest and perfect faithfulncbs from which ho could 
have a sense of falling. 

TliC triple colloquy went on with growing spirit till it was interrupted 
by a call from the table. Probably the movement came from the listeners 
in the party, who were afraid lest the talkers should tire tliemselvt's. At 
all events it was agreed that there liad been enough gravity, and llucellai 
had jnst ordered new flasks of Montcpulciano. 

““How many minstrels are tliere among us?” he said, when fliere 
had been a general ral] 3 ’ing round the table. ‘‘ Melema, I think you 
are the chic/ : Matteo will give you the lute.” 

“ Ah, yes ! ” said Giannozzo Pucci, lead the last chorus from 
Poliziano’s that you have found such an excellent measure for, and 

we will all fall in : 

Oinscun segna, o Boeco, te : 

Bacco, Bacco, cvo«\ cvo^ ! ” 

The servant put the lute into Tito’s hands, and then said something 
in an under- tone to his master. A little sulidued questioning and 
answering went on between them, while Tito touched the lute in a pre- 
luding way to ihc strain of the chorus, and there was a eonlusion of 
speech and musical humming all round the table. Bernardo liucellai 
had said, “ AVait a moment, Melema; ” hut the wordft liad been unlieard 
by ^to, uho was leaning towards Pucci, and singing low to him the 
phrases of the Mtcnad-choniw, lie noticed nothing until tlic buzz round 
the table suddenly ceased, and the notes of his own voice, with its soft 
low-toned triumph, “ Bvoe, evoe! ” fell in staitling isolation. 

It was a strange moment. Baldassarrc had moved round tlie tabic till 
he was opposite U’ito, and as the hum ceiised tlicre miglit be seen for an 
instant Baldassarre’s fierce dark eyes bent on Tito’s bright smiling 
unconsciousness, wldle the low notes of triumph dropped from his lips 
into the silence. 

Tito looked up with a slight start, and his lips turned pale, but he 
seemed hardly more moved than Giannozzo Pucci, who had looked up 
at the same moment — or even than several others round the table ; for 
that sallow deep-lined face with the hatred in its eyes seemed a terrible 
apparition across the wax-lit ease and gaiety. And Tito quickly recovered 
some Bclf-command. ** A mad old man — he looks like it — ^he is mad 1 ” 
was the instantaneous thought that brought some courage with it; for 
he could conjecture no inward change in Baldussarre since they had 
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met before, lie juet let his eyes fall and laid the lute on the table 
with apparent ease ; but his fingers pinched the neck of the lute hard 
while he governed his head and his glance sufficiently to look witli an 
air of quiet appeal towards Bernardo Eucellai, who said at once, — 

“ Good man, what is your business ? What is the important declara- 
tion that you have to make ? 

“ Messer Bernardo Ruceilai, I wish you and your honourable friends 
to know in what sort of company you are sitting. There is a traitor 
among you.” 

There was a general movement of alarm. Every one present, e3:cept 
Tito, thought of political danger, and not of private injury. 

Baldaasarre began to speak as if he wei*c thoroughly assured of what 
he liad to say ; but, iu spite of his long preparation for this moiiient, tlicre 
'was the tremor of over-mastering excitement in his voice, tlis passion 
shook him. lie went on, but he did not say vjaai he had meant to sfiy. 
As he fixed his eyes on Tito again the pafcst>nate words were like blows — 
they defied premeditation. 

‘‘ There is a man among you who is a scoundrel, a liar, a robber. I 
was a father to liim. 1 took him from beggary when he was a child. I 
reaied him, I chcrislied lum, 1 taught him, 1 made him a scholar. My 
head has Inin hard that his might have a pillow. And he left me in 
slavery ; he sold the gems that were mine, and when I came again, ho 
denied me.” 

The last words had been uttered with almost convulsed agitation, and 
Baldassarre paused, trembling. All glances were turned on Tito, who 
was now looking straight at Baldassarre. It was a moment of desperation 
that anniliilatcd all feeling in him, except the determination to risk any- 
thing for the chance of escape. And lie gathered confidence from the 
agitation by A\hicli Baldassarre was evidently shaken. lie had ceased to 
pinch the neck of the lute, and had thrust his thumbs into his belt, while 
his lips liad begun to assume a slight curl. He had never yet done an 
act of murderous cruelty e\en to tlic smallest animal that could utter a 
cry, but at that moment he would have been capable of treading the 
breatli fioiu a smiling cliild for the sake of his own safet 3 \ 

“ Wi at docs this moan, Melema ? ” said Bernardo liuccliai, in a tone 
of cautio surprise. He, as well as the rest of the company, felt relieved 
that the tenor of the accusation was not political. 

Messer Bernardo,” said Tito, “ 1 believe this man is mad. I did 
not recognize him the first time he encountered me in Florence, but I 
know now that he is the servant who years ago accompanied me and my 
adoptive father to Greece, and was dismissed on account of misdemeanors. 
His name is Jacopo di Nola. Even at that time I believe his mind was 
unhinged, for, without any reason, he had conceived a strange hatred 
towards me ; and now 1 am convinced that he is labouring under a 
which causes him to mistake his identity. Pie has already attempted my 
life since he has been in Florence; and 1 am in constant danger from him. 
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But he is au object of pity rather than of indignation. It is too certain 
that my father is dead. You have only my word for it ; but I must leave 
it to your judgment how far it is probable that a man of intellect and 
learning would have been lurking about in dark corners for the last month 
with the purpose of assassinating me j or how far it is probable that, if 
this man were my second father, I could have any motive for denying 
him. That story about my being rescued from beggary, is the vision of a 
diseased brain. But it will be a satisfaction to mo at least if you will 
demand from him proofs of his identity, lest any malignant person should 
choose to make this mad impeachment a reproach to me.” 

Tito had felt more and more confidence as he went on : the lie was not 
so difficult when it was once begun ; and as the words fell easily from his 
lips, they gave him a sense of power such as men feel when they have 
begun a muscular feat successfully. Tii this wiiy he acquired boldness 
enough to end with a challenge for proofs. 

Baldassarrc, wdiilc he had been walking in the gardens, and afterwards 
waiting in an outer room cf the pavilion with the servants, had been 
making anew the digest of the evidence he would bring to prove his 
identitjr and Tito’s baseness, recalling the description and history of his 
gems, and assuring himself by rapid mental glances that he could attest 
his learning and his travels. It might be partly owing to this nervous 
strain that the new shock of rage he felt as Tito’s lie fell on his ears 
brought a strange bodily effect with it : a cold stream seemed to rush 
over him, and the last words of the speech seemed to be drowned by 
ringing chimes. Thought gave way to a dizzy horror, as if the earth 
were slipping away from under him. Every one in the room %vas looking 
at him as Tito ended, and saw tliat the eyes which had had such fierce; 
intensity only a few minutes before bad a vague fear in them. He 
clutched the back of a scat, and was silent. 

Hardly any evidence could have been more in favour of Tito’s assertion. 

“ Surely I have seen this man before, somewhere,” said Tornabuoni. 

“ Certainly you have,” said Tito, readily, in a low tone. ** He is the 
escaped prisoner who clutched me on the steps of the Duomo. I did not 
recognize him then ; he looks now more a.s he used to do, except that he 
has a more unmistakable air of mad imbecility.” 

“ I cast no doubt on your word, Melcma,” said Bernardo Rucellai, with 
cautious gi’avity, “ but jmu are right to desire some positive test of the 
fact.” Then turning to Baldasi^rre, he said, “ If you are the person you 
claim to be, you can doubtless give some description of the gems which 
■were your property, I myself was the purchaser of more than one gem 
from Messer Tito— the chief rings, I believe, in his collection. One of 
them is a fine sard, engraved with a subject from Homer. If, as you 
allege, you arc a scholar, and the rightful owner of that ring, you can 
doubtless turn to the noted passage in Homer from which that subject is 
taken. Do you accept this test, Melema ? or have you anything to allege 
against its validity ? The Jacopo you speak of, was he a scholar 7 
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It was a fearful crisis for Tito. If lie said, Yes,” his quick mind told 
him that he would shake the credibility of his story : if he said, “ No,” he 
risked everything on Uie uncertain extent of Baldassarre’s imbecility. 
But there was no noticeable pause before he said, “ No. I accept the test.” 

There was a dead silence while Bucellai moved towards the recess 
where the books were, and came back with the fine Florentine Homer in 
his hand. Baldassarre, when he was addressed, had turned his head 
towards the speaker, and Buccllai believed that he had understood liini. 
But lie chose to repeat what he liad said, that there might be no mistake 
ns to the test. 

“ Tlie ring I possess,” he said, ** is a fine sard, engraved with a subject 
from Homer. There was no other at all resembling it in Messer Tito’s 
collection. Will you turn to the passage in Homer from which that subject 
is taken ? Seat yourself here,” he added, laying the boclf on the table, 
and pointing to his own seat while he stood beside it. 

Baldassarre had so far recovered fa|>m the first confused horror pro- 
duced by the sensation of rushing coldness and chiming din in the ears as 
to be partly aware of what was said to him ; he was aware that something 
was being demanded from him to prove his identity, but he formed no 
distinct idea of the details. The sight of the book recalled the habitual 
longing and faint hope that ho could read and understand, and he moved 
towards the chair immediately. The book vas open before him, and he 
bent his head a little towards it, while everybody watched him eagerly. 
He turned no leaf. Ilis eyes wandered over the pages that lay before 
him, and then fixed on them with a straining gaze. This lasted for two 
or three minutes in dead silence. Then he lifted his hands to each side of 
his head, and said, in a low tone of despair, “ Lost, lost !” 

There was something so piteous in the wandering look and the low 
cry, that while they confirmed the belief in his madness they raised com- 
passion. Nay, so distinct sometimes is the vrorking of a double conscious- 
ness within us, that Tito himself, while he triumphed in the apparent 
verification of his lie, wished that he had never made the lie neccssaiy to 
himself — wished he had recognized his father on the steps — wished he had 
gone t ) seek him — wished everything had been different. But he had bor- 
rowed from the terrible usurer Falsehood, and the loan had mounted and 
moun^<'d with the years, till he belonged to the usurer, body and soul. 

The compassion excited in all the witnesses was not without its danger 
to Tito ; for conjecture is constantly guided by feeling, and more than one 
person suddenly conceived that this man might have been a scholar and 
have lost his faculties. On the other hand, they had not present to their 
minds the motives which could have led Tito to the denial of his bene- 
factor, and having no ill-will towards him, it would have been difficult 
to them to believe that he had been uttering the basest of lies. And the 
originally common type of Baldassarre’s person, coarsened by years of 
hardsliip, told as a confirmation of Tito’s lie. If Baldassarre, to begin 
with, could have uttered precisely the words he had premeditated, there 
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might have been something in the form of his accusation which would 
have given it the stamp not only of true experience but of mental refine- 
ment. But there had been no such testimony in his impulsive agitated 
words ; and there seemed the very opposite testimony in tlie rugged face 
and the coarse liands that trembled beside it, standing out in strong con- 
trast in the midst of that velvet-clad, fair-handed company. His next 
movement, while he was being watched in silence, told against him too. 
He took his hands from his head, and felt for something under his tunic. 
Every one guessed what that movement meant — guessed that there w^as a 
Aveapon at his side. Glances were interchanged; and Bernardo Rucellai 
said, in a quiet tone, touching Baldassarre’s shoulder : — 

“ My friend, tliis is an important business of yours. You shall have 
all justice. Follow' me into a private room.’* 

Baldasaarre W’as still in that half-stunned state in which he w'as suscep- 
tible to any prompting, in the same way as an insect, that forms no 
conception of what the prompting leads to. He rose from his scat, and 
followed llucellai out of tlie room. 

In tw'o or three minutes Eucellai came back tigain, and said, — 

** He is safe under lock and key. I’iero Pitti, you are one of the 
Magnificent Eight, W'hat do you think of our sending Mattco to the palace 
for a couple of sbirn'j who may escort him to the Stinchc?* If there is 
any danger in him, as I think there is, he will be safe there ; and we can 
inquire about him to-morro\v.” 

Pitti assented, and the order was given. 

“ He is certainly an ill-looking fellow,’* said Tornabuoiii, “ And you 
say he has attempted your life already, Melema ? '* 

And the talk turned on the various forms of madness, and the fierce- 
ness of the southern blood. If the seeds of conjecture unfavourable to 
Tito had been planted in the mind of any one present, they were hardly 
strong enough to grow witliout the aid of much dajliglit and ill-Avill. Tlie 
common-looking, wild-eyed old man, clad in serge, might liave W'on belief 
■without very strong evidence, if he had accused a man wdio was envied and 
disliked. As it was, the only congruous and probable view of the case 
seemed to be the one that sent the unpleasant accuser safely out of bight, 
and left the pleasant scrvdce^djle Tito just where ho was before. 

The subject gradually floated away, and gave place to others, till a 
heavy tramp, and something like the struggling of a man who was being 
dragged aw^ay, were heard outside. The sounds soon died out, and the 
interruption seemed to make tlie last hour’s conviviality more resolute and 
vigorous. Eveiy one wa.s willing to forget a disagreeable incident. 

Tito’s heart was palpitating, and the wine tasted no better to him than 
f it had been blood. 

To-night he had |)aid a heavier price than ever to make himself safe. 
He did not like the price, and yet it was inevitable that he should be glad 
of the purchase. 


* The IfU'gcst prison in Florence. 
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And after all he led the chorus. He was in a state of excitement in 
which oppressive sensations, and the wretched consciousness of something 
hateful but irrevocable, were mingled with a feeling of triumph which 
seemed to assert itself as the feeling that would subsist and be master of 
tlie morrow. 

And it was master. For on the morrow, as we saw, when he was 
about to start on his mission to Home, he had the air of a man well 
satisfied with the world. 


ClIAPTr.ll XL. 

An Ariiestino Voice. 

When Romola sat down on the stone under the cypress, all things con- 
spired to give her the sense of freedom and solitude ; her escape from tlie 
accustomed walls and streets; the widening distance from her husband, 
who was by this time riding towards Siena, while every hour W'ould take 
lier farther on the opposite way ; the morning stillness ; tlie great dip of 
ground on the* roadside making a gulf between her and the sombre calm 
of the mountains. For the first time in her lile she felt alone in the 
jiresence of tlie earth and sky, with no human presence interposing and 
making a law for her. 

Suddenly a voice close to her said, — 

You are llomola dc’ Bardi, the wife of Tito Melema.” 

She knew tlic voice : it had vibrated through her more than once 
before; and because she knew it, she did not tiiiii round or look up. She 
sat shaken by awe, and yet inwardly rebelling against the awe. It was one 
of those black-skirted monks who w’as daring to speak to her, and interfere 
witli her privacy : that was all. And yet she was shaken, as if that destiny 
which men thought of as a sceptred deity had come to her, and grasped her 
with fingers of flesh. 

“You are fleeing from Florence in dii^ise. I have a command from 
God M stop you. You are not permitted to flee.” 

R.Miiola’s anger at the intrusion mounted higher at these imperative 
words. She would not turn round to look at the speaker, wliose 
examining gaze she resented. Sitting quite motionless, slie said, — 

“ What right have you to speak to me, or to hinder me ? ” 

“ The right of a messenger. You have put on a religious garb, and 
you have no religious purpose. Y'ou have sought the garb as a disguise. 
But you were not suffered to pass me without being discerned. It was 
declared to me who you were : it is declared to me that you are seeking 
to escape from the lot God has laid upon you. You wish your true 
name and your true place in life to be hidden, that you may choose for 
yourself a new name and a new place, and have no rule but your own 
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will. And I have a command to call you back. My daughter, you must 
return to your place.” 

Romola’s mind rose in stronger rebellion with every sentence. Slio 
^^as the more determined not to show any sign of submission, beoaiist* 
the consciousness of being inwardly shaken ’made her dread lest she shouli 
full into irresolution. She spoke with more irritation than before. 

“ I will not return. I acknowledge no right of priests and monks to 
interfere with my actions. You have no power over me.” 

“ I know — I know you have been brought up in scorn of obedience. 
But it is not the poor monk who claims to interfere with you : it is tli(' 
truth that commands you. And you cannot escape it. Either you must 
obey it, and it will lead you ; or you must disobey it, and it will bang 
(•II you with the weight of a chain wliich you will (bag for ever. But 
you will obey it, iny daughter. Your old servant will reLura to you willi 
the mules: my coinpaiiion is gone to fetch him ; and you will go back to 
Florence.” 

She started up with anger in her eyes, and faced tlit‘ speaker. It W'as 
Fra Girolamo: she knew that W'cll enough before. She w'as nearly as 
tall as he was, and tlieir faces were almost on a level. She had started up 
wdrh defiant w'ords ready to burst fiom her lips, but they fell back again 
without utterance. She had met Fra Girolamo’s calm glance, and the 
impression from it was so new to her, that her apger sank ashamed as 
something irrelevant. 

There was nothing transcendent in Savonarola’s face. It w'as not 
beautiful. It was strong-featured, and owed all its refinement to habits of 
mind and rigid discipline of tlie body. The source of the irnj)resbion h' 
glance produced on Komola wms the sense it conveyed to her of interi‘‘'t 
in her, and care for her, apart from any j)ei-sonal feeling. It w as I lie first 
time she had encountered a gaze in wdiieh simple human fellow sliip ex- 
pressed itself as a strongly-felt bond. Such a glance is lialf the vocation 
of the priest or spiritual guide of men, and Komola fill it impossible again 
to question liis authority to speak to her. She stood silent, looking at 
him. And lie spoke again. 

“ You as.sert your freedom proudly, my daughter. But who is so base 
as the debtor that thinks him.self free ? ” 

There was a sting in tho.'^e w'orJs, and llomola’s countenance changed 
as if a subtle pale flash had gone over it. 

“ And you are flying from* your debts : the debt of a Florentine 
woniani; the debt of a wife. You are turning your back on the lot that 
has been appointed for you — ^you are going to choose anotlier. But can 
man or woman choose duties? No more than they can choose their birtli- 
place or their father and mother. My daughter, you are fleeing from the 
presence of God into the wilderness.” 

As the anger melted from Romola’s miud, it had given place to a new 
presentiment of the strength there might be in Bubmi«sion, if this man, 
at whom she was beginning to look with a vague reverence, had some 
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valid law to show her. But no — it was impossible ; he oould not know 
wlmt determined her. Yet she could not again simply refuse to be 
guided ; she was constrained to plead ; and in her new need to be 
reverent while she resisted, the title which slie had never given him 
before eame to her lips without forethought. 

“ My father, you cannot know the reasons which compel me to go. 
None can know them but myself. None can judge for me. I have been 
driven by great sorrow. I am resolved to go.” 

“ I know enough, my daughter : my mind has been so far illuminated 
concerning you, that I know enough. You are not happy in your married 
life ; but I am not a confessor, and I seek to know nothing that should be 
reserved for the seal of confession. I have a divine warrant to stop you, 
which does not depend on such knowledge. You %vere warned by a 
message fi om Iioaven, delivered in my presence — you were warned before 
inarriag(*, wdien you might still have lawfully chosen to be. free from the 
marriage bond. But you chose the bond ; and in wilfully breaking it — I 
speak to you as a pagan, if the Iioly mystery of matrimonj'' is not sacred 
to you — you arc brc'aking a pledge. Of what 'wrongs will you complain, 
my daughter, wdien you yourhJf are committing one of the greatest 
wrongs a woman and a citizen can be guilty of — withdrawing in secrecy 
and disguise from a pledge wliich you liave given in the face of God and 
your fellow-men ? Of what wrongs will you complain, when you your- 
self are breaking the simplest law that lies at the foundation of the trust 
w'hich binds man to man — faithfulness to the spoken word ? This, then, 
is the wisdom you have gained by scorning the mysteries of the Church ? — 
not to see the bare duty of intt'grity, 'wheic the Church would have taught 
you to see, not intcgiity only, but religion.” 

The blood had rushed to Koinola’s face, and she shrank as if she had 
bten Liickon. “1 would not liave put on a disguise,” she began; but 
she could not go on, — slie "was loo much shaken by the suggestion in 
the Frate’s wmids of a possible affinity between her own conduct and 
'J’ilo’s. 

“ And to break that pledge you fly from Florence : Florence, where 
lh( 1 (‘ are the only men and women in the world to wdiom you owe the 
(It bt 'f a fellow-citizen.” 

“ 1 should never have quitted Florence,” said Romola, tremulously, “ as 
Jong as there was any hope of niy fulfilling a duty to my father there.” 

“ And do you own no tie but that of a child to her father in the 
flf‘sh? Your life has been spent in blindness, my daughter. You have 
lived with those who sit on a hill aloof, and look down on the life of their 
hllow-mon. I know their vain discourse. It is of what has been in the 
times wliich they fill with their own fancied wisdom, while they acorn 
God’s work in the present. And doubtless you were taught how there 
were pagan women who felt what it was'^to live for the republic ; yet you 
have never felt that you, a Florentine woman, should live for Florence. 
If your own people arc wearing a yoke, will you slip from under it, 
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instead of struggling with them to lighten it? There is hunger and 
misery in our streets, yet you say, * I care not; 1 have my own sorrows; 
I will go away, if perad venture I can case them.* The servants of God 
arc stiiiggling after a law of justice, peace, and charity, that the hun- 
dred thousand citizens among whom you were born may be governed 
righteously ; but you think no more of that than if you were a bird, that 
may spread its wings iind fly whither it will in search of food to its liking. 
And yet you have scorned the teaching of the Church, my daughter. As 
if you, a wilful \vanderer, following your own blind choice, were not 
below the humblest Florentine woman who stretches forth her hands with 
her own people, and crrives a blessing for them; and feels a close sister- 
hood with the neighbour who kneels beside her and is not of her own 
blood; and thinks ol the mighty piirjjosc that God has for Florence; 
and wMits and endures because the promised w'ork is great, and she feels 
herself little.** 

“ I was not going away to ease and self-indulgence,” said Komola, 
raising her head again, with a prompting to vindicate herself. ‘‘ I w’as 
going away to hardship. I expect no joy : it is gone from my life.’* 

“ You arc seeking your own wdll, my daughter. You are seeking some 
good other than the law you arc ])ound to obey. But how will you find 
good ? It is not a thing of choice : it is a river that flow's from the foot 
of the Invisible TJirono, and flows by the path of obedience. I say again, 
man cannot choose his duties. You may choose to forsake your duti(‘s, 
and choose not to have the sorrow they bring. But you will go forth ; 
and what will you find, my daughter? Sorrow without duty — bitter 
herbs, and no bread with them.’* 

But if you knew,” said llomola, clasping her hands and pressing 
them tight, as she looked pleadingly at Fra Girolamo ; “ if you knew 
what it w'as to riic — how impossible it seemed to me to bear it.” 

My daughter,” Inj said, pointing to the cord round Romola’s neck, 
“ you carry something within your mantle ; draw it forth, and loc»k at it.” 

Romola gave a slight start, but her impulse now w'as to do just what 
Savonarola told her. Her self-doubt was grappled by a stronger will and 
a stronger conviction tlian her own. She drew forth the crucifix. Still 
pointing towards it, he said, 

“ There, my daughter, is the image of a Supreme Offering, made by 
Supreme Love, because the need of man w’as great.” 

He paused, and she held the‘ crucifix trembling — trembling under a 
sudden impression of tho wide distance between her present and her past 
self. What a length of road she had travelled through since she first took 
that crucifix from the Frate’s hands I Had life as many secrets before her 
still as it had for her then, in her young blindness ? It was a thouglit 
that hedped all other subduing influences; and at the sound of Fra 
Girolamo’s voice again, Romola,*' with a quick involuntary movement, 
pressed the crucifix against her mantle, and looked at him with more sub- 
mission than before. 
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“ Conform your life to that image, my daughter ; make your sorrow 
an offering : and when the fire of Divine charity bums within you, and you 
behold the need of your fellow-nien by the light of that fiame, you will not 
call your offering great. You have carried yourself proudly, as one who held 
herself not of common blood or of common thoughts ; but you have been 
as one unborn to the true life of man. What I you say your love for your 
father no longer tells you to stay in Florence ? Then, since that tie is 
snapped, you arc without a law, without religion: you are no better than 
a boast of the field when she is robbed of her young. If the yearning of a 
fieshly love is gone, you are without love, without obligation. See, then, 
my daughter, how you are below the life of the believer who worships that 
image of the Supreme Offering, and feels the glow of a common life with 
the lost multitude for whom that offering was made, and beholds the 
liistory of the world as tlie liistory cf a great redemption in which he is 
himself a fellow-worker, in his own place and among his own people ! If 
you held that faith, my beloved daughter, you would not be a wanderer 
flying from suffering, and blindly seeking tlie good of a freedom which is 
lawlessness. You would feel that Florence was the home of your soul as 
W’cll as your birthplace, because } ou would see the \rork that was given 
you to do there. If you forsake your place, who will fill it ? You ought 
to be in your place now, helping in the great work by w^hich God will 
purify Florence, and raise it to be the guide of the nations. AVhat I the 
earth is full of iniquity — full of groans — the light is still struggling with a 
mighty darkness, and you sa}", ‘ 1 cannot bear my bonds; I will burst them 
asunder ; 1 will go where no man claims me ? * My daughter, every bond 
of your life is a debt: the right lies in the payment of that debt; it can lie 
nowhere else. In vain wdll you wander over the eartli ; you will be 
W'andering fur ever aw'ay from the right.” 

lumola w^as inwardly struggling with strong forces: that immense 
personal iufluence of Savonarola, which came fiom the energy of his 
emotions and beliefs; and her consciousness, surmounting all prejudice, 
that his W’ords implied a higher law than any she had yet obeyed. But 
the resisting thoughts were not yet overborne. 

“ How then could Dino be right ? He broke ties. He forsook his place.’* 

* That was a special vocation. He ivas constrained to depart, else he 
could not have attained the higher life. It would have been stifled 
within him.” 

“ And I too ” — said Romola, raising her hands to her brow, and speak- 
ing in a tone of anguish, as if she were being di*agged to some torture. 
“ Father, you may be wrong.” 

“ Ask your conscience, my daughter. You have no vocation such as 
your brother had. You are a wife. You seek to break your ties in self- 
will and anger, not because tho higher life calls upon you to renounce 
them. The higher life begins for us, my daughter, when we renounce 
our own will to bow before a Divine law. That seems hard to you. It 
is the portal of wisdom, and freedom, and blessedness. And the symbol of 
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it hangs before you. That wisdom is the religion of the cross. And you 
stand aloof from it : you are a pagan ; you have been taught to say, * I am 
as the wise men who lived before the time when the Jew of Nazareth was 
crucified.* And that is your wisdom 1 To be as the dead whose eyes are 
closed, and whose ear is deaf to the work of God that has been since their 
time. What lias your dead wisdom done for you, my daughter ? It has 
left you without a heart for the neighbours among whom you dwell, 
without care for the great work by which Florence is to bo regenerated 
and the world made holy ; it has lefi; you without a share in the Divine 
life which quenches the sense of suflering Self in the ardours of an ever- 
growing love. And now, when the sword has pierced your soul, you say, 
^ I will go away; I cannot hear my sorrow.* And you tliink notliing of 
the sorrow and the wrong tliat are witliin the W'alls of the city where you 
dwell: you would have your place empty, when it ought to be filled with 
your pity and 3 ’our labour. If there is wickedness in the streets, your 
steps should shine with the light of purity: if there is a cry of anguish, 
you, my daughter, liecaiiso you know the meaning of the cry, should be 
there to still it. I\ry liclovcd daughter, sorrow has come to teach you a 
new worship : the sign of it hangs before you.** 

Eomola’s mind was still torn by conflict. She foresaw that she should 
obey Savonarola and go back ; his words had come to her as if they wero 
an interpretation of that revulsion from self-satisfied ease, and of that new 
fellowship with sufiering, which had already been awakened in her. Ilis 
arresting voice had brought a new condition into her life, which made it 
seem impossible to her that she could go on her way as if she had not 
heard it; j’ei she shrank as one wh(» sees the ]>ath she must take, but scc';, 
too, that the hot lava lies there. And the instinctive shrinking from a 
return to her husband brought doubts. She turned away her eyes from 
Fra Girolamo, and stood for a minute or two with her hands hanging 
clasped before her, like a pale .statue. At last she spoke, as if the words 
were being wrung from her, still looking on the ground, 

“ ^fy husband .... he is not .... my love is gone T* 

My daughter, there is the bond of a liigher love. Marriage is not 
carnal only, made for selfish delight. See what that thought leads you 
to ! It leads you to wander away in a false garb from all the obligations 
of your place and name. That would not have been, if you had learned 
that it is a sacramental vow, from which none but God can release you. 
My daughter, your life is not as a grain of sand, to be blown by the 
winds ; it is as flesh and blood, that dies if it be sundered. Your hus- 
band is not a malefactor ? *’ 

Roinola flushed and started. “ Heaven forbid ! No ; I accuse him of 
nothing.’* 

I did not suppose he was a malefactor. I meant, that if he wero a 
n malefactor, your place wouW be in the prison beside him. My daughter, 
it tlie cross comes to you as a wife, you must carry it as a wife. You may 
soy, * I will forsake my husband,’ but you cannot cease to be a wife.” 
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*‘Yet if — oh, liow could I bea r — — ** Komola had involuntarily 
bc^un to say Roniething which she sought to banish from her mind again. 

“ Make your marriage-sorrows an offering too, my daughter : an 
offering to the great work by which sin and sorrow are being made to 
cease. end is sure, and is already beginning. Here in Florence it 

is bogiiininir, and ilie eyes of faith bt^liold it. And it may be our blessed- 
ness to die for it : to die daily by the crucifixion of our selfish will — to 
die at last by la)ing our bodies on the altar. My daughter, you are a 
ebilf] of Flore^nce ; fulfil the duties of that great inheritance. Live for 
Florence — for your own people, whom (lod is preparing to bless the earth. 
Bear the anguish and the smart. The iion is sharj) — I know, I know— 
itrtnds the tender llosh. The draught is bitterness on the lips. But 
tliere is laptuu* in the cup — there is the vision which makes all life 
below if dross for ever, ('oipc, rny daughter, come back to your place !** 
While Savonarola spoke with growing intensity, his arms tightly 
foldid befoie him still, as tluy had been fiom the first, but his face alight 
as fiom an inwaid flame, Ilornola felt herwlf surrounded an^ possessed by 
the glow of Ills pasMonale faith. The chill doubts all melted away ; she 
was hiibiluod by the st nae of something unspeakably great to which she 
was being c.illcJ b} a strong being who roused a new strength within 
heist It. In a 'voice that was like a low, piajerful cry, she said — 

** Father, 1 will be guided. Teach me ! I will go back.*’ 

Almost unconsciously she sank on her knees, Savonarola stretched 
out his hands over her ; but feeling would no longer pass through the 
channel of speech, and he w^as silent. 


ClIArTETl XLl. 

COMIXG BaC?K. 

my daughtti,” said Fra Girolamo at last. “Your servant is 
wailing not far off wdth the mules. It is time that I should go onward 
to FI >rence.** 

K 'uiola arose from her knees. That silent attitude had been a sort 
of sacraniont to her, confirming the slate of y(*aming passivity on which 
she had no'wly entered. By the one act of renouncing her resolve to quit 
her husband, her will seemed so utterly bruised that she felt the need of 
direction oven in small things. She lifted up the edge of her cowl, and 
saAv Maso and the second Dominican standing with their backs towds 
her on llie edge of the hill about ten yards from lier; but she looked at 
Savonarola again without speaking, as if the order to Maso to turn back 
must come from him and not from her. 

“ I will go and call them,” he said, answering her glance of appeal • 
“ and I will recommend you, my daughter, to the Broker who is with me*. 
You desire to put yourself under guidance, and to learn that wiadom 

8—5 
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which has been hitherto as foolishness to you. A chief gate of that 
wisdom is the sacrament of confession. You will need a confessor, my 
daughter, and I desire to put you under the care of Fra Salvestro, one of 
the brethren of San Marco in whom I most confide.” 

I would rather have no guidance but yours, father,” said Romola, 
looking anxious. 

“My daughter, I do not act as a confessor. The vocation I have 
withdraws me from offices that would force me into frequent contact with 
the laity, and interfere with my special duties.” 

“ Then shall I not be able to speak to you in private ? if I waver 

. . . if ” Romola broke off from rising agitation. She felt a sudden 

alarm lest her new strength in renunciation should vanish if the imme- 
diate personal influence of Savonarola vanislied. 

“ My daughter, if your soul has need of the Avord in piivatc from my 
lips, you will let me know it through Fra Salvestro, and 1 will see you in 
the sacristy or in the choir of San Marco. And I will not cease to watch 
over you. I will instruct my brother concerning you, that he may guide 
you into that path of labour for the sufTering and the hungry to which 
you are called as a daughter of Florence in these times of hard need. I 
desire to behold you among the feebler and more ignorant sisters as the 
apple-tree among the trees of the forest, so that your fairness and all 
natural gifts may be but as a lamp through which the Divine light shines 
the more purely. 1 will go now and call your servant.” 

When Maso had been sent a little way in advance. Fra Salvestro came 
forward, and Savonarola led Romola towards him. She had beforehand 
felt an inward shrinking from a new guide wlio was a total stranger to hei ; 
but to have resisted Savonarola’s advice would have been to assume an 
attitude of independence at a moment wdien all her strength must be drawn 
from the renunciation of independence. And the whole bent of her mind 
now was towards doing what w'as painful rather than what was easy. She 
bowed reverently to Fra Salvestro before looking directly at him ; but 
when she raised her head and saw^ him fully, her reluctance became a 
palpitating doubt. There are men whose presence infuses trust and 
reverence ; there arc others to whom we have need to carry our trust and 
reverence ready made; and that difference flashed on Romola as she ceased 
to have Savonarola before her, and saw in his stead Fra Salvestro Maruffi. 
It was not that there was anything manifestly repulsive in Fra Salvestro’s 
face and manner, any air of hypocrisy, any tinge of coarseness; his face 
was handsomer than Fra Girolamo’s, his person a little taller. He was tlie 
long-acceptcd confessor of many among the chief personages in Florence, 
and had tlierefore had large experience as a spiritual director. But his 
face had the vacillating expression of a mind unable to concentrate itself 
strongly in the channel of one great emotion or belief, an expression which 
is fatal to influence over an ardent nature like Romola’s. Such an 
expression is not the stamp of insincerity ; it is the stamp simply of a 
shallow soul, which will often be found sincerely striving to fill a high 
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vocation, sincerely composing its countenance to the utterance of sublime 
formulas, but finding the muscles twitch or relax in spite of belief, as prose 
insists on coming instead of poetry to the man who has not the divine 
frenzy. Fra Salvestro had a peculiar liability to visions, dependent 
apparently on a constitution given to somnambulism. Savonarola believed 
in the supernatural character of these visions, while Fra Salvestro himself 
had originally resisted such an interpretation of them, and had even 
rebuked Savonarola for liis piophetic preaching. Another proof, if one 
were wanted, that the relative greatness of men is not to be gauged by their 
tendency to disbelieve the superstitions of iheir age. For of these two 
there can be no question which was the great man and which the small. 

The difterence between them measured very accurately by the 
change in Koniol.i’s feeling as Fra Salvestro began to address her in 
words of cxhortcition and encouragement. After her first angry resistance 
of Savonarola had passed away, she had lost all remembrance of the old 
dread lest any influence should drag her within the circle of fanaticism and 
sour monkish piety. But now again, the chill breath of that dread stole 
over her. It could ha\c no decisive effect against the impetus her mind 
had just received ; it was only like the closing of the grey clouds over the 
sunrise, which made her returning path monotonous and sombre. 

And pel haps of all sombre paths that on which we go back after treading 
it with a strong resolution is the one that most severely tests the fervour 
of renunciation. As they re-entered the city gates the light snow-fiakea 
fell about them, and as the grey sister walked hastily homeward from the 
Piazza di Sau Marco, and trod the bridge again, and turned in at the 
large door in the Via de’ Bardi, her footsteps were marked darkly on the 
thin carpet of snow, and her cowl fell laden and damp about her face. 

She went up to her room, threw off her serge, destroyed the patting 
lettcib, replaced all her precious trifles, unbound her hair, and put on 
her usual black dress. Instead of taking a long exciting journey, slic 
was to bit down in her usual place. The snow fell against the windows, 
and she was alone. 

She felt the dreariness, yet her courage was high, like that of a 
seeker who has come on new signs of gold. She was going to thread 
life by a fresh clue. She had thrown all the energy of her will into 
renunciation. The empty tabernacle remained locked, and she placed 
Dino's crucifix outside it. 

Nothing broke the outward monotony of her solitary home, till the 
night came like a white ghost at the windows. Yet it was the most 
memorable Christmas-eve in her life to Komola, this of 1494. 


END OF BOOK II. 
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My object in tho present paper is to try and give the reader a definite 
notion of what a man-of-war is as an organized whole. Autumn tours, 
and the Admiralty’s improved way of s( nding our squadrons to places 
which they never used to visit, have made line-of-hattle ships and frigates 
comparatively familiar to peojde’s eyes. But perhaps theie is no sci'ne of 
interest which so bewilders and puzzles the stranger who comes to see it 
from curiosity as a ship. In a hospital, or a prison, you are at all events 
in a house ; there are general laws belonging to all architectures which 
guide you to an nndorstanding of the place, and those who povtrn or 
administer it are ordinary d^aiizcns of term firma^ like yourself. Bu^ in 
a ship, and especially in a ship of \rar, all is new. The people are 
dressed in an unfamiliar style. The objects about are objects of 
which you neither know the use nor the mutual relation ; and when once 
inside, and moving from deck to deck, you soon find it impossible to 
remember your way, and resign yourself helplessly to the guide who has 
been assigned to you. A few strong impressions lay hold of the mind. 
The first is probably a keen sense of the cleanliness and neatness attained 
in so populous and busy a place. The second — which forms itself as the 
eye recovers from the utter novelty of everything around — is a distinct, 
though unintelligent perception of a prevailing law and order in all it 
sees. Every class of objects has a look of being in its own place. No- 
body appears to be busy or idle without knowing why, and all the wdieels 
of the new life before the stranger are dimly seen to be turning in 
harmony, — as of course they are. 

But such a visit to a man-of-war as our imaginary stranger has time 
for does not give him the opportunity of studying this harmony, or 
understanding how it is brought about. He may see a ship, as he sees a 
strange town, but to know either as a whole, it is necessary to live there. 
A ship has a moral life of its ov^ just like a town, and this one can un- 
derstand only by sharing it. Let me draw on my memory for the means 
of helping the reader who has, or even who has not, visited a man-of-war, 
to know what that life is, and how the many elements foming it combine 
to produce the famous and formidable unity which is their result. 

An English man-of-war is emphatically an English microcosm, — a 
miniature England in a world of its own. The government is a limited 
monarchy ; for though the captain exercises a degree of personal power 
'.iuch as now-a-days belongs to Continental sovereigns only, he does not 
exercise it unchecked or uncontrolled. He can do nothing without the 
authority of the thirty-nine articles of war ; and he has before his eyes 
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the constant fear of the Admiralty, whose parliamentary responsibility 
keeps them quite en rapport with public opinion. His oiEcers, the 
aristocracy and gentry of the floating institution, constitute another 
j'ractical check upon him, and beyond them lies his people, the crew, to 
whose feeling about himself no captain can afford to be indifferent. It is 
difficult enough at all times to man our aliips now; but a thoroughly 
unpopular “ skipper ’* cannot man a ship at all ; and the Admiralty have 
no temptation to appoint aA officer whose vessel must lie short of hands for 
months at Spithead or in Plymouth Sotind. These checks, one way and 
another, effectually limit the king of our little kingdom ; but they leave 
him as much power for good and tvil as belongs to any position of 
command in modem life, <juiU‘ enough Y)0wcr to require all the sense 
and temper wliich is commonly brought to the discharge of its duties. 
Not only, Iiowevor, is the goveinmcnt of England roughly copied in the 
government ol a ship of war, but the most important elements of 
English social life art' la'proscnted on boaid her. There is a chaplain to 
stand for the' eluireli. There ere marines to stand for the army. The 
higher ediicalicai is carried on hy a naval instructor; the lower by a 
shi^j’s sohoolniastcr. Medicine bas its surgeons, and assistant -surgeons — 
finance its pn}nuuter, with his staff— science has the master, who takes 
charge of the oliservations and log. And so in the inferior ranks. There 
is a carpenter witli liis little crew of carpenters — a sailmaker with his 
little crew of sailinakers — a cook with liis subordinate cook. The fine 
arts, I fear, cannot be said to be amply represented. But the large ship 
lias its band, and every class of ship its fiddler, — so music is not for- 
gotten, And up and clown a crew, there are scattered uplucky and 
adventurous professors of all kinds of accomplishments, — strolling players, 
barkers, and so forth. Thus, a linc-of-battle ship, which is as populous 
as a village to begin with, is not only a good-sized piece of England, but 
is a little “working model” of the old country herself. And I wish the 
reader to seize that idea of it as a whole, belore I proceed to analyze 
the construction and to describe the working of the machine. 

I have said that the captain is the king of this wandering little 
Enidand. It is liis assuming the command (which he does by reading 
his oommission on the quarter-deck) — command the symbol of which 
is the long pendant streaming from the highest mast — that constitutes the 
vessel a political unity. Everybody who joins her enters now into a new 

series of conditions. Last week the officers woie plain clothes “ mufti ” 

—and were private gentlemen, enjoying themselves like other private 
gentlemen, in various ways. The seamen were free British subjects, with 
the whole ocean to choose their next cruising-ground in, after spending 
the proceeds of the last voyage. Now, both classes are committed to a 
specific position and duties in and have come under a range 

of obligations quite different from those of civilians. The ship begins 
to grow into a complete man-of-war, day by day, according to the laws of 
man-of-war growth; having qakke^ied, so to speak, &om the moment that 
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the captain*s commission gave her moral life. What she becomes at full 
growth will be best seen from a sketch of her component parts. 

In order to understand a man-of-war, it is primarily necessary to 
consider her as formed of many parts, all ai'ranged together under the 
predominant law of subordination. Thus, one may speak correctly of the 
captain and ollicera,” or of the “ officers and crew,” or of the “ seamen 
and marines,” of a man-of-war. But all such broad divisions require to bo 
subdivided; and, in reality, the whole body is made up of small parts, 
each of which resembles the other, as far as the principles on which it 
acts arc concerned, and each of which, though with functions of its own, 
is relat(*d to all the other parts. Taking the crew, for example — the 
‘‘ men,” as they arc called, when spoken of as distinct from the officers — 
we find them divided by grades not less important than those wliich 
divide the officers themselves. There are able seamen, or “ A. B.'s ; ” 
ordinaiy seamen; landsmen; first-class boys ; second-class boys. The 
A. B. is a finished seaman, not only able to do all the usual work, below 
and aloft, but to take the helm and the lead. The ordinary seaman 
is a less qualified man, receiving less pay ; but W’ill probably rise from 
that to the higher ^‘rating” by and by. The landsman is emjdoyed only 
on deck, and, for the most pait, at mean occupations, like sweeping, 
and dirty work. The boys rank by age and lengtli of service, rising 
from grade to grade. But if the mere term “ seaman ” w^ould im- 
jierlectly d(*scribe one of the “ men,” so the mere tenii ‘‘ ofllcer ” would 
equally imperfectly describe one of the officers. Not only are there 
tlie officers proper, from captain to naval cadet; there are. different 
chisses below tliesc. There are the warrant-officers : boatswain, gunner, 
and carpenter; and the petty officers: quartermaster, boatswain’s mate, 
master-at-arms, &c. These, however, are not all the grades in the scheme. 
There is a captain to each top ; a coxsw^aiii to each boat ; a captain of tho 
head ; a captain of the after-guard. Subordination, therefore, interpene- 
trates the Avhole body social of a man-of-war ; it does not only act 
broadly, but minutely; nor generally only, but in detiiil. Subordination 
and classification arc, in fact, the two great principles which regulate 
everything affoat. Subordination teaclms a man that he must obey, — and 
whom. Classification teaches him how he must obey — and where. I will 
take these principles in succession, and describe the machinery by which 
they work. There are varieties of detail according to the size of vessels; 
but what I now say must be understood to apply to the typical vessel — 
the two-decker linc-of-battle ship, say of eighty guns. In thus ranking 
ships, — it may be premised, — the upper deck, or deck on which you are in 
the open air, does not count. A two-decker has two gun-decks below 
that — the main and lower deck ; a three-decker, three ; mam, middle^ and 
lower. A frigate (which does not belong to the line-of-battle class) has 
only one — the main. Small craft” — corvettes, brigs, and so on— have, of 

course, guns on the upper deck only. 

The corner-stone of naval subordination, then, is the authority of the 
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captain. He commands the ship, even though there should be an admiral 
on board in command of the fleet ; and it is the life of the ship, as a unit, 
with which we are now concerned. He represents the Crown on board 
the ship, and the ship herself to the world outside her. lie is the 
depositary of the Admiralty’s instructions about the ship’s mission, and 
knows why slie is at a pfirticular place at a particular time. Thus, a 
good deal of quasi-political and quasi-diplomatic work is done by our 
naval captains. They are in intimate communication with British 
niinisteis and British consuls on each station; and send reports home on 
the state of things in disturbed count ri(‘s. Brigandage in the neighbour- 
hood of Patras ; Lebanon tribe-fights near Bey rout ; the last massacre of 
the King of Dahomey, and a set 'e of such subjects, are successively 
themes for naval eloquence. Thus, a well-employed naval man has seen 
more of the world tlian most people. lie may have dined with the 
Imauni of Muscat; danced with the QucAi of Greece, smoked a pipe 
with Mehemot -Vli ; and kissed Queen Pomare. Pashas, European 
sovereigns, the great winc-mercliants of one town, the great wlk-mcrchants 
of another, show him civilities of wLich the variety is not the least 
amusing and instructivo feature. Wlien he returns on board his ship, 
after a visit to the sliore, his lace is w'atched by the inferior officers and 
men as an index of tlie important n(*Avs w^itli which his mind is supposed 
to be big. At all events, he knows when the ship is to sail, — a matter of 
mighty moment to mess* stewards, who have bread to order ; and gentle- 
men whose sliirts are in the hands of washerwomen of the less civilized 
races of mankind. No wonder that our captain — especially since naval 
education is still capable of much improvement — occasionally “ assumes 
the god, affects to nod,” and so forth. In such cases, the best thing to 
be hoped is, that his pomposity wdll take the turn of despatch-writing, 
and the humour discharge itself in a run of rhetoric. When this is the 
case, the Admiralty is safe, for it need not read his correspondence,— 
while the ship is safe, because the energy that might become tyrannical 
finds a vent elsewhere. 

The captain, having the supreme functions to discharge — being, also, 
tlio ultimate court of appeal in all matters of discipline, and being, of 
course, responsible primarily for the ship, whose course at sea he tiaces 
day by day on the chart — docs not undertake those more ordinary duties 
which fall to the lot of the skipper of a merchantman. For example, he 
does not “ carry on ; ” that is to say, he does not give the orders while the 
common operations of the ship, tacking, reefing topsails, &c. &c., are being 
gone through. This devolves (when “ all hands ” are at work, for when 
“ the watch " only is working, then the officer of the watch ” carries on) 
upon the commander; or, in frigates, and smaller vessels, upon the first 
lieutenant. If the captain is king in a man-of-war, so the commander is prime 
minister, grand vizier, or other analogous functionary. He occupies the 
intermediate rank between captain and lieutenant — a rank in wUch one 
must serve a definite time, afloat, before being eligible to a captaincy, and 
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beyond which many an officer, not to be considered unsuccessful in 
never rises. The commander does not, like the captain or admiral, mess 
by himself; but is the first man in the ward-room mess, which includes 
lieutenants, inastcr, Tnaiine-officers, naval instructor, chaplain, paymaster, 
and all the surgeons. The captain occupying the upper-deck range of 
cabins, lliat on the main-deck falls to the lot of the ward-room. And 
here kt in<‘ point out that a ship has its places and posts of honour like 
palaces v hi(*h do not float. Contrary to the analogy of the human struc- 
ture, it i'. the stern that is the s(*at of dignity in her Majesty’s ships and 
vessels of ^^al^ as they are calkd in the Articles. The whole of the ship 
behind (or ‘‘abaft”) tlie ivatn (or cintre) mast partakes o. a su]>ori<)r 
prestif/e — whence the expression ‘‘before the mast,” to signify the con- 
dition of a common seaman. The quart(‘r-deck, bounded by the main- 
inast and the poop, may thus justly hi' called the sacrul place of a man- 
of-w^ar. Hero the fffirc'rof tlio watch paces, in hai hour, the 
(right-liand) side; at sea the wiathir side, or that from which the wind 
is blow’ing; while his inli nor officer, sub-jKuiten.ant or midshipman, 
paces tlje Je«s djgniti('d hn'fward or lec side, in a parallel line. Every- 
body, on coining on the quarter-deck, touches his cap to the invisible 
authority from which the f-p)t derives its sanctity; and it is, in fact, the 
temide of naval tradition — the snerarium or larariim (albeit Avithout 
images) of a Queen’s ship. 

The mention of “ officers of the watch ” brings us to the next grade 
below that of commander, the grade oi lieuUmant. There are five or six 
lieutenants in a lino-of-battle ship : men averaging from twenty-five tf 
thirty-live years of age, and j»orforming most important parts of the 
governing system. Each lieutenant takes command of a watch, and is, for 
the time, responsible for the ship, which is virtually under his charge. In 
boat expeilitions, a lieutenant commands eaeli of the larger boats. One 
of them commands each division of guns. And besides this general dis- 
tribution, there is one specially devoted to gunnery, and one specially 
charged witlithe department of signals. I.<ieutenant8 arc a sort of pro- 
vincial governors in the system — like the lord-lieutenants of counties, or 
the pashas of districts under the Sultan. Many men stop at this rank 
(ihere are even lieutenants living who have been at the Nile and Tra- 
falgar), since there is no necessary rising beyond it to the next step. 
Many ]i(*utenants, how-ever, become retired commanders, and are respec- 
tably shelved in that grade, which gives them the social title of “ captain” 
for life. Of about a hnndi cd Trafalgar men now surviving, the great majority 
of whom were midshipmen in that glorious fight, forty-three 'have reached 
no liigher than to this station. A lieutenant has, of course, a cabin to 
liimHelf, most generally on the main deck, an takes relative rank with 
captains in the army. Let us glance at his messmates in the ward-room, 
beginning with the master, who ranks with and after him ; that is to 
say, has a formal and social equality, but would not take oammand of a 
ship so long as even the junior lieutenant survived. 
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The rank of mnstcr is a peculiar one. It does not exist at all in the 
French navy, nor, I believe, in any service but the British. There seems 
no doubt that it originated in the old division — so contrary to all our 
modern associations — between the man who fought and the man who 
sailed a ship of war. Few readers, probably, realize the fact that Admiral 
Blake was not a sailor ! — that he did not go afloat till he was fifty years 
old — and that he was chosen to be sent afloat then, not from any special 
aptitude for the sea (since who could foretell that he would display that 
aptitude ?), but simply because he had ijistinguished himself as a general 
in the Civil War. Ships who«ie military command was under one man, 
mu^-t necessarily luve been sailed and navigated by seamen, or “ masters,” 
as they are still calhd in tlie merchart service. Now, what are the duties 
of the existing master of a royal ship? Tliey are duties prc-cmincndy 
nautical. lie keeps the log. He takes the observation*’. He has the 
rigging and stores peculiarly under his charge, with the boatswain for his 
premier. Tn aethm he‘^ ('onns” the ship — that is to say, gl\es the helms- 
man his orders — thus conducting her where the captain decides she can 
be placed with most effect. I ho captain and master arc very closely 
brought together by their duties- -though, as ve have seen, the master’s 
rank is really, and in the last result, below that of lieutenant. They are 
jointly re‘5ponsil)le lor the vessers safety ; they both take observations 
and by dint of these, and the log, fix, every day at noon, her place on the 
chait. In case of a difference of opinion the master cannot, of course, 
cnfoiee the cariying out of his views; but he can free himself from re- 
sponsibility, by giving U]) cliarge in a formal and proper manner. This, 
houever, is a dangerous experiment; for the Admiralty are not favourable 
to such exercises of privilege by inferior officers. Much of what is left of 
the queer old “ character” of our naval officers survives among the mastei's. 
It is a branch of the service in which you never find men of family or 
fortune ; indeed, it is the only branch now even partially open to the class 
which once rose from “ before the mast.” A lieutenant may be a dandy, 
a steeple-chase rider, or any form of un-sailorlike swell ; but the master is 
generally rough, bluff, and tough — a homely uncultivated son of the sea. 
** Pul ! ” exclaimed one of these worthies, whose voice I still remember at 
internals — “ Pul you fitters — you’re not puling a pound I” 

The marines in a line-of-battle ship are governed by a captain and two 
lieutenants, whose government is a kind of imperium in imperio on board. 
They arc drafted off from one of the depots at Chatham, Plymouth, or 
elsewhere, when the ship is commissioned ; and at once become, with their 
men, part and parcel of the groat organization, and subject to all its disci- 
pline. The men take their share of the work on deck, like seamen — ^bcing 
especially useful at the heavy hauling of braces, ire.— where plenty of 
“ beef ” is required. At such times they are under the orders of naval 
officers carrying on the duty ; but their drill, dressing, and personal con- 

♦ In the French navy, the lieutenants perform this duty of our masters, turn and 
tarn about. 
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duct, are superintended by tlicir own captains and lieutenants, ‘who moss in 
the ward-room, as I have said before. The marines are a fine solid body 
of men, covering, I believe, as much ground on parade as the most stalwart 
of our regiments — having fewer Irishmen among them than almost any, 
and perhaps more Scotchmen than any, except the artillery. Their esprit 
is military rather than naval; and it is among their traditions to boast of 
themselves as devoted to the Crown with more special fidelity than their 
nautical brothers. Before this, the marines have often stood steady in a 
mutinous sliip — their own provocations to mutiny not having been less 
than that of the4)luc-jackets; and the marine’s sentry has died honourably 
(like the Swiss Guards) at the captain’s cabin- door. Thus they repre- 
sent, in the naval polity, tlie Tory clement, or element of autliority — and 
form, in fact, a little standing anny under the king. As an external sign 
of this function, a marine's sentry will be observed by the visitor to a man- 
of-war guai‘ding the gangway, while another is stationed near the cabin of 
the captain. Off duty, several marines are employed as officers’ servants. 
Marine officers, as a bod}", have a tone of their own, which is neither that 
of the navy nor of the line, but, iu hjippy instances, combines agreeably the 
qualities of both. Not being a force 'with high prizes to offer, nor the 
kind of life that an idle rich man wants, it is free from the puppyism which 
occasionally infects j)articular regiments of the army. On the other hand, 
there are poor snobs as well as rich ones ; and a commission in the marines 
has sometimes tempted a low-class fellow bent on trying to be a swell. 
Perhaps, however, a solid useful mediocrity of qualities, natural and 
acquired, is the widest characteristic of this branch, its most general 
colour or moral uniform. There used to be traditional jokes against the 
marines among naval men — one of which, ascribing a certain credulity to 
the force, appears to have taken a permanent place in our comic literature 1 
I liave heard of somebody’s 2 )layfully inserting in the log — Expended a 
marine ” (the professional exia’cssion for using up any article of stores) — 
to signify that one of the corps had been lost overboard. But all this kind 
of thing belongs to a general system of horse-play and chaff, which is on 
the wane througljout the whole service. Fearful execrations and abuse in 
carrying on duty, the free employment of the rope’s end and cane, cutting 
down hammocks, bullying youngsters, and otluT customs, which were 
retained long after they had lost their honest, innocent, and unconscious 
old barbarism, and had become knowingly and deliberately blackguard — 
these things, I say, are dying out. 

While the commander, lieutenants, master, marine-officers, represent 
the military, their other messmates in the ward-room represent the civil 
side of life. Among these, the first place is, of course, due to the chaplain, 
whose black coat and white neckcloth contract piquantly with the 
epaulctted blue coats, among whom my mind’s eye now sees him. Per- 
haps no man has benefited by the gradual social civilization of the navy 
more than he. Time was, when if he did not vanish after the second 
glass of port, the uneabiricss of old school conversationists at his presence 
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could no longer be restrained, and he was driven from his chair by a joke 
as fit to do its work as the “ stinkpots ” used in sea-fights for making life 
impossible in the lower decks into which they were pitched. Worse still, 
he might be a man to whom such weapons were not weapons, but play- 
things — who sat whatever the talk was — the “ good fellow ” of those 
Avho wTre low fellows themselves, and who yet did not respect him for 
failing to respect himself. Changing manners have modified all that ; and 
the chaplain of a man-of-w’ar lives in as good company as if he enjoyed a 
rectory ; while to insult his cloth in any w^ay would cover the assailant 
■with the ignominy due to an irrctiievable cad. Life, therefore, jogs on 
comfortably with the chaplain. You can hardly expect him to be a man 
of conspicuous learning or pulpit eloquence ; but at least he is a gentleman, 
and helps to give an intellectual ton'> to die mess. On Sundays church is 
rigged ” for him on the main-deck ; his pulpit — a handsome portable 
structure of the approved shape— is brought aft; the officers group them- 
selves behind him on chairs; and the seamen, in clean Guernsey frocks 
and shoes, stretch away forward, row after row, on capstan-bars arranged 
as forms. The ship’s bell, which otherwise would be struck every half- 
hour as usual, is silenced while his reverence is in possession of the field 
— silenced till ‘‘ seven bells ’’ (half-past eleven), at all events, when it re- 
sumes, as a hint that dinner-hour is drawing near, and besides reminding 
the chaplain that he must wind up, breaks the snooze of any of the con- 
gregation wdiom the mild ripple of his eloquence may liavo lulled to rest. 
Poihaps you have noticed during Divine service a hearer among the officers 
uni(iuo in his employment of a Greek Testament ; that is the naval 
instructor, whose office is sometimes, but not necessarily, lield conjointly 
with the cliaplaincy. The naval instructor conducts the education of the 
juvenile officers, naval cadets, and midshipmen — nauttce] the “ young 
gentlemen,” or, in their own mess language, the “ youngsters.” For this 
purpose a table is established, and surrounded Avith a canvas screen, 
between tAvo of the main- deck guns, where every day school forms itself, 
and navigation, Euclid, algebra, French, arc hammered into the juvenile 
mind. It is greatly to tlie credit of the Admiralty that they have even 
prescribed that Latin and Greek shall be taught to tliose who enter with 
some kTioAvledge of these langujigcs ; ” and that the naval instructor must 
“ pass ’ in Latin and Greek before entering on his functions. I knoAv one 
man of letters, who, joining the service well grounded in the tongues, 
owed to the luck of the naval instructor’s being a classical scholar that he 
did not lose his grip of them. But lads enter in such a raAv state, have 
so much time to bestoAV, both in the training-ship Britannia and after- 
Avards, on professional study, aud find the literary tradition so weak in the 
navy, that somehow letters, ancient and modern, have never flourished there. 
Noav and then there is an accomplished man — ^just as Colling wood wrote 
some of the best English of his time, and made Lord Grenville wonder 

* Shoes are “ dress ” to Jack, who prdinarily docs all his work barefoot, and the 
Boles of Avhoso feet ore as hard as horn in consequence. 
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where he got his style. One good fcUow in my period used to fall asleep 
over Plato regularly after dinner, by which he, at least, showed respect 
for the name and influence of that philosopher. But though the magazines 
and reviews go to all well-regulated messes — and though the Baltic fleet 
the other day probably canied some hundred of Mr. Mudic’s volumes 
away with it — one would like to see more than this. 

The reader has i^robably no idea how many spare hours people have 
on their hands at s(‘a, in ordinary times ; or to what shifts a brainless man 
is put about filling them up. Why not try and make reading a little more 
fashionable? There is hardly a subject, hardly a language, which the 
naval man would not find useful in seme phase of his career, or which (a 
point of gi’(‘at importance) his career would not, at some time, assist him 
ill studying. For scie nce, we see vliat a naval e\])eriencc can do by 
helping to form Darwin, Edward Fia-be^, and llnxley; and, in fact, it is 
in science that the navy is strong, when strong. Ibit, Ix'sides tha^- there 
is less fear of this si le of the profe'-Mcm being m glocted than others, it i.s 
as ’well to insi«r tluit there (tre others. A naval man should know the 
history of the navy, jjarticularl}’’ when it is so intimate' and important 
a part of the world's history. ITo should know’ something of international 
and maritime law, which a^ts ihnmgh Iiis arm in the last resort. Nor 
ought lie to be witliont tliose more brilliant accomjdisliments — the fitting 
ornaments of a man \>hose position makes him tlie guest, and, sometimfs, 
the host, of sovoreierns and ambas.sadors. Ilis external circumstances 
arc highly favourable to tbeir acquirement. ITe passes from clime to 
clime; but Ik' stajs long enough in each to enjoy far greater advantages 
tl’an those of the ordinary traveller. French, Italian, Spanish arc iho 
habitual languages on nearly all tlie gi’oaL stations wlnne a man-of- 
war’s commis'-ion is pas^-ed ; and lie is sure to spend years in the Mediter- 
ranean, the ’v\liole atmosphere of wdiicli is permeated by historical and 
literary tradition. 'J’herc*, the Etesian winds blow to cool liim in the dog- 
days, as they did when Cicero made their timely refreshment and regular 
prevalence an argument for the world’s being administered by Divine 
power. I’lie thunriy fish from 'wliich Aristophanes drew an illustration, 
and the mullet from whicli Juvenal pointed an epigram, arc still abundant 
in that luxurious sea; and the maiket-boats bring alongside his ship the 
grapes and figs with which Horace cooled himself when waking after a 
nigiit of too much wine. He cruises in the wake of iEneas ; and casts 
anchor in the siime liarijours as *St. Paul. Ho goes to fill casks with 
water, to Syracuse, and the Troad ; catches basketsfull of fish with a 
seine, on the shore of Marathon ; cats capital little hams for break fiist 
from the country of Ennius ; shoots red-legged partridges at Lemnos ; and 
wild duck, when winter has set in, on the coasts of the old Coroyra. And 
he enjoys advantages like these at enviable leisure, and with an inde- 
I>cnrlence only to he coniniandod by the opulent lord of a fine yacht. 

Divisions of our Medilorrapean squadron are in the iEgean, or about 
llio loiiinn THhmcD, for inontlui at a time, and spend whole weeks at porto 
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from wliicli the most curious scenes of ancient history are easily accessible. 
Facilities like these, some counterparts of which exist on all the stations, 
ought to stimulate our naval officers to learn more than they do of the 
past whose traces meet them at every turn. And, were this doctrine 
accepted and acted on, the navy, which already secures to a youngster all 
the moral and social advantages of a great historical public school, would 
add to its professional culture a general culture, — the union of which 
with the other advantages of the training would constitute an education 
of the most perfect kind. 

I am afraid that our nava^instructc^ has led me into a digresbion, and 
drawn me away from those who are still to be mentioned of liis ward-room 
messmates. But the duties of the gentlemen in question are so purely 
civil, that it will be sufficient to mcOlion them in a very brief way. The 
surgeon and his assistant-surgeons — (these last were only promoted into 
the* ward-room after much agitation, not many years i(go,) — have, of 
coursejjeen educated for their profession, in just the same manner as their 
brotMrdoctors of town and country. 'J'iieir “sick list,” piosented to 
the ca2)taiii eveiy morning, has nothing distinctively naval about it; and 
their “ sick bay ” iirobably docs not ditfer from any hospital ward, cxcei^ 
in its modest size, and in the fact that the patients swing in “ cots*,” which 
undulate gently with the undulations of the vessel. In action — as is well 
known — the surgical work is done under \Nater on the orlop deck ; and the 
table in the coclqat, at which the midsliipmen perform their toilettes, bears 
the traditional name of the amputation table from that circumstance. The 
names recall Roderick Random, But the surgeon ol‘ Smollett is as extinct as 
the chaplain of Dibdin and the purbcr of Manyatt. The purser — alternately 
Jack’s butt and bugbear in old days — who W'as supposed to swindle liim 
in his slops,* and poison him in his provisions, — has bloomed into a pay- 
master in the age in which we live. IIo has become not only an irre- 
proachably resjiectable, but, sometimes, a rather prominently genteel man. 
And the reader who had formed his notions of the service from the old 
sea novels would be surprised, on peeping into a ward-room, to hear Smuggy, 
the paymaster, discussing the Piccolomini with the junior lieutenant of 
marines ; while the surgeon and chaplain enlightened a little grou^) of mess- 
mates on the effect of Dr. Lushington’s judgment in the case oi Essays 
ami Tieviews, Yon shrewd, grave, rather stiff-looking man — ^probably 
Scotch — is tlie chief engineer. This is an officer added to the ward-room 
in quite recent times, by the universal adoption of steam in the navy ; and 
at present, perhaps, a little out of his element. The subordinate officers 
of his branch, unlike those of others, have a mess to themselves, instead of 
passing through the gun-room, — an arrangement which must surely isolate 
them, and keep them from acquiring the tone of the profession. 

The gun-room in a line-of-battle ship occupies the after-part of the 
lower deck, as the word-room does that of the main deck just above it. 


Clothes served out by Government, and deducted from the men’s pay. 
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The spac^ taken in comprises two guns, one on each “ quarter.” The port- 
holes of these, and the stern*ports, give the apartment its light and air. 
A stranger would hardly be prepared for the amount of comfort which is 
realized under such conditions. But what with a good oil-cloth, and well- 
cushioned lockers, and a judicious painting of the gun-carriages, and silk 
curtains over the port-holes, — perhaps, also, a cask of sherry in the 
corner, — a gun-room is a sufficiently pleasant-looking place of jibodo. 
Here mess, some twenty strong, the youth of the junior grades of the navy 
— sub-lieutenants, midshipmen, naval cadets — to whom lies open the road 
(though it is no easy one) to the highest nrizes of the service ; second- 
master and master’s assistants, of the masters branch ; clerks and clerks’ - 
assistants, of the paymaster s. “ Sub-lieutenant ” is a new title of quite 
recent origin for the class of officers long called “ mates/' and at a still 
earlier period “ master’s-mates.”* The sub-lieutenant has served his time 
(five years and a half, according to the latest regulation of tlie matter) as 
naval cadet and midshipman; has “passed” in seamanship, gunnery, and 
navigation ; and must now wait till merit, accident, or interest rai.se him 
to lieutenant’s rank. Men, still young, can remember having in the mess 
with them mates of ten years’ standing, the pay being GbL a year ! 

Naturally, a ten-years’ mate was often fierce, querulous, and dangerous 
to meddle with ; besides being occasionally too much given to strong drink. 
Now-a-days, the want of lieutenants stimulates the promotion of this 
rank just below them, and the delay at the stage of sub -lieutenant is 
less unreasonable. It is after you have become lieutenant, that the 
“block” makes itself felt, and the true weariness which turns so many 
men into habitual grumblers begins. 

A sub-lieulenant i.*» so placed that he may have to do the same work 
as eitlier the lieutenant above or the midshipman below him, according to 
the number of officers of tlie tliree grades in the ship at any given time, 
lie may have charge of a watch ; command of one of the larger boats, i.c, 
launch, barge, or pinnace ; command of a division of quarters ; charge of 
a deck; or he may serve under a lieutenant in any of these capacities. 
In either case, llie mid^hipman, of course, is under him ; though a 
midshipman’s duties would be just tlic same as his were sub -lieutenants 
deficient in that particular ship. There have been several changes during 
late years in the regulations relating to midshipmen. The old arrangement 
wa.s, that you entered (generally at thirteen) as volunteer of the first- 
class — or naval cadet, as it was afterwards called — passing an examination 
which only tested your power to read and write. Alter two years* 
service another examination — not at all severe — ^made you a midship- 
man ; and four years of midshipman service rolled by before you were 
called on to pass for lieutenant. But the whole training of youngsters 
(to use the good old gun-room term, which divided the mess into 
youngsters and oldsters) has been revolutionized. They are now sent to 
the training-ship, Britannia^ a venerable three-decker, at present stationed 
* This title is used in the American navy. 
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at Portland, before being appointed to a sea-going ship at all. They have 
to “ pass ** to get into her, and to “ pass ” to get out of her. After 
eighteen months* sea-service, they “pass” again; and they complete 
their whole course in six months less than they used to do. It was a 
year less, till another modification not long ago; a modification proving, 

I suspect, that their lordships of the Admiralty found they had been 
working at too high pressure. Undoubtedly, the education of naval 
oflScers was much neglected twenty years ago, and is greatly improving 
now. But we may push a necessary reform too hard; and no Englishman 
can wish to see tlie grand heyty old navy filled with what the French 
call “ Polytechnis^B.’* The recklessness of the old “ mids,’* their gay 
impudence, tlieir inextinguishable fun, were elements in the superiority 
which mado our officers beat all the l^orld. They were the nitre in the 
gunpowder, an ingredient without which all the others would have been 
useless. And though your modem “ mid ’* has sometimes’ been a mere 
swell, I would have more hope of a swell than a prig. 

Midshipmen, as the reader may suppose, have much more scientific 
and book-woik than used to be the case; and yet all the old functions 
of the rank must be discharged as usual. There is a midshipman to each 
of the smaller boats — lust and second cutters, jolly-boat, itc. ; a midship- 
man to each “ top,” when the ship’s company arc working aloft ; one at 
each division of quaiters ; and so on, just as I have described in the case 
of higher officers. They arc the Mercuiies of the naval Olympus; winged 
messengers of the higher deities, whose oiders they convey, repeat, and 
see cairied out. “Run, sirl” I have heaid a captain or first lieutenant 
say, 'when the inidsliipman seemed about to execute his commands in too 
leisurely and dignified a manner. And run he must ; especially en route 
to his top (that neat, but airy apartment, looking something like a crow’s 
nest, at the head of the lower masts), unless he -would be run over, and 
have his fingeis sciueezed by the tread of the swarm of stout fellows 
making the whole massive ligging shake in his rear. 

Of the duties of the second master and inastei’s assistants, I know only 
one with which unpiofcssional readers can have an intelligent sympathy. 
From time immemorial these gentlemen have had to stand at the grog- 
butt, and SCO the grog served out — an important duty, the discharge of 
which has invested them, such is the playfulness of naval humour, with 
the title of Bungs. Of their other messmates, the clerks, it is equally un- 
necessary to spejik in detail. Their duties are performed in the office ; 
for a man-of-war has its office, with desks and rulers, as it has its dis- 
pensary, with gallipots and drugs ; and do not, in fact, essentially difler 
from the duties of book-keepers and mercantile clerks on shore. The 
naval cadets, again, do not at once fall into the whole routine of ship’s 
duty, but are generally excused night-watches, that they may attend 
school. What duty they do is, of course, similar to that of midshipmen; 
and at quarters some of them act as aide-de-camps to the captain, whose 
orders they carry to different parts of the diip. 
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I have previously mentioned the warrant-officerg, — ^boatsvrain, gunner, 
and carpenter — as forming an intermediate rank between the regular and 
the “ petty ” officers, and having cabins of their own. But to attempt to 
describe their functions, or those of the petty officers, in detail, would lead 
us into technicalities not within the proper scope of this paper. The 
boatswain has always been a favourite with naval novelists; because, 
rising from the ranks, he brings freshness of character along 'with him, 
while his general education is just sufficient to induce him to speculate on 
intellectual subjects with a curious originality. He is more directly con- 
nected with the master than with any othey officer, having peculiar charge, 
under him, of rigging, stores, &c. His pipe (a handsome silver whistle) 
summons the crew to deck, and screams musically responsive to the orders 
■when the work is going on. Indeed, more than any man, the boatsw^ain 
answers to the foreinan of a business establishment, leading ilie hands, and 
being himself the first hand. The boats'wains are, in fact, the ciack sea- 
men of the service — embodying in a higher form the best qualities of the 
common seamen of the country. The gunner’s most im])ortaiit duly is to 
take cliiirge of everything belonging to the ])owder-magazine, the keys of 
whidi lie receives, when necessary, from the commander, and of all the 
stores by which the fighting wrork of the vessel is done. The carpenter’s 
duties are sufliciently indicated by his name. And each of the three has 
his owm staff — boatswain’s mates, gunner’s mates, &c., who rank as chief 
petty officers. Other chief petty officers are the master-at-arms (who 
regulates what we may call the police of the ship, and whose cane is tlie 
teiror of the bnys); the chief captain of the forecastle (suprenie in that 
region); the ship’s cook; seamen’s schoolmaster. But there are two 
whole classes of petty officers — first-class working petty officers, and second- 
class ditto — below tliese. The network of hubordiiiatiou is spread, in 
short, over tlie entin* life of a man-of-war; so that, to a crow of six 
hundred men, there will hardly be Jess than a hundred “ officers,” taking 
in all grades, high and humble, together. This somewdiat lessens the 
apparent anomaly of all that mass of men being governed by a handful of 
their fellow- creatures which strikes an observer so vividly wlicn he first 
sets foot on a man-of-war’s deck. 

This system of subordination works so easily, becau-se it works by 
lielp of a system of classification, — as was pointed out above. Though 
Cbsentially a living unity, a coherent individual whole, yet a man-of-war 
attains to be this by dint of a caiHjful division and adjustment of parts. 
Her crew is classified in several distinct ways, according to the dilferent 
classes of duty that devolve upon them, in different parts of the shiji’s 
daily life. Thus, a ship— ship— has to be sailed. For that purpose, 
her crew are divided, and appointed to particular stations, where they go 
when nautical operations are on hand. There are forecastlemen, foretop- 
men, maintopmen, and an afterguard which works on deck, and does not 
go aloft. Each of these sets of men has its captain and second captain ; 
each lop its midshipman, — and at the summons, “ Hands reef topsails,” or 
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^vllat not, ever)*boJy knows where to betake himself and what his Avork 
is. Again, a man- of- Avar — qua man-of-Avar — has to be fought. For that 
purpose, her creAv arc divided and appointed to particular stations at 
quarters.” There are the forward-upper- deck quarters, and afler- 
ui)pGr-deck quarters ; forward-main-dcck quarteis, after-main-dcck 
quarters, and so on. Each man belongs to a particular division, and a 
particular gun in the division, and a particuhir number in the gun ; so 
Avlien the drum and fife call him to quarters, he knoAvs just as Avell Avliere 
to go jis he kncAv Avhoro to go when the boatswain’s pipe called him to 
make or slnn’toii sail. Oncf* more, a ship has a social as well as a naval or 
military life, and men eat, drink, and sleep there, as hi a village or a 
barrack. Accordingly, the men arc divided into messes, — each mesa 
having its own table at a certain place on the loAver deck, and one member 
of tlie mess being coc»k, and going for its share of proviso to the galley 
each day. So, too, every man has his bag for bis clothes and bis hammock 
to sleep in, and has prescribed Lours and places for the use of both. 
And since n ship, as a Avhule, mver sleeps, there being no such complete 
suspension of life possible in a ship, aa in a country mansion, all the 
ollicers are divided into three Avatches, and all the crew into tAvo. The 
three Avatches are formed as folloAvs : — Morning Avatcli four a.m. to 
eight A.M.; forenoon Avatch, eight to tAvelve; aheinoon Avatch, tweb^e to 
four PAi. ; first dug-Avateh, four to six; second dog-Avatch, six to eight ; 
first A»ratch, eight to twelve ; middle AA'atch, twelve to four a.m. This 
round completes the twenty-four hours, and the division into dog-watches 
secures that nobody shall have the same Avatcli Iavo nights running. The 
men’s two Avatclies are called the .starboard and larboard Avatebes, and are 
held alternately, according to the division of time just described. The 
midshipman, Avhen each Avatch begins, niusU'rs it from his “ AA'atch bill,” 
a little book so-called, containing all the men’s names ; corrc.'sponding to 
Avhich there is another book, the “ quarter bill,” for similar use Avheii the 
crcAV meet at quarters.* 

The reader sees from this sketch in hoAV many relations each man 
Stan Is to the general Avork of a nian-of-A\"ar, and how definitely each 
relation is fixed for him. Yon ringletted young seaman with the earrings — 
(a* 'hvouritc nautical dandyism) — is, for instance, aforetopnian ; is “ No. 3, 
the loader,” at the bow-gun on the main-deck ; takes an oar in the 
pinnace, belongs to the starboard Avatcli, and sleeps in a hammock, of which 
the nunibef is 240, and Avhich he stows in the larboard w^aist hammock 
nettings. Under all conditions, that smart youth knoA^’s A\'hore lie ia 
expected to be, just as his captain of the foretop knows that in reefing 
topsails his place is at “ the Avcalhcr earring.” Observe, hoAvever, 
that as in each of his stations our foretopman doi s not necessarily Avork 
AAith the same batch of his shipmates, the different sections of ship life 
all interpenetrate each other. This contributes to the oneness of charac* 

* On an alarm of “ Fire ! ** everybody goes to his station at quartersy thus justly 
recognizing that clement as an enemg, and making all confusion impossible. 
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ter of a sliip, so that in every squadron there is a certain individuality 
about every vessel. 

The public opinion of a man-of-war, for example, is as dehnitely known 
and felt as that of a town. The men have their favourite officers and their 
unpopular officers — just as the officers themselves give a certain well- 
understood status to each of their own body, and have a tendency to split 
their messes into cliques, according to taste and inclination. To the credit 
of the navy, however, be it always remembered, that it has never been a 
quanvlsoine profession. When duelling was common, it was always less 
common there than in similar societies. Yet, wliat strain can be greater 
on the human temper than tor a set of men, arbitrarily brought together, 
to be compelled to live in each other's sight, and at the same table, day 
a tier day, 3'car after year — engaged in occupations which are apt to 
become very wearisome, viewed as a routine ? J have known men live 
together, day and night, tating and drinking in each other’s com})any, and 
serving in the same watcli, without interchanging a word which the 
necessities of the service allowed them to help ! This is called “ Not 
passing the salt,” and may last for weeks and montljs; in extreme cases, 
even for the whole commission. IMore commonly, however, the pride of 
one of the parties to tlie qnairel givc-i way; he takes occasion, when the 
mess are entertaining strangers, and an unusual jollity of sentiment 

prevails, to send round a mess-servant to Mr. , the enemy, and ask 

him to ‘^take wdiic;” which courtesy having once been accepted, friendly 
relations are rc&umed ^^i^hollt explanation or remark. And in nine cases 
out of ten, the dispute which led to the rupture has been a trivial one ; 
has risen out of some impatient expression, such as are irresistible when, 
by enlorced associations, men travel (as Goldsmith says) over each other’s 
minds. Fortiuiatcly, tho conditions of grave quan'clling are absent, as a 
general rule, fiom naval messes. Cardb are tabooed, betting discouraged, 
and gambling unknown. Public questions are seldom of interest enougli 
to furnibli occasion for i\ row. I Jiave known fellows quarrel on a Whig 
and Tory question, tliongh such quarrels are rare. Indeed, the navy has 
never been remarkable for kten political feeling. Men's nominal politics 
are usually those of tlieir families — tliat i.*:, of tlie party which brought them 
into the service, and to which they look for promotion. But the real 
politics of the navy arc i)^culiar and sui generis. They are at once 
aristocratic and anti-oligarchical, — aristocratic against “ snobs, ”~and 
tinged with a not unnatural radicalism in relation to the too rapid 
promotion of “swells.” 

And now, perlmps, I cannot do better than briefly describe what a man- 
of-war’s daily routine is. Let us suppose our Jine-of-battle ship lying in 
harbour at Malta — the head-quarters and general rendezvous of the Medi- 
terranean station . At daybreak, a shrill pipe sounds through the lower deck. 
The boatswain’s mate runs to and fro, roaring — House out, here— rouse out 
—show a l('g ! ” And, witli many a grunt, the mass of human beings waken 
into life, and, lashing up their hammocks, tlie men trot up the hatchway- 
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ladders with them, and the day begins. Washing decks is the first thing 
done. The grating noise of the holystone begins, and covers the deck with 
a thin paste of grey sand ; then, deluges of water descend, besoms are 
brandished, the smooth planks re-appear, white as barked trees, and are 
rubbed dry and dumb- scraped.** Meanwhile, the cook and his myr- 
midons have liad tlie oleaginous cocoa simmering in the huge coppers, 
and before eight the men are at tlieir morning meal, dipping their biscuit 
into the hot brown stuff, and cheerfully chattering over the sober bowl. 

The bumboat has come alongside by this time, with oranges and grapes, 
loaf-bread {iiauiicc^ soft tack), herrings, and similar dainties ; while in the 
cock-pit, the gun-room officers are attiring themselves over their pewter 
basins and little looking-glasses, and giving audience to the sallow and too 
pertinacious Maltese dun. At < ight, U>p-gallant yards arc crossed, — a smart 
and pretty operation, in which the ships of a squadron love tq vie with each 
other. At nine, comes quarters, when the men are mustA-ed, inspected, 
and, perhaps, exercised; while the ship’s band plays lively airs on the 
poop. The surgeon’s and other reports arc received in the forenoon by 
the captain, and delinquents come before him to have their cases heard, 
being remanded to arre&t if a serious offence is cstablislied against them. 
The minor punishincntb in a man-of-war are “ watered grog,” stopped 
leave, enforced walking of the deck, and siicli like. The most serious 
punishment is flogging, which is inflicted in the morning in presence of 
the whole officers and crew. It is now inflicted only for repeated 
drunkenness at sca^ or for downright acts of insubordination. The 
captain cannot inflict more than four dozen lashes on his own authority, 
nor can he flog till twenty-four hours after the offence, and he must in 
every case prepare a “ warrant ** setting forth the crime, which is trans- 
mitted to the Admiralty in regular course. The various occupations of 
the day now proceed. Boats move away to the dockyard or victual- 
ling-yard. Midshipmen start off' in answer to the well-known “ signal 
for a midshipman ” (a union-jack at the peak), and bring from the 
flag ship the Jidmirars new general ordeis. Parties are working at pre- 
para: ions of rope, blacking shot, and so forth ; and the sail maker and 
his crew, the carpenter and his crew, have all their several occupa- 
tion^ on hand. Some of the officers depart in the green and yellow 
or oiherwise gaudy shore-boats, on leave ; others of them are at their 
desks, writing letters home, or lounging on the lockers, reading novels 
from Mr. George Muir’s excellent library in Strada Reale; or taking 
a constitutional on the poop, and watching in the delicious southern air 
the stir of that noble Yaletta harbour. At half- past eleven, you may 
see the grog being mixed in a tub in the waist, and tlie ship’s goat 
trotting up for his little tot of it to the fragrant pool. The allowance 
of grog has been reduced since my day, and I observe that the Yankees 
have abolished it altogether. Noon brings dinner and the bumboat 
again ; and the men settle to their pork or beef at their messes on the 
lower deck, and presently come up in knots to enjoy on the forecastle 

9— a. 
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the ever-welcome whiff. In the afternoon, work is resumed ; casks are 
seen swinging in ; parties arc at musket and gun drill ; lads are exercising 
wnth the mizen-topsail. About the time the men go to supper (tliat is, 
tea), the officers go to dinner ; and in a crack MediteiTanean ship a mid- 
shipman will give you as good a dinner as any gentleman need wish to 
sit down to. Sunset closes the official day : bang ! goes a musket, and 
down goes the ensign from the flag-staff ; the topgallant yards descend as 
if by magic ; and, ailer another inspection of the men, and pipe down ham- 
mocks, all is soon still. The officei'son leave go to the little opera in Strada 
Teatro, and wind up with a roast quail at Joe Micallefs, and an hour or 
two of billiards. Those on board take a smoke at the bowport on the 
main deck, or on cliairs between the guns in the after part of it. 

At sea, all the strings of discipline are drawn tighter, though the 
routine is very similar to that which has been desciibcd. The officers’ 
dinner-time is earlier; there is more exercising of different kinds; the 
midshipman of the watch has the log to heave every hour, and tlje result 
to enter in the general log-book, besides having more matter to write in 
liis own private log than in harbour. He and his brother “ mids” must take 
observations, too, at noon. The ordinary work — trimming sails, making and 
shortening sail, is done at sea by the watch ; and “ all hands” are only 
summoned for heavier operations, and at sunset, when the vessel is “ made 
snug ” for tlie night. The men of tlie watch aie mustered at the begin- 
ning of each watch by the midshipman entering on duty, and at the 
close of it tlie midshipman “ calls ” the lieutenant, and the quartermaster 
the officer below him, wliose turn it is to succeed. Every kind of work 
is carried on, in a man-of-war, 1 may observe, in silence^ and without the 
** Yo, heave, bo ! ” of the merchant service; and is done in set forms, and 
with a certain decorous orderliness. Thus, in reeling topsails, *‘Man 
the rigging,” is one command, “ Way aloft,” another ; and each step of 
the work follows the clear loud ciy of the officer, whose voice alone 
is audible by the hundreds who are executing his commands. Yet 
there is no iiedautic nicc'ty of silence at times when it is less necessary ; 
and at night, during the first watch, when the good ship is bowling 
along in the quiet moonlight, a pleasant voice will be heard break- 
ing into song from the group of men huddled among their pilot-coats 
in the waist. On such occasions, the officer of the watch, turning from 
the binnacle, whore lie has seen that she continues to lie her course, 
resumes cheerfully his monotonous *walk — thanking, probably, in hislieart, 
the good follow whose voice reminds him that life is not all labour and 
responsibility, and that there are such things as fun, and music, and hope, 
and love, and rest, and home. 
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Tnr, not very diguified panic wliich wps excited some few weeks ago by 
the garotters has, like most other subjects which raise the same sort of 
popular discussion, a great number of roots. As a rule, the public at 
large accept Avith considerable equanimity the existence of many evils 
Avhich they appeiu: to think it impossible to remedy, but from time to 
time the existence of these evils makes itself disagreeably prominent. It 
is brought homo to the sympatliie.s, or, it may be, to the fears of the 
mass of the Well-to-do part of the community, and a sort of cfFervcs- 
ccnce ensues, Avhich may or may not produce permanent results, but 
A\liicli at any rate gives an opportunity of seeing wdiat a very intricate 
matter it is to deal with any caio of the questions wdiich, in the half- 
aiticiilate phraseology of the day, lire called social. 

The vehement clamour which still exists upon the subject of convicts 
and tlicir discipline le.ids, Avhen it is systematically examined, to a great 
variety of subjects, of the existence of some of which, in any shape, the 
public hardly seems to be aware, Avhilst their connection with each other 
seems to be altogether unsuspected. It is the object of this paper to point 
out the relation of some of these questions to each other. The general 
problem to be discussed is. How arc criminals punished, and how ought 
they to be punished? The answer to the first of these questions is 
usually given in more or less graphic descriptions of the intcilor of such 
establishments as Portland and Dartmoor, but in order to begin at the 
beginning, it is nece^^’^ary to go a step farther back, and to ask how 
the inmates of the establishments come to be sent there. There are 
not many of our institutions Avhich attract or, in some respects, deserve 
mor^' notice than the criminal law. Eeports of trials are always popular, 
and an assize court presents to curiosity greater attractions than a 
theatre. Wc have endless Acts of Parliament, judges of first-rate ability, 
an elaborate system of procedure, and careful rules of evidence ; but 
it must always strike a person practically conversant with the subject, 
as one of the most curious of all anomalies, that whereas the sole 
object of all this apparatus is the infliction of punishment, there is no 
part of the whole matter to which so little attention la paid by those who 
are principally concerned in it. If the elucidation of a point of Jaw is 
required — ^if the question is, whether a particular fraud exactly comes up 
to what the law calls a false pretence, or crosses the invisible boundary 
between embezzlement and breach of trust — if it becomes necessary to 
abcortain, whether a question may lawfully be put to a witness in a 
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particular shape — the machinery for obtaining an ansAver is almost 
redundant; counsel will speak and judges will listen till the force of 
nature can go no further. If a question of foct is raised, it will be sifted 
with a degree of ingenuity which leaves little to be desired ; but when the 
judge has laid down the law, and the jury have found the facts, the 
interest of the case is over. The rest is matter of mere personal discre- 
tion. The judge looks at the prisoner for a few moments, makes him a 
little speech, and pronounces his sentence, often with a good deal of 
solemnity, but appai’cntly with singularly little principle. It may be 
six, nine, or twelve months’ imprisonment, or penal servitude for any term, 
from three years upwards. No one who has not tried knows the sense of 
helplessness which enters the mind of a man who has such a function to 
perform even in tlie humblest degree. It is just as easy to say nine as to 
say six months — to siiy six years’ penal servitude as to say four ; and the 
question which of the two is to be said has to be settled in a very short 
time, without consultation, advice, or guidance of any description what- 
ever. Yet the sentence is the gist of the proceeding. It is to the trial 
what the bullet is to the powder. Unless it is what it ought to be, 
the counsel, the witnesses, the jury, and the summing up, to say nothing 
of Ihc sheriff with his coach, javclin-inen and trumpeters, are a mere 
hrutum fulmen — they miglit as well have stayed at home but for the credit 
of the thing. 

It is an old reproach against the criminal law of this country that it 
considers prisoners in the light of game, j)rotected for tlie amusement and 
profit of the genth'men sportsmen by elaborate rules of evidence and pro- 
cedure, which give them as large a chance of escape as is ncccssjiry to 
keep up the interest of the pursuit. This, which has been called the 
“ sporting theory of criminal justice,” is no doubt susceptible of a good 
deal of illustration ; but nothing can set it in so clear a light as the com- 
parative importance attached to the trial and the punishment. A pack of 
hounds, and a number of men, dogs, and horses will spend hours in hunt- 
ing a fox, which, when caught, is abandoned to the dogs without an 
obser^'ation. The criminal, when fairly run down, is sentenced by the 
judge, and turned over to another set of authorities utterly unconnected 
with and unrelated to him, as if the law had nothing whatever to do with 
a man after asserting its right to punish him. Between the jiulges who 
sentence and the gaolers and managers of convict prisons who punish, 
there is no sort of relation. They act upon different principles, and con- 
stantly pull different ways. The judge, struck by some special act of 
malignity or cruelty in a prisoner’s conduct, gives him six or eight years* 
penal servitude instead of four. When the prisoner gets to the convict 
prison, tlie special reason which caused the sentence is unknown. The 
man is considered simply as a prisoner under an eight years* sentence, and 
is put through a course of discipline to which his offence may have, and 
often has, absolutely no relation whatever. Some years ago, a young 
man, infuriated at an assault, committed either on himself or his brother, 
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ran home, got a swordstick, and ran it througli the aggressor’s heart. lie 
was convicted of manslaughter, and sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servi- 
tude. Apart from this unhappy outbreak, he was a person of excellent 
character, and, in parttcular, he was thoroughly honest and industrious. 
Yet he would have to be passed through Sir ‘Joshua Jebb’s mill for 
reforming professional thieves and robbers, as if his crime had been one 
of idleness and dishonesty. 

There is every reason to believe that much of the dissatisfaction which 
exists as to the treatment of convicts arises from this complete want of 
connection between those who assess, and those who inflict the punish- 
ment. The effect would no doubt be produced, more or less, wherever 
the cause cxistel; but the cause in Kugland acts with peculiar energy, on 
account of features of tlie criminal law with which people in general 
are not acquainted. Probably, no system in tlie world loaves so wide a 
discretion to the judges in the matter of tlic amount of punishment, and 
none renounces more complottly the attempt to adapt in any way what- 
ever the kind of punishinent to the nature of the offence. 

A few words on tin* history and present condition of the ciiminal law 
will not only illustrate the fad. but shoiv the cause of it. The criminal 
law has gone through three principal pliasis or stages. The first may 
be said to have been ended with the Stuarts ; the second lasted till 
the time of Geoi-ge IV. ; and the tliird has lasted from that lime to the 
present day. The law was first reduced to something bke a settled con- 
dition in the times of Henry III. and Edwaid 1. In the four following 
centuries parts of its procedure — trial by battle, for instance — became 
obsolete, and other parts, such as trial by jury, undcrw’'cnt a great change 
of character ; but the definitions of crimes, and tlie puniOiments allotted 
to them, underwent surprisingly little alteration. They might be divided 
inl^ three principal classes — political offences, felonies, and irisdemeanors. 
It would be IK) easy matter to draw the lines by 'which thc.se classes w'ere 
distinguislied from each other ^^ith any api)roach to accuracy, or to show 
what were their legal relations to each otlier. Indeed, political offences 
no 'er were technically distinguished from other felonies and niisde- 
m-\anors; their general nature, as far as regarded punishinent, is easily 
understood. The distinction between felonies and misdemeanors Avas 
piobably originally meant to divide crimes which w'ere levelled against 
the security of life and property, such as murder, robbery, and arson, 
from those which partook rather of the nature of private injuries, like 
libel, or a private assault, or a riot. . 

The punishments for political offences were either death in the most 
horrible form, or ruinous fines, often accompanied by the utmost severities, 
in the way of imprisonment, and even mutilation. The punishment 
for felony, in almost every instance, was death. The punishment for 
misdemeanor was fine and imprisonment, both or either, to which might 
be added whipping or the pillory, at the discretion ot the court. The 
heedless and wanton severity of this barbarous system Avaa ccmsiderably 
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mitigated by exceptions as irrational and capricious as itself. The law 
of benefit of clergy reduced the punishment for many felonies to a short 
imprisonment, or burning in the hand by branding the brawn of the 
thumb— a punishment of which the severity depended principally on the 
temper of the executioner. The general result was that for nearly 400 
years criminals ran a considerable chance of being hung; but if they 
escaped that, they escaped, in cases which did not affect the Government, 
with something like practical impunity. In tlie latter part of the seven- 
teenth and throughout the whole of the eighteenth, and even in the be- 
ginning of tlie nineteenth century, this barbarous system, — which, amongst 
other defects, had that of being so meagre that it left many most serious 
crimes unpunislicd, and so technical that it constantly allowed criminals to 
escape through the most ridiculous quibbles, — was adapted to the altered 
circumstances of society by some of the clumsiest, most reckless, and most 
cruel legislation that ever disgraced a civilized country. Every sort of trifle 
•was erected into a “felony without benefit of clci’gy a crime, that is, for 
which the culprit was immediately, and on the first offence, to be put to 
death ; and this was varied by provisions aflixing in some instances the 
punishment of transportation for various terms, differing in the most arbi- 
trary manner, to pai*ticular offences, created not with any general views at 
all, but because the faiicj^ of the public was struck by some particular case 
for which no special provision happened to have been made. If tliis blood- 
thirsty and irrational code had been consistently carried out, it would 
have produced a reign of terror quite as ci*ucl as that cf the French 
llcvolulion, and not half so excusable. It owed its exist(‘uce to the fact 
that its administration was as capricious as its provisions were bloody. 
Not a twentieth part of the persons capitally convicted were executed. 
Some were imj)ri.soned, many transported to various parts of the world, 
principally to the American colonic.s, from wdiicli they seldom returned, 
and not a few were compelled to serve in tlie army and navy, probably 
to encourage the others. 

For between forty and fifty years this cruel and reckless system has 
been gradually superseded liy cue which leaves notliing to be desired on 
the score of humanity, but which is as deeply tainted with the original 
vice of recklessness and utter want of system as the older laws which it 
has super.'‘eded. The puiiisliiiient of death 'wa.s superseded by transporta- 
tion, wliieli in its turn has given place to penal servitiulo, and imprison- 
ment and hard labour have taken the place of the old-fitshioncd imprison- 
ment in tlie common gaol — one of the stupidest penalties tliat ever was 
dcviw'd. Numerous and costly experiments have been made as to the 
best way of inflicting these punishments, with an eye both to the 
punishment and to the reformation of tho.se who undergo them. In 
pursuance of these scheine.s, establishments have been set up which are 
models of organization, intelligence, and patience; Init no one appears 
to have noticed tlie fact lliat tlui&e scherues, admirably intended, and most 
ingeniously executed, are so many uncomiected experiments, and that 
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the criminal law, by which their principles ought to be ascertained and 
regulated, has itself no principles whatever. 

One of the minor defects of the criminal legislation of the last century 
was the incoherent, irrational, and incredibly intricate variety of its 
secondary punishments. When a judge was not compelled to sentence a 
man to death, he was, generally speaking, obliged to transport or imprison 
him for not loss than some specified term, and these minimum punishments 
not only varied in degree in the most arbitrary manner, but were frequently 
far too severe for cases 'which fell within the definitions of crimes to which 
they were affixed. In order to meet this evil, an Act was passed which 
does away with all minimum punishments whatever (except in one or two 
cases of little practical importance), and empow^ers the judges in every 
case whatever to give as little penal servitude and as little imprisonment, 
either with or without hard labour, as tliey think fit. The latitude of 
their discretion in the other direction is not quite so great,. but it docs not 
happeti in one case in a hundred that a judge is restrained by the law 
fiDin giving as much punishment as he thitiks the case deserves. The 
general result of these circumstances is that the punishments which the 
law awards are determined in amount soh^ly by the individual impression 
of the judge at the time of trial, and in kind are confined in the common 
run of cases to pencal servitude, and imprisonment with or without hard 
labour. The infliction of death for murder is almost, if not quite, the 
only instance in which any attempt has been made to observe any peculiar 
proportion between the punishment and the crime. 

It follows from this that the whole subject of legal punishments must 
be regarded as one on which we have almost everything to learn from 
experience. It is by no means uncommon to read statements to the effect 
that the system of deterring punishments has been tried and lias failed, 
and that we are therefore committed by past experience to confine our- 
selves to punishments intended solely or principally to reform. This is 
far from being the case. Onr mode of punishing has been so reckless 
and unsystematic that wc have never given any system a full trial. 
We did indeed at one time punish a certain proportion of prisoners 
selected almost at random with barbarous severity, but the severity 
wua so capricious, and the law so unceitain, that the severity had 
not a fair chance. It cannot be said to have failed, for it never was 
consistently tried. On the other hand 'wt have never thoroughly 
tJ’ied the reforming S 3 ’stem. If it is essential to the true theory of 
punishment that prisoners should undergo a sort of semi- collegiate 
education at the public expense, we ought at least to detain our pupils 
long enough, and superintend them afterwards with sufficient care to 
have a reasonable security that we really have moulded their character 
into the desired shape ; but we have not done this. The whole system of 
short sentences is opposed to the reforming theory. It proceeds on the 
notion that punishment is intended to deter, and that in cases of an 
ordinary kind a short sentence will have sufficient deterring effect. Hence 
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oiir practice is contradictory and Halts between two opinions. The 
sentences are passed upon one principle, and the discipline under them is 
arranged upon another. 

The bad, and, indeed, absurd effects of this state of things will be made 
clear by a short enumeration of the commoner kinds of crimes. We are 
apt to talk as if crime was a single, definite habit, and as if criminals 
formed a well-defined class, all the members of which were addicted to 
ilie same practices. In point of fact, this is utterly unlike the truth. 
There are several well-defined classes of crimes, and to punish them all in 
the same way, even though they may be punished in a different degree, is 
as absurd as to prescribe the same treatment for every kind of disease. 
All offences against the law are crimes in the general sense of tlio word. 
It is as much crime — as much a violation of law — ^not to sweep the 
snow from the pavement in front of one’s hou^e as to commit murder, for 
the law enjoins the one act as expressly as it forbids the other. The 
crimes, hoAvcver, which peojde generally mean by the word “ciiinc” are 
those offences against the law which arc also grave offences against 
morality, and are besides of common occurrence. They may be broadly 
but accurately classed under a small number of heads. They arc either 
the infliction of bodily injury, mortal or not ; theft under various 
foiTUs, accompanied or not with violence to the person or to the habita- 
tion ; malicious injuries to property by fire or otherwise ; forgery in 
various forms, and offences against the coin. This enumeration, short as 
it is, will be found to include very nearly cveiy ofTence that occurs 
in the ordinary routine of business in the criminal courts. Any one 
who will take tlie tiouble of consulting the five or .six Acts of Parliament 
which noAv define the various f(»rms of these crimes, and determine 
the punishmenfs to which those who commit them are liable, may 
satisfy himself not only as to the extraordinary amount of the dis- 
cretion intni.sted to the judges in the matter of punishment, but also as 
to the necessity for giving them that di.screlion in the existing state of 
the law. Offbnees of the most widely different character arc included 
in the same definition. Kurglary, for instance, includes not merely the 
breaking open of a carefully secured house by a gang of ruffians armed 
to the teeth 'with all sorts of deadly weapons, and fully prepared to use 
them, but also the breaking of a baker’s window at five minutes past nine 
on a summer’s evening by a hungry boy who wants to steal a penny loaf. 
Manslaughter includes shooting dead a policeman who arrests without a 
warrant a person W'ho lias been guilty of a conspiracy to murder. It 
also includes the case of killing by negligent driving, or by throwing a 
stone in a foolish joke. In these and some other cases the defini- 
tions of the crimes might be improved, but in others no skill in defining 
will give much clue as to the punishment. Bigamy, for instance, may 
be a very venial offence if the second wife is not deceived, or if the first 
lias been long missing. It may be a crime more deliberate than rape, 
and not less injurious to the victim. Perjury may be little worse than a 
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deliberate lie. It may be the instrument of the worst kind of murder, or 
of robbery far more malignant and injurious than is committed by the 
most audacious garotter. It is clear from this that the law as it stands 
gives no security at all for anything approaching to uniformity of punish- 
ments, and it never can give such a security until it has provided means 
for performing and combining the results of three independent processes* 
These are, the classification of crimes, the classification of criminals, and 
the classification of punishments. When these three operations have 
been performed it will be possible to bestow upon the punishment of 
offenders a degree of care bearing some sort of proportion to that which 
is at present expended, wisely and properly, on the proof of the fact tliat 
they arc criminals. The ciiniinal law is at present in the condition in 
which medical practice would be If, alter bestowing the utmost possible 
care on the diagnosis of a di'^casc, a physician took no trouble at all about 
his prescription. The judge who sentences a man to penal servitude after 
a trial which is a model of patience and impartiality, is just like a 
doctor who, after spending half the morning in finding out that liis 
patient was consumptive, should politely show him the door, saying as 
he did so, “Go and spend 25/. in drugs at such a chemist's.” It would be 
impossible within the limits of an article, and il it were possible it 
w*ould not be interesting to general readers, to point out the way in 
which the performance of these different operations could be practically 
ensured; but some of the principles on which they ought to proceed 
may be indicated. The classification of crimes ought to bo based on 
the moral sentiment which the crime would excite in the public at 
large if it were an isolated act in the life of a man otherwise unobjec- 
tionable. The moral sentiment deiieiids partly on the consequences of 
the act, partly on the character which it presupposes on the part of the 
person guilty of it. Crimes which not only involve disastrous conse- 
quences to others, but afford evidence of odious qualities in those who 
commit them, should form the first class. Crimes which involve disastrous 
consequences to society, but do not afford evidence of especially odious 
qualities in the criminal, would form the second class ; and crimes which 
afford evidence of odious qualities in the criminal, biit do not involve 
di-.astrous consequences to society, the third. The odious qualities which 
most frequently display themselves in crime are malignity — whether in the 
form of cruelty or vengeance ; lust ; and recklessness — the quality which 
would lead a man to carry out his own purposes with perfect indiffaence 
to the interests of others, though he might not feel any active or individual 
ill-will to them : the .temper which would lead a man to upset a railway 
train for the pleasure of seeing the confusion. I ombino any one of these 
tempers of mind with an act highly injurious to others, and the worst 
form of crime is the result. Murder; the intentional infliction of great 
bodily injury ; robbery or burglary, accompanied by bodily violence, or 
by the use of weapons, or by the display of the physical force of num- 
bers; rape; arson; extortion by threats; perjury, with intent to procure 
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the punishment of innocent persons: — are crimes of this kind, and would 
form the most prominent members of the first class in a classification of 
crimes. The second class in such a classification would be composed of 
crimes injurious to the public, but showing no specially odious qualities 
in the criminal. It would include the largest number of offences, .^nd 
those which occur far more frequently than any others; those, namely, 
which arise from tlie love of gain, especially forgery, coining, and theft in 
its various forms. The third class — crimes which are not injurious to the 
public, or in which the injury to the public is a subordinate feature, the 
principal feature being the odious nature of the qualities which they 
display — are uncommon, though a few instances miglit be mentioned, if 
it were desirable to do so. The offence of cruelty to animals is one of 
them. There arc others on which it is better not to be too explicit. 
These crimes are of rare occurrence, and will need no further notice. 

Such being the classification of criiiioci, how are criminals to bo clas.si- 
fied ? Considered with reference to the particular crimes of which tliey 
are guilty, they may act either with or without deliberation and special 
provocation ; and conridered witli reference to their habits of life, they 
may be either professional or occasional criminals. 

In order to arrive at a jiroper classification of punishments, it is 
necessary to compare these classifications of crimes and criminals with 
certain well-established principles as to the object of punishment. These 
principles are that the object of punishment is the prevention of crime, 
which is effected partly by the effects produced on the criminal, and partly 
by the effects prcKluced on the public. The effect on the criminal may be 
either to take from him the power or the vill to repeat bis offence. He 
is deprived of the po^^cr by death, or by impribonnieiit as long as it l.isis. 
He is deprived of the will either by terror, or by riTormation, The efli'ct 
on the public is to produce in tlie minds of those 'who arc predisj>osed to 
commit crimeh tenor of tlie consequences, and in those who are not, haired 
of the crime itself, which gradually becomes a prevailing sentiment in the 
majority of every civilized community, and so holds them back from yield- 
ing to the temptation of entertaining the question whether or not they shall 
commit crimes. This secondary effect of punishment, though often over- 
looked, is most important. If any person of ordinary decency and morality 
will honestly ask himself what is the real reason why he would not commit 
a murder, however great might be the gain, and however small the risk, he 
will find that no small part of his reluctance to do so arises from the horror 
in which the crime is universally held, and which he as one of the public 
shares. If he asks why the public universally hold murder in horror, ho 
will find that it is to a great extent due to the fact that murder is a capital 
crime. If the law excluded certain forms of murder from the definition 
of that offence — duelling, for instance — the public disapproval of them 
would bo greatly diminished. The ways, then, in which punishment 
operates arc by disabling or reforming, which affects only the convicted 
criminal; by terror, which affects the convicted criminal and all persons 
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lil.cly to commit similar crimes; and by association, which affects the 
public at large. What, then, are the means which society has at its 
disposal for the production of any one of these results 7 There is, first, 
the punishment of death ; secondly, imprisonment or penal servitude in 
its various forms ; and, lastly, the infliction of bodily pain, of which 
flogging is the only form now employed or suggested. Doath is disabling, 
and also terrifying in the highest degree. Imprisonment and penal servi- 
tude are disabling while they last, and combine the deterrent and reform- 
ing elements in different degrees, according to the nature of the discipline 
to A\hich the convicts are subjected. Bodily pain is highly deterrent, 
and may or may not be reforming, according to the chaiactcr of the 
pcison punishwd. By combining these observations with the preceding 
ones, it may bo shown wliat criminals it is necessary to di3.':j^le, to terrify, 
or to reform, and in respect of what sort of crimes, and also what are the 
caseb in which it is important to sanction and gratify public indignation 
against particular piacticis. In other "words, these principles and 
classifications afford the fii^t steps towMrds the solution of the problem^ 
How ought convicts to be dealt Avith ? This is closely connected Avith 
another questicm, Avhich must be considered Avitli it: How far is it 
possiliV, regard being had to the means at the disposal of the legislature, 
and to the average permanent condition of the public mind, to deter men 
by terror, to disable them fiom crime, to sanction and to gratify public 
indignation against paiticular ofiences, and to reform by discipline ? 

Fiist, then, hoAv far is it possible to deter men from crime by terror ? 
If the public sentiment permitted it, there can be no doubt that they might 
be deterred to any extent. No man would pick a pocket if he saAv a 
pistol pointed at his head, and kncAv that he Avould be shot dead the 
instant he had seized the coveted article, and there can be no doubt that 
if theft Avere punished Avith instant death Avheiiever it Avas detected, and 
if the public used every effort to detect it, men would not steal. Un- 
sparing persecution, carried out Avith relentless determination, Avill put 
down even Avhat men hold most sacred. It is perfectly possible to put 
doAvn a religious or political movement even Avhen it is supported by the 
strongest public sympathy and the highest abstract principles. There 
can 1 f' no doubt that the same course might bo taken wdth crime, 
and that if criminality Avere hunted as vigorously in England as hete- 
rodoxy used to be in Spain, there AAOuld in course of time be as few 
criminals here as there Avere heretics there. The weak point of Dra- 
conian systems is the uncertainty and compassion of their administra- 
tion. Hang every thief, and there w-ill be no theft. Reprieve some 
ignorant lad or starving Avomnn who has committed a theft, and the 
efficiency of the law is gone. Hence the real limit to deterrent punish- 
ment is public feeling. A certain amount of deterrent punishment the 
public in its average moods will endure. The introduction of any further 
amount destroys the certainty of the law, and so weakens its effect 
indefinitely. IIow far, then, Avill the public nlloAv deterrent punishment to 
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be carried ? The answer to this question must depend upon individual 
experience and observation. There are, however, some facts to go upon. 
Little or no general objection has been shown for some years past to the 
infliction of capital punishment in bad cases of murder, and on the last 
occasion wlien a man was hung for attempting to commit murder his 
execution produced general satisfaction. He had done his very utmost to 
kill a woman and thought that he had succeeded in doing it. Upon any 
great emergency, when strong sentiments of vengeance or horror are 
excited, the public will not only tolerate, but demand great severity. 
Little or no remonstrance was made against the wholesale executions by 
which the Indian Mutiny was avenged and put down. On the whole, it 
appears highly probable that the public woiihl both tole’*atc or approve 
deterrent punishments of considerable severity in cases in wliieli their 
moral sympathies were greatly interested, or their fears vividly appealed 
to, and no doubt such punishments might be so managed as to have a 
great effect on persons disposed to commit crimes. Suppose, for iiic**-ancc, 
that the public w'ould allow a man convicted of some sj>eoialIy brutal and 
cruel assault on a woman to be kept for two y(*ars in solitary confinement 
and on low diet, and to receive during that poiiod a dozen lashes from a 
cat-and-iline-tails every six weeks, there can be no doubt that if he survived 
the punishment he would never forget it ns long as he lived. If some 
such discipline formed an indispensable preface to all reformatory punish- 
ments, it could hardly fail to terrify criminals. How far in point of fact 
the public would go in this direction it is of course impr>ssiblo to say; but 
there can be little doubt that by careful selection both of the crimes to be 
subjected to such punishments, and of the particular cases in which they 
should be inflicted, the deteiring force of the law might be very greatly 
increased. This incidentally ansvers the question as to the cusen in 
which public indignation can be directed iigainst particular crimes and 
gratified by their punishment. Wliercver the feeling exists it can ‘be 
deepened and intensified by legislation in accordance with it. Where it 
does not exi.^t legislation can hardly create it. The horror which murder 
excites is deepened by hanging murderers, because it has an independent 
source of its own ; but if men were hung for obtaining goods by false 
pretences, the law, and not the crime, would be the subject of horror. 

The cases in which disabling punishmemts would be permitted by 
public feeling arc not very numerous, but they are most important. 
Death, the most disabling of all punishments, will no doubt continue to 
be confined to murder ; though it is to be regretted that the power of 
inflicting it for attempts to murder, and possibly also for the most aggra- 
vated forms of burglary and highway robbery, should have been altogether 
given up ; but imprisonment for very long terms, in some cases even 
for life, would no doubt be not only tolerated, but cordially approved of 
by the public, in cases of crimes committed by professional criminals, 
evo;i if the Crimea themaelves were not apecially repulsive in a moral 
point of view. A man who, after some four or five convictions for felony, 
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is convicted once more, and who has been for years living upon crime, is 
like a pirate — hostib hmani generis, Legidators may be sure that in 
shutting up for life rogues of this description they would have the public 
voice fully and justly on their side. 

The question how fir and how criminals can be reformed is one 
which there is some difficulty in discussing fairly when the public are 
in a state of panic. It would, however, be a pitiful thing if the brutali- 
ties of a few scoundrels were allowed to undo all that has been effected 
in favour of a very miserable part of the human race for the last half 
century. By attending to the clas^^ilication of crimes and criminals, and 
to the nature of the means at the disposal of philanthropic governors of 
convict piisons — and notwithstanding the floods of ridicule poured on 
Sir Joshur Jebb, he may well be pioud of that honcmrahle title — it is 
easy to see in general what are the liiiiits within ivhich ciiminals can be 
reformed. The means, and the only effectiie means of reform which the 
best managed piison can supply, are discipline and enforced industry. To 
pome extent it nia} give good habits, but it cannot purify the heart, and 
no one ought to expect it to do so. When, therefore, the criminal has 
}ielded to great ttauptation, or has been led astray by bad company, by 
bnd education, or, as may be sometimes the case, by misdirected notions 
of cour.igo, independence, oi love of adventure, there aic gicat hopes that 
he may be reformed. There is a relation, and there might and ought to 
be a close relation, botiveen the treatment and the disease ; but there is 
a sort of corruption which this kind of discipline has no tendency at 
all to afiect. The shameless rogue who has deliberately and systema- 
tically taken up crime as his business, and looks upon periods of penal 
seivitude as intei^als of bad luck; and still more, the infamous wretches 
who are stained wdlli crimes wdiich are perhaps even more lo^dhsome than 
dangerous — the iniird('r(‘r, the ravisher, the man who extorts by false 
accusations, tlie robber who habitually uses violence, — arc not people whom 
discipline will afhet at all. They belong to another class, and ought to 
be treated on a dilferciit principle from common criminals. The horrible 
coiiso(iuenccs of mixing up all these men in one mass are beginning to 
nnke themselves felt; and it should be fully understood that the true 
n ^ edy is to be found in varying the kinds as well ns the periods of 
punishment to which men are subjected. Look, for instance, at the frightfid 
case, which occurred last summer, of the Fordingbridge murder. A man 
commits a rape. He is sentenced to a certain term of penal servitude, 
diu-ing which he has to work, say, nine hours a day, is well fed, and has 
nine hours’ sleep every night in a sufficiently warm and comfortable bed. 
When he comes out he repeats his first offence, this time with the addition 
of murder. Would any reasonable man have expected any other result 7 
What was there in his previous sentence either to deter or to reform him 7 
Sharp physical pain, the lowest diet, the hardest lodging, might have had 
some chance of taming him, and if these hardships had shattered his 
constitution and even shortened bis life, he would have had no right to 
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complain. Tlie knowledge that he had to suffer these evils would at any 
rate have been a warning to others, and if he had b(‘en imprisoned, as he 
ought to have been for many years, he would liave been harmless to every 
one except himself. Our lu'cdless and unsystematic w^ay of punishing which 
puts such a crime as his on a level, s^y, -with passing a forged note, was the 
cause in this case of the sacrifice of two lives, his victim’s and his owui. 

The general result of the whole is that crimes involving great moral 
atrocity as 'well as great public mischief should be met by deterrent and 
also by disabling punishments — that crimes of less magnitude committed 
by professional criminals should be visited with disabling punishments, 
and that the punishments in use at present should be confined to cases in 
which there is reasonable ground to hope for real reform. 

It W'oiild be no very difficult matter to carry out some parts, at all 
events, of this scheme. Tlie law is now brought into a shape and size in 
w’hich it would be comj»anitivoly easy to say wdiich dimes should be 
made the objects of what might be called exemj)lary punishment, nor 
would it be really difficult to ascertain whether a man convicted of some 
offence which did not fall under tliis category deserved to be treated as a 
professional criminal. As matters stand at present, previous convictions 
can generally be charged in indictments for felony, in order to render 
a man liable to aggravated punishment. There is no real reavon 
why power should not be given to indict u man so convicted for 
being a professional criminal. It might be provided tliat if it "was 
shown by evidence that he had been convicted a certain number of 
times, and that he was in the habit of associating with persons known 
to be thieves or bad characters, the burden of proving that he got 
his living honestly should be thrown upon him. He miglit bo examined 
as to his life, Ijis companions, liis me?ms of earning wages, and the like, 
and evidence might be admitted of his cliaractr*!*. If, as tljc result of the 
whole inquiry, the jury were satisfied that he lived by crime, and AVius a 
habitual criminal, he ought to be imprisoned lor life, and prevt^nted at all 
events from doing further mischief. Probably the jury will not feel mucl 
difficulty in knowing what to think of a man who, being convicted of a 
burglary, committed in a thoroughly skilful professional way, appeared 
to have been previously convicted of various offences as often as twelve 
or fifteen times; yet this is not an imaginary case. It actually hnj)peued 
in one of the Midland counties Ics^ than a year ago. The prisoner Avaa 
sentenced to eighteen years’ penal servitude, whatever that may mean, 
but he will probably be revisiting his old haunts long before the year 
1 « 79 . 

In addition to these alterations, it would be no doubt desirable to 
examine closely the state of the existing convict prisons. There is pro- 
bably a good deal of ignorance and prejudice in the universal chorus of 
indignation raised against them, but without entering at large into the 
subject, a few remarks upon it may be permitted. In the first j)lnce it 
might be foretold with certainty that the system would err on the side of 
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indulgence. To a humane and educated man, the task of inflicting pain 
must always be odious in comparison with that of regulating a sort 
of system of education. There is also a natural love in all officials, 
especially in all military men, for the system, completeness, and organi- 
zation of a great establishment, and the combination of these con- 
siderations forms a strong temptation to any manager Uo try to make his 
convict establishment in a sense cheerful and comfortable. A man whose 
life is passed in managing, providing for, and regulating convicts, comes 
inevitably, if he is a kind-hearted and good-natured man, to forget their 
worst features, and look upon them more or L*ss as his dependants. The 
worst tlint can fairly be said of Sir Joshmi Jebb seems to be, that he may 
have been too sanguine and liberal in bis philanthropy. It is, however, fair 
to liim to call attention to the fact that he has expressly admitted that the 
Knglish corivi:! system is not suited for the worst class of rogues. In a 
statement published in a condensed form in this Magazine,* .after quoting 
fiom 21\c Times an obs(*rvation that tlie professional criminals constitute 
the ugly per-centage of ilie coiiviets — witli which nothing can be done — 
the true blackamoors of the sy.-^l em who can never be WMshed white,” lie 
adds, Here it is, and perhaps h^re only, we fail.” In oilier words, the 
system i*?, on his ow»" showing, quite unfit for the very class whom of all 
^♦h< rs it is nioot important to punish effectually. Some sixty or seventy 
thoroughly hardened professional footpads and garotters are enough to 
throw all London into a panic, and when the public ask why this is so, 
they are told that penal scivitudc is not intended for gentlemen of this 
pel suasion. It would bo well to make an effort to meet their peculiar 
views. Even if it sliould seem too extensive and difficult an undertaking 
to devise new classifications of crime and new systems of punishment for 
special cases, and if, as tlicre is great reason to fear, it is true that the 
objections to transportation are really conclusive, it is the greritest of all 
mistakes to ra.akc convicts too comfortable. To honest poverty it is the 
most cruel insult, to the criminals themselves it is cruel kindness, for 
their crimes are due in almost every case to “ the lust of the flesh, the 
lust rf the eye, and the pride of life.” It would be an outrage on decency 
to paint with any approach to truth the inside of the minds of prisoners. 
If their habitual language is the best index to thorn, they must contain 
abysses of blasphemy and filth which can hardly be imagined. Take a 
man of this kind, feed him well, work him lightly, let him have plenty of 
sleep in a soft and warm bed, and confine liim for years to the society of 
persons of liis own class and sex, and you expose him to temptations far 
gj-oatiT than libraries of tracts and armies of chaplains can encounter. 
Monkish austerities liad their meaning. It was not for nothing that the 
monks recommended fasting and bodily austerities, and though the 
subject cannot well be fully discussed, no one who thinks upon it can fail 
to see that hard work and spare diet would be in the highest degree 

CvrnhiU Ma<jazinc for 1861, vol. iv. page 240. 
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necessary to men in the circumstances of convicts, even if the matter of 
punishment were out of the question. 

One simple mode of securing this result suggests itself to observers from 
the outside. Why should these men be provided for in all respects merely 
because they are criminals ? "Why might they not work for their living, 
and suffer all the hardships that honest men suffer in the daily struggle 
for subsistence. Suppose that on his introduction to Dartmoor or Port- 
land the convict were addressed thus: — “ There is the quarry, and there 
is a pickaxe. The terms are so much for every ton of stone; and if 
you work uncommonly hard, you will be able to earn, say, 6s. a week. 
Honest labourers have to support a family on 9s. or 10s. Out of 
that you must find yourself. The rent of your cell is so much, and will 
be stopped out of your wages : and there will also be a weekly stoppage 
to pay for your clothes. Everything else you can buy at stated prices at 
shops in the prison. Now work or be idle, just as you please ; but 
observe, you do not get one penny beyond what you earn. If you are ill, 
you may go into liospital, but you will have to pay so much a week, and 
you must work out your debts before you leave the prison. If you refuse 
to work, you may settle the question with your own stomach ; but if you 
rebel, or steal from the other convicts, or are disobedient to, or assault the 
warders, theie is a court in the nature of a drumlicad court-martial 
constantly sitting, which will do justice upon you with surprising prompti- 
tude, and in the same way in which soldiers and sailors are punished.” 
If this kind of remedy were applied, we should hear little of either luxu- 
rious living or idleness. The convicts would have no right to complain. 
They would be merely undergoing the common lot — working for thf‘ii 
living like honest men — subject only to such special restraints as their 
own misconduct had rendered necessary. In this way good and bad fortune 
would apportion itself in prison pretty much as it does in the rest of the 
world. The active man would be moderately comfortable, the idle one 
would be wretched ; and the calamities and personal advantages which do 
not depend upon morality would fidl, as it pleased Providence, as they do 
on the rest of mankind. This suggestion miglit be applied to every sort 
of punishment: to persons subjected to deterrent or disabling imprison- 
ment, as well as to those who have to undergo tliat whicli is more directly 
reformatory. It would substitute for an artificial discipline, which it is 
hardly possible to regulate in a satisfactory manner, a natural discipline, 
which would regulate itself with no trouble at all. 
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^vd Jvnc^ 1770 : Paris, — The Yicomte de Grandchamps called this 
morning — pplendiJ aa usual, with buttons of Koman mosaic on his velvet 
coat, and his point-laco Jabot the true cufTrc-colour now in vo^uc. What 
an apo of pretension it is ! The dandy conceals his own fine hair beneath 
a hideous crop of the barljor’s invention. The ladies cover their fair skins 
with roup-o and little pat(*h(*s of black ; the graceful play of their limbs is 
thwarted by home aitificial device to swell out their petticoats and nip in 
tlieir waists — even the pearly uliitenr'ss of their lace must be dyed in 
coffee to give it a look of aire * How preposttTous shall wo appear to 
future ages, when a more enlightened education and a higher tone of 
morality shall enable society to return to nature, consequently to beauty I 
I can fancy how the students of the next century will contrast the costume 
of our ladies — their petticoats tucked up to display their legs, attractively 
set off by coloured and embroidered stockings; their little feet distorted by 
high-heeled shoes ; their painted cheeks, their false hair, their little shade- 
less hats — with the long flowing robes indicating the graceful limbs 
without displaying them, the chaste wimple, the modest veil of the 
middle ages. 1 can fancy wdiat lesson they will deduct from these out- 
waid signs, and how they will understand only from pictures the reve- 
rential devotion of the knights of Saint Louis’s time for their noble ladies, 
and the familiar, lewd gallantry of the reign of Louis XV. To return to 
the vicomte, who suggested this digression. He entered, and threw 
himself indolently doAvn on the easiest of my arm-chairs, stretching out 
lli.^ legs the better to admire their exquisite proportions. 

Is it true,” he asked, “ that you are on the eve of giving up your 
liberty?” 

“ My liberty 1 what is that ? ” 

“ Ah! ” he replied, with a little laugh, btroking his calves the while, 
very good; what is his liberty ? — cynical as usual. Do not we bachelors 
come and go at will, order our own dinner, pursue our own pleasure, 
form our own little acquaintances, not to shock you with tenderer nameS| 
invite our own friends to our own banquets? Once married, man cher^ 
some one else rules all that ; you may pay the cost — ^that will be your 
share of the fun. It is true you may have separate establishments, but 
that is expensive, and no particular good.” 

“ All that may be the case in your manage, vicomte,” I replied ; ** but 
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I assure you it will not be so in mine. Time only can prove bow inurh 
marriage may increase or diminish my happiness ; but, decidedly, I shall 
remain master of my own house.” 

“ Then you will live in pei-petual warfare, and W’C shall soon see the 
marks of nails on yonr grave, sober face. That is a worse condition than 
the other.” 

** Neither one nor the other is necessary, I assure you.” 

“ Ah, poor Delaunay, what an infatuation ! I had hoped it mii^ht 
not bo true, when the fellow^s at the fencing-court told me you had asked 
the hand of Gabriello dc Vigny of her parents.” 

“ It is true that I have made proposals to the parents of Mademoiselle 
de Vigny,” I replied, witli a stress on the madtmoiselle he had so rudely 
omitted ; but I am not so sure of obtaining it.’* 

** You don’t moan to say De Vigny hesitated? — the hypocrite ! ” 

“ Not at all, but the young lady herself has not seen me ; she is blill 
in her convent.” 

“ And you think she ’will be consulted ? ” 

am sure she will ; I will not force myself upon any one.” 

“All, well, girls are all alike ! she will say yes. glad enough to have 
school and be Madame la Baronne Delaunay, with a handsome husband, 
a handsome house, and a handsome fortune. And then she will amuse 
herself. Poor things, they arc so caged up ! — they know nothing but 
restraint, wlicieas wc men, by marrying, either lose our liberty, or ” 

“ Valuable liberty, truly ! We do as wx like, because no one cares 
"wliat Ave do; stop out late because no one at home is longing for us ; 
form silly friendsliips because there is no one to fill up the blank in our 
heart.” 

“Our heart ! Really, Delaunay, conversation ivlth you is like reposing 
in a shady arbour 1 Fancy a man of tlie court of his Most Christian 
Majesty Louis XV. talking about our Ik arts ! Ab, here i.s Fran^*ois with 
chocolate ; I drink in that most innocent beverage to the success of your 
Arcadian dream. May your choice be as swTCt at^your chocolate.” 

And 80 he ran on, and I reasoned with him no longer. A qnoi bon ? 
It was not worth the trouble. But am I so sure of the wisdom of my 
plans? I have seen her portrait; it is charming. Her parents are 
w^orthy people, and she is only fifteen; surely, at that age, slie can have 
ficquircd no taint of the vices of the day, no taste for its artificial 
pleasures. She will yield to my superior experience. I will be so 
gentle with her; I will so truly make her feel the identity of our 
interests — but softly, she is not yet mine, she may never bear my name, 
for her wishes shall never bo forced for me. 

5f/i Jane. — Waited betimes on Madame de Vigny, for she had, I 
know”, fixed on the 4th for her daughter’s arrival in Paris,. and I could not 
rest till I had seen her and learnt my fate. There is a certain air of 
poverty ab(nit the apartments, in spite of the gentility of the lady's man- 
ners, which makes me fear that my fortune may be an acceptable prospect 
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to the De Vignys, and I more than ever determine to ascertain for myself 
if the parents dictate to the poor girl her choice. After a brief apology 
for presenting myself so early in the day, “ Is she arrived ? ” I asked, eagerly. 

Yes, indeed.” 

“ And she was quite willing to come ? ” 

‘‘ AVliat a question ! Gabriellc has never disobeyed her parents.” 

But was she glad, happy, or did she weep?” 

** Nay, I must admit she shed many tears ; but what would you expect? 
She has been with the good nuns seven years, and she loves them dearly. 
She is so young she had never thought of changing her condition ; and 
she is so timid, too. There wcie ^rls there no older than herself who 
cast sucli looks of envy upon her as she bade them farewell. ‘ Ab, how 
happy you will be I ’ they exclaimed. ‘ Come and see us when you are a 
great lady, and tell us all about court when you are presented.’ But my 
poor Gabriolle only kissed them, and wept without speakings They were 
all still standing behind the grille when wc diovo away. But she is 
quite happy tliis morning; listen, is not that a merry song?” 

She paused, and opened the window; from the little square garden 
beneatli rose a sweet carolling like the matins of a bird. IIow iny heart 
b'-at as 1 caught the vague outline of a female dress amongst the lilac- 
bushes ! 

“ Al), madame, let me go down to her. I must see her. 1 can wait no 
longer now 1 liave heard her voict 

“ What are you thinking of, baron ? blie lias no proper attire ; she 
still wears her poor little convent frock. I have already sent for the 
mtintua-makor. In a few days she shall be presented to you ; but to sec 
her alone before marriage, at any rate befoie signing the contract — 
impossible: that is never done. Monsieur le Baron must be a^^are 
of it?” 

“ I am, dear madame ; but I am not bound by any of our absurd for- 
malities myself, and 1 entreat you to set thorn aside in my f.ivour. Good 
heavens, madame I whaJ; idea have you formed of your future son, that 
} ou are afraid to trust him to speak to your daughter ? ” 

A^ I grew %varni the lady was obviously embarrassed between her 
strong, of the proprieties and her desire not to offend me. ** 1 wisli 
my husband were at home,” she sighed. 

** Listen, dear madame; you must allow me to see mademoiselle, for I 
have vowed never to marry a girl who cannot assure me tliat the volun- 
taiily becomes my wife.” 

The lady looked still more uncomfortable. “ She is so timid, she would 
not dare to tell you so much.” 

“ Well, at any rate you must let me try. Do you not see that I am 
only consulting her interest. You consent. I go then; I shall be almost 
in your presence in that arbour.” 

The lady fairly cried as she again muttered something about her poor 
attire, but I hastily left the room. The more blie desired the match, the 
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more determined 1 became to ascertain if the daughter was averse to it ; 
and a few seconds brought me into the garden Gabriellc was standing 
under a lilac-tree — the sun glancing in chequered rays through the boughs 
upon her brilliant hair, her vhite throat, her simple dress. Ah, I see that 
dear little liock now' — a W'hite chintz strewed with rosebuds ; her face 
was bent down over a lily-of-the-vallry she was smelling, but the profile 
w'as exquisite ; the little hands which held the flower were so delicate! 
My hast(* received a sudden check; it was for me to feel timid, uncertain. 
What if that lovely flow'er w'crc not for me ; ivhat if that sweet face w ere 
to turn away from me witli aversion. All my thoughts w'ere confused, 
woids failed me. Now that 1 had seen her, how could I bear to 
risk a refusal? 1 had almost resolved to rctuni to her mother, and beg 
her to plead my cause; but I could not stir — that girlish figuie, that 
elegant pose^ that beautiful head, enthralled me quite. Suddenly she 
turned round and perceived me; a crimson blush overspread her face and 
neck, and she was bounding aw’ay like a startled fawn, when I boldly 
caught her hand, and, gently detaining her, explained who I w'as, and that 
her mother had allowed me to visit her in tlie arbour. 

Poor little thing — how fiightciied — how agitated she looked I For 
seven years she had seen no man but the old priest ; and her dress fluttcrevl 
visibly with the beating of her heart. !My own taught me how to re- 
assure her. I had detei mined to be lus correct, as respectfully ceremonious 
as her mother’s scruples could hav'C desired; but with that darling, 
tiembling child by my side, how could I ? * I seated her on a little bench, 
on wliich there was barely room for u.s tw'o, and still retaining licr hai d, I 
said, simply, “ Gabriclle, your parents have allowed me to ask } ou to 
become ni} w ife — did they speak to } ou on the subject ? 

“Yes, Ml.” 

“ And the thought grieves you ? 

Thtie was a pause : I could see that she dared not answer openly. 

“ Do not be afraid, you are entirely your own mistress — no one will 
control your inclinations — no one will even persuade you in the matter. 
I will never see you again, if you tell me to go. If it dues not make you 
unhappy, I will remain with you a little while : may 17” 

“ Yes, sir,” she whispered. 

“ Then don’t tremble, so ; have confidence in me, for I seek only to 
make you happy. Look at me, and tell me if I am so very formidable ? ” 

She raised licr eyes as if from a habit of obedience, and dropped them 
again; then looked up again, voluntarily and steadily. The truthful, 
beautiful eyes 1 how I dived into their lustrous depths 1 That look sealed 
my fate. Gabriclle ceased to tremble. She said little — but she listened 
willingly; and before I quitted her side she had given me the lily-of-the- 
valley she had been smelling when 1 first saw her (I have it still). Ah 1 
what a change had taken place in my simsations when I rejoined 
mother 1 1 actually eaihyaced the good lady. 

“Well?” she said. 
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“ She is an angel. 1 have not deserved such happiness; and she will 
love me soon — I know she will. Ah, niadamc, how can I thank you 
enough for such a treasure. And her dress is charming. Pray do not 
alter it : do not spoil her lovely simplicity; do not make her look ever so 
little like the ladies of the court.’* 

The good mother was immensely relieved by my enthusiastic admira- 
tion, but she said her daughter mvst have the trousseau of a lady; and so I 
came home to my solitary house in a state of elysium. 

^th June. — My suit prospers; each day my Gabrielle (mine!) grows 
more familiar, more charming; but I fed a sort of panic, when I consider 
her extreme youth and inexperience. She Inia seen nothing, known 
nothing — she does not dislike me, but with whom could she compare me ? 
II(‘r mother takes her from house to house to pay the customary calls to 
her relatives before marriage; but I know too well how such visits are 
endured. A kiss on the forehead, with kind congratulations from tlic 
elders, a bow from the young cousin**, the distribution of a little box of 
bonbons, "which old and young chump with the same relish, and the 
ceremony is ended, without my timid little Gabrielle having raised her 
e)cs. 

I bliudder sometimes as I think the wretched marriages I have 
known, and fancy that peihaps the poor young bride w^as taken from her 
convent to the altai*, ignorant and innocent as my betrothed, and that, 
when it was too late, her eyes were opened, and her affections engaged 
when her duty bound her to another, a stranger 1 

It was my wish to retire to my chateau of St. Vermont, and there to 
lead wilh her such a life as cannot exist in this corrupt capital ; but her 
mother, I sec, expects her to bo presented at court, and I myself feel 
scruple as to the kindness of selecting her lot for her ere she Ins expe- 
rience to judge of it for herself. 

“ Yes, she must first sec a little more of life, and here, a propos^ arrives 
an invitation from the vicomte’s father, the Marquis de Gi’andchamps, to 
a fete champetre at his superb house at St. Maur. He tells me I am 
to meet Madame de Vigny and her lovely daughter, in whose honour the 
fete is given. Ah ! 1 have hardly patience to think of the old libertine 
carry iiij her about, and introducing her to his friends — male and female. 
Inconsistent that I am, is it not what I was just resolving w'as the juster 
course of the two ? ” 

Hi/* June . — The most lovely day favoured the marquis’s fete, which 
•was certainly a grand success. Madame de Vigny offered me a place in 
lier coach ; it is a most antiquated vehicle, and so heavy that her four fat 
Norman horses could barely drag it along at the rate of four miles an 
hour. But what mattered the slowness of their pace to me — ^with 
Gabrielle seated opposite to me, with her bright young fiice, listening to 
my account of everything the journey suggested, particularly the donjon 
of Vincennes ? Ah 1 1 could not resist the temptation of making those 
large eyes dilate witli terror, as I related to her, as graphically as I could, 
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some of the horrible adventures of prisoners immured for ever within 
those walls. 

** And arc there piisoncrs there now? ” she askedj looking s:idly at the 
fortified walls. 

Yes, many.” 

“ So you said when wo passed the Bastille,” she answered. ** Two 
prisons in one drive, and on such a brilliant summer’s day. The good 
God comfort the poor captives 1 ” 

I repented of the pictures^quencss of my descriptions — alas ! in no way 
exaggerated — when I found that 1 could not win another smile Irom her 
till we came suddenly at a turn of the road upon the Marne, winding 
here silvery bright in the sunshine, there blue and cool beneath the 
willows which oveihang it. The grounds of the marquis slope down to 
the water’s edge, brilliant with gaily-painted kioaques and Chinese sum- 
mer-houses. Poles supporting wreaths of lloweis, festooned, marked the 
approach to the house ; and almost ere we had passed the gates a group 
of would-be shepherdesses, attired in white and blue brocade, all loojied 
up with roses, and with blue ribbons floating from their crooks, advanced 
to welcome us and conduct us to the master of the revels. They were 
his daughters. Three years ago they were as fresh, as girlish as my 
Gabrielle. Noav their beauty is entirely obscured by artificial adorn- 
ments ; not a look is unsophisticated, not a gesture is natural. 

The fete, as might be expected, was splendid, and very much (labrielle 
seemed to enjoy it, except when her modesty suffered as she was bronglit 
too prominently forward to public notice. I think what pleased her most 
■was a delightful concert, in which the vicomte had performed to great 
perfection a selection from Piccini’s Dido, 

‘‘ Ah I ” said the old marquis, observing her delight, “ you young 
people find ideasure in all that wandering up and down, wdiich, to me, is 
little better than tuning the instruments. Jf you had heard Lulli i»l:iy 
the violin, so tender, so simple, yet so ^voiulerful ! It is my son who is 
•wild after Piccini ; he ordered the concert. He takes his part with such 
vehemence, that he has written at least twenty satires against Gluck ; and 
at that famous battle at the Palais Royal he i.s bclitwed to have knocked 
down about a dozen Gliickites with the feather out of his hat, which was 
the only weapon he had at 'command. 

“All wdiich,” I observed, dca?s not hinder Gliick fiom being the 
greatest composer we have ever had, as I hope to prove to Mademoiselle 
de Vigny to-morrow, at the representation of his Orfeo^ 

The old marquis smiled. “ I should have guessed you were a 
Gluckite, always of the severe school. Ah I mademuisclle, you must 
enliven your future husband ; make him one of us, Do not allow him to 
frown down upon ouy innocent fiivolity, like a Parisian Cato, Time is 
so short; why not improve it by gilding its wings, since wo cannot clip 
them, and crowning it with flowers, since we cannot conceal its old bald 
head,” 
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The marquis then begged me to lead out Mademoiselle dc Vigny for 
a minuet ; bul tliough her mother nodded approvingly at the proposal, 
Gabriclle herself grew pale with timidity. She dared neither refuse nor 
accept; and most gratefully she thanked me when I assured her that she 
was thcTo on^y for her own pleasure, and need do nolliing that was painful 
to herself. 

On our rc'tiirii home, as tlie moon was at the full, Madame dc 
Vigny had caused no footman to attend us with torches — the way, too, 
b(‘ing so long ; but tlie moon was often obscured by clouds, or concealed 
by the tops of the trees. In passing along the Bois de Vincennes we 
were for nearly half an hour in dnikness. Madame slept profoundly. 
Never before laid 1 had my betrothed so entirely to myself; and from low 
^^lli‘^pers of a.Oeclion we sank into a silence more eloquent still of love. 
1 took her hand, and it returned the pressure of mine ; I could not see 
her face, but 1 drew her nearer — nearer to me — and on iier forehead I 
imprinted the lirst kiss 1 had ever dared to take, lialf fearing the while 
lest she should resent it ; but my lips f»tiil lingered on her brow when I 
felt her dear arms cast aiound me — her heart was beating against mine, 
Her nioulli «<oneht mine. O joy ! all that 1 felt fur her she felt for me; 
it was no quiet ac(iuiescence in an inevitable doom; her being had 
bounded forth to meet mine. Not a woid "was said, but from that 
moment I felt slie was my wife. All scruples ceased ; it mattered not where 
f«he ■went, or whom she saAv, she was mine as voluntarily as I was hers. 

12^7/ June. — Conducted Gabrielle and her mother to the rcpi*esentation 
of Orfeo. Ah, poor Gabrielle, how deeply she was moved — it was all real 
to her, licr eyes never wandered a moment from the stage, and flashed 
with hope or filled 'with tears as the story changed; but when at last she 
saw Grpheus about to turn round, unable to bear the importunities of 
Eurydice, she clasped her hands passionately, and exclaimed aloud, “ Why 
do you not trust him when he loves you so much 1 ” Involuntarily Eury- 
dice looked up to oui box, and so did many others. Poor Gabriclle, covered 
'with 'oiifusion, sat as far back as she could, and the crimson had not faded 
from her neck when De Grandchamps entered. 

‘‘ I have come to felicitate you,’’ he exclaimed. “ What would I 
not jivc to believe once more in a play ! 1 can only just remember the 

sensation, but it was very delightful. Now, you see, I’m only wondering 
whether Orpheus’s G sharp will be true. Gluck never before received 
such praise as yours. I liad intended to ask you if you did not think 
it dreadfully heavy stuff ; but when I saw your face I knew it was useless 
to try and get any censure from you. You have espoused Delaunay s tastes 
before himself.” 

He spoke in n bantering way, as usual, but I could sec that he was 
unusually charmed by the modest grace and beauty of Gabrielle ; he looked 
at her continually, and chatted to her with so much fun and such a candid 
confession of all badness, that she 'was soon very much entertained with 
him, and gave him some of tliose silvei'y peals of girlish laughter which 
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he told me were as melodious again as any air of GlUck’s. Returning home, 
I asked her how she liked De Gi andchamps. “ I think him very amusing; 
of course, I do not believe in all the wickedness he pretends to boast uf. 
I suppose, on the conti ary, he is very good.” 

“And why so? ” 

“ He could not be so gay if he were guilty — remorse W'ould poison 
his life. He could not make a jest of his sins.” 

Poor innocent Gabrielle I I tliought, Is that all thy penetration 7 
then art thou safer with a protector less guileless than thyself. 

« « ^ « 

I have confided to Gabiielle my first design of living with her at 
St. Vermont, far from the gaieties and dissipations of Paris, devoting 
ourselves to the welfare of our poor neighbours and trjing to ameliorate 
tbeir fate, wdiich is lamentable enough when their lord resides in the 
capital, and all they know of him are his exaction«<. G*od iviJI not alw.a}s 
Buflbr this state of things ; there arc already signs of coming vengcjinco, 
and this war in Amciica will kindle such a lo\e of liberty here as will 
not be readily extinguished. Pray God it become not anarchy and 
brutal licence I 

Gabrielle received my propo^^d witli an enthusiasm I had never before 
noticed in her. Her convent education seems to have fitted her specially 
for the life I have most at heart. Yes, she will move like a good angel 
amongst the poor, healing theii bodily sicknesses wutli medicines and 
restorative'*, and pouring into tlieir moral w^ounds the wdne and oil of her 
pure faith and touching sympathy. I told lior I feared her mother would 
not be satisfied — lier di earns for the futuie had been more ambitious. 

“Nay,” slie ansiveied, with htr usual fiaiikness, “mamma is too well 
pleased with our engagement to feci disappointed at anything }ou propose, 
and papa w'ould quite agree witli your views of happiness.” 

Thiec days more, and she is mind Ali, how can 1 ever make her 
suflicicntly happy the darling who has so w'lllingly confided her young 
life to my caic. Only three days ! 

St. Vcj'nioutj 2[th June — Midsunmicr in all its bloom ; and wv here 
in the beautiful country to enjoy it. WJiat peace, wdiat serenity, after tlie 
excitement of our inariiage ! The chciiucied emotion of separation fiom 
Gabrielle’s parents — the journey heie — the enthusiastic reception of ouf 
good people ! Gabrielle is delighted ; she says it is a new world, mucli 
larger and grander lliaii the l^aFis world of fashion, of wdjich she merely 
took a peep ! 

She tlumks God her lot is pl.iccd here. Sweet child I she canio to mo 
tliis morning caily, her hands and diess laden with roses still gemmed 
with dew. “Come with me,” she said; “I have gathered these for the 
altar of our kind Lord : it is the day of St. John ; we will go to churcli 
together and thank him — oh, for po much happiness I ” and tears purer 
than the dew on the roses stood in licr dark eyes, and a flush of joy more 
brilliant than their lovely colour heightened the beauty of her girlish face. 
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I could only look at her, my heart was too full for words ; surely my cup 
of contentment runs over. 

30t/i, — Our sweet retirement ends to-day. De Grandchamps joins us. 
He has not been well, he says, and begs us to give him a change of air 
and a little quiet. He is welcome, and we will nurse him well ; but we 
are so happy 1 cannot look upon any change w'ith pleasure. 

Jw/y. — Certainly the vicomte is much altered, and my wife sees it 
as much as I do. I questioned him as to his dejection, but cannot find that 
he has been j>laying deeper than usual, and I can think of no other loss 
that would affe<*t him. A good dusc of fresh air, ho says, will set 
him up again. “ Yes,’’ 1 added, ** if you do not die of eninii during the 
process.” 

Srfi , — Gabriellc looked sad to-day — pel haps I should rather say very 
Beri{)us — for the first time since our marriage. When we were alone at 
night, “Gabriellc,” 1 said, “ there is not to be the faintest cloud between 
us two : tell me what saddens you.” 

Her old timidity returned, imd her colour, which vai ics so perpetually, 
went and came. 1 saw she was struggling wdth her natural shyness, and I 
waited patientl}', holding her hands in mine to encourage her with my 
love and tendei ness. 

“Monsieur de Grandchamps tells me }uu arc so very Icaincd, and I 
am so ignorant. He sivid — no, he did not say so, but lie at least I under- 

stood him to mean that you would soon be tired of me, that you cared for 
nothing but science, Jiteraturc, and — and -all that 1 don’t understand. 

I saw that he \vas much surprised that }ou should ever have thought of 
me, and so am I now I reflect upon it.” 

“Dear Gabriellc I tliank you for telling me. But I had imagined 
De Grandchamps tar too much of a flatterer for such a speech.” 

“ (Ml, he interlarded it with compliments, and said he preferred me as 
I am, but I did not heed all that, because 1 w'as struck with the truth of 
what lie fiist said — that you were so learned, and I so ignorant.” 

“ I am twelve } ears older than you, Gabriellc, and certainly not 
twelve years wdser. But I own to a great respect for learning, ihongli 
not learned myself. Shall wc study together ? Here, in this quiet 
place, we shall ha\e leisure for reading.” 

“jN’i} thing W'ith you.” 

Ml . — Study wdtli Gabiielle is not a brilliant success as ytt ; it is difficult 
to manage. Those stupid old nuns have left untaught the very first laws 
of everything but embroidery and eonfectionciy, and it is really puzzling 
to know^ w’here to begin, so lliat Gabiielle may understand me. But if I 
nm obliged to own that my wife has no book-learn:i»ji, I must say that 
every fresh test proves her more and more intelligent and really wise. 
She has always done the right thing with the most perfect grace, whilst I 
have been considering what was expected of me ; but as fu*' books, the 
poor child yawns; it cannot be dissembled, she positively yawuis. 

1 shall be glad when Dc Graudehamps returns to Paris. He seema 
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quite well now, and is enjoying himself immensely. Strange that he 
should so quiet as is our life. ♦ * • 

A box from Paris has quite restored my wife’s gay smiles. I suppose 
because it was a remembrance of her mother, for the box seemed lo con- 
tain nothing but old school-books, 'working materials, c^'c. 

\2t1i . — De (Trandchamps gone to a friend a few leagues olT. I am afraid 
I am wanting in hospitality, but I really "was not sorry to see him ride ofl‘, 
though he may return a day hence. 

l^th . — AVhat is llie meaning of this? When I went to my wife’s 
boudoir this morning — always as much mine as In^r’s — I found the door 
locked ; and 'when, after some delay, it \vas opcn(*d, her manner was con- 
fused, lier face averted from mine. What does it mean I 1 had vo'wod 
to hear of, to practise, no concealment, and yet somehow 1 could not 
explain myself — could ask nothing about the hurried manner, the locked 
door. 

15t/t. — I fancied, after our little discomfort of yesterday, that tlabrielle 
might be embarrass(‘d, colder, pcrhaj)s, but she is not. I never saw her 
more gay, more playfully kind. And yet she has said nothing satisfactory; 
she has not even reproached me 'with not demanding the explanation ^\o 
liad agreed to have on every subject of dilference, be it ever so slight. 

And yet she hides Nonsense, her hice is candour itself; she hides 

nothing. It was a chance, and she has attaclu’d no importance to it, lias 
not thought of it again. Hut why lock the door wlien she heard me ? 

Kh/i. — O misery ! she conceals somethin'/. 1 saw her to-day ha.slily 
snatch some article from lier ^^ork-l>aske! and thni«5t it into lier pocN*t. 
And yet she carries it ofl’ brawly ! she is gay, and I — I am wretched — 
tormented with doubts. Tu-nu rrow 1 'will kiuur all — at any price 1 will 
— Pkno\v not why 1 am silent so long; is it fear ? 

Vlth. — I leigned to go out iLsliing this morning and returned almost 
immediately. I w'cnt straight up to Gabriolle’s room, but as I approached 
the door I heard her stej) within fly across the room and hastily draw the 
bolt. All calm forsook me — 

“ Open the door, (labrielle ! ” 

“ Yes, dear, in one moment.” 

** Instantly, madaine ! ” 

The bolt w'as wdtlidrawn immediately, and Gabrielle stood there witli 
such a look of fearful perplexity in her large eyes ; 1 had called her 
madame ! 

“ Why did you lock your door ? ” No answer. “ Why did you 
lock your door ? ” I repeated, more angrily. Still no answer. 

Gabrielle could not prevaricate, but I saw that her frightened looks 
turned over to the door of a large closet near the wdndow. 

“ Give me the key of that closet.” 

She obeyed tremblingly, but as 1 put the key in the lock she rushed 
forward, and, vfi\\\ a look of most miserable confusion, put her little bauds 
against the door. 
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I pray you not to open it ! ” 

For all answer, I took both her hands in one of mine (they were such 
baby hands !) and uith a jerk of successful rage burst open the door — as 
I did so, there came tumbling against me the figure of a large waxen 
doll !! My lival — my skeleton in the closet! It had been sent in that 
box ^^hich had given her so much pleasure — her old convent doll — ^her 
playniato for many years ! And I had been jealous of that doll, with 
which my poor little wife of fifteen played on the sly ! As I beheld her 
round, vacant, rosy face, her staring glass eyes, my first impulse was a 
bur'it of laughtco', (pic'nclied almost immediately in a feeling of such 
remorfcoful shame as 1 hope never to Tlm 1 again. I had so erred against 
my inoht innocent wife that I was ashamed to ask her forgiveness; every 
aitomj)t, even at apology, would be an insult to a spirit so pure — so 
incajiablo of a thought ov(‘n of evil. What was I to do? A stifled sob 
from Gabriell(‘ met m) ear. I knelt down and asked her pardon with 
moftt sincere humiliation. 

“Forgive you,” she sobbed, “for what? — will you not despise me for 
ever ? ” 

Jlc'r guileless mind liad not even understood my insane suspicions ; she 
thought only of her detected childishness. Glad was I fl) avail myself of 
her innocence. 

“1 have been so lude to you, dearest; I have given you pain,’* I 
stammered out. 

Ah ! how much more ashamed %va8 T of my jealousy than she could 
he of her doll, and how much more ridiculous was I ! Dear, dear little 
f Jabrielle ! 

* # « « 
December. — (lahriellc ealhd me this morning to show me the 
waxen dolly carefully packed up in a box. 

“ Do you know for whom I am saving dear old waxy 7 ’* she asked, 
with a sinih*; a smile which has much, much more in it than the old sun- 
bean i of the childish face six months hack. 

“ And yet, Giibrielle,” I answered, pointing to some Liliputian needlc- 
worh, “ yet you are still making doll's clothes? ” 

‘ For all your h'arning, you are only a goose ! ” was the reply. 

Fancy Gabriellc laughing at me in the presence of that doll of which 
she has been so dreadfully ashamed. Certainly something or other has 
greatly raised her sense of self-imporhincc. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Mil, CrO^BIE ■'JIETS VN old ClLRCiYMAN on Ills WAY K) 
Couiicy Castll. 

OR the fir^t mile or tA\o of 
tliLii jouint} (’losbie iukI 
Ikinaid Dale lor the 
Diost pait, hilt lit in tlieir 
gu: Rily, as she i.ui 

th>\\n to the ^hinch}aul 
toiiici and stood theic 
looking alter tlum \\uli 
hei loving c}e*<, had not 
l)C(ii hten 1)} tlnin But 
tlic spiiit ol her demotion 
still stiong upon lluiu 
both, and they felt that 
it would not be 'N\dl to 
bti ike at once into any 
ordinary topic of conversa- 
iKHi. And, inoifovti, ^\e 
may presume that Crosbic 
did fctl much at thus 
parting fiom buch a girl 
as Lily Dale, with whom 
he had lived m close in- 
tercourse for the last six 
weeks, and whom he lo^cd witli all his heart, — with all the heart that he 
laid 1f)V such purposes. Jn tliosc doubts as to his mariiage which had 
tioubled him he had never expressed to himself any disappioval of Lily, 
lie lind not taught himself to think tliat she was oIIht than he would 
have lier be, that he might thus give himself an cxcusr* for parting from 
her. Not as yet, at any rate, had he had recourse to that piactice, so 
common with men who wish to free themselves from llu* bonds with which 
they ha\e iKrmitted tlumselvcs to be bound. Lily had been too sweet to 
his ejes, to his loueh, to all his stnscs for that, lie had enjoyed too 
keenly the pleasure of be mg with her, and of hearing her tell him that she 
hwedhim, to allow of his being personally tired of her. He had not been 
so spoilt by his club life but that he had takem exquisite pleasure in all her 
nice country ways, and soft, kind-hearted, womanly humour, lie was 
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by AO means tired of Lily. Better than any of liis London pleasures was 
this pleasure of making love in the green fields to Lily Dale. It was the 
consequences of it that afirighted him. Babies with their belongings 
would come ; and dull evenings, over a dull fire, or else the pining grief 
of a disappointed woman. He would be diiven to be careful as to his 
clotlies, because the ordering of a new coat would entail a serious expen- 
diture. lie could go no more among countesses and their daughters, 
because it would be out of the question that his wife should visit at 
tlioir houses. All the victories that he had ever won must be given up. 
ITo was thinking of this even while tlie gig was going round the corner 
near the parsonage house, and while Lily’s eyes weie still blessed with 
B( me view of his departing back ; but he was thinking, also, that moment, 
that there might be other victory in store for him ; that it might be 
possible for him to leain to like that fireside, even though babies should 
be there, and a woman opposite to him intent on baby cares. He was 
stinggling, as best he knew how; for the solemnity which Lily had 
imparted to him had not yet vanished from liis spirit. 

** I hope that, upon the whole, you feci contented with your visit ? ” 
said Beinard to him, at last 

“ Contented ? Of course I do.” 

“That is easily said; and civility to me, peihaps, demands as much. 
Bui I know that you have, to some extent, been di&ippointed.” 

“Well; yes. I have been disappointed as regards money. It is of 
no use denying it.” 

“ I should not mention it now, only that I ivant to know that you 
exonerate me.” 

“ I have never blamed you ; — ^neither 3 on, nor anybody else^ unless, 
indeed, it has been mysoll,” 

“ You mean that you regret what you’ve done ? ” 

“ No ; I don’t mean that. I am too devotedly attached to that dear 
gill ulioin wc have just left to feel any regret that I have engaged myself 
to her. But I do think that had I managed better with your uncle 
things might have been different.” 

“ I doubt it. Indeed I knoiv that it is not so ; and can assure you 
that you need not make yourself unhappy on that score. I had thought, 
as you well know, that he would have done something for Lily ; — some- 
th] ig, though not as much as he alwa38 intended to do for Bell. But 
3 cm may be sure of this; that he had made up his mind as to what he 
would do. Notiiing that you or I could have said would have changed 
Idiu ” 

“ Well; we won’t say anything more about it,” said Crosbic. 

Tlicn they .went on again in silence, and anived at Guestwick in ample 
tiino for the tiain. 

“ Let me know as soon as you get to town,” said Crosbie. 

“ Oh, of course. I’ll write to you before that,” 

And so they paitcd. As Dale turned and went^ Crosbio felt that 
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he liked him less than he had done before; and Bcrnai’d, also, as he 
was driving him, came to the conclusion that Croabie would not be so 
good a fellow as a brolher-in-Iaw as he had been as a chance friend. 
“He’ll give us trouble, in some way; and I’m* sorry that I brought him 
down,’* That Avas Dale’s inward conviction in the matter. 

Crosbic’s W'ay from Gncstwick lay, by railway, to Barchester, the 
cathedral city lying in the next county, from whence be purposed to 
have himself conveyed over to Courcy. There had, in truth, been no 
cause for his very early departure, as he was aware that all arrivals at 
country houses should take place at some hour not much pr<wious to 
dinner. He had been determined to be so soon upon the road by a 
feeling that it Avould be Avell for him to get over those last houis. Thus 
he found himself in Ihircbestor at eleven o'clock, with nothing on liis 
hands to do; and, having nothing else to do, he went to church. Tlicre 
was a full service at the cathedral, and us the verger marshalled him 
up to one of the empty stalls, a little spare old man Avas beginning to 
chant tli(3 Litany. “ I did iu)t mean to fall in for all this,'* said Crosbic, 
to liimself, as he settled hiinsclf with his amis on the cushion. But 
the peculiar charm of that old man's voice soon attracted him ; — a voice 
that, though tremulous, Avas yet strong; and he ceased to regret the saint 
Avhose honour and glory had occasioned tlie length of that day's special 
service. 

“And Aivdjo is the old gentleman Avho chanted the Litany ? ” he asked 
the verger afterwards, as lie alloA\’'ed himsMf to ]> ‘ shoAvn round the monu- 
ments of the cathedral. 

“ That’s our precentor, sir; Mr. Harding. You must have heard of 
Mr. Harding.” But (Vosbie, with a tiill apology, confessed his ignoranci*. 

‘‘Well, sir; he’s pretty avcII knoAvn too, llio’ lie is ho shy like. He's 
father-in-laAV to our dean, sir; aiivl father -iu-law to Arehdcacon Grant ly 
also.” 

“ Ilis daughters have all gone into the profession, then ? ” 

“Why, yes; but Miss Eh-anor — for I remember her before she aims 
married at all, — A\hen they liAcd at the hospital ” 

“ At the liospitul ? ” 

“ Hiram’s hospital, sir. Ho was Aiv'arden, you know. You shouhl '40 
and see the hospital, sir, if you never Avas there before. Well, 
Eleanor, — that Avas his youngest, — she married Mr. Bold as her first, lint 
now &hc‘’s tlie dean’s lady.’’ 

“ Oh ; the dean’s lady, is she ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed. And Avhat do you think, sir ? Mr. Harding might liavo 
been dean himself if he’d liked. They did offer it to him.” 

“ And he refused it ? ” 

“ Indeed he did, sir.” 

“Nolo decanari. I never heard of that before. What made him so 
modest ? ” 

“Just that, Kir; because he is modest. He s past his seventy noAv, 
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— ever bo much ; but he’s just as modest as a young girl. A deal 
more modest than some of them. To see him and his granddaughter 
togetlior I ” 

“ And who is his granddaughter? ” 

Why, Lady Duinbello, as will be the Marchioness of Hartletop.” 

“ 1 know Lady Dninbello," said Crosbie; not meaning, however, to boast 
to the verger of his noble acquaintance. 

Oh, do you, sir ?” wiid the man, unconsciously touching his hat at this 
sign of greatness in the stranger; though in truth he had no love for her 
ladyship. P('rhaps you’re going tn be one of the parly at Courcy Castle.” 

“ Well, T believe 1 am.” 

“ You 11 find her ladysliip there before you. She lunched '\\ith 
her aunt at the deanery as slie went through, yesterday ; liiiding it too 
much troubh' 1o go out to her father''s, at Pluinpstcad. Her father 
is the arclidtacoii, you know. They do siiy, — Imt her lady.-hip is your 
friend 1 ” 

“No fiiendatall; only a very slight acquaintance. She's quite as 
much abine my line as she i'^ above her father's.’’ 

“ Well, she is above tin m all. They siy she would Iiardly as mucli as 
speak to the old gentleman.' 

“What, her I’atlier.^” 

“No, IMr. Harding; he that chanted tl.e Litany just now. There he 
i'l, sir, coming out of the deaneiy.” 

^riiey were now standing at the door lea ling out from one of the 
iians(ptrf, and Mr. Harding passed them ns tiny were speaking together. 
He was a little, withered, shambling old man, with bent sliuulder*^, dressed 
ill knee-ln’oeclies and long black gaiter"^, which hung rather loosely about 
Ills poor old legs, — rubbing his hands one over the other as he went. And 
\et he AvalkeJ (piickly ; not totleiiiig as he walked, but with an uncertain, 
<iouldful step. The verger, as Mr. Harding passed, put his hand to his 
licad, and Cro^hie aHo raised his hat. Wherenixm IMr. Harding raised 
lii-s, and bowed, and turned r()uu<l as though he were about to speak, 
C’robbie felt that he had never seen a face on ^\hich traits of human kind- 
ness were more plainly written. But the old man did not speak. He 
turned his l)ody half round, and then shambled back, as though ashamed 
of his intention, and passed on. 

“Ho is of that sort that they make the angels of,” said the verger. 
“But they can’t make many it they want them all as good as he is. 
I’li^ much obliged to yon, sir.” And he pocketed the half-crown which 
(’rosbic gave him. 

“ So that’s Lady Dumbello’s grandfather ” ^aid Crosbie, to himself, as 
he walked slowly round the dose towards the hospital, by the path which 
the verger had shown him. He had no great love for Lady Duinbello, 
nho hiid dared to snub him, — even him. “They may make an angel of 
the old gentleman,” he continued tosiiy; “but they’ll ncyer succeed in 
that way with the granddaughter,” 
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He sauntered slowly on over a little bridge ; and at the gate of the 
hospital he again came upon Mr. TIarding. I was going to venture in,'’ 
said he, “ to look at the place. But perhaps 1 shall be intruding? ” 

“No, no; by no means,” said Mr. Harding. “ Pray come in. I can- 
not say that I am just at lionie here. J do not live here, — not noAv. But 
1 know the ways of th(‘ ];laee well, and can make you welcome. That’s 
the warden's house. Perhaps we won’t go in so early in the day, as the 
lady has a very large family. An excellent lady, and a dear friend of 
mine, — as is Ikt husband.'’ 

“ And lie is ward<'n, you say ? ” 

“ Yes, warden of the hospital. You see the house, sir. Very pretty, 
isn’t it ? Very prc'tty. To iny idea it's the prettiest built house 1 evi*r 
saw.’’ 

“ I wont go quite so fir as lhai,” said Crosbie. 

“But you would ii‘ you’d lived there twelve years, as T did. I lived 
ill tliat liouse twelve years, and 1 don’t think there’s so .sweet a spot on 
the earth'.s .surfiice. Did you ever see such turf as tliat ? ” 

“ Very nice indeed,’’ said Crosbie, who began to m*ake a comparison 
with Mrs. Dale’s turf at the Small House, and to determine that the 
Ailing ton turf was better than that of the hospital. 

“ 1 had that turf laid down myself. There were borders there when 
1 fii'st came, with liollyhock.s, and those sort of things. The turf was 
ail improvement.” 

“ 'J’liere’s no doubt of that, I sliouhl say.” 

“The turf was an irnjwovement, certainly. And I planted thoso 
shrubs, too. There isn't sucli a Portugal laurel a^) th.at in the county.” 

“"Were you warden lure, sir?” And Crosbie, ns lie asked llic 
question, remembered that, in bis v(*ry poling days, lie had heard ol 
some newspaper quarrel wliicli had taken place about Hiram’s hospital at 
Barehcsler. 

“ Yes, sir. I was warden here for twelve years. Dear, dear, dear ! If 
they had put any gentleman here tliat was not on friendly terms with mo 
it would have made me very unhapjiy, — very. Rut, as it is, I go in and 

out just as I like ; almost as much as I did before they Rut they 

didn’t turn me out. There were reiisons which made it best that I should 
re.nign.’' 

“And you live at the deanery now, Mr. Harding? ” 

“Yes; I live at the deanery now. Rut I am not dean, you know, 
^ly son-in-law. Dr. Araliin, is the dean. 1 have another daughter 
married in the neighbourhood, and can truly say that my lines have fallen 
to me in pleasant idaces.” 

Then he took (’rosliie in among the old men, into all of whose rooms 
he ^\ent. It was an almshouse for aged men of the city, and before 
Crosbie had left him Mr. Harding had expluim^d all the circumstances of 
the hospital, and of the way in which he had left it. “ 1 didn’t like going, 
you know; I thought it would break my heart. Rut I could not stay 
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wlion they said such things as that ; — I couldn’t stay. And, what is more, 
I should have been wrong to stay. I sec it all now. But when I went 
out under that arch, Mr. Crosbie, leaning on my daughter’s arm, I thought 
that niy heart would have broken.” And the tears even now ran down 
the old nian’.^ cheeks as ho spoke. 

It was a long stoi'y, and it need not be repeated Iiere. And there was 
nt) reason why it should lia\c been told to Mr. Crosbie, other than this, — 
that Mr. Harding was a fond garrulous old man, who loved to indulge his 
mind in reminiscences of the past. But this was remarked by Crosbie ; 
that, in tcdling his story, no word was said by Mr. Harding injurious to 
any one. And yet he had betm injured, — injured very deeply. “ It was 
all for the best,” lie said at last ; especially as the liapi>iness has not been 
d(Oiied to mo of making myself at home at the old place. I would take 
you into the house, which is very comfortable, — very ; only it is not always 
convenient early in the day, w'hcre there’s a large family.” In hearing 
which Crosbie was again made to think of bis own future home and 
limited income. 

Ho ha^" told the old clergyman who he was, and that he wns on his 
Wily to Courcy. Where, as I understand, I shall meet a granddaughter 
of yours.” 

“Yes, yes; .she is my grandchild. She and I have got into different 
walJvS of life now, so that I don’t see much of her. They tell me that she 
does her duty well in that .sphere of life to which it has pleased God to 
call her.” 

“ That depends,’’ thought Crosbie, “on what the duties of a viscountopo 
may be .snppos(‘d to be.” But he wished his new friend good-by, without 
saying any tiling further as to Lady Diimbcllo, and, at about six o’clock iu 
the evening, had himself driven up under the portico of Courcy Castle. 


CHAPTER XVIT. 

Courcy Castle. 

CoLTtCT Castlh was very full. In the first place, there w'as a great 
gathering there oi' all the Courcy fiunily. The earl was there, — and the 
countess, of course. At this period of the year Lady De Courcy was 
always at home ; but the presence of the earl himself had heretofore been 
by no means so certain. He was a man who had been much given to 
royal visitings and attendances, to parties in the Highlands, to — no doubt 
necessary — prolongations of the London season, to sojournings at certain 
German watering-places, convenient, probably, in order that he might study 
the ways and ceremonies of German Courts, — and to various other absences 
from home, occasioned by a close pursuit of his own special aims in life; 
for the Earl De Courcy had been a great courtier. But of late gout, 
lumbago, and perhaps also some diminution in las powers of making Jiin^- 
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self generally agreeable, had reconciled him lo domestic duties, and the 
carl spent much of his time at home. The countess, in former days, had 
been heard to complain of her lord’s fre({uent absence. But it is hard to 
please some women, — and now she ^\ould not always be satisfied with h.is 
presence. 

And all the sons and daughters were thcie, — excepting Lord Porlock, 
the eldest, who never met his father. The carl and Lord Porlock wc re 
not on terms, and indeed hated each other as only such fathers and such 
sons can hate. The Honourable George De C’ourcy -was there with his 
bride, he ha\ing lately performed a iiianifest duty, in having married a 
young woman with money. Very young she was not, — having reached 
some years of her life in advance of thirty ; but then, neither was the 
Honourable Geoige very young ; and in this respect the two wTre not ill- 
Hoited. TIic lady’s money had not been very much, — ]H*ihap'>» thirty 
thoubtind })OLinds or so. But then the Hououiablc (h'orge’s money had 
]»ccn absolutely none. Now he hiul an income c)n Avhich lie could live, 
and therefore his father and mother had loigi^i'n liim all his sins, and 
taki'n him again to their bosom. And the marriage was matter of great 
moment, for the elder scion of the house had not yet taken to himself a 
wife, and the Dc Courcy family might have to look to tliis nnicai for an 
heir. The lady hei\self W'us not beautiful, or clc\(‘r, or of imposing 
manners — nor w^as she of high birth. But neither was she ugly, nor 
unbearably stupid. Her manners were, at any rate, innocent ; «nnd as to 
her birth, — seeing that, irom the fir.st, she was not supposed to have had 
any, — no disappointment was felt. Her father had b(‘en a coal-nn reliant. 
She was ahvays called ^Irs. George, ami the eifoit made r(‘spccting her by 
everybody in and about the fiiniily was to tieat her as th(>ugh she were a 
figure of ji w^omaii, a large well-die^Md resemblance of a being, wdioni it 
was necessary for certain pu^po^e^^ lluil the I)e Coiircys should cair^ in 
their train. Of the Honourable George we may further observe, tha^ 
liaving been a sjiendthrift all Ins lile, he liad now^ become stiietly parsi- 
monious. lla\ing readied the di.screet age of loity, he laid at last ](‘arned 
that beggary W'as object ionable; and he, theicfoie, devoted every energy 
of his mind to saving shillings and pence wherever pence and Bliillings 
might be saved. When first this turn came upon him botli his father and 
mother W'cre delighted to observe it ; but, although it had hardly yet 
lasted over twelve months, some evil results were beginning to appear. 
Though possessed of an income, be w^ould take no steps towards possessing 
himself of a house. He hung liy the paternal mansion, either in town 
or country ; drank the paternal wines, rode the paternal horses, and had 
even contrived to obtain his wife’s dresses from the maternal milliner. In 
the completion of 'which little last success, ho'wever, some slight family 
dissent had showed itself. 

The Honourable John, the third son, was also at Courcy, lie had ns 
yet taken to himself no wife, and as he had not hitherto made himself 
conspicuously useful in any special walk of life his family were beginning 
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to regard him as a burden. Having no income of his own to save, he 
had not copit d liis brotlicr’s virtue of parsimony ; and, to tell the truth 
plainly, had made himself so generally troublesome to his father, that he 
liad ])ccii on more tlian oiu* oocasirm threatened with expulsion from the 
f.unilj^ roof, iiiit it is not easy to expel a son. Human fledglings cannot 
be driven out of the nest like young birds. An Honourable John turned 
adrift into absolute ])oveity 'will make himstdl’ Jieaid of in the world, — if in 
no other wa}, by his ngliiH'ss as he starves. A thorough-going ne’er-do- 
well in the upper classics lias eminent advantages on his side in the battle 
which he fights against K'spectability. He can’t be sent to Australia 
fiirainst his A\ill. Jlc ean't be sent to the poor-house without the know- 
Jedeo of all tlie world. He* can’t be kept out of tradesmen's sliojis ; nor, 
without terrible seandal, can he be kept away from the paternal propcrtie.s. 
'J'lie earl had tlireatened, and snarled, and shown his teeth ; he was an 
angry man, ami a man who could look very angry; w’itli eyes wdiieli 
eould almost beeonie red, and a br(»w that wuinkled itself in perpendicular 
W’linkles, sometimes very ten iblo behold. But he was an inconstant 
man, and the Honourable dohn liad le irned to measure his father, and in 
an accMirate balauee. 

1 have mentioned the son^^ first, In cause it is to be presumed that lliey 
w the (Oder, s(‘eing tlnft tlieir mnn<‘s w’’ere mentioned before those of 
their sisters in all tlie peerages. But tiure were four daughters, — the 
Ladies Amelia, Kosina, iMargaretta, and Alexandrina. Tliey, we nitiy say, 
were the flow'ers of the family, having so lived that they had created none 
of those family hnuls which liad been .^o frecpient bctw'cen tlunr father and 
tlieir brothers. They were discreet, liigh-bred w’omcn, thinking, perlmps, 
a little too much of their own position in the world, and somewhat apt to 
])Ut a wn-ong value on tliose advantages whieli lliey pos'-essed, and on tliosi* 
■which they did not possess. The Lady Amelia was already married, 
having made a substantial if not a brilliant match with ^Ir. Mortimer 
(Jazebee, a llourisliing solicitor, belonging to a firm wdiich had for many 
) ears acted as agents to the He ('ourey property. IVtortimer Ciazebec "was 
now member of I’lirliament for Barehester, partly through the influence 
of his fatlicr-in-hnv. That this should be so was a niattm- of great disgust 
to the Honourable Heorge, who tlionght that the seat should have belonged 
to him. But as Mr. Gazeboe had paid the very heavy expenses of the 
election out of his own pocket, and as George Do Courcy certainly could 
iK-r have paid them, the justice of his claim may be questionable. Mrs. 
Chizobee was now the happy mother of many babies, wliom she was wont 
to carry witli lier on her visits to Courcy Castle, and had become an 
excellent partner to her husband. He would perhaps have liked it better 
if she had not spoken so frequently to him of her own high position as 
the daughter of an earl, or so frequently to othei-s of her low position as 
the wife of an attorney. But, on tlie whole, they did very well together, 
and Mr. Gazebee had gotten from his marriage quite as much as he 
expected when he made it. 
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The Lady Kosina was very religious; and I do not know tliat she was 
conspicuous in any otlier way, unless it might be that she somewhat 
resembled her father in lier temper. It was of the Lady Kosina that the 
s('rvants were afraid, esj^eeiiilly with reference to that so-called day of rest 
which, under h('r dominion, had become lo many of them a day of restless 
torment. It had not always been so w'ith the Lady Kosina ; but her eyes 
liad been opened by the wife of a great church dignitary in the ncigh- 
bonrhood, and she had undergone reg'mc'ratiou. How great may be the 
misery inllicted by an energetic, unmarried, healthy woman in that con- 
dition, — a woman with no husband, or children, or duties, to distract her 
from her work — I pray that my readers may never know. 

The Lady Margari*tta was her mother's favourite, and she was like her 
mother in all things, — except that her mother had been a beauty. '^I'he 
world called her proud, disdainful, and even insoh^nt ; but the world was 
not awaie that in all that she did slic was a<*ting in accordance w’ith a 
princijilc which had called for much sell-abnegation. S!il had considered 
it her duty to 1 h^ a Do Conroy and an earl’s daughter at all times ; and 
consequently slielia<l saerifieod toiler idea of duty all popularity, adulatum, 
and such admiration as would have been awarded to her as a welJ-dres.scd, 
tall, fashionable, and by no means .stupid young 'woman. To be at all 
times in something liiglnT than they svho were manifestly below le’r in 
rardv, — that was the eflbrt tliat she was ever making. But she had been a 
good daughter, assisting her mother, as best she might, in all family 
troubles, and never repining at the cold, colouiless, unlovely life wdiich 
had I'leen vouchsafed to her. 

Alexandrina "was the beauty of the family, and w\ns in trutli tlic 
youngest. But even she was not very youmjr, and was beginning to make 
her friends uneasy lest she, too, should let the ])reci(>us season of hay- 
liarvest run by without due use of her .summer’s sun. She had, peihaps 
counted too much on her lieauty', which bad lu*en beauty according to law 
ratlier than beanty according to taste, and had lookisl, probably', for too 
bounteous a harvest. 'J’liat her forche.-id, and nose, and chcek.s, and cliiii 
were AvdI-formed, no man could deny. Her hair was soft and plentiful. 
II(‘r teeth Avere good, and her eyes Averc long and oval. But the fault of 
her face Ava.s this, — that Avhen you left her you could n(>t remember it. 
Afterafinst acquaintance you could meet lier again and not knoAV lier. 
After many meetings you would fail to carry aAvay Avith you any 
poi trait of her fe;iture.s. But sucli as slie had been at tAventy, such Avas 
she noAv at thirty^. Years had not robbed lier face of its regularity, or 
rutiled the smoothness of her toc» even forehead. Humour had declared 
that on more than on(*, or pcThaps more than two occasions, Lady 
Alexandrina had been already induced to plight her troth in return for 
])rotrered love ; but we all know that Humour, when she tsikcs to such topics, 
exngg(*ialcs the truth, and sets doAvn much in malice. The lady was once 
e ngaged, thf3 engagi'inent lasting for two years, and the engagement had 
been broken off owing to .some money difficulties betAveen the gentlemen of 
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tlic families. Since that she had become somewhat querulous, and was 
supposed to be uneasy on that subject of her h^-making. Her glass 
and her maid .'issurcd her that her sun shone still as brightly as ever ; but 
her spirit nas becoming weary with waiting, and she dreaded lest she 
should become a terror to all, as was her sister Kosina, or an object ot 
interest to none, as nas Maigaretta. It was from her esjoecially that this 
message lia<l been sent to our friend Crosbie ; for, during the last spring 
in London, she and Ciosbie had known each other well. Yes, my gentle 
ri^aders ; it is tiiie, as your heart suggests to you. Under such circuni- 
fclancosJMr. Croshie .should not have gone to Conroy Castle. 

Such was the family circle of tin* Do Courcy<*. Among their present 
giKsis 1 metl not enumerate many. Fust and foremost in all respects was 
Lady Dambello, of wliose parentage and po‘*ition a few words were said in 
tlie last cha])b*r. She was a lady still very young, having as yet been 
Jitth* more tlian two years married. But in those two }cars her triumphs 
liad been many; — so many, that in the great woild her standing already 
equalled that of her oelebrat(‘d nioilur-in-law, the Marchione.‘«s of Ilartlc- 
top, who, lor twent}^ yeai ^ had owned no greater potentate than licrself in 
the realms ol fa^iion. But Lady Dumbe ’lo was every inch as great as 
she; and men said, and l^(mleu also, that the daughter-in-law would soon 
be the greater. 

“ ril be hanged if I can underst'ind hew .she does it,” a certain noble 
peer liad once said to C'lmbie, standing at the door of St bright’s, during 
the latter days of the last season. “ She never says anything to any one. 
She won’t speak ten woi’d.s a whole night through.” 

“ I don’t think she ha.s an idea in lier head,” said Cro.sbie. 

‘‘Let me tell yon that .she must be a very clever woman,” continued 
the noble peer. “ No fool could do as she dues. Kemcmber, she's only a 
pai’soii’H daughter; and as lor beauty ” 

“ I don’t admire her for one," said Crosbio. 
r don’t A\aiit to run auay with her*, if you mean that,” .s,nid the peer; 
but slie is liandsoine, no doubt, 1 wonder whether Diimb^dlo likes it.” 

Dunibello did like it. It .satisfied his anrbition to be led about as the 
senior lacquey in hi.s ^^ife*s train, lie believed himself to be a great man 
because the world fought for his wife’s pre.sence; and con.sidered himself to 
b ‘ distinguished even among tire eldest sons of marquises, by the great- 
ness reflected from the parson’s daiigliter whom ho had married. He had 
now been br ought to Courcy Ca&tle, and felt liimself proud of his situation 
b( ause Lady Dunibello liad made considerable difficulty in according this 
week to the Countess de Courcy. 

And Lady Julia de Guest wa-s already there, the sister of the other old 
carl who lived in the next county. She had only arrived on the day 
before, but had been quick in spreading tlie news as to Crosbio’s engage- 
ment. “ Engaged to one of the Dales, is he,” said the countess, with a 
pretty little smile, which showed plainly tltat the matter was one of no 
interest to herself. ** lias she got any money ? ” 
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“ Not a shilling, I should think,’* said the Lady Julia. 

“ Pretty, I suppose ? ” suggested the countess. 

Why, yes ; she is pretty — and a nice girl. I don’t know whether 
her mother and nuclei were very wise in encouraging Mr. Crosbie. I 
don’t hear that lie has anything special to recommend him, — in the way of 
money I mean.” 

“I dare s.'n'it will eoinc to nothing,’’ said the countes.s, wdio liked to 
hear of girls being engaged and then losing their promised husbands. She 
did not know that she liked it, but she did; and alieady had pleasure in 
anlieijiating poor Lily's discomfiture. But not the less w'as she angry 
with Crosbie, f(‘eling that he was making his Avay into her hou'^e niitler 
false pretences. 

And Alexaiuliina also was angry when Lady Julia repeated the same 
tiJinesin lier hearing. “ 1 really don’t think we care very much about it, 
Lady Julia,’’ said she, with a little to-^s ofhi*.* In'aJ. “ 'Fhat’s three times 
W'e’vc been told of Mi'^s Dale’s good fortune.” 

The Dales are related to you, 1 think ? ” «iid Margaretla. 

Not at all,” said Lavly Julia, bristling up. ‘‘The lady whom Mr. 
Cl■».^bie proi)ose& to marry i.s in no way connected wnth ua. Her cousin, 
wlio is the heir to the Allingtou propeity, is my neph(‘W^ by his mother.” 
And tin'll the subject w-’as dropped. 

Crosbie, on his arrival, wms sliow'n up into his room, told the hour of 
dinner, aivl left to his devices. He had been at the castle before, and 
kiK'W' the waus t>r the house. So ho sat himself dowm to his table, and 
began a h'tti'r to Lily. But lie li id not proceeded far, not liaving a« yet 
indeed made up his inind as to the form in which he wxmld commence 
it, but was silting idly with the pm in his hand, thinking of Lily, and 
tliinking aKo liow sueli liouses as this in wliieli lie now found Jiimself 
W’oulJ be so(»ii eloped against Jiini, w'ln u tliere came a rap at in ^ 
door, and bef-ie lie could answer tin Ifononrable John tmtered liic 
room. 

“ Well, old fellow',” Slid the ILmonrable John, “how arc you?” 

Crosbie had been intimate w’ilh John Dc Conroy, but never felt for 
him either friendsliip or liking. (Vo.sbie did not like such men as John 
De Courcy ; but nevertheless, they called each otlier (dd fellow, poked 
each other’s ribs, and W'crc very intiinule. 

“Heard you wmre here,” continued the Honourable John; “so I 
thought I would conic up and look after you. (;roiiig to be married, ain’t 
yon ! ” 

“ Not that I know of,” Siiid Crosbie. 

“ (^omc, Ave know better than that. The W’omen have been talking 
about it for the last three days. 1 had Imr name quite pat yesterday, but 
I’ve forgot it now. Hasn’t got a tanner; has she?” And the llonourublo 
Jolm had nowr seated liiinself upon the tabic. 

“ You seem to know a grelt deal more about it than I do.” 

“ It is that old woman from Gueatwick who told us, then. The women 
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will bo at you at once, you’ll find. If there’s nothing in it, it's ^^hat I 

call a (1 shame. AVliy should they ah\a}s pull a fellow to pieces in 

that way ? Tliey were going to marry me the other day ! ” 

Were they indeed, though?*’ 

To Il.irriet Twistleton. You know Harriet Twistleton? An un- 
coninion fine girl, you know. But I wasn't going to be caught like that. 
I’m very Ibnd of Ihnriet, — m iny way, you know; but they don’t catch 
an old bird like me with chaff.” 

“I eoiulole with Miss Twistleton for "what she lias lost.” 

“ I don’t know about condoling. But uj'on my word that getting 
inarrii‘d is a very slow thing. l£a\e you seen George's wife?” 

Crosbic declared that he had not as yet had that pleasure. 

“ Mie’h here non, }ou know. 1 ^vouldn’t lune taken Inr, not if she’d 
had ten times thirty thousand pound'<. By Jove, no. But he likes it 
W’ell enough. AVould } on believe it now? — he cares for nothing on earth 
exrejit money. You never saw sueli a fellow. Ibit I’ll l(ll}ounhat, 
his no'^e v>ill be out of joint yit, foi Pollock is going to mairy. I heard 
it from (’ulejieijper, who iilniost Jives with Pollock. As scon as Porloek 
heard that slie was in tlie j*amilyway le' iuimediatcly made up his mind 
to cut liim out,” 

“ That VMi'^ a nreat mju of brotheil) love,’* said C’rosbic. 

‘*1 knew he'd do it,’’ sail John; “and so 1 told George before he 
got hiinsilf s|)lic(‘d. But he would g( on. If he’d remained as he 
v\as ior four or li\o years longer there vould have bo(u no danger; — for 
Pollock, 30 U ki’ow, is leading the (k‘uce of a life. I sliouldn't wonder 
if la* didn't rel'orm now, and lake to singing jisalins or something of that 

bOl t.” 

The re’s no knowing v\hat a man may conH‘ to in this world.” 

‘‘ By Gef‘rge, no. But 1*11 tell you v>Ijat, tluy’ll lind no cliange in me. 
1 J‘ J marry it will not be VNilh tlie intention ol giving up life. 1 say, old 
Icllovv, have you got a clgai heie ?” 

“ Wlial, to smoke up luue do you mean ?*’ 

Yes; why not ? were < vir .so far from the women.” 

“ Not whi]''l 1 am occupier of this room, liesides, it’s time to dress 
Ji r dinner.” 

“ Is it ? So it is, by George ! But I mean to have a smoke first, I 
can tell you. So it’s all a lie about } onr being engaged ; ch ? ” 

“As far as I know, it is,” said Ciosliie. And then his fiiend leff 

liiiii. 

AVhat was he to do at once, now, this very day, as to his engagement ? 
He had felt sure that the report of it w^ouJd be carried to Courcy by 
Lady Julia Do Guest, but he had not settled dt»wn upon any resolution as 
to what he w'ould do in consccpiciice. It had not occurred to him that he 
would immediately be charged with the offence, and called upon to plead 
guilty or not guilty. He had never for n njpment meditated any plea of 
not guilty, but ho was aware of an aversion on his part to declare himself 
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as engaged to Lilian Dale. It seemed that by doing so he would cut 
himself olF at once from all pleasure at such houses ns Courcy Castle; 
and, as he argued to himself, why should he not enjoy the little remnant 
of his bachelor life ? As to his denying his engagement to John De 
Courcy, — that was nolhing. Any one "would understand that he would 
be justified in concealing a fact concerning himself from such a one as he. 
1'he denial rejieated from John’s mouth would amount to nothing, — even 
among John’s own si'^ters. Hut now it was necessary that Crosbie should 
make up his mind as to what he w'ould say when questioned by the ladios 
of the house. If lie ■were to deny the fact to them the denial would be 
vt'iy serious. And, indeed, was it possible that he should make such 
denial ■with Lady Julia opposite to liiin? 

Make such a dcmial ! And W'as it the fact that he could ^^ish to do 
so, — that lie should think of sucli falsehood, and even meditate on the 
])(‘rpetraLion of such cowardice? IL* had hehl that young girl to his heart 
on that very niorning. He liad sworn to her, and had also sworn to 
himself, that she should have no reason fur distrusting him. He had 
.neknowledged most solemnly to himself that, ■whether for good or for ill, 
he was bound to her; and could it be that he was already calculating as 
to the piacticability of disowming her? In doing so must he not have 
told himself that he was a villain? But in tnith he made no such 
calculation. His object was to banish the subject, if it w'crc possible to 
do so ; to think of some answ'er by wdiich he might create a doubt. It 
did not occur to him to tell the connte<-s boldly that there w'as no truth 
whatevir in the report, and that Mi'-s Dale w\'is nothing to liiin. But 
might he not skilfully laugh oft‘ the subject, even in the presence of 
Lady Julia? Men wdio wx*re engaged did so usually, and why should not 
he? It was generally thought that solicitude for the lady’s feelings bhould 
jweveiit a man from talking openly of his own eng-agement. Then lie 
remembered the easy freedom wdtli wdiich Lis position had been discussed 
tlironghont the whole neigh boui hood of Allington, and ftdt for the first 
time that the Hale family had been almost indelicate in their w^aiit of 
reticence. 1 suppose it w^as done to tic me tlie faster,” lie said to 
Iiiniself, as he pulled out the ends of liis ciavat. ** AVhat a fool I was to 
come Iiere, or indeed to go any wdicrc, settling myself as I ha^\e done.” 

And then he w'cnt down into the drawdng-room. 

It was almost a relief to him w’hen lie found that he was not charged 
with his sin at once. He himself had been so full of the subject that he 
had exjiccted to be attacked at the moment of his entrance. He was, 
however, greeted without any allusion to the matter. The countess, 
ill her owm quiet way, shook hands with him as though slie had seen 
him only the day before. The Varl, -who was seated in his arm-chair, 
a«.ked some one, out loud, who the stranger was, and then, with tw'o 
fingers put forth, muttered some apology for a welcome. But Crosbie 
WMs quite up to that kind of thing. “How do, my lord?” he said, 
turning his face away to some one else as ho spoke ; and then he took 
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no further notice of the master of the liousc. “ Not know him, indeed ! ” 
Crippled tliough he was by his matrimonial bond, Crosbie felt that, at 
any rate as yet, he was the earl’s equal in social importance. After 
that, lie found himself in the back part of the drawing-room, away from 
the elder people, standing with Lady Alexandrina, with Miss Gresham, a 
cousin of the Do Courcys, and siuidry other of the younger portion of the 
assembled comnu^nit 3 ^ 

So you have Lady Duml)elIo here? Raid Crosbie. 

Oh, yes ; tlic de.ir creature ! ” said Lady Margarctta. ‘‘ It was .so 
good of her to come, you know.” 

“She positively refused tin' Duchess of St. Bungay,” said Alexandrina. 
“1 liopi' you perceive how good we've been to you in getting you to meet 
her. Peo])le have actually asked to come.” 

1 am grateful ; but, in truth, my gratitude has more to do witli 
Courcy Castle and it.s habitual inmates, than with Lady Diimbello. Is 
he heic?” 

Oh, yes ! ln‘’s in the room somewhere. There he is, standing up by 
Lady Clamlidlem. ILj alwajs stands in that way before dinner. In the 
evening he bits down miuh after the same fasliion.” 

Cio.sbio had seen him on first entering the room, and had seen 
every individual in it. lie knew better tlian to omit the duty of that 
scrutinizing glance; but it sounded well in his lino not to have observed 
Lord Duinl)ello. 

‘‘And her lady.'-hip is not down ? ” said he. 

“ She is generally last,” said Lad}*- Margarctta. 

“ And yet she has always tliree women to dress her,” said Alexandrina. 

“ But A\hcn finished, what a siicce.'^s it is ! ” said Crosbie. 

“ Indeed it is I ” said jNIargarotta, with energy. Then the doer 
was opened, and Lad}' Dumbello entered tin* room. 

Ihcre was immediately a commotion among them all. Even the 
gouty old lord shuffle d up out of his chair, and tried, with a grin, to look 
sweet and pleasant. The countess came forward, looking very sweet and 
plca.'^iint, rnahing little complimentary speeches, to which the viscountess 
an>were(l simply by a gracious smile. Lady Clandidlem, though she was 
vejy fat and heavy, left the viscount, and got up to join the group. 
Baron rot‘'Ueur, a diplomatic German of great celebrity, crossed his hands 
iipv n his breast and made a low bow. The Honourable George, who had 
stood silent fc»r the last quarter of an hour, suggested to her ladyship 
that she must have found the air rather cold; and the Ladies Margarctta 
and Alexandrina fluttered up with little complimentary speeches to their 
dear Lady Dumbello, hoping this and beseeching that, as though the 
“ Woman in White ” before them had been the dearest friend of their 
infancy. 

She was a woman in white, being dressed in white silk, with white 
lace over it, and with no other jewels upon her person than diamonds. 
Very beautifully slie was dressed ; doing infinite credit, no doubt, to those 
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three firtists who hofl, between them, sncceedcd in turning her out of 
hand. And her face, also, was beautiful, with a certain cold, inexpressive 
beauty. She walked up the room very slowly, smiling here and smiling 
there; but still with very faint smiles, and took the place which her 
hostess indicated to her. One word she siiid to the countess and two to 
the earl. Beyond that she did not open her lips. All the homage paid 
to her she received as though it wTre clcrirly her due. She was not in 
the least eniharrnssed, nor did she show herself to be in the slightest 
degree ashamed of her own silence. She did not look like a fool, nor 
was bhe even taken for a fool ; but she contributed nothing to sc^ciety but 
her cold, hard beauty, her gait, and her dress. Wo may say that she 
contiibuted tnough, for society acknowledged itself to be deeply indebted 
to her. 

The only person in the room ulio did not move at Lady Dumbello’s 
entrance' waa her husband. But In' remained unmo\ cd fiom no Avaiit of 
enthusiasm. spaik (>t‘ pl<‘aMiie actually beamed in In-* eye as he saw 
the triumphant eiitranoo ol' liis wiie. He felt th.it he h.id madi* a match 
tliat was becoming to liim as a great nobleman, .'ind that the W'orld was 
acknowledging that he hail done' his duty. And yet Lady Dumbtdlo had 
been sinijily the daughter oi a country j)aiFon, of a clergyman who had 
reached no higher rank than that e)f an arehdt‘acon. “How 'wonderfully 
AM‘11 that woman has educated her,*' tin* cemntess said that e\ening, in her 
du"..''ing-room, to ^largaietta. The uoman alluded to was Mrs. Cirantly, 
the wile (jf the j>;irsem and mother eif Lady Humbclh*. 

The eild earl was very cioas because destiny and the table of pivce- 
elencc required him to take out L'uly Clamlidlcm to diimcr. He* iilmost 
insulted her. as she kindly endia\ourLd to assist him in his inlirm sU'p 
rather than to le.ui upon him. 

“ Ugh I ” he Slid, “ it\ a b.ad arrangement that maki’s two old people 
like you and me Lc sr nt out together to help each other.’’ 

“ Speak for }ou I self," sjiid her lad}s]iip, ■with a laugh. T, at any 
rate, can get about witliout any assi -stance," — 'which, iuileed, wa« tiuo 
enough. 

“ It’s well for you !” growled the carl, .as lie got himself into his seat. 

And after that he endeavoured to solace his pain by a tlirtatiun with 
Lady Dumbello on his left. The carl’s smiles and the carl’s teeth, wlien 
he whispered naughty little nothings to pretty young -women, were 
idienonieiia at which men might marvel. 'Whatever those naughty 
nothings were on the present occasion, Lady Dumbello took them all with 
placidity, smiling graciously, but speaking hardly more than mono- 
syllablf's. 

Lady Alexandrina fell to Crosbic’s lot, and he felt gratified that it w-m 
so. It might he ni ressary for him, as n married man, to give up such 
acquaintances as the De Courcys, but he should like, if possible, to 
maintain a friendship with Lady Alexiindrina. What a friend Lady 
Alexundrina would be for Lily, if any such friendship were only possible I 
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Wliat an advantngc would ftucli an alliance confer upon tliat dear little 
girl ; — for, after all, tliougli the dear little girl’s atti actions were very gi-eat, 
he could not but admit to himself that she wanted a something, — a way of 
holding herself and of speaking, which some people call style. Lily 
might certainly learn a great deal from Lady Alexandrina ; and it was this 
conviction, no doubt, which made him so sedulous in pleasing that lady on 
the present occasion. 

And she, as it seemed, was w'ell inelined to be pleased. She said no 
word to him during dinner about Lily ; and 3 "et she spoke ahcTUt the 
Dales, and about Allington, showjug that she knew in what quarters he 
liad been staying, and then she alluded to their last parties in London, — 
tlu)^e occasions on 'which, as Crosbic now reim mhcicd, the intercourse 
between them had almost been tender. It was manifest to him that at 
any late she did not wish to qiiarid wdth him. It was manilcst, also, that 
she liad some little hesitation in F]>e.iking to him about his engagement. 
He did not foi- the moment doubt that .she was .ware of it. And in tlii& 
way matteis w^iit on betwteii them till the ladies kfr the room. 

So you’re going t<» b(‘ married, too,” said tlie Honourable (leorgc, by 
whose side C’rosbic found himself seated when the ladies W’cre gone. 
Giosbic was tmplo\ing himself upon a W'almii, and did not fmd it neces- 
sary to niid^e any answer. 

It’s tlie Ik t thing a iellc-w can do,” continued George ; ** that is, if 
he ha.s ])(cii eaicful to look to tJio inain chance, — if ho hasn’t been caught 
napping, }ou know'. It doesn't do for a man to go hanging on by nothing 
till he finds himself an (dd man.” 

“ You’ve feallicred your owm iiest, at any lato.” 

** Yes; ISe got something in the scramble, and I mean to keep it. 
'Where will J<»hn be wlicn the governor goes off the hooks? Porlock 
W'ouldn’t gi've liini a bit of bread and elue.se and a glass of beer to save 
his life ; — that is to say, not if he W'aiited it.” 

“ I’m told your cider bixtlier is going to be married.” 

You’ve heard that liom John. He's spreading that about every- 
where to lake a rise out of me. 1 don’t belicw e a W'ord of it. Porlock 
never w’as a marrjiiig man;— and, what’s more, from all I hear, 1 don’t 
tliink he’ll live long.” 

In this w'ay Crosbic cscaj)ed from his own difficulty ; and when he 
lOsc from the dinner-table had not as ^et been driven to confess anything 
U his own discredit. 

But the evening W'as not yet over. When he returned to the drawing- 
room he endeavoured to avoid any conversfition with the countess herself, 
believing that the attack w^ould more probably come from her than from 
her daughter. lie, therefore, got into conversation first with one and then 
with another of the girls, till at last he found himself again alone with 
Alexandrina. 

“ Mr. Crosbie,” she said, in a low voice, as they w'cre stand- 
ing together over one of the distant tables, with their hacks to the rest 
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of the company, “ I want you to tell me something about Mlts Lilian 
Dale.” 

“ About Miss Lilian Dale ! ” he sfiid, repeating her words. 

“ Is she very pretty ? ” 

“ Yes; bhe certainly is pretty.” 

And very nice., and attractive, and clever, — and all that is delightful ? 
Is she pel feet ?” 

She is very attractive,” said he ; “ but I don’t think she’s perfect.” 

“ And what are her faults ? ” 

“ That (piestion is hardly fair, is it ? Suppose any one were to ask 
me nhat were your faults, do }ou think I should answer tlie question?” 

‘‘ I am quite sure you would, and make a very long list of them, too. 
But as to Miss Dale, you ouglit to think lu‘r perfect. If a geiitkman ^^ere 
engaged to me, I should oxj)ect him to swear before all the world that I 
W'as the very pink of ]K‘rfection.” 

But supposing the gentleman not engaged to you ! ’ 

“ That would be a dillerent thing.” 

“ I am not engaged to you,” s.'ud Cro.'^bie. “ Such hajqdnecs and '-uch 
hoianir are, I fear, very l.ir be}ond my reach. But, nevcrthcles.s, I am 
prepared to testify as to your perfection anywhere'.” 

** And what would Mjss D.ilo say ? ” 

“Allow me to assure* )ou tli.it such upinic)ns as T may ehno e to 
expre.^s of my fi lends will be my ow’ii opinions, and not dej)end on thu>e 
of any one else.” 

“ And you think, then, that you are not bound to be enslaved as }< t .* 
How many moie nu nths of such freedom are \ou to enjo) ? ” 

(hobble remained silent fora minute bifoie he auswenul, and tlnn lie 
spoke in a serious \ nice. “ Lady Ale amir iua/’ said he, “I would beg 
from you a great favour.” 

“ What is tlio favour, IMr. Cro'^bii * ! ” 

“lam fpiite in earnest. Will }uu be good enough, kind enough, 
enough my fiiend, not to connect iii} name aaaiu w'ith that of Miss Dale 
while I am here ! ” 

“ Ila^ there been a qunricl ? ” 

“ No ; there lia.s been no quarrel. I cannot explain to you now wdiy 
I make tliis request; but to you 1 will exph.in it before I go.” 

“ Explain it to me ! ” 

“ I have regarded you as more than an actiiiaintancc, — as a friend. In 
day.s now past there were inomcuts wdien I w'as almost rsisli enough to 
hope that 1 might have said even more than that. 1 confe.ss tliat 1 hud 
no wariant for such liojics, but I believe that I may still look on you as a 
liicnd?” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly,” said Ahxandrina, in a very low voice, and with 
a ccitain amount ol tenderness in her tone. “ 1 have always regaidcd you 
as a iiioiid.” 

“And therefore I venture to make tlic request. The subject is not 
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one on which I c.nn Ppeak openly, witliout regi*et, at the present moment. 
But to you, at least, I promise that I will explain it all before 1 leave 
Courcy,’* 

lie at any rate succeeded in mystifying Lady Alcxandrina. “ I 
don’t believe he is engaged a bit,” she said to Lady Amelia Gazebec that 
night. 

“ Nonsense, my dear. Lady Julia wouldn’t speak of it in that certain 
way if she didn’t know. Of course he doesn’t wish to have it talked 
about.” 

“ If over he has been engaged tu her, he has broken it off again,” said 
Lady Alexaiidiiiia. 

‘*I dare say he will, my dear, if you pive him encouragement,” said 
the married sister, with great sisterly good-nature. 


oriAPTLi: xvjir. 

Lily Dvll’s fiust Love-lliteii. 

CuosoiE WMS ratlior ju-oud ff himself w'hon he went to bed. He had 
succeeded in baflliiig liie charge made against him, without raying any- 
thing as to ’which liis oonseience need condemn him. So, at least, lie then 
told himself. The inipresbion hft by what he liad said would be that 
there had been some question of an engagement between him and Lilian 
Dale, but that nothing at this moment w\is absolutely fixed. But in tin* 
morning bis conseieneo was not quite so clear. What would Lily think 
and say if she knew it all ! Could he dare to toll to her, or to tell any 
one, the real state of his ij-inJ? 

As he Jay in bed, knowing that an hour remained to liim before he 
need encounter tlie peiils of his tuli, he felt tliat he hated Courcy Castle 
and its iiimatc.s. Who was there, among them all, that wa.s comparable to 
Mrs. Dale and Ikt daughters? lie detested botli George and John. 
He b athed the carl. As to the countess herself, lie was perfectly indif- 
ferent, regarding her as a woman wdiom it w^as Avell to know, but as ome 
only to be knowm as the mistre.ss of Courcy Castle and a house in 
London. As to the daughters, he had ridiculed them all from time to 
time — even Alexandriiia, wdioin he now professed to love. Perhaps in 
some sort of way he had a weak fondness for her ; — but it was a fondness 
that had never touched his heart. He could measure tlie whole tiling at 
its wc.rth, — Courcy Castle with its privileges, Lady Dumbello, Lady Clau- 
didlem, and the whole of it. He knew that he had been happier on that 
lawn at Allington, and more contented with himself, than ever he had 
been even under Lady Ilartletop’s splendid roof in Shropsliire. Lady 
Dumbello was satisfied wdth these things, even in the inmost recesses of 
her soul; but he was not a male Lady Dumbello. lie knew that there 
was something better^ and that that something w'as within hia reach. 
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But, neverihelesfl, the air of Courcy was too much for him. In arguing 
the matter with himaclf ho regarded himself ns one infected with a 
leprosy from which there could be no recovery, and who should, there- 
fore, make his whole life suitable to the circumstances of that leprosy. 
It was of no use for him to tell himself that the Small House at Allington 
w'as better than Courcy Castle. Satan knew that heaven was better than 
hell ; but lie found himself to bo fitter for the latter place. Crosbie 
ridiculed Lady Dumbello, even there among her friends, with ifll the 
cutting words that his wit could find; but, nevertheless, the privilege of 
staying in the same house with her was dear to him. It was the line of 
life into which he had lallen, and he coafessel inwardly that the struggle 
to extricate hiiascll would bo too much ior him. All that had troubled 
him while he was yet at Allington, but it overwhelmed him almost with 
dismay beneath the hangings of Courcy Ca'stlc. 

Had he not better run from the place at oiicl ? lie had almost 
acknowledged to hinisell tha^ he repented his engagement with Lilian 
Dale, but he still was resolved that he would fulfii it. 11“ anus bound in 
honour to marry “that little giil,” and he looked sternly 14) at the 
drapery over his liend, as lie a.-^sured himself that he was a man of honour. 
Yes ; he would .sacrifice* himself. As he had been induced to pledge his 
word, he would not go back from it. He was too much of a man lor 
that ! 

But had he not been wrong to refuse the result of Lily’s wisdom when 
she told him in the field that it would be bettor for them to part? He 
did not tell hinisell that he had refused her ofl<‘r nu*rely because lie had not 
the courage to aecf‘j)t it on the spur of the monuTit. ,No. “ He had been 
too good to the poor girl to tak(i her at her word.” It was thus he 
argued on ihi' matter \\ithiu his own biea^t. He had bee n too true to 
her; and now the eflect would be that they W(»iild bf.ih he unhapj)y for 
life I He could not live in content witli a family U])on a small income 
He was well aware c»l tljat. No one could be harder upon him in that 
matter than was he himself. But it was too late now to remedy the ill- 
effects of .an early educatic^ii. 

It was thus that lie (lebated tlie matter as he lay in bed, — contradict- 
ing one argument by another over and over again ; but still in all of 
them, teaching himself to think that this engagement of his was a ini.slbr- 
tiinc. Poor Lily! Her last words to him had conveyed an assurance 
that she would never distrust him. And hIio also, as she lay wakeful in her 
bed on this the first morning of his absence, thought much of iluir 
mutual vows. How true she W’ould be to them I IIow she would be his 
wife with all her hoait and .spirit I It w.as not only that she would love 
him ; — but in her love kIkj would serve liim to her utmost; wuve him as 
regarded this world, and if j)ossiblo as regarded the next. 

“ Bell,” she said, “ I wish you were going to be married too.” 

“ Thank’ye, dear,” said Bell. “ Perhaps I shall some day.” 

“Ah; but I’m not joking. It seems such a serious thing. And I 
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can't expect you to talk to me about it now as you would if you were in 
the same position yourself. Do you think 1 shall make him happy? ” 

“ Yes, I do, certainly,” 

“Happier than he would he with any one else that he might meet? 

I dare not think that. I think I could give him up to-morrow, if I could 
see any one that would suit him better.” What would Lily have said 
had she bc-cn made acquainted with all the fjiscinations of Lady Alexan- 
drina De Courcy 7 

The countess was very civil to him, saying nothing about his engage- 
ment, but still talking to him a good deal about his sojourn at Allington. 
Crosbic was a pleasant man for ladies in a large house. Though a 
sportsman, he 'was not so keen a sportsman as to be always out with tho 
gamt‘keeper3. Though a polit ician, he did not sacrifice his mornings to 
the peinsal of blue-books or the preparation of party tactics. Though a 
reading man, he did not devote himself to study. Though a horseman, 
lie was not ofun to he found in the stables. He could supply converaa- 
tinn when it was wanted, and could take himself out of the way when 
his presence among the women was not needed. Between breakfast and 
lunch on the day following his arri\al he talked a good deal to the 
countess, and made himself very agreeable. She continued to ridicule 
him gently for his prcluiigtd stay among so primitive and rural a tribe of 
people as the Dales, and lie bore her little sarcasm with the utmost good- 
humour. 

“ Six weeks at Allington without a move I Why, Mr. Crosbie, you 
must liavc felt yoursedf to be growing there.” 

“ So I did, — like an ancient tree. Indeed, I was so rooted that I 
could hardly get away.” 

“ Was the house full of people all the time ? ” 

“ I'herc was nobody there but Bernard Dale, Lady Julia’s nephew.” 

“ Quite a case of Damon and Pythias. Fancy your going down to 
the shades of Allington to enjoy the uninterrupted pleasures of friendship 
lor .six weeks.” 

“ Friendship and the partridge.**.” 

“ There was nothing else, tlu‘a ? ” 

“ Indeed there was. There was a widow with two very nice 
daughters, living, not exactly in the same house, but on the same 
gro ludvS.” 

“Oh, indeed. That makes such a dillerence; doesn’t it? You are 
not a man to bear much privation on the score ol‘ partridges, nor a great 
deal I imagine, for friendship. But when you talk of pretty girls 

“ It makes a dilFerence, doesn’t it ? ” 

“ A very great difference, I think I have heard of that Mrs. Dale 
before. And so her girls are nice ? ” 

“ Very nice indeed.” 

“ Play croquet, I suppose, and eat syllabubs on the lawn? But, Teall/i 
didn’t you get very tired of it ? ” 

VOL. VII. — Ko. 38. 
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“ Oh, dear, no. I was happy as the day was long.” 

“ Going about with a crook, I suppose ? *’ 

“ Not exactly a live crook ; but doing all that kind of tiling. I 
learned a great deal about pigs.*’ 

“ Under the guidance of Miss Dale ? ” 

“ Yes ; under the guidance of Miss Dale.” 

** I’m sure one is very much obliged to you for tearing youi’self away 
from such charms, and coming to such unromantic people as we are. But 
I fancy men always do that sort of thing once or twice in their live.s, — and 
then they talk of their souvenirs. I suppose it won’t go beyond a 
souvenir with you ?” 

This was a direct question, but still admitted of a fcmcing answer. 
“ It has, at any rate, given me one,” said he, “ which will last me my 
life I ” 

The countess was quite contented. That Lady Jolia’s statement was 
altogether true she had never for a moment doubted. That Crosbie 
should become engaged to a young lady in the country, whereas ho had 
ahown signs of being in love with her daughter in London, was not at all 
wonderful. Nor, in her eyes, did such practice amount to any great sin. 
Men did so daily, and girls were prepared fur their so doing. A man in 
her eyes was not to be regarded as safe from altack because he was 
engaged. Let the young lady who took upon herself to own him have an 
eye to that. When she lookrd back on the past careers of her own flock, 
she had to reckon more than ono such disappointrntmt for her own 
daughters. Olliers besides Alexandrina had Ix'en so treated. Lady 
Dc Courcy had had her grand hoj)c.s respecting In r girls, and alter iheiu 
moderate hojios, and again ailer tliem l)itter disappointments. Only one 
had been married, and .she was married to an attorney. It was not to be 
supposed that she would have any very high-toned feelings as to Lily’s 
rights in tliis matter. 

Such a mau as Crosbie was certainly no great match for an carl’s 
daughter. Such a marriage, indeed, would, one may say, be but a poor 
triumph. When the counters, during the lust s(\ason in town, had 
observed how' math rs vere going witli Alexandrina, she liad cautioned 
her child, taking li(*i’ to ta‘'k for her imprudence. But the child Jiad been 
at this work for fourteen years, and was weary of it. Her sisters had 
been at the work longer, and liad almost given it up in despair. 
Alexandrina did not tell her parent that her heart was now beyond her 
control, and that she had devoted herself to Crosbie for ever ; but she 
pouted, saying that she knew very well what she was about, scolding her 
mother in return, and making Lady De Courcy perceive that the struggle 
was becoming very weary. And then there were other considerations. 
Mr. Cro.sbie had not much certainly in his own possession, but lie was a 
man out of wliom something might be made by family influence and his 
ewn standing. He was not a hopeless, ponderous man, whom no leaven 
could raise. He was one of whose position in society the countess and 
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her daughters need not be asliamed. Lady De Courcy had given no 
expressed consent to the arrangement, but it had come to be understood 
between her and her daughter that tlie scheme was to be entertained as 
ndiiiissible. 

Tlien came these tidings of the little girl down at Allington. She 
felt no ancrer against Crosbie. To be angry on such a subject would be 
futile, foolish, and almost indecorous. It was a part of the game which 
was as natural to her as fielding is to a cricketer. One cannot have it all 
W’inniiigs at any ganie. AVhether Crosbie should eventually become her 
own son-in-law or not it came to her naturally, as a part of her duty 
in life, to bowl down the stumps of that young lady at Allington. If 
Miss Dale know the game well and could protect her owm wdeket, let her 
do so. 

She had no doubt as to Crosbic’s engagement with Lilian Dale, but 
she Ind littlo as to Jiis being ashamed of that engagement. Had he 
really cancel ter Aliss Dale he would not have left her to come to Courcy 
Castle. Had ho l)oerj leally ie‘‘Ohv i to marry her, he would not have 
^^ardcd all cjue*'lions resp('ciing his engagement with fictitious answers. 
Ho had arnustd himself with Lily Dale, and it was to bo hoped that the 
3oung lady had not thoiie-ht veiy seriously about it. That was the most 
chnitable light in ^^hicll Lady De Coiucy was disposed to regard the 
queslion. 

It b(liov<d (Vosbio to wiite to Lily Dale before dinner. He had 
promised lo do i>o imniodiatelj' on his ariival, and he was aware that he 
would bo rtgarded as being already one day beyond his promise. Lily 
had told him that she would live upon his letters, and it was absoluhdy 
n('C(?S‘=:ary tliat lu' should furnish her with her first meal. So he betook 
himself to his room in sufiicient lime bcfoie dinner, and got out his pen, ink, 
and paper. 

He got out his pen, ink, and paper, and then he found that his difli- 
cnllios wore beginning. I l)<*g that it may be understood that Cro.>>bie 
was not altogether a villain. He could not sit down and w'lite a letter as 
coming fioin In'! heart, of which as he wrote it he knew the words to be 
fiKe*. lie was an ungenerous, worldly, inconstant man, very prone to 
think w'ell of himself, and lo give himself credit for viitues which ho did 
not po'^setos; but he could not be fabe wdth premeditated cruelty to a 
woman he had sworn to love. He could not write an affectionate, >vann- 
hceited letter to Lily, without bringing himself, at any rate for the time, 
to jOoI tow^ards h( r in an affectionate, warm-hearted way. Therefore he 
now sat himself to work, wdiile his pen yet remained dry in his hand, to 
remodel his thoughts, which had been turned against Lily and Allington 
by the crafl of Lady De Courcy. It takes some time before a man can do 
this. He has to struggle with himself in a very uncomfortable way 
making efforts which are often unsuccesstul. It is sometimes easier to lift 
a couple of hundred-weights than to raise a few thoughts in one's mind 
which at other moments will come galloping in without a whistle. 

11—8 
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lie had just written the date of his letter when a little tap came at hm 
door, and it was opened. 

“I say, Crosbic,” said the Honourable John, ** didn’t you aay some* 
thing yesterday about a cig^ar before dinner ? ” 

“Not a word,” said Crosbio, in rather an angiy tone. 

“ Then it niiiRt liave been me,” said John. “ But bring your case 
with yon, and come down to tlie harness-room, if you won’t smoke here. 
I’ve had a regular little snuggery fitted up there j and we can go in and 
see the fellows making up the horses.” 

Crosbie wished the Honourable John at the mischief. 

“ I have letters to write,” said he. “ Besides, I never smoke before 
dinner.” 

“ That’s nonsense. Tve smoked hundreds of cigars w'itli you before 
dinner. Are you going to turn curmudgeon, too, like George and tlio 
rest of them? I don’t know \\haf’& coming to the world ! I suppose iho 
fact is, that little girl at AJlington w'oift let you smoke.” 

“ The little girl at Allington ” began Crosbie ; and then he 

reflected tliat it would not be well for him to say anything to his present 
companion about that little girl. “ I’ll tell you what it is,” said he. “ I 
really have got letters to write which must go by this post. Tliere’s 
my cigar-case on the dressing-table.” 

“I hope it will be long before I’m brought to such a state,” said 
John, taking up the cigars in liis hand.” 

“ Let me have the case back,” said Crosbio. 

“A present from the little giil, I suppose?” said John. “All right, 
► old fellow 1 you shall have it.” 

“There uould be a nice brother-in-law for a man,” said Crosbie to 
himself, as the door closed behind the retreating scion of tlie Dc Courcy 
family. And then, again, he took up his jun. The letter must be 
written, and therefore ho threw’ himself upon tlie table, resolved that the 
words should come and tlie paper be filled. 

Courry Castle, October, 18C— . 

Deauest Lilt, — T in*'? i- tlie flr'^t letter I ever \^rote to you, except those litdo 
notes when I sent you uiy comphnieiits decreetly, — iitmI it sounds so odd. You will 
think that this doc^ not conic as so<}n as it should ; hut the truth is that after all I 
only fi'ot in hero just before dn.nfr yesterday. I stnyetl e^er .•^o long in Uarclicster, and 
came otTos*: such a qiuc'r ch.inicter. For you must know 1 went to ehnrch, and after- 
wards fraternized with the elorg} man who did the service ; such a gentle old ^oiil, — 
and, singularly cnoiigli, he is the grandfather of Lady Dumbello, Avho is staying here. 
I wonder what you’d think of J^idy Dumhclln, or how you’d like to be shut up in the 
Bamchou'‘e with her fora week ? 

But with rcfcreimc to in> stuping at Barclicttrr, I must tell you the truth now, 
though I w'a.s a gro-s iiiij.od(»r the day that I went away. I wanted to avoid a parting 
on that la.st moneng, and therefore I ®tartef| niueh fooiicr than I need have done. 1 
know you will be very angry with me ; but open confession is gf)Od for the soul. You 
frustrated all my little plan hj }our early rising ; and as I saw you standing on the ter- 
race, looking after us as w e went, I acknowledged that you had been right, and tliat I was 
wrong. 'When the time came. I was vciy glad to Lave } on w'ith me at tlie lost moment. 
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My own dearest Lily, you cannot think how different this place is from the two 
houses at Alliiigton, or how much I prefer the sort of life w'hich t)elong:s to the latter. 
I know that I have been what the world calls w'orldly, but 3 'ou will have to cure me of 
that. I have questioned myself very much since I left you, and I do not think that I 
am quite beyond the reach of a cure. At any rate, I will put myself trustingly into 
the doctor’s hands. 1 know it is hard for a man to change his habits ; but 1 can with 
truth say this for myself, that I was happy at Allington, enjoying every hour of the 
day, and that here 1 am onniiyc by everybody and nearly by everything. One of the 
girls of the house I do like ; but as to othc! pco])lc, I can hardly find a companion 
among them, let alone a friend. However, it would not have done for mo to have 
broken away from all such alliances too suddenly. 

AVhen I get up to London — and now' I really am anxious to get there — I can 
'write to you more at my case, and more freely than 1 do here. I know that I am 
Inirdly myself among these j^coplc, — or rather, I am hardly myself as you know me, 
and as I hope you always will know me Hut, nevertheless, 1 am not so o'vercome by 
the miasma but wbat 1 cau tell you how truly I love yon. Even though my spirit 
should be here, which it is not, my heart would bo on the Allington lawns. That dear 
lawn and that dear bridge ! 

Gi\c my kind love to Bell and your mot Iier. I feel already that I might almost 
Fay my mother. And I/ily, my darling, wiite to me at once. I expect your letters to 
me to be longer, and better, iind b’ ighter than mine to you. But I will cndeavoui* to 
make mine nicer when I get back to town. 

God bless you. Yours, with all my heart, A. C. 

As lie liad waxed wai*ni with his writing he had forced himself to be 
affectionate, and, as he jlattcri'd himself, fiank and candid. Nevertheless, 
he was partly conscious that he was pnqiaring for himself a mode ot 
escape in those alliusioiis of lus to his own worldliness; if escape should 
ultimately be necessary. I have tried,” he would then say; “I have 
struggled honestly, with my best cilorls for success; but I am not good 
enough for such success.” I do not intend to say that he wrote with a 
premeditated intention of tlius using his words ; but as he wrote them 
he could not keep liiiixadf from reflecting that they might be used in 
that way. 

He read his letter over, felt satisfied with it, and resolved that he 
might now free his mind from that consideration for the next forty^eight 
hours. Whatever might be his sins he had done his duty by Lily I And 
willj this eomrorlablo reflection he deposited liis letter in the Cowey 
Castle letter-box. 
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IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GERMANY. 

“ He will be a wild man, liia hand will be against every man, and every 
man^s hand against him.” And as in life, so in literature, the typo of 
Ishmacd endures to the present day. It more than endures, it flourishes ; 
for, alas ! each man bears his own whipping more ]>aticntly wlien he holds 
the well-founded hope that presently his obnoxious neighbour will in his 
turn be castigated; and it is to the success of tlie appeal to this all- 
peivading principle of human nature that the class of ^\riting to which 
we allude owes its unquestionable popularity. Whether the principle be 
one of inherent scllishness, or whether it may be characterized as the 
passionate desire for the doctrine of compensation to be carried out to the 
fullest possible extent, is a question over wdiich Optimists and Pessimists 
may wrangle. Sarcasm I now we to be in general the language 
of the devil,” says Carlyle; but the spirit of the class of people who 
delight in this style of literature is, by an odd contrast, more often 
gentle and lamblike than otherwise. They do their cursing \ icariously, 
and prefer to have it so. 

The Sharpshooteis of the Press in England, and on the Continent 
generally, have certain characb*rislics common to all : tliey j)OsseHs also 
distinguishing peculiaj'itics arising from dillerences of race, govcnimciit, 
and educatkin. In France, for instance, llie editor, contributor, or author, 
generally affixes his name to all lie writes, and by that he stands or fdls, 
or, at least, offers to do so; he enters into close and amicable personal 
relations with hia readers ; he never seru]>ks to narrate' his own exploits, 
and ventilate his ja-ivate griefs with an egotism wdiich is .sometimes 
undignified, ]>ut never dull; and he does all this in the evident faith that 
he aflbrdh amnscmtnt to liis readers tlicreby, and also acquires their 
syinjmthy foi himself. 

In England, a magazine, a jx'riodical, or a journal mii.st re]>resont 
eith( r an intere.st or a ]u*incijile, and in proportion 1o tlio breadth and 
importance of that inten'.st, or the df'ejMiess and indestructibility of lliat 
principle, will be the extent (T the intliumce eiij(>yed. 'J'he interest need 
not be large, but it must be solid : the principle need not be invented by 
angels, but it must be inherent in, and common to, human nature. 
A carefully cultivated dexterity •iu picking the inoto out of a brother’s 
eye, a loud and clear exjua-shion of belief in ihemselves, and disbelief iu 
any one else, and the fashion of regarding everything, whether in lieaven 
or on earth, as raw material for epigram,” are liabits which may be 
erected into principles, and inasmuch as they fulfil tlic above conditions, 
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they do in some sort the same work. It has been said that a personal 
interest must in its nature be fugitiye, and that fortunately malignity 
cannot embalm itself ; but an interest may bo fugitive and yet intense ; 
and if wo cannot embalm malignity, we can print it, whic li answers the 
purpose just as well. These modern Ishmaelites lose more by one good- 
natured word, by one ill-omened note of admiration, thrn by a w^hole 
course of hard-hearted judgments and acrimonious words ; for in truth we 
tfike in our Balaam to curse and not to bless, and if he in virulence, 
or point, or bitterness, or even in quantity, or any of those things which 
we have a right to expect when i\e pay for full-flavoured cursing, we 
think ourselves ill-used, and, after the manner of Englishmen, never fail 
to pay BO. A modern author has very happily hit off this particular 
feature in a little tale wherein ho describes the establishment of a journal 
intended to succeed on this system. The staff consists of four writers, 
and each number of the paper is to contain five articles full of 
original malice. “ AVho is to write the fifth article?” inquires one. 
“ Whidiever of us happens to be most bilious that week,” replies 
another; and that problem is sohtd on physiological principles of the 
soundest kind. 

The peculiar differences exhibited by Continental and English writers 
of the same genre are, as we liave said, referable to race, government, and 
national temperament. ‘‘ Unsteadied by human sympathy, they are 
allowably and e^cn commcnclubly ferocious;” but the French excel in 
a certain elegant impertinence, the English in a trenchant aggressiveness 
— the one has brilliancy, the other strength and audacity. French 
anecdotes are sometimes of a full-flavoured kind, and contain allusions 
which jostle what they are pleased to term our national prudery. English 
W'riting, on the otlier liaiid, sometimes degtmerates into roughness and 
indecoium. A man shall wish to wriu* that which is manly, and only 
succeed in producing that which is immodest. There are some wdio love 
to select a coarse subject, and handle it in a coarse manner ; and we have 
in our mind’s eye those who not only call a 62)ade a spade, but go out of 
thf'ir way to call a smell a stink. In some cases there is systematically a 
process of elimination carried on as regards objectionable matter wliich is 
real I}' curious. A subject, or an author, or a book shall be discussed, and 
if in one or the oUier there is so much Jis one unclean allusion, one 
ur savoury idea, one obsolete or unhappy expression, it is unerringly fixed 
upon and instantly reproduced and quoted — ^with reprobation and disgust 
it is true, but still it is always quoted. 

For manifest reasons the Ishmaelites of the press, on both sides of tlie 
w^ater, prefer le style coupe to le style smdenu. Metaphor and epigram, 
paradox and parable, are carefully studied and much used ; the logic of 
reiteration occasionally takes the place of the logic of the schools, and very 
exceptional facts are often pressed into service to point a doubtful moral. 
Proof for every assertion is not necessary, neither is impartiality even in 
abuse expected ; but the language must be es^cclicnt, the grammar must 
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be indisputable, the allusions must be either piquant or far-fetched, and 
the Billingsgate must be well polished — good-nature is a tran^essiun, but 
dulness is a cardinal sin. 

Sometimes the style and form of the Wisdom of Solomon are copied, 
and the rhy thui and composition are so accurately reproduced, that, but for 
the many-sy 11a bled words and remarkable lack of modesty which distin- 
guish theni, one might imagine them to be the proverbs of the Hebrew 
sage, composed when in rather an uplifted humour. Long words charm 
long ears ; and the length of the wordi contrasts oddly with the brevity 
of the sentences. 

It frequently happens that the Sharpshooters affix titles to their pro- 
ductions significative of the position which they wish them to hold with 
their readers and the world generally, on the same principle as our ships 
and gunboats are christened by such names as Spitfire, Vipei', Scorpion, 
Bulldog. Perhaps the one selected by M. Alphonse Karr is the happiest 
example of the kind to wliicli we allude. lie entitled his periodical Les 
Chiepes, and each leading paragraph is adorned with a minute print of a 
wasp by way of sj'mbol. When this is not done by the author (and a 
phlegmatic seriousness with the Germans and a certain insular pride with 
the English often forbid a practice wliich is a source of harmless delight 
to the French and Italians), friends and enemies arc good enough to 
supply the omission. Hence it conics that these writers are not only 
witty themselves, but they arc the cause of wit in others. Not long 
since a batch of them were denounced in solemn wrath, by a religious 
journal, as the lineal descendants (morally S])caking), or tin* develop- 
ment, in modern times, of that Bcci)tical, conceited, pragmatical sect — 
the ancient Sadducees ; and their writings were wittily described by 8c>me 
one else, as distinguished by “ that dogmatism wliich is puppyism come 
to maturity.’* 

The joy of some people is in grief; there are individuals who arc only 
at ease when they are quarrelling, and otliers find everything admirable 
but admiration. Who docs not remember (ieorge Sand’s Lelia, of whom 
Bambucci said, “ Hasten to relieve her of tlie society of that charming 
epicurean, for ho docs not coiiipi eliend that he liad belter kill LeJia 
than console her.’* As discord is said to bo tlic normal stale o. 
Scottish professors, so tlie pastime and business of the writers under 
consideration lies almost entirely in spotting faults, recording f.dlures, 
establisliing moral sctoiis, and aggravating, under the guise of good advice, 
the agonies of the more thin-skinned members of such professions as aie 
understood to be especially favourable to the generation or fostering of 
sensitiveness : poets, artists of all kinds, niithors and clergymen, for 
example. Occasionally an author will be effectually roused, and does, to 
Uic a vulgar phrase, give tliem their own back again : we can remember 
at Icjist one, who retorted with a passionate invective and sustained 
virulence, which beat our friends hollow, and witli their own weapons. 
Pitched battles of this sort afford endless amusement to lookers-on. But in 
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the ring a professed pugilist commonly has the advantage over an enraged 
amateur ; and though mostly barren of any practical result, the victory, 
such as it is, with pen and paper, generally rests with the Ishmaelites. 
On the Continent these wars of words arc quite as common, and even 
more popular ; but to combat anonymously in them would be as contrary 
to national custom as opposed to the gratification of personal vanity: 
therefore, names appear in full, a good deal of purely private detail is 
freely dragged into light, and the Avriters indulge w^hat has been happily 
termed their funeste manic de la pose to the greatest possible extent. 

Any person converhant with tlie light literature of the last ten years 
in Palis, will remember at least a dozen encounters of this description, 
chielly remarkable for the manner in which the desire to appear per- 
petually en scene has been able to o\t>rcoinc the slighter considerations of 
personal dignity, or even ordinar}^ prudence. If the amusement ever flags 
in that city, there are echoes across the frontier (such as those which 
resound fiom those j)ages in tho Jndt'pendayice Be/ge wdiicli are devoted 
to the chvoniqne scandalcuse) always feuflicicutly distinct and piquant to 
gi\e the required impetus. 

One mode of guorilla Avaifare is to kei'p a stock of ferocity ever sim- 
mering for the sole beiutit of some particular individual: an indignation 
article is always in fjpe for Juniy whatever he may do or say. The favourite 
a\ersion of Ikiiinch Heine was Oauit l^laleu ; and in our oAvn country 
Louis Naj)oleoii, Lord Palmerston, ISIi. Disraeli, and Mr. Bright hai^e 
bten standaid targets lor this -ort of shooting. But the consolations of 
ofTice aie great, and words do not kill in these days. Statesmen are very 
callous ; they souk times thrive on tliesc* attacks: at any rate they survive 
them, and can rarely be stirred, up sufficiently to reply thereto, either by 
pen or w'ord of mouth. Besides, by repetition, these articles lose their 
])oint ; they resemble the perpt tual thru .ting of a broomstick, rather than 
the light Hash of a rapier. But though Saxon breeding is j)rone to err 
grievously in this direction, the French arc not ojien to the same reproacli: 
jM. Tillers, for instance, is a laAouiite object fur the W'asps of M. Karr, 
but the sting i^ conveyed in a a cry few lines, and if they are sometimes 
impertinent, they are often iiigi*nious and ahva}s amusing. 

The altitude of the Ishmaclitc.^ of the pen towards the Aveaker sex is of 
a sort th.it naturally — and, as some people Avill think, fortunately — does 
impair their influence, and is one of consistent insult, either bioad or covert. 
It js as far removed fiom the cynieiMii of profi'ssed misogynists, as it is 
from the old-fashioned school of polished gentlemen Avlio calmly ignored 
A\ omen’s intellect, disbelieved in their so-called mission, denied their pre- 
tended rights, and yielded fealty to them only in their capacity as angels 
pur ct simple. These things the Ishmaelites do not : what they do is, to 
question tlie reality of women’s virtue, airaign their motives, ridicule tlieir 
tastes, and dictate to them in wdiat mode or under Avhat conditions they 
:hall be allowed to employ or amuse themselves, and at what season, and 
in what fashion they shall perform certain fcminiiu' affairs, the rationaU of 

11—5 
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\rhich it is beyond the ken of mortal man to understand, and with the 
details of which it is assuredly beneath tho dignity of men of sense to 
meddle. The cause of this attitude is not difficult to apprehend. The 
writers who adopt it have not, as a rule, been befriended by women; or, 
if they have, it has not been in a very high degree, or by the best sort : 
they have Ijcon generally not very well used by good women, and almost 
ahvays rather badly used by those w'ho were not so good. In this depart- 
ment of life their experiences have not been of a very happy kind ; they 
have not married where they uishod: tliey could not when they would, or 
they 'would not when they could — which, so far as results go, amounts to 
the same thing. Matrimony may have been Avith tliem a frightful 
mistake, or some failure in early life ; some wound that has not healed 
has been dealt by a woman's hand. The truth of this may be patent 
to all friends and acfiuaintance*', or it niay be a sicri‘t in the brea'^t 
of the scribe; but in any case the root of tlie matter is the same- Jt 
has been laid down by a Fiench audior ; Pour <‘*rr bun ac(r une 
Jemtnc, il vc faut jamais froi^arr ni ses ni sa robe, ni Son man;'' 

but our friends, whether as adolescents or l)eard(‘d men. and even wdien 
they wish to please a w'oma!i, ahvays succeed in otlending her tasti'S, 
treading on her dres^, and (juarrelling 'with her husband. They 
cannot escape tlu^Ir fate — though it is a hard oiu‘ — to be unsutcessful 
with women, and to w'rite as if they w'ore so ; and they w’ritc thus 
because they can do m* otherwise: 'which is, as dean Paul say*!, a quite 
sufficient reason. 

It w(»uld be iinnecea«ary find impertinent here to particularize tho^e 
authors 'whose st\le indicfites a contrary exju riimee ; tho menu ry nf our 
readers 'W’ill sup])Iy examples of the kind.** Their writings an' not fihvays 
the least caustic or the most monil, but theic* runs tliroughout a vein of 
tenderness and generosity which betrays the fact that they have been 
as men more fortunate in their relations 'with the other sex; that, in 
short, they have, in one form or another, owed a good deal of their hap- 
piness in thi-s world to w'omen : find though they do not in so many "words 
proclaim it, the confes'^ion is none the less genuine, because it is uncon- 
sciously made. 

It is uiKlouhtedly difficult to be for evt*r striking, and yet ahvays to 
.strike wisely and well ; but it is pleasant to acknowledge that (subject to 
the deductions made above) if, in this constant guerilla 'i>arfare, a certfiin 
malice largely abounds, just observation and much good flen.se, expressed 
in the must terse find signifieant language, are not unfrequent. The faults 
are those special to the attitude find luofession of Jshmfielites. An oppo- 
sition must rail — if not, why does an opposition exist? Some of the 
articles on lioth sides of tlie 'W'ater, written on sulijects or incid(*nf.s of 
every-day life, are models in style and matter of wliat such articles should 
be. Tlie tone is fearless and independent; the views Uiken, and sugges- 
tions made, arc often thoroughly practical, and such as are entitled to con- 
sideration fr®m thoughtful and liighly cultivated men ; and if the theories 
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advanced are not always original, the manner in which they are clothed is 
generally very much so. 

It is not our object, however, to dwell exclusively on the salient 
features of this branch of literature as it exists in our own country, 
but to contrast it with the same class of writing in France, and, so far 
us it exists, in Germany. Of this spaikling, sarcastic, and pugnacious 
literature, the six volumes of M. Alphonse Karr, entitled Lcb Guepes, 
foim, perhaps, the best and most perfect specimen in French composition; 
and inasmuch as on the Continent it is neither the fashion, the pleasure, 
or the duty of wi iters to preserve that anonymous character which is 
customary in England, we will relate such particulars of M. Karr's life 
as, under the circumstances, legitimately belong to the public. Born at 
Munich in 1808, of French and German extraction, he was descended, on 
the j)aternal side, from a race of musicians. II is grandfather was chapel- 
master to Charles Theodore, Duke of Bavaria, and his father, M. Henri 
Karr, was a pianist of very coiisiaerable merit, and was said to have 
divided the favour of the musical world wdth M. Thalberg for nearly 
twenty years. A little trait of filial feeling is recorded on the part of 
M. Alplioine Karr, which does him honour. In 1842 he was offered the 
decoration of the Legion oi Honour, but refused it in fa\our of bis father, 
wlio received it, but died hliovtly afterwards.* 

Alphonse Kan entered college at the usual age, and was reported of 
by the authoriti( s as being very intcdligent and exceedingly turbulent.” 
lie ^ould work only at his ow n hours, and his hours were never those of 
his tutors. Already we see tlie Isliinaelite begins to develop itself in 
him. According to accounts, lie certainly suffered some injustice at the 
hands of one of the profe.«!.sors ; and though he afterwards worked with 
energy, ultimately his connection witli the university came to an abrupt 
conclusion. M. llcnri Karr, who considered himself aggrieved by his son’s 
irregularities, closed the money supplies in consequence ; and at the 
mature fige of twenty, Alphonse Karr, in company with a college friend, 
took to lodgings and literature, bringing as ammunition a robust faith in 
himself, an immense audacity, and a hopefulness that knew no misgivings. 
Ill a small apartment in the liue des Fosses Saint Victor, tlie two endured 
the embarrassments and privations which "were the natural consequences 
of their position, with that light-hearted carelessness and gaiety of temper 
which is the special heritage of youth, and, above all, of French youth. 
M, Karr commenced, as do most young authors, with poetry; but his 
verses found no encouragement among the publishers, and he was, as we 
t'iink, fortunately advised to turn his attention to prose and politics. 
IiiS first step in this direction was made at once under the pressure of 
poverty. He simply turned his romance in rhyme into a novel in prose, 

* In tho novel entitled Lt Chmin le plus Court, M. Alphonse Eut has drawn 
his father under the name of tho Maitre Kreishcrer ; ho was also good enough to 
depict other scenes from his own life, in which one individual connected with him 
fared not quite so well 
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and achieved immediately a certain reputation. This novel was followed 
by several others, and M. Karr became a recognized favourite with the 
public: too quickly, perhaps, for his own good. Indeed, from tliis 
period there was visible in his writings a tendency to attitudinize to his 
readers; and to be un feroce original did at one period seem the highest 
object of his ambition. What follows gives colour to this supposition. 
M. Karr shortly left his friend in the Rue des Fosses, and lived au 
Hptihne in the Rue Tronchet. The furniture of his apartment consisted 
of a mat, upon which he wrote, ate, and slept: he managed thus to 
become «*i martyr to neuralgia and iheumatism. When he received his 
publishers, he attired himself in a scarlet gown, on his head -was a 
turban decorated with three peacock feathers, and his feet were thrust 
into yellow slippers. Soon all this was altered: the room was painted 
completely black, ceiling, floor, and walls alike ; it was ornamented Avith 
human bones, skulls, and mediawal wcaprais of W'ar and the chase, 
surmounted by a brace of stuffed owls; and the mat Jio longer sufficed 
for M. Karr, as he preferred sleeping, full dressed, in a oefiiii, supported 
on trestles, and witli two wax candies burning at his head. When ho 
afterwards removed to the Rue Vivienne, lie performed the neceswiry 
operations himself, and ^\as observed in the streets carrying liis mat 
under one arm, vith a basket filled with bones and old iron suspended 
to the other. Before long he disposed (*f his coffin and trestles, and 
arranged himself and his room a la viode Timpie. lie spent 3,000 
crowns, and appealed as a mandarin with suitable Chinese belongings; 
at otlier times he diessed as a groom, or w^as seen wearing a blouse, 
haunting the barriers and small cabarets. Perhaps liis most remaikable 
freak was to domesticate a small liyccna by way of a dog. This step 
was followed by a general strike among tlie printers and their devils. 
None could be found willing to carry M. Kair liis proofs, and he was 
obliged to rid himself of the interesting animal ; but, as an indemnity, 
purchased and retained for a long time a Newfoundland dog of enormous 
bize, and an ebony-hued negro to attend the dog and the master, llorti- 
cultui’e first, and eventually SAviinining, engaged his affections, and lie Wiia 
po kind as to permit his admirers to watch him cleave the muddy waters oi 
the Seine en rostunie de bain at all hours of the day. After this he rejiaired 
to Etretat, became first a fisherman — that is, so far as dressing like one 
could make him so — and ultimately a yachtsman : at least lie owned a 
yacht. Etretat is a charming and romantic little spot on tlie Normandy 
coast; the cliffs there are full of very singular cavcins, arches, ite., 
hollowed out by the unceasing roll of the Atlantic : the fiahennen, ton, 
are a very peculiar race in manners, castoins, and costume, and with th(‘m 
M. Karr fraternized to liis heart V content. From this place, then much 
more secluded than at the prchcnt moment, he WTote frequent ai tides, 
which were jiuhlislicd under the title of Vendredi iSoir^ and they were well 
received by tlic public. About 1835 M. Karr became editor of the 
Figaro^ and took to himself a wife ; of which last event no more need be 
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said than that, according to the custom of the Ishmaelites, he was not 
happy in hia relations with the other sex. A separation followed, and 
M. Karr was good enough to give his version of the affair to the world 
in a work, which he published shortly afterwards, entitled Le Chemin le 
plus Court, We pass over this episode. The English people as a rule, to 
which there are very rare exceptions, do their household washing at 
home. The French and Americans put their washing out. To every 
nation its own custom. 

In 1839 M. Karr commenced the publication of Les GnepeSy un- 
doubtedly the most biiili.int of all his writings. The title {'I'he Wasps) 
was one of those mclaphorical names to which we have before referred. 
Lcs GuCpes were a series of articles on political and social subjects, ftill of 
common sense, anecdote, caxL^criCy malice (using that word in its French 
signification), of egotism that was not wearisome, and of digression that 
w^as not stupid. Each chapter was head(‘d by a wood-cut of a wasp. 
His wasps arc so many winged me^^^^t ngers, each with a different and suffi- 
ciently significant name, such as Mammone, Molochy AstartCy Belialy &c. 
They fiy about l^iris, ent<*r int*i every council, penetrate into every 
chamber, hiuz by eveiy hearth, and overhear all sorts of secret gossip 
and scandal, wliich tln^ <iuly and faithfully report to their master on 
peril of his displeasure, and the indict ion of some suitable punisliment, 
sucli as beinor confined to his room, having their wings tied together, tfcc. 
They wcic cs^x'dally active in discovering and reporting instances of the 
blunder^ of (government, or tlie stupidity of officials. An example of the 
latter description is given in M. Karr’s best style : 

A tall, powerful, and well-bui*t young man presented himself before 
the commissioner for the revision of the National Guard. 

“ You desire,” said the commissioner to him, “ to be exempted from 
serving ? ” 

“ 1 do, monsieur,” 

“For what icason?” 

Monsieur, 1 am afflicted wdth a very serious iufinnity,’* 

“ Kctiie into my private roojii, if jou pluise.” 

“ liut, nioiiMeur ” 

“ Have the goodness to retire.” 

“ One word. Monsieur Commissioner ” 

“ Go at once, monsieur !” 

Our friend retired as commanded into the commissioner’s private 
room, wdiere he vs^as immediately st lipped from head to foot. He re- 
■ippeared shortly before the commissioner in the costume of Adam before 
C.e Fall. 

“ Now,” said the official, triumphantly, “ be good enough to explain 
to me the nature oi your grave infirmity.” 

Monsievr, it is that I am exceedingly short-sighted J 
The success of these papers was great, and continued so in a manner 
unexampled in the annals of French journalism. In 1848 M. Karr was a 
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rejected candidate for the department of the Lower Seine, and from that 
date the articles appeared weekly as Les Guepes Hehdomadaires. The 
wasps thenceforth performed their mission so energetically, and stung 
certain parties in authority so severely, that they procured for their 
master the honour of being the defendant in more than one prosecution 
in the law courts. While lie resided at Nice the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment was so galled by these lormcnting little insects that they sup- 
pressed the paper, and endeavoured to punish the author. Nice was not 
then annexed: but the Prencli tribuned at Aix reversed the Piedmontese 
decision**, and immediately the wa.s])s liummed a hymn of triumph both 
long and loud. 

M. Karr gives numerous details of the griefs of private individuals 
with reference to his remarks. In one instanccj the wounded vanity of a 
woman led to a little melodrama worth recording. One evening in tho 
dusk a lady was waiting ior M. Karr at the cr.trance of Jiis apartment. 
He recognized her as Mdme. L. G., with wdiom his wasps hail taken some 
liberties. While he was engaged in opening the door for her, she endea- 
voured to stab him in the back. The wound was not a dangerous one, 
and W'ith praiseworthy good-nature lie condoned the olFence, and fi>rgave 
the tair offender. The following week Les Guepes contained a full history 
of the affair, together with an engraving of the weapon of the ^vould-bc 
assassin. It was true it was only a common kitchen knife, rather blunt 
than otherwise ; but that did not save it from being suspended to thi' >\all 
of M. Karr’s study, labelled thus : — 

Given by Madame L, C. to Alphon‘'C Karr, 
in die back. 

We may suppose that to a certain extent jM. Karr deserved this little 
vengeance, since one of liis biegi-aphers does not sciuple t(» aflirm that, 
next to Jules Jaiiin, “ J/. Karr cst Ic litterateur le plus (ifjressif dcs temps 
moderncs," 

It is now some time since the last w'ords of Les Guepes were given to 
the world ; lor the prc.sent moral atnio'^pherc of Paris is precisely of that 
kind which, while it would excite the w'asps to a perfect fury of activity 
and exasperation, would 314 neither p'*rmit them to hum or to sting — 
(\xcept according to order. 

In politics M. Karr may be considered as a somowlmt sentimental 
constitutionalist. The ideal working man is one of the stock subjects 
of sarcasm with our own Ishmaclites, and we do not find that the mob, or 
democracy in general, except pierhaps of the most shadowy and unreal 
kinds, recommends itself to the favour of M. Karr. Like the rest of his 
brethren he longs for an aristocracy, not of birth nor of wcaltli, but of 
education and talent ; not of genius or wisdom, but of intellect and wit : 
and one, we may add, where a principle sliall be esteemed according to 
its success. 

In speaking of this class of writing in Germany, we used the expres- 
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sion “ so far as it exists ; ” and we did so for sufficient reason. Germany 
is the land of dreams which convey no meaning to the positivist — of 
ponderous eiirnostness which is impervious to sarcasm — of subjectivity 
wliich is the aiititliesis of objectivity: wherefore it has produced in pro- 
fusion philosophers, pedants, poets, and crazy men ; of humourists a lew, 
and of giurnblcrs many; but only one Ishniaelite, and his name is 
Heinrich Heine.* 

Heinrich Heine '\\«as a German Jew, born on the first day of the year 
1800, at Dusseldorf. His iiuele, Saloman Heine, was so wealthy as to be 
looked upon as a kind (>t InMelitksh nabob. No pecuniary bciiefit, how- 
ever, accrued to the young man liom this circumstance, as his uncle was 
never able to forgive his nephew lor having embraced the literary pro- 
fession. His mother was the daughter of an emineiiL physician, Gottschalk 
do Geldein. She wa.s in faith a Jicnnm Catholic, and in character rigid 
and somewhat austeie; but in spil(* of her \iitiics and her son’s sins, a 
uaiin and deep affect ion subsisted between them, until death parted the 
two. Many passag('s in his writings afford ample testimony on this point. 
In his childhood applo-taiLs wert^ liis passion, but afterwards it was 
‘‘ truth, liberty, and crab soup.'* An old French drummer, witli a terrible 
black moubtache, nanitd L<‘ Grand, who resided at his father’s house 
when the Fieneh wi-n* in Du8.seldorf, early inoculated the boy with 
Napoleonism. Ho only knew in German what Heine declares are the 
three principal woids in c\oiy language, bread,” ‘'kiss,” ‘‘honour,” 
for the rest ho made himbelf iiiiderstood by his drum : when he meant 
“ liberty ” Ik* drummed the Marmllai'^e^ when he wished to express 
‘‘ equality ’ lie drummed out — 

Ca fra, fa iVa, ga ira, 

ariitocjatA a la Lanicrnc. 

And wdien stupidity wa.s to be made intelligible he played the Gorman 
Dessaucr march. “ I Avas vexed,” says Heine, “ but I underbtood him lor 
all that well enough.” 

Heine was sent Avbile quite a boy to the school at the Franciscan 
convent, where he Avas distinguibhed by the friendship and favour of the 
rector, “a bravo old clerical geutleinan,” by name the Abb4 Schallmayer. 
His school-days seem to have been a good deal embittered by difficulties 
cnimected with the Latin giainmar. In the arched Avay ol the cloister 
tb<‘re hung a lai-gc crucifix carved in gray Avood, and before this image 
ho ollen stood and prayed that it it AAere possible he might get by 
ln^nrt the irregular verbs; and later in life Ave find him recording that 
tno knowledge of his having certain conjugations at his finger ends, if 
ever he should happen to want them suddenly, afforded him much inward 

* Tho irony of Jean Paul Richter is far too refinetb polished, and tender to admit 
him into this school, and tho bitter jicrsonalitics contained in Varuhagen^s Diaiy, 
wliich may occur to mind, arc rather due to tho irritability and unguanledness of a 
confirmed grumbler than to the aggressiveness on principle Avhich distinguishes the 
Ishmaelite. 
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rcpoBC and consolation in many dark and troubled hours of life. He also 
got into several scrapes while learning French from the Abbe D’Aiilnoi. 
He was once asked six times in succession, “ Heinrich, what is the French 
for ‘ the faith ? ’ And six times, ever more weepingly, I replied, * It is 
called le credit' And after the seventh question, with his cheeks of a 
deep red-cherry rage in colour, my furious examiner cried, ‘ It is called 
la religion and there was a shower of blows.” The rector proposed 
to Madame Heine that her son should follow an ecclesiastical career, 
but the oftcr was declined, and in 1825 he took his doctor’s degree 
at Bonn. 

At the age of sixteen he publnhed a volume of poems; ten years 
after his Iteisebilder was given to the world ; and from that time lie dis- 
tinguished himself as the most %\itty, audacious, and incorrigible scofter 
that Germany has yet produced. He was equally accepted by the French 
as by the Germans. His countrymen, ind(‘ed, aflirm that the French 
admired him only for his cynical inijiiety, being utterly unable to appre- 
ciate the true poetry, tenderness, and j)atlK)S so oftiTi flashing across his 
compositions; wdiile the French declare that tlie Germans loved him 
because they W’ere too stupid to perceive his wickedness, and too slow to 
catch the real drift of his scathing irony. About 1820, he abjured the 
Jewisli faith, and professed himsedf a Protestant. The Protestants, how- 
ever, had no occasion to rejoice* in their conv(*rt. The only reason he 
gave for the change of creed was that he found it intolerable to be of the 
same religion as Rothschild, unless he >vero also as rich ; to become as 
rich, it would first be necessary to be as foolish, and that was simi)ly 
impossible. From a Napoleon ist he became, by an easy and natural 
transition, a revolutionist; at least in theoi-y : everytliing that was ancient 
and stable, such as our institutions, or that was iinpcrtuibable and 
respectable, like the English cliaracter, raised a frenzy of rage in him. 
He professes that tlie decorum of an Englishman vexes Ids soul infinitely 
more than the most objectionable levity exhibited by a Frenchman. And 
yet we find other remarks full of penetration and good sense. As for 
instance: “Tlie Englishman loves liberty as liis lawful wile, and if ho 
does not treat her with remarkable tenderncbs, lie is still, in case of need, 
ready to defend her like a man. Tlie Fienchman loves ]ib(*rty as Ids 
bride: he burns for lier; he casts himself at her feet. The German loves 
liberty as though she were his old grandmotlier 1” 

The Acadeifde Fran^aise suggested a sufticiently irreverent comparison 
to his mind : lie found that it resembled the 3io.spital benevolently establislied 
l)y llie Hindoos for aged and decrepit apes. The C'hanibre des Pairs was 
“a necropolis of perjured muininies.” lie regrets that he never saw 
('hateaubiiand, as he felt certain he should liave derived entertainment 
fiom the interview; and Laininenais is “the terrible priest who unites 
fanaticism in politics to fanaticism in religion, .and thus consecrates 
univerfal disorder.” His discontent with the conditions of liumanity is 
vividly expressed in three lines. “ It vexes me,” he says, “ every time 
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when I remember that even the dear flowers which God hath made have 
been like us divided into castes, and like us are distinguished by those 
external names which indicate descent and family.” And yet, with an 
admirable inconsistency, but true to the passion of his order for an aris- 
tocracy of talent, he rejoices and becomes cheeiful when he perceives how 
many fools there are in the world : seeing that they can be used in his 
writings, and are to him cash down and ready money. “ The fool crop 
hath turned out uncommonly well thm year, .and, like a good landlord, 

I consume onl^ a few at a time, and lay up the rest for the future. Ye 
are all mine own — all equally dear to me ! ” 

lie began now to consoit wiili the Saint Simonian«<, frequented their 

meetings, and presently jirof'essed himself an atheist. It is worthy of 

note that Heine rejoiced in atheism only until he saw it descend in all its 
desolating vulgarity on the mass of the people. He had accepted it as a 
distinguishing riiaik of the aiistocracy of intellect — he found it was the 
brand of the common herd. There is in truth no device by which the 
intelleciual sceptics (as they lo\e to hear themselves called) of the present 
day are so decjily wounded and outi \'Md as by presenting to them, as an 
humble brother, the comiin ti uncultivated atheist. 

So we find him alterwaids mocking at his own mockery. **Iwas 
young and proud,” ho says and it pleased ni} vainglory when I learned 
from Hegel that the true God was not the God who lives in heaven, as 
my giandmother believes, but myself here upon earth.” A very pretty 
tiait is related of Heine as a boy. Ho liad, it appears, a childish but 
passionate love for a bcaulilul httle girl, named Veronica. One day she 
died ; and in the silence and twilight of the evening his nurse Ursula 
took him into the room where the little body lay in its coffin. The burn- 
ing tapers cast iLeir pale light on the w'axen features, and fresh flowers 
were strewed around, 

** My good Uisula,” said tlie poor child, “is not that a pretty saint’s 
image of wax?” Then recognizing his playmate he said, “IIow grave 
and still she is: is it not because she is asleep?” And Ursula replied, 
“ No, dear, because she is dead.” To this child-love he often makes 
allusions full of pathos and tenderness in his subsequent writings. In the 
ringing mtdody of the memories of childhood above all else, like a fairy 
bell, thcie pealed the voice of the little Veronica. 

Heine lacked one distinctive feature of his brethren; and though this 
rendered him deficient as .an Ishmaelite, it made him more true and 
thorough as a man. He did, indeed, speak us irreverently of things 
saci( d and things profane as the very worst among them, and in the licence 
he took as regards audacious personalities he far exceeded them all. 
But his attitude towards the opposite sex was one essentially masculine, 
vigorous, and natural. He liked women, and never scrupled to say so, 
and express that liking with a freedom entirely corresponding to his 
cnaracter. The reasons for this inherent difference were tlu-ee, any 
one of them being STifiicieiit to account for the fact. First, his mother 
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was a woman of a pure and noble cliaractcr, whom he sincerely loved and 
respected, while his sister was likewise a person of distinguished mental 
and personal attractions. Secondly, he had once experienced a love as 
pure and sinless as itw\^s passionate and short-lived for the little Veronica, 
whose angel face he so often dreamed was looking down from heaven on 
him. Thirdly, he was a born poet, and was gifted with a personal beauty 
of a most statuesque and ])Grfect kind ; and this last alone is, we take it, 
a good reason wliy, notwithstanding his sins, he should have been held in 
affection by woman. He was honoured with the w^ann friendship and 
esteem of two women of liigh position in the literary world, Madatiie 
Rahel (Varnhagen’s wife), and Elise von Hohenliausen, the poetess.* 
So long as there were women, so long he declared woidd his lu'iirt never 
cease to love. Should it cool over one it would immediately warm to 
another : and as the king never dies in France, so the queen was never 
to die in liis heart, whcio tlie word was La Jieine est inorte^ vice la Heine, 
lie is severe enough iq)on them occasionally; “Oh, the Avomcn ! ” he 
says, “we must tbrgivc them imieli, for they love much — and many. 
Their liate is, properly sp(‘akiug, only Jove turned inside out. Sometimes 
they attribute some delinquency to us because they tliiiik tliey can in 
this -way gratify some other man. A\'heu they W’rite, they have ahvays 
one eye on the paper and the other on a man ; and this is true of all 
authoresses, except the Countess JIalin-Hahn, who has only one eye.” 
Compare this with the lemark of a French writer,— 

Woman was invented by man, and blic ib—hi'? best invention. 

“ The virtue of woman is the noblest superstition of man ! ” cries Ids 
English brotlicr. Cood. Woman is their invention, lier virtue i.s tlicir 
superstition. What next? This supercilious spitefulncss lKlor»gs neither 
to the masculine nor the feminine gend<*r, and w'C can only conclude that 
her j)resence is to them a perpetual annoyance, and her very existence 
a sad necessity. One hardly likes to think what manner of mother oi 
wife or sister a man can have wdio does by inference so deeply dishonour 
them. 

About 18n7 it was rumoured that Heine had become a (’alludic. This, 
however, he promjdly contradicted; les.s, as lie owned, for the sake of depriv- 
ing the Catholics of such solace as they might have derived from converting 
Jiiin^ Ilian in order to cut away from another party the sj)iteful witisfaction 
of bewailing his instability. Tlie riirnour arose from Ids having married 
his wife according to the rites of the Catholic Church, being unwilling, he 
said, “ to cause tliat beloved being any uneasiness or disturliance in her 
religious views.” If he did not change in one creed, it i.s, howTver, 
certain lliat in politics his views underwent considerable modification. 
Brought face to face with tlie Revolution, his natural sagacity detected the 
flaws in the theory of it, and his fearless frankness tolerated no leticcnco 

• Not, however, the Eliac whom he alludes to as Elise aux yevx de feu, and who 
was the amie de Venfance of his wife. 
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on this or any other point ; but it had the effect of drawing down on him 
considerable opprobrium from the extreme democrats. As respects his 
religion, or rathtr his irreligion, it is satisfactory to be able to record that 
before his death he broke through the foul crust of atheism, and cxprcs‘?cd 
sentiments more worthy of the magnificent powers with which he was 
endowed. “False in fact, and false in thought ” {aussi faux qu' irrejlechi) 
was the verdict which he himself pronounced on his own judgments on 
things divine ; and those words wcr»^ written, or rather dictated, by him 
during the five years when he was bound hand and foot a hopeless 
captive to the bed which he left oidy for his grave. Tn 1847 the first 
symptoms appeared of that spin.il p.iralysis which giadually laid liim 
prostrate, leaving his faculties and semses unimpaired indeed, and his 
fellings uubluiited, but in body totally helpUss. During this period ho 
produced two of liis best woiks, the Bomaazevo and Livi'c de Lazarc : 
and it is an illustration of the affectionate tenderness -of his heart, that 
throughout his long agony he carefully viithhcld the knowledge of his 
miseiable state iiom his aged mother. He constantly dictated to her 
letters full of gaiety and aflcction, speaking of his happiness, his wife. 
Ins friends, and his i^ur‘'Uits, pretending that the malady in his eyes 
jn evented him doing more than signing the letters; and, whatever pain or 
efiort it cost him, so long he could he attached his signature to them 
Xiya his own hand. 

We cannot do better than conclude our subject by transcribing that 
poitiou of the epilogue to the lluinanzcro in which he depicts his crushed 
and suffering jdi^sieal condition. It is wiittcn with the combination of 
pathos and irony wliich was so habilual with him : — 

Do I really exist ? My body is so shniuken that I am liarilly anything but a 
\ou'C ; and my bed lemindsmc of the singing gnuc of the Magiciuii Mcrhii winch lies 
in the lorest of liio/.cluiid, iii Brittany, undci tall who^c tops soar like green 

flames towards hca^ cn A grave without repose— death without the privileges 

ol the dead, who liaM* no debts to pay, and need wiite neither letters nor books — that 
is a piteous condition. Long ago the measure has been taken for my coffin, and for 
my iicciology ; but I die so slowly that the process is tedious for me as well as my 
liieiul*'. But luilicnce : c\crytliiTig lias an end, and one day you will find tlic booth 
(lootd wlicic the puppet-show ol my humour has so often delighted }ou. 
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The production of food at the cheapest possible rate, and of the best 
possible character, has become a question of life and death to thousands 
and tens of thousands. Without reference to the present crisis, and upon 
general grounds of public advantage, an experiment was commenced in 
Glasgow two years ago, the results of which will, it is believed, be found 
to be of high j^ractical service to those engaged in meeting the graver 
necessities of the day. 

The writer of the present article is one among many Glasgow citizens 
who have received inquiries from high quarters and humble quarters, 
from peer and mechanic, respecting an establishment known through the 
city as the ** Great Western Cooking Depot.” “What ?.re its plans? 
Will they help us to feed our people ^ ” With a view to an^iwcr these 
inquiries, the writer commenced a tliorough examination of the whole 
scheme. Its originator, with whom he had no personal acquaintance 
wliatcver, kindly placed his trade books oj)eTi to investigation, and fur- 
nished means for understanding the working of every detail. The following 
account, therefore, may be received as reliable in its facts ; and its 
publication is entirely owing to a desire to assist tliose engaged in miti- 
gating the severe hardships of the lime, and promote the establishment 
of institutions which may survive the immediate occasion of their existence, 
and become permanent boons to the great mass of the working classes ; 
and perhaps even work an tC(»noniicul change in our whole system of 
social arrangements foi providing food for tlio large floating population 
of our cities. 

It is necessary to state, in the first in-^fance, that the originator of this 
scheme is a Glasgow merchant (Mr. Thomas Corbett), "who has devoted a 
certain amount ol cajdtal to tlic undertaking as a philantliropic experiment. 
Expel iments in social science aie cxtreineJy dilTicult to work, except by 
tlie expenditure of large means ; and the community lias i canon to be 
thankful to one who is willing to conduct a social exj)crimcnt on a scale 
sufficiently large to leave reliable results. In order to protect his motives 
from any questioning, Mr. Coibett has intrusted the auditing of his books 
to two gentlemen well known in Glasgow for their interest in social 
reforms, who have undertaken the task upon the express stipulation tliat 
every penny of profit as it arises from year to year, si mil be devoted to 
some obje ct of public interest and benefit* While we have to describe a 
rather rare phenomenon — viz. a philanthropic experiment that has been 
made to pay — we liave also to describe a scheme which, although sup- 
ported by individual capital and energy, has its proceeds devoted to the 
general good. 
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Our readers’ curiosity may be best awakened by describing the largest 
and most central establishment connected with the ‘‘Great Western 
Cooking Dep&t.” Entering from Jamaica Street, Glasgow, we find three 
large halls, each ninety feet by forty feet, well ventilated, well lighted, 
with rows of windows so large and numerous as to make one side of each 
hall almost appear composed of glass. The bills of fare in every direction 
emphasize the very unaiistocratic sum — One Penny. One penny appears 
to be the key to every mystery of the hall. If we have “ one penny ” in 
our pocket, we begin to feel vastly richer for its possession as we under- 
stand the refreshments it can procure for us. We subjoin a copy of the 
list of prices : — 

PuiCLS. 


Bowl of hrotli 

. One penny. 

Bowl of soup 

One penny. 

Bowl of poriidgc 

One j)cnny. 

Plate of potatoo'. 

One penny. 

Cup of (ofltc 

One penny. 

Cup of ten 

One penny. 

B cad and butte r 

One jienny. 

Bread and cheese 

One penny. 

Boiled egg 

One penny. 

T/*monado 

One penny. 

boda-w nti i 

One penny. 

Gingci-bcor 

One penny. 


All of the iK-tt qunliU, ivnl always leady. 

“ One Penn} ” represents broth, soup, porridge, potatoes, coffee, tea, 
bioad and butter, bread and cheese, boiled egg, lemonade, soda-water, 
ginger-beer I We place a penny in the palm of our hand, and look upon 
it with new re'^pect. We leaiii further that we can breakfast for 3cZ. and 
(line for \\(L\ 

As the economy of coohing depends greatly upon tlic simplicity of the arrange- 
ments 'N>ith which a gicat number of persons can be sened at one tunc, the upper hall 
of this hraiuh will he spcually set npait for a public breakfast e\ cry day, from a 
qiiiitcr to nine till a quarter past ten, consisting of the following dishes. — Bowl of 
poriidgc, bowl of milk, ciip of coffee, roll and butter. 

ClTAR(wL, Turn I PENCE. 

The hall will also he specially roseiTcd for a pubhc dinner e\ery day, from one till 
foin oMock, consisting of the following dishes. — Bowl of bioth or soup, plate of beef, 
Lot or cold, plate of potatoes, idum-pudding. 

Fi\li) CiiARcr, FomrENcr-iT virPENNY. 

Let the indignant Pateifamilias, who lias sent to The Times a true 
copy of a Highland hotel bill, take brcatli as he reads, and acknowledge 
that there is some moderation north of the Tweed. 

We detcimine to dine for 4 Vf. — with natural misgivings — and take 
a metal ticket at the door, entitling us to that repast, and sit down, firmly 
resolved to eat whatever may be set before us, and acquire experience 
even at the expense of digestive disaiTangeraent. On the small tablet 
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which flu the hall are the morning papers ; but we pref(*r to observe our 
comjmnions. Around us are clerks, mixed with factory operatives fresh 
from their \vork, and even commercial travellers, all attracted by the 
offer of a dinner for in a large and comfortable hall, with due supply 
of daily papers. One old gentleman near the fire certainly knows what 
he is doing. He has jjenised three ‘‘ dailies,” and thus has nearly taken the 
price of liis dinner out of the literature of the day ! 

We look at the waiters, busy in every corner, and the look gives a 
pleasant sensation. We find the usual somewhat greasy, shabby genteel, 
decayed valet kind of beings, who once rejoiced in white linen, and now' 
conn* an near it as they can without incurring running accounts 'with the 
w'asheiwvoinan, replaced by jdeasant active young girls, who, instead ol 
having the common 'W’aitcr appearance of never having been to bed, seem 
as fresli as the morning itself. 

The general aspect of the hall gives that pleasant boriwition ahvays 
attendant upon com])lelc cleanline.ss, when combined with abundance ol 
light and fresh air. The effect, indeed, of cleanliness, light, and fresh air 
is equivalent to elegance. A large mirror is placed over each fire-place, 
and a few” bunches of fresh evergreens are scattered line and tliere. 
Instead of one or tw’o large tables, a number of small tables occupy the hall, 
each one calculated to hold bix, three on eitlier side. They arc covered 
with mahogany-coloured oil-clotli, which is easily w^aslied and kept clean. 

The seats are short forms, -with slanting backs, and although w'ithout 
the luxury of cushions, an* by no means uncomfortable. 

A pepper-box, salt-cellar, glass carafle and tumblers, are stationed on 
every table. 

Each person H dinner is brought uj.ou a tray, and b(.rvc<l upon the 
table, readily and quickly, ‘\^'lleneveT any dishes are removed, a girl 
immediately wji)es tlie oil-clolli, rendering it perfectly pleasant for th'* 
next comer. 

We soon have our dinner brought, cou'-istiiig of a bowl of broth, a 
plate of hot meat and potatoe.s, a slice of pudding. 

We take the first mouthful w'itli fear and trembling, n'lncmbcTing tlie 
W'arning phrase, clieap and nasty;” but W'itli tin* s^rond mouthful, 
emphatically declare our dinner chtap and good. ^Vc can lat it wdth the 
relish tliat always attends jdain food of honest flavour, and well cooked. 

On examining ourselves with regard to the quantity provided for 4 ir/., 
our verdict is tliis; if we are going home to our u.sual six o’clock dinner, 
W'e have had a good lunch ; if tliis is to be our early dinner, we have laid 
our appetite appeased, and quite as much ns it is healthful to take 'W'itli 
the j>ro?pect of an afternoon’s i\ctive work before us. 

To say the very least, 4ir/. lias fed us with good food, as never 
fed us before. 

The general vci'dict of the community agrees evidently with ours, for 
we find that there are thirteen of these establishments scattcu'ed through 
Glasgow, visited monthly by 155 000 hungry people, and that if all who 
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trust to for their dinner were put down at the same table and at 
the same hour, it ould take a table three miles long to hold them. The 
cash actually taken for penny rations amounts to tlie enormous sum of 
upwards of 20,000Z. a year. 

The average* consumption monthly (taken before the last and largest 
establishment was opened) runs as follows: — 


Basins of broth and sonj) 

65,000 

Plates of beef 

52,000 

Rolls or blites of bread, with or without butter 

82,000 

Cups of tea and coflcc 

54,000 

Bowls of porridge 

14,500 

Plates ot ])otatoCb 

31,000 

Boiled eggs 

7,000 

Tumblers ot milk 

14,400 


Our first and natural impression that we must in some way, direct 
or indiiect, be the neijuents of charil' The clu ajmessis not in the rent 
of rooiub — the one wn are dining in, k in a most \aluabh* situation, and 
taking the thu e halls together they ’(present, at least, one or two hundred 
a }car. The theapness is not in tlu ‘piality of the food ; it is really good, 
and the buyti* of the cstahl 1 nicnt has oideis to procure for cash the best 
in the maiket. The cln^apms^ is not in the wnees of the sonants engaged; 
they have moie than an a\eiage nmumiatiou ; the girjs employed in 
waiting UH ci\e j’loni 12/. to 11/ per annnin, with board and lodging, while 
the matrons m tin. moie lesponsihle pc'suions receive from 20/. to 35/. 

It is cMMphatically ass(*ited,howe\ci, in piinted notices, that we are not 
in a charitabh* institution. On eveiy bill of faie wm find the words — 

These cstHblishTiicats aic conducted on the btnetest business principles, with the 
full mu ntioii of making them sclf-snpi .oiling, so that everyone mn} frequent them 
with a !(. cling of perfect iiKk} cndcnce 

TIow the extraordinary results detailed have been obtained will be best 
shown by a biiof hi'ilory of the origin of the scheme and its mode of 
iiiairiiroiuont. 

'rh(* mind of its originator wms fust called to the subject b)^ an article 
which appeared in the Conihill ^fagazinr (June, 18G0), entitled the 
“ Poor Man’s Kitchen.” In thi^ aiticle it was pointed out that while 
dietetics have been most carefully studied by governors of prisons and 
woihhouses, tiny have literally received no attention whatever from any 
pailios inteiested in the comforts of the working classes. 

Much has undoubtedly been well and wisely done to persuade working 
men to temperance, but little has practically been done to put within 
their reach cheap and wholesome food and drink, so as to establish a suc- 
cessful competition with the attractions of public-houses and gin-palaces. 
In all our laigc towms a working man has to pay dearly for being tempe- 
rate. For a cup of tea, coffee, or broth, he has generally to frequent 
un'wholesoine eating-houses, with no accommodation likely to refine his 
habits and elevate his feelings, and is compelled to pay for adulterated and 
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badly- cooked food more than the fair price of good articles. Even with 
respect to drinks which can be substituted for spirits — a matter to which 
those who would advance temperance sliould surely give special attentio* 
— simple experiments show that lemonade, soda-water, and ginger-beer, 
can be produced of excellent quality at a little more than three-farthings a 
bottle, so as to be sold at a profit for one penny, whereas they are usually 
charged from double to treble or quadruple that amount. 

Re/lections of this nature caused the establishment of the Glasgow 
cooking depots. Neither London, Manchester, nor Liverpool, which 
were visited with a view to obtain plans for assistance, could furnish any 
help ; and the scheme had to be organized upon new and untried princi- 
ples. It was understood at once that if such a movement were to be of 
any real and honest use, it must not interfere in the slightest degree with 
the independent feelings of working men, and that it must therefore be 
made self-supporting, and not dependent upon any chance charity of 
private individuals. Even more than this must be secured. The scheme 
must bo MADE TO PAY, SO as to induce those who can suitably follow the 
business to introduce it into various localities. 

This result has been legitimately obtained, and the experience of two 
years proves that the penny tariff can be maintained as a strictly business 
transaction between purveyor and consumer. Tire first depot was opened 
in September, 1800, and w.as immediately so crowded as to necessitate a 
second branch. From tliat time onward a branch has been opened every 
two months until thiitocn depots arc in active operation. Of course, 
during the first five months the outlay was continuous, but in spite of this 
there was a profit for the year ending April 18G2, of 1 15/. O 5 . 11^/., 
and during the present }car there is every prospect of a considerable 
increase. The whole of this sum, aecordii'.g to the proprietor’s resolution, 
has been devoted to public objects, 100/. having been given to the fund 
for the unemjdoyed operatives. 

As reijards capital rcipiired, the exj.onditure upon the Glasgow esta- 
blishments from September, 1800, to December, 1802, has been 
2,008/. 7^. ; but the operations of tlic scheme having become so extensive 
as to necessitate the erection of a model kitchen, this capital will be 
further advanced to 5,000/., a very moderate sum to conduct a business 
involving the rental of thirteen Rep.arate branches, and the, purchase of 
every article in cash, and securing the receipt over the counter of upwards 
of 20,000/. a year. 

Management , — The wdiole fleheme is under a head manager^ whose 
special duty it is to look after the purchase.s, and sec that every article is 
rf the best quality, and secured on the best terms for cash. Under the 
manager is a cashier, w'hose office it is to collect the cash drawn at each 
branch every morning. Lastly, there is an inspector, wdiose special 
mission it is to be continually going out and in among the various 
branches, and testing whether everything is in perfect season and in order 
for immediate service. 
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Witli tlie exception of one or two van-men and office-keepers, these 
are the only men employed in the whole establishment. 

Each branch is under the charge of a matron. The preparation of 
tea and coffee is undertaken at the respective branches ; but the broth, 
boup, and meat, are all prepared in one central place, and despatched in 
vans to the various halls, where they are immediately placed upon 
American cooking-ranges. 

Under each matron are a number of young women, acting as waiters. 
Upwards of 120 young women are now regularly employed in cooking 
and serving out the penny rations. 

The wages paid amount to about 1,500Z. a year. It may be asked by 
many desirous of founding similar institutions, how shall we get parties of 
sufficient experience to give us a chance of success ? It is found as a 
practical rule that servants experienced in restaurant routine are not the 
host ; and such experience is indeed a disqualification for the work rather 
than olherwiric. The persons wanted are thoroughly sensible, honest, 
induRtrioua matrons, who will not take their own way or any one else’a 
A\ ay, but simply .abide by tlie plain nil(*s laid down for their guidance. 
Some of the most succesafnl matrons have been women taken directly 
from weaving factories. Afier a fortnight’s experience thoy were found 
competent to take charge of tho most important branches; simply because 
thfej attcnd( d to tlu* rules laid down, and knowing nothing about the matter 
had no de^'ire to su])stitutc plans of their own. The best plan to gain ex- 
j»ericnce is, for a manager to live lor a short time in one of the branches, 
where he ^^ill be welcome to learn everything. This method w^as taken by 
Mr. Pender, who has recently piomotcd tlie opening of similar depots in 
IVIanchestor, and W'ho offers the faaine facilities to parties interested in 
England. 

Suitable Localities . — Almost every locality in a large city will be found 
suitable lor a cooking depot. 1st. It is invaluable in the poorer quarters, 
wliore it generally happens that the people are unable to make a proper 
use of the few coppers they may gain for their daily bread, from the 
absence of fuel or even of piopcr cooking utensils. 2nd. A depdt is a 
great boon in situations win re men have to travel for their work from 
long distances. Some of our best working men, when engaged at long 
distances fiom home, are obliged to oat dry crusts and drink cold tea and 
coffee. 3rd. A depot has been found successful in leading thoroughfare.s, 
will re a large floating population is going and coming. While every- 
thi’.g in detail has been organized with the express purpose of meeting 
the wants of the humblest working man, yet it is a remarkable tribute to 
the management of this undertaking that those depots which are in the 
busiest parts of the town are daily crowded with young men from sliop.s 
and warehouses ; while one near the university is at certain hours almost 
taken possession of by the students. 

It is a striking sign of the independent spirit of our people, that while 
there is at every depot a notice inviting the public to the free use of the 
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reading-room, no solitary individual enters without purchasing some one 
of the penny rations. 

In each depot there is a room for women only, very considerate^ 
placed near the entrance, so that timid girls may not have to run tho 
gauntlet through a room full of strangers before reaching it. 

The avoidance of waste is one of the most essential parts of this scheme. 
This is secured, in nine-tenths of the provisions, by the character of the 
food employed. The meat, upon which the only waste could occur, is 
corned heef which serves for cold slices ; and fresh meat, which is minced 
and supplied hot. As a fixed rule, nothing is ever warmed up twice ; and 
BO carefully are calculations framed, and so regular is the action of the 
law of average even with respect to the most unlikely probabilities, that 
the wh<de food cooked during each day is as nearly as possible consumed. 
Should anything remain, which is very seldom the case, it is sold at half 
price after 7 r.M. to the poor; so that every morning a fresh supply is 
cooked for the requirements of the day. 

No intoxicating drinks are sold at any depot. This rule is a sreurit}'' 
for good order, essential when larore numbers from the very poorest 
districts of the city are assembled together; and will prevent any esta- 
blishment degenerating into a rendezvous for drinking parties, while the 
working man learns liow many comforts are at his disposal apart from the 
accustomed glass of whiskey, the price of which is generally out of all 
proportion to the sum lie be.stows upon the food requisite for sustaining 
both health and checrfulnc’ss. 

The application of this scheme to the relief of the present distress is 
simple. A veiy small portion of tlie capital now contributed for the relief 
of the manufacturing districts would suffice for the establishment of depots 
in central situations. Let it be ihoronghly understood that they are 
intended to pay their own expenses, so that all classes may frequent them 
wdth a feeling of independence. To seeun* this, never give a fire ration in 
the institution itself but supply free tickets for rations through an entirely 
distinct relief organization. The managers of the depot must not Iv 
identified with the relief eomniittce, or only those in receipt of public 
aid will take advantage of it. Conscientiously supply every article ol' 
the best quality, and never open any ball that is not light, well ventilated, 
and elegant. 

J5y following the plans indicated in this article, when the temporary 
distress has jiassed aw^ay, there will remain institutions able to compete 
with the dram-shop, as well as save for the adornment of the home many 
a hardly earned penny. If men are to be redeemed from excessive 
drinking, wliolesome food must be within tlieir reach, and a great stej) 
will be taken towards tlio purification of the habits of our people, if their 
Biipply of food can be surrounded with tliose comforts and elegancies 
winch have hitherto been confined to their participation in drink alone. 
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Within the -west the eve has set 
Ita seal upon the summer night : 

I lose the swallow in Lis flight, 

Bui cannot see the stars as yet. 

And lordly sliip and shallow sldiT 
Lie sate alike about the deej) : 

The even-wind is half asleep, 

And scarcely climbs above the cliff. 

“ O Fatherland I so blest in peace, 

So fair,” I say, ** by fiehl and shore 1 
Peace is the blessing evermore 
That only gives a land increase.” 

For when the sunset fell on me, 

It S(*enied !(' flow, a lurid flood 
Of shadow fis)ni the laud of blood 
Across the lulls, acro‘<s the sea. 

Men h.ue to reap what they have sown, 
Bnt sad it is ibis latter day 
Needs look on warring hosts, and they 
Each other’s brothers, and our own. 


0 brothers! will it have no end. 

This Hell you ht)ld on earth above? 

Look up upon the stars of Love 
And karn to call thy brother friend. 

In all the passion and llie pain, 

The shock of arms, the overthrow, 

The outer and the inner woe, 

1 cannot see that aught is gain. 

And know, that watching every scene 
From hour to hour, from first to last, 
The present sits beside the past, 

And shapes ita form from what lias been. 

For in your stern, relentless hate, 

Such things are done fiom day to day 
As tears will never w’^eep away, 

Nor after-anguish compensate. 

What Dtemon hath you in Ids bands? 
Wliat shadow is it that allures ? 

Go to ! your brother’s life is yours, 

And blood enough is on your hands. 


^ ''lusf, 18C2. 


WILLIAM SMITH. 
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AUTOUn I)E MON CHATEAU. 



and said it was all over — slic was 


EVER have I seen a more noble 
tragic face. In the centre of the 
foichead there was a great furrow 
of care, towaids which the brows 
rose piteously. What a deep solemn 
grief in the eyes I Tliey looked 
blankly at the object before them, 
but through it, as ii were, and 
into the grief beyond. In mo- 
ments of pain, hove you not looked 
at some indifferent object so? It 
mingles dumbly -with your grief, 
and remains afterwards connect(‘d 
with it in your mind. It may be 
some indifferent thing — a book 
which you were reading at the 
time when you received her fare- 
well letter (how well you remember 
the paragraph afterwards — the shape 
of the words, and their position on 
the page !) ; the words you were 
writing when your mother came in, 
iiED — Emily married — to that insig- 


nificant little rival at whom you have laughed a hundred times in her com- 
pany. Well, W’ell : my friend and reader, whoe’er you be — old man or 
young, wife or maiden — you have had your grief- pang. Boy, you have 
lain aw'ake the first night at seliool, and thought of hoim*. Worse still, man, 
you have parted from the dear ones with bursting heart : and, lonely boy, 
recal the b(jKtering an unfeeling comrade gave you ; and, lonely man, just 
torn from your children — their little tokens of affection yet in your pocket — 
pacing the deck at evening in the midst of the roaring ocean, you can 
remember how you were told that sbpper was ready, and how you went 
down to the cabin and had brandy-and- water and biscuit. You remember 
the taste of tliern. Yes; for ever. You took them whilst you and your 
^ Grief were sitting together, and your Grief clutched you round the soul. 
Serpent, how you have writhed round me, and bitten me I Remorse, 
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Eemembraiicc, &c., come in tlie night season, and I feel you gnawing, 
gnawing I ..... I tell you that man’s face was like Laocoon’s 
(which, by the way, I always think over-rated. The real head is at 
Brussels, at the Duke Daremberg’s, not at Borne). 

That man ! What man? That man of ^vho^n I said that his magni- 
ficent countenance exhibited the noblest tragic woe. He was not of 
European blood. He was handsfmie, but not of European beauty. His 
face white — not of a Northern whiteiio^s : his eyes protruding some- 
what, and rolling in their grief. Those eyes had sofui the Orient sun, 
and his beak was tlic eagle’s. His lips were full. The beard, curling 
round them, w’as unkein])t and tawny. The locks were of a deep, deep 
coppery red. The hands, swart and ])OAverfLil, aceilstoined to the rough 
grasp of the wares in which he dt*alt, neemed unused to the lliiiisy artifices 
ol the bath. He camo from the Wildcrne'^s, and its sands were on his 
robe, his cheek, his tattered sandal, and the hardy f«»ot it covered. 

And Ills grief— uhence came his sorrow ? I vill tell you. He bore 
it in his hainl. He had evidently just conclud(‘(l th(‘ eonijiicl by which 
it became bis. His busin(‘{'«> that nfa ])Uicha.ser of domestic raiment. 
At early dawn — nay, at what hour wdien the city is ali\e — do we not all 
bear the nasal cry of “ Clo?” in l\iri«, Ilnhiis ]\/anI>'ni(l criiabitSy 

is the twanging si^ 2 iial Asltli vhieh the wandeiing inercliant makes his 
prcsc<)0- Imown. ll was in Paris 1 ^aw this man. AVIiere else Ijave 1 not 
seen him? In tlic Poman Gh(‘tU> — at the Oak' of David, in his fathers’ 
once imperial city. TJiC man I nuan wms an itinerant vendor and pur- 
chaser of v.ardrobes — wliat you call an . . . Enough! You know 

his name. 

On his left shoulder hung his bag ; and he lield in that baud a wdiite 
Ijaf, vhicb 1 am sure ho bad just jnirchased, and wliicli was the cause of 
the grief which smote his noble features. ( >f course 1 cannot particularize 
the sum, but he had given too much for that hat. He felt he miglit have 
got the tiling for less money. It was not the amount. I am sure it was the 
j)rinci])le involved. Ho had given fourpence (let us say) fur that which 
threepence would have purcha.sed. Ho had been done : and a manly 
rliame ^\as upon him, that he, wliose energy, acuteness, experience, point 
of honour, should have made liiin the victor in any mercantile duel in 
which he should engage, had been overcome by a porter’s wife, who very 
likely sold liim the old hat, or by a student wlio was tired of it. I can 
understand his grief. Do I seem to be speaking of it in a disrespectful or 
flippanl way? Then you mistake me. He liad been outwitted. He 
liad d(Mred, coaxed, schemed, haggled, got vhat he wanted, and now 
found he had paid too much for his bargain. You don’t suppose I would 
ask you to laugh at that man’s grief? It is you, clumsy cynic, who are 
disposed to sneer, whilst it may be tears of genuine sympathy are trickling 
down this nose of mine. What do you mean by laughing ? If you saw 
a wounded soldier on the field of battle, would you laugh? If you saw a 
ewe robbed of her lamb, would you laugh, you brute ^ It is you who 
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are the cynic, and have no feeling : and you sneer because that grief is 
unintelligible to you which touches my finer sensibility. The Old 
Clothes’ Man had been defeated in one of the daily battles of his most 
interesting, che(j[ueietl, adventurous life. 

Have you ever figured to yourself what such a life must be ? The 
pursuit and conque^it of twopence must be the most eager and fascinating 
of occupations. We might all engage in that business if wo would. Do 
not whist-players, for example, toil, and think, and lose their temper over 
sixpenny points ? They bring study, natural genius, long forethought, 
memory, and careful historical experience to bear upon their favourite 
labour. Don’t tell me that it is the sixpenny points, and five shillings the 
rub, which keeps them for liours over their painted pasteboard. It is the 
desire to conquer. Hours pass by. Night glooms. Dawn, it may be, 
rises unheeded; and they sit calling for fresh cardo at the Portland, or the 
Union, while w.aning candles sputter in the sockets, and languid waiters 
snooze in the ante-room. Sol rises. Jones has lost four pounds; Brown 
has won two; Robinson lurks away to his family house and (mayhap, 
indignant) Mrs. J{. Hours of evening, night, morning, have passed 
away whilst they have been waging this sixpenny battle. What is the 
loss of four pounds to Jones, the gain of two to Brown? B. is, perhaps, 
so rich that two pounds more or less arc as naught to him ; J. is so Impe- 
lessly involved that to win four pounds cannot benefit his creditors, or 
alter his condition ; but tliey play for that stake : tliey put forward their 
best energies : they ruff, linesise (what aio tlie technical words, and liow 
do I know ?) It is but a sixj)Oiiny game if you like ; but they want to 
win it. So as K’gards my friend yonder with the luit. He stakes his 
money : he wishes to wun the game, not the hat merely. I am not pre- 
pared to say that he is not inspired ])y a noble ambition. C’a‘sar wished 
to be first in a village. If first of a Imiidred yokels, why not first of twm 7 
And my friend the old clothes’ man wishes to win his game, as well as to 
turn his little sixpence. 

Suppose in the game of life — and it is but a tw'opcnny game after all 
— ^you are equally eager of winning. Shall you be ashamed of your 
ambition, or glory in it ? There are games, too, wdiich arc becoming to 
particular periods of life. I remember in tlie days of our youth, wdien 
my friend Arthur Bowler -was an eminent cricketer. Slim, swift, strong, 
well-built, he presented a goodly appearance on the ground in his flannel 
uniform. Militdsti von sine gloria, Bowler my boy I Hush! We tell 
no tales. Mum is the wmrd. Yonder comes Charley, his son. Now 
Charley his son has taken the field, and is famous among the eleven of his 
school. Bowler, senior, wdtli his capacious waistcoat, &c., waddling after 
a ball, w'ould present an absurd object, whereas it does the eyes good to 
■ee Bowler, junior, scouring the plain — a young exemplar of joyful 
health, vigour, activity. The old boy wisely contents himself with 
amusements more becoming his age and waist ; takes his sober ride ; 
visits his farm soberly — busies himself about his pigs, his ploughing, his 
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peaches, or what not. Very small routiniers amusements interest him ; 
and (thank goodness I) nature provides very kindly for kindly-disposed 
fogies. We relish those things which we scorned in our lusty youth. 
I see the young folks of an evening kindling and glowing over their 
delicious novels. 1 look up and watch the eager eye flashing down the 
page, being, for my part, perfectly contented with my twaddling old 
volume of HowelFs Letters oi the Gentleman's Magazine. I am actually 
arrived at such a calm frame of mind that I like batter pudding. I never 
sbould have believed it possible ; but it is so. Yet a little while, and 
I mny relish water-gruel. It will be the age of nion lait de poule et mon 
honnet de miit. And tlien — the cotton extinguisher is pulled over the old 
noddle, and the little flame of life is popped out. 

Don’t you know elderly people wlio make learned notes in Army 
Lists, Peerages, and the like I This is the batter-pudding, water-gruel of 
old age. The worn-out old digestion does not care for stronger food. 
Formerly i' could swallow twelve hours’ tough reading, and digest an 
encyelojitedia. 

If J liad children to educate, 1 would, at ten or twelve years of age, 
liavi' a professor, oi* profe&sore^'*-. of whist for them, and cause them to be 
well grounded in that great and useful game. You cannot J.earn it well 
ulien you are old, any more than 3 ou can learn dancing or billiards. In 
our hv/^*se at home we youngsttrs did not play whist because we were 
dear obedi(‘nt children, and the ciders said playing at cards was “ a waste 
of time.” A waste of time, my good people! Allons! What do elderly 
home-keeping people do of a night after dinner? Darby gets his 
newspaper; my dear Joan her Missionary Magazine or her volume of 
(Ximming’s Sermons — and don’t you know what ensues ? Over the arm 
of Darby’s arm-chair the paper flutters to the ground unheeded, and he 
performs the trumpet obbligato que vous savez on his old nose. My dear 
old Joan’s head nods over her sermon (awakening though the doctrine 
may be). Ding, ding, ding : can that be ten o’clock ? It is time to send 
the servants to bed, my dear — aud to bed master and mistress go too. 
But tliev have not wasted their time playing at cards. Oh, no ! I belong 
to a club where there is Avliist of a night; and not a little amusing is it to 
hear Brown speak of Thompson’s play and vice versd. But there is one 
man — Greatorex let us call him — who is the acknowledged captain aud 
I>rimus cT all the whist-players. Wc all secretly admire him. 1, for my 
part, w.itch him in private life, hearken to what he says, note Avhat he 
orders for dinner, and have that feeling of awe for him that I used to 
have a a boy for the cock of the school. Not play at whist ? Quelle 
triste vieillesse vous vous preparez ! were the words of the great and good 
Bishop of Autun. I can’t. It is too late now. Too late 1 too late I Ah ! 
humiliating confession 1 That joy might have been clutched, but the 
life-stream has swept us by it— the swift life-stream rushing to the 
nearing sea. Too late 1 too late I Twentystone, my boy I When you 
read in the papers “ Valse a deux temps” and all the iksbionable dances 
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taught to adults by “ Miss Lightfoots,” don’t you feel that you would like to 
go in and learn? Ah, it is too late I You have passed the choreas, Master 
Twentystone, and the young people are dancing without you. 

I don’t believe much of what my Lord Byron, the poet, says; but 
when he wrote, So, for a good old gentlemanly vice, I think I shall put 
up with avarice,” I think his lordship meant what he wrote, and if he 
practised what ho preached, shall not quarrel with him. As an occupa- 
tion in declining years, I declare I think saving is useful, amusing, and 
not unbecoming. It must be a perpetual amusement. It is a game that 
can be jdayed by day, by night, at home and abroad, and at which you 
must W'in in the long run. I am tired and want a cab. The fare to my 
house, say, is two shillings. The cabman will naturally want half-a-crowii. 
I pull out my book. I sliow liim the distance is exactly tliree miles and 
fifteen liundred and ninety yards. I offer liim my card — rny winning 
card. As he retires w'ith the two shillings, blasjdnmiing inwardly, every 
curse is a compliment to my skill. I have jdaytd liim and b'Mt him; 
and a sixpence is rny spoil, and ju'^t reward. This is a game, by the 
way, which women play far more cleverly than we do. But wdiat an 
interest it imparts to life! During the wdiole drive home I know 1 shall 
have my game at tlie journey’s end; am sure of my hand, and shall beat 
my adversary. Or I can play in anothcT w^ay. I won’t have a cab at all, 
I will w*ait for the omnibus : I will l)e one of tbc damp fourteen in that 
steaming veliiclo. 1 will w’ait about in tlic rain for ;iii liour, and ’bus 
alter ’bus bhall pa^s, but I will not be beat. I u'ill liavc a place, and 
get it at length, with my boots w^et through, and jin iiinbriJla diij)ping 
betAveen my legs. I have a rheuiuatism, a cold, a sure- throat, a sulky 
evening, — a doctor’s lull to-morrow perhaps / Yes, but 1 have w'on my 
game, and am gainer of a sliilling on this rubber. 

If }on ])lay this game all tlirough lili*, it is wondeiful Avliat daily 
interest it has, and amusing occu 2 )alion. For instance, my wdlc goes to 
sleep after dinner over her volume c»f seruu'ns. As soon as the dear soul 
is sound asleep, I advance softly and puff out lier candle. Her pure 
dreams w'ill be all the Jiappier wdtliout that light ; and, say she sleeps an 
hour, there is a ponn} gained. 

As for clotlics, parhjcu! There is not much jnnney to be saved in 
clothes, for the fact is, as a man advances in life — as he becomes an ancient 
IWiton (mark the j*Iea.santry) — he goes without olotlies. When my tailor 
proposes something in tlic way of a change of raiment, 1 laugh in his 
face. My blue coat and brass buttons will last these ten years. It is 
seedy ? What then ? 1 don’t want to charm anybody in particular. 

You say that my clothes are shabby ? WJiat do I care ? When I wished 
to look w^ell in somebody’s eyes, .the matter may liave been different. 
But now, when I receive my bill of 10/. (let us say) at the year’s end, 
and contrast it wdth old tailors’ reckonings, 1 feel tliat I have played the 
game with master tailor ; and beat him, and rny old clothes arc a token of 
the victory. 
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I do not like to give servants board wages, though they are cheaper 
than household bills ; but I know they save out of board wages, and so 
beat me. This shows that it is not the money but the game which 
interests me. So about wine. I have it good and dear. I will trouble 
} on to tell mo where to get it good and cheap. You may as well give me 
the address of a shop where 1 can buy meat for fourpcnce a pound, or 
sovereigns for fifteen shillings a-]‘icce. At the game of auctions, docks, 
shy wine- merchants, depend on it there is no winning ; and I would as 
soon think nf buying jewellery at an auction in Fleet Street as of pur- 
chasing wine from one of your dreadful needy wine-agents such ns infest 
every nian\s door. Grudge myself good wine? As soon grudge niy 
horse corn. Merci ! that would be a very losing game indeed, and your 
humble servant has Lo rt‘lisli for such. 

But in the very put suit of saving there must be a hundred harmless 
delights and pleasures which we wdio are carele>s ncce«isavily forego. 
What do you know about the natural history of your household ? Upon 
your honour and conscience, do you know the price of a pound of butter? 
Gan you say wliat sugar costs, and liow niucli your family consumes and 
ought to consume ? Jlow inneb lard do you use in your Iiouse ? As I 
think on these subjects I owui 1 hang down the head of shame. I suppose for 
a moment that you, who are n adingthis, are a middle-aged gentleman, and 
patcuttMilias. Gan you answer the above ([ie‘stions 1 You know, sir, you 
cannot. Now turn round, lay down the boiik, and suddenly ask Mrs. Jones 
and your daiighteis if they can answer? They eaniiut, Tliey look at one 
another. They j»reteiid they can answer. They can tell you the plot and 
principal characlers of the last novel. Some of tliem know something 
about history, geology, and so forth. But of tla* natural liistoiy of home 
— Nichts, and for shaim on you all ! Ilonni^ snye: ! For shame on you ? 
lor shame on us ! 

In the early morning I hear a sort of call or jmlel under my 
wdndow : and know Tis the matutinal milkman leaving his can at 
my gate. 0 household gods ! have I lived all these years and don’t 
know the price or the quantity of the milk which is delivered in that 
can ? "W'hy don’t I know ? As 1 live, if I live till to-morrow morning, as 
t^oon as 1 hear the call of Lactaniius, I will dash out upon him. How 
many cows ? How much milk, on an Jiveragc, all the year round ? 
What rent ? What co&t of food and dairy servants ? What loss of 
animals, and average cost of purchase ? If I interested myself properly 
about my pint (or hogshead, whatever it be) of milk, all this know- 
ledge would ensue ; all this additional interest in life. What is this talk of 
rny friend, Mr. Lewe.s, about objects at tlie seaside, and so fortli ? Objects 
at the seaside? Objects at the area-bell; objects before my nose: objects 
which the butcher brings me in his tray : which the cook dresses and puts 
down before me, and over which I say grace ! My daily life is surrounded 
with objects which ought to interest me. The pudding I eat (or refuse, 
that is neither here nor there, and, betw'cen ourselves, what I have said 
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about batter pudding ma)^ be taken am gram — we are not come to that 
yet, except for the sake of argument or illustration) — the pudding, 
I say, on my plate, the eggs that made it, the fire that cooked it, 
the table-cloth on 'which it is laid, and so forth — are each and all of 
these objects a knowledge of which I may acquire — a knowledge of the 
cost and production of which I might advantageously learn ? To the man 
■who doen know these things, 1 say the interest of life is prodigiously 
increased. The milkman becomes a study to him ; the baker a being he 
curiously and tenderly examines. Go, Lewes, and clap a hideous sea- 
anemone into a glass : I will put a cabman under mine, and make a vivi- 
section of a butcher. O Lares, Penates, and gentle household gods, teach 
me to sympathize with all that comes within my doors ! Give me an 
interest in the butcher’s book. Let me look forward to the ensuing 
number of the grocer’s account with eagerness. It seems ungrateful to 
my kitchen-chimney not to knoAv the cost of sw’oeping it; and 1 trust that 
many a man who reads tliis, and muses on it, will feel, like the writer, 
ashamed of himself, and hang down his head humbly. 

Now, if to this household game you could add a little money interest, 
the amusement would be increased far beyond the mere money value, as a 
game at cards for sixpence is better than a rubber for nothing. If you 
can interest yourself about sixpence, all life is invested wuth a now excite- 
ment. From sunris-e to sleeping you can always be i)laying that game — 
with butcher, baker, coal-merchant, cabman, omnibus man — nay, 
diamond-merchant and stockbroker. You can })argain for a guinea over 
the price of a diamond necklace, or for a sixteenth per cent, in a transac- 
tion at the Stock Exchange. We all kno-vv m(‘n who have this faculty 
who are not ungenerous with their money. They give it on great occa- 
sions. They are more able to help than you and I who sjxmd ours, and 
say to poor Prodigal who conies to us out at elbow, “ My dear fellow, I 
should have been delighted : but 1 liave already anticipated my quarter, 
and am going to ask Screwby if he can do anything for me.” 

In this delightful, wholesome, ever-novel twopenny game, there is 
a danger of excess, as there is in every otlier pastime t)r occu])ation of life. 
If you grow too eager for your twopence, the acquisition or the loss of it 
may affect your peace of mind, and peace of mind is bedter than any 
amount of twopences. My friend, the old clothes’ man, whose agonies over 
the hat have led to this rambling disquisition, has, I very much fear, by 
a too eager pursuit of small profits, disturbed the equanimity of a mind 
that ought to be easy and happy. “ Had I stood out,” he thinks, 
“ I might have had the liat for threepence,” and he doubts whether, 
having given fourpence for it, he will ever get back his money. My good 
Sliadrach, if you go through life pas-sionately deploring the irrevocable, 
and allow yesterday’s transactions to embitter the clieerfulness of to-day 
and to-morrow — as lieve walk down to the Seine, souse in, hats, body, 
clothes-bag and all, and put an end to your sorrow and. sordid cares. 
Before and since Mr. Franklin wrote his pretty apologue of the Whistle 
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have we not all made bargains of which we repented, and coveted and 
acquired objects for which we have paid too dearly ? Who has not pur- 
chased liis hat in some market or other ? There is General McClellan’s 
cocked hat for example : 1 daresay he was eager enough to wear it, 
and he has learned that it is by no means cheerful wear There were 
the military beavers of Messeigneurs of Orleans : they wore them 
gallantly in the face of battle; but I suspect they were glad enough to 
pitch them into the Janies River and come home in mufti. Ah, mes avm! 
a chacuii so7i seJud'Ot! 1 was looking at a bishop the oilier day, and 
thinking, “ ]\fy riglit reverend lord, that broad-brim and rosette must 
bind your great broad forehead very tightly, and give you many a headache. 
A good easy wide-awake were hotter for you, and I would like to sec 
that honest face with a cutty pipe in the middle oi‘ it.” There is my Lord 
Mayor. My ciicc dear lord, my kind friend, when your two years’ reign 
was over, did not you jump for joy and fling }Our cliapeau-bras out of 
window: and hasn’t ///rrf liat cost you a pretty bit of money? There, 
in a splendid travelling chariot, in the sweetest bonnet, all trimmed with 
orange-blossoms and Chantilly lace, sits my Lady Rosa, with old Lord 
Snowden by her side. Ah, Rosa! w'hat a price have you paid for that 
hat which you wear; and is your ladyship’s coronet not pjnrchased too 
dear? Enough of hats. Sir, or Madam, 1 take olF mine, and salute you 
with |.i’ofound respect. 
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The series of transactions, pf»litical and military, which terminated in the 
destruction of Sebastopol, and the rectification ” of the Russian frontier 
on tlie Truth, deserved a special and elaborate history. The events were 
of a heroic cast. A great variety of characters came into play. The 
f'Cene was novel and distant. Tlie issues were moiueiitons. Moreover, 
tin n occurred the first serious rupture of that stately European peace 
which had been secured at 'Waterloo, and cemented in a rough fashion 
at Vienna. Nor is this all. A new porlent appeared in Europ(‘. The 
French Empire had been revived; the energies, the resources, the passions 
of France were again in the hands of one man ; and that man boro the name 
of Bonaparte. As if to mark the new era begun in IHjO, England and 
France, old enemies, and recent advers.iries on the ever>rceurring Eastern 
Question, a]>poarcd side by side us allies in the council chamber, and in 
the field of armed action. The enemy against whom they contended, too, 
^vas a power wdiich had been the fiieud of one, and the conquering foe of 
the other. This rupture of a long jieace, tliis opening of the llood-gaies 
of pent-up ambition, this blooly drama, destined to lead a procession of 
great changes, some of which liave o'Tiirred, others of which are still 
growing up in the passing hours, deserved to he record<‘d by a faithful and 
an able historian. 

For some years it has been known that Mr. Kinglake was engaged in 
tlie task of WTiting the liistory of the Crimean War. As the brilliant 
author of Eothen, he had raised high expectations, and liad not fulfilled 
them. Whether it arose from a dreamy indolence, or from a faslidioua- 
iicss of mind, Mr. Kinglake produced no t^ccond work. Ife had travcdled 
in the East, he had followed compaigns in xVlgeria ; he loved a military 
life. The outbreak of an Eastern war attracted him naturally to the fields 
of Bulgaria and the Crimea, and when Lord liagkan died, and tlie war 
came to an end, he says correctly that men look(*d to him for a narrative of 
the conllict and began to Mij>ply him wdth information. Then Lady Raglan 
intrusted to him tlie p«npers of her nolde husband, and it was known that 
he had fairly engaged in his task. From that time to this tlie outcome of 
his labours has been looked for eagerly, all the more eagerly because the 
first volumes w'crc repeatedly announced, yet continuously held ba^k. 
The mystery is now solved. In the preface to the volumes before us, we 
learn that over- accumulating stores of material, most freely supplied, Jed 
to continuous revision ; so that the publication was delayed year after 
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year. For our parts we do not regret this. In the midst of the rolling 
flood of hasty writing it is a relief to repose now and again upon a real 
book, unfolding in all its massive breadth and radiant minuteness the 
history of some momentous passage in the Life of Nations. For this 
tabk Mr. King]ak<^ had an abounding maK.«i of material, gathered from all 
quarters, of which the invaluable papers of Lord Kaglan formed the 
nucleus. Tlie result Ls a work of almost contemporary history, which will 
be widely road, and whieli will deserve to live. 

Mr. Kinglfike lias spread fi large canvfis, but he has filled it well. A 
tlioiisand pages only carry us to tlie crc.^t of the hardly -won heights of the 
Alma. But from his pen no one could expect a dry summary of diplo- 
matic disputes, a mere ])icture of military and naval actions. He begins 
at the bee inning ; ho la}s broad and (hvp fonndatious ; lie goes backward 
to the advent of Louis Napoleon, and traces its t‘ffect upon the fortunes of 
Kurope; lie describes with iinilagging (‘nergy tlie jirogrcss of the great 
quarrel and breathes lif(* into the hard ]M)litical facLs which led up to the 
appeal to arms. The oiigin, t]u‘ varied chancres, the i)ortentous growth of 
tljis pliase of the Eastern qiiesljon, arc set ft>itli witli transparent clearness 
and vivid force. We are eai rl* 1 bodily backwards twelve years, and live 
ac,ain through the events wliich moved us then, and wliieh have a treble 
signiti ranee now, because the veil has been lifted which then hid many 
tliiiigf,, becaii.^e fuller knowledge rijiens judement, and because subsequent 
events have given uiMidit and iin])ort to f.nds wliich were not perceived 
by, or (lid not tell upon, the mass of men. We assist at the birth of the 
Anglo-Ereiieli alliance. We see hoAV ably astutenes.s dealt with the gifts of 
fortune. \Vc Icain how there came to be a breach in the European 
concert, and witness tlie first cautious movements wdiich liave led to such 
mighty issues. It was in the transactions preceding and springing out 
(»f this Crimean war that the foundations of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
pow'cr were laid. He made one opportunity, and afterwards they were 
never wanting. He sent M. de Lavalette to extort from the Porte the 
fulfilment of the tcrni.s of a treaty made above a hundred years before. 
The Porte yielded, and the flood-gates were opened. AVhen M. de Lavalette 
demanUed violently that the Latin monks at Jerusalem should liave a key 
of the great door of tlic Church of Bethlehem, and that a silver star, with 
the arms of Erance, should be fixed on the wall of the sanctuary of the 
Nativity, the woild only saw in the proceeding a quarrel between rival 
churches. Tliey did not foresee a big war. The French Emperor desired 
to display his power in the eyes of his own people and of Europe; perhaps 
he desired to Inimiliatc the ])roud potentate who called him “good friend,” 
but w'ould not stylo him “ brother.” It is certain that he knew what 
would please the French nation and make tlieni forget his peculiar method 
of acquiring absolute power. And so within a month of the covp (Teiat 
he became the champion of the Latin Church, and thus loosed in the East 
the waters of strife. For Russia took fire at the insult to her church, and 
between the two the Turk, who liad no interest in llio question at issue, 
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and who only desdred peace, •was driven violently from one side to the 
other, and in attempting to please two masters offended both. Austria, 
by a fatal but well-intended intervention, increased the strife, and the 
Emperor Nicholas, wlio liad long brooded over the future of Turkey, who 
had templed England in vain, who had misread her temper, who had 
contemned France, but who thought he saw his time, sent tlie violent 
Menschikoff to tlic Porte with imperious demands. By degrees, and in 
tlie skilful hands of Lord Stratford de Redclilfe, this question of the Holy 
Places was settled. But Nicholas was bent on a quarrel or inordinate 
concessions, and France was bent on fanning his wrath and fiustrcUiiig his 
designs. The Czar was maddened, also, by the permanent ascendancy of 
Lord Stratford de liedcliffe at Constantinople, and, continually foiled in 
Stamboul, he went on from one aet of violence to aiKJther, until his troops 
were in the Principalities, and the fle(‘ts of Ejigland and France ^^c^e in 
the Bosphorus. “ The strife of chinches was no fable,” writes 
Kinglake, “ but after all, though near and distinct, it v;as only the lesser 
truth. A crowd of monks with bare foreheads stood quarrelling ior a key 
at the sunny gate'. t>f a eluirch in Palestine, but beyond and above, tower- 
ing high in tlie misty North, men saiv the ambition of the Czars.” 

Mr. Kinglake has im})arted the highest kind of historic interest to 
liis narration of this <q)ening civil striiggh*. There is somethiiig heroic 
in the strife which lie records between tlie Czar, tlirough liis (‘liosen envoy, 
Prince ]\IenschikofI', and Lord Stratford de Kcdclini*. The Brilisli Am- 
bassador had ac(iuired tliat dominion over the Turks lor whicli tli(‘ (*zar 
thirsted. Lord Stratford had been ab.sent for two years. Just as lie 
hoped to force concessions from the Porte, “Nicholas was obliged to lu'ar 
that his eternal foe, tiavelling by the ominous route of Paris ami Vh*nna, 
was returning to his embassy at the Porte.” He arriied on the 5tli ol 
April, 185J. “ Long before n(»on the voyage .'ind the turmoil of llie 

reception were over, and exccjit that a frigate under the English flag lay 
at anchor in the (rolden Horn, there was no seeming change in the outward 
world. Yet all was changed. Lord Stratford de Kedclifle had entered 
once more tlie palace of thr* English Embassy. Tlic event spread a sense 
of safety, liut also a sense of aw^e. It se<*ined to liriiig with it confusion 
to the enemies of Turkey, but austere reproof f jr past errors at lu)ine, 
and punishment where jmnishment was due, and an enforcement of hard 
toils and painful sacritices of many kinds, and a Jong farewell to repose. 
It was the angry return of a King whose realm had been RufTered to fall 
into danger.” In another place Mr. Kinglake says : “ It was hard [for the 
Turks] to resist the imperious ambassador to his face. If what he 
directed was inconsistent with the nature of tilings, then possibly the 
nature of things would be changed by the decree of Heaven, for tliere 
was no hope that the great Eltchi would relax liis will .... Yet if the 
ambassador was unrelenting and even harsh in the exercise of his 
dominion over the Turks, he was faithful to guard them against enemies 
from abroad. lie chastened them himself, but he was dangerous to any 
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other man who came seeking to hurt his children.” And so the Emperor 
Nicholas found to his cost. For Lord Stratford did more than any other 
to save the Porte in the agonizing hours of 1853. The conflict bet\\c‘cn 
his will and that of the Czar, whose character is most ably drawn, creates 
an interest which never fails. It is the art of giving real dramatic force 
to the personal encounters, the contest of mind with mind, the ait of 
bringing the men before us by the use ol* measured, and strong because 
measured, language, which gives so distinctive a character to this rc- 
iiiarkablo hi'-tory. In its pages there are not the masks, but the living 
presence of four leading men — ^Nicholas, Napoleon, Lord Stratford de 
KedclifFc, and Loid Palmerston. As the story grows, other figures glide 
in, and play their pnrts : Lord Abtrdeen and Mr. Gladstone, Lord Kaglan 
and Maishal St. Arnaud, Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright; but the springs 
of this history, bo far as it is evolved in these two volumes, are the 
four we have mentioned. Lord Palmerston, indeed, flits by in a shadowy 
form, like a powerful yet unseen agent. We feel his presence by its 
effects on the game. But Lord Strcatlord and the two Emperors stand 
out boldly froi i the canvas, instinct with life. Mr. Kinglake seems to 
write of them as if they wi're aJ in the tomb with Lord Aberdeen and the 
Czar. He shows their stn iigth, but he shows with merciless force their 
weak'tv.is. Ills portraiture of the Emperor Napoleon lias been called 
an instance of vivisection ; and not inaptly. Nothing of late days has 
been written more terrible tlian ]\lr Kinglake’s account of Louis Napo- 
leon, and the inode whereby lie became an Emperor. For, in order to 
account for the wnir in the East, Mr. Kinglake very properly goes back 
to the origin of that power which ha.s so effectively disturbed Europe, and 
put the nations to so great a cost for armed men and arnianicnts. He takes 
up and cli.«»bects the life and character of the Emperor in a manner which 
will rouse vehement ciiticism, and call forth vehement admiration; and 
some will say angrily that this cool flaying of the character of a living 
man has nothing to do with the WMr in the Crimea, and others will say 
that if It had not, still there is reason to be thankful that so complete and 
fine a ]*icce of w^riting as this episode of the coup d'etat has been given 
to the world. It is not, however, out of place ; for the rupture of the 
peace and the two years of war did spring from this same imperial revo- 
lution. Louis Napoleon has won fame and glory. Incense in rich 
clouds has rolled up before his throne. He has received, and been 
icceived by, nearly all the Sovereigns of Europe, as he has just reminded 
Euroj*^ in a royal speech. Ho has seen a Congress in his capital, he has 
commui.ded armies in the field, he has dictated peace to an Emperor. 
It is morally wholesome that this splendid veil should be torn aside, in 
order that we may see this stupendous and showy power in its origin. 
The skulls of the covp detat should be presented at the gorgeous imperial 
feast. This is what Mr. Kinglake has done. 

We may string together a few sentences from the cool and relentless 
analysis of the character of Louis Napoleon. First of all, Mr. Kinglake 
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admits his ability ; admits that in England he made friends ; that he was 
friendly, social, and good-lmnioured ; that he rode fairly to hounds : 
but he says of him, that he passed his youth and prime *‘in contriving how 
to apply stratagem to the science of jurisprudence ; ” that the exigencies of 
his inheritance “ made him highly skilled — not merely in contriving am- 
biguous phrases, but ambiguous scliemcs of action ; and that “ he could 
maintain friendly relations with a man, and speak frankly and truthfully to 
him for seven years, and then suddenly deceive him. , . . His doubting 
and und(‘cided nature was a help to concealment : for men got so wearied 
b}'' loliowiiig the oscillations of his mind, that their suspicions in time went 
to rest ; and tlien, pcrliaps, when lie saw that they were quite tired of 
predicting that he would do a thing, lie gently stole out and did it.’* He 
had tlie boldness produced by reflection, but his boldness fell short in 
emergencies involving instant physical danger. ‘‘ In short, he was a 
thoughtful literary man, deliberately tasking himself to venture into a 
desperate path, and going great lengths in tliat direction; but liable to 
find himself balked in the moment of trial by a sueldt ii and chilling 
return to good sense.” Yet he was impelled to be contriving scenic 
effects and surprises in which lie liiniself was always to be the liero.” 
]Mr. Kinglake describes him at Strasbourg in this terrible st} lo. 'When 
he Went with his staff to the barracks of the 4(Uh Kcgiment, ‘‘ the men, 
taken entirely by surprise, were told that the i)erson iioav introduced to 
them was llieir Emperor. What they siiw was a young man with the 
bearing and countenance of a weaver; a weaver opiiresscd by long hours 
of monotonous indoor work, uliicli makc's tlie body stoop and keejis the 
eyes downcast ; but all the while, and yet it was broad daylight, this 
young man, from hat to foot, was standing dressed up in the historic 
costume of the man of Austerlitz and Marengo.” 'J’lieii came Colonel 
Tallandier into the barrack-yard — “ ficrc(*, angry, and scornful ; ” he 
went straight up to the spot Avhere the projKised Emperor and his 
‘Imperial ’ shiff were standing.” This was exactly what might have been 
expected, but it came upon the Piince with a crushing power. “ To him, 
a literary man, standing in a barrack-yard, in the dress of a great con- 
queror, an angry colonel, with authentic warrant to command, was some- 
thing real, and tlicrefoie, it Beems, something dreadful. In a moment 
Prince Louis succumbed to him.’* “ The sources of his boldness were his 
vanity and Ids theatric bent . . . the moment he encountered the shock 
of the real world, he stopped dead ; and becoming suddenly quiet, harm- 
l(*Rs, and obedient, surrendered himself, as he always has done, to the first 
man who touched him.** Having drawn the character of Louis Napoleon 
ill thi.H style, Mr. Kinglake does not spare his followers, the agents of the 
covp cTetut^ wliom he describes with scornful coolness — “ persons of the 
quality of Floury, Morny, Maupa.s, Persigny, and St. Arnaud, formerly Le 
Iloy,” “ the brethren of the Elysee,” one of whom, not apparently 
Napoleon, but another, Flcury liad to threaten with a loaded pistol if he 
Tciused to go on with the plot. But, enough of this. The horrors of the 
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covp d'etat are not yet forgotten in England, and mayhap not in France. 
Those who want to brand them intd their memories can do so by reading 
Mr. Kinglake’s straightforward, cool, and deeply impressive narrative. 

Quitting this dramatic and tragic episode, Mr. Kinglake proceeds to 
show how England was seduced into a special alliance with its hero, who 
saw at once what security it gave him, and how, through varying phases, 
the protracted negotiations kept edging closer and closer to the precipice 
of war; how 'war came upon ns unprepared yet eager for it, and how 
then "WO found out what an onerous burden tliis alliance was to bear. It 
required all Lord Raglan’s tact and ex<niuite management to prevent the 
bond from splitting asunder, and if required all his firmness and personal 
a'^condancy to prevent thr French fioni covering us and themselves w*ith 
ridiciil(‘. Time, a»id space more than time, does not permit us to linger 
over these inti resting pag( s, nor to extract many a skilful portrait or 
powerful pas-^age. Rut before wc glanc* at the Ciimean campaign, we 
feel bound to inseit the iullnwiiig woiiderrul stoiyn The Duke of NeAV- 
castle, A\]ien Russia, l)eatcn by Oeier Faslia and constrained by Austria, 
retreated from ♦he Danuhiaii Ihincipalities, felt with the Brili.-.h nation 
tliat the war should be cairied . 4I0 the Cripus'i, and that Sebastopol, “ the 
standing menace,” j-liould bi di-itnncd. It fell to his lot to draw up the 
despatch iO([uiring Lord Raj_,i.ui to do this. }Io drew it up, leaving to the 
general the ban >t ])0'-sible anionnt of discri'tinn, and he carried this 
nnpoitant d(^cument to a meeting of the Cabinet at Pembroke Lodge, Lord 
Ru«si*irs seat at Richmond. ‘‘It was evening,” writes Mr Kiiiglake, and 
vouches for hi-, story ; ‘‘ a summer evciiing, and all the memhors of the 
(kibinct were ]»rtsent when tin' duke took out the draiiglit of his proposed 
despatch 'Uid began to read it. Then there oceurred an incident, very 
trifling in itMlf, but yet ^*0 inouunlous in its conseijuenci s that, if it Iiad 
happi'iied in old tinu''’, it 'would liavc b(‘en atiributed to tlie direct inter- 
veiilion of till* immortal gods.” Jt W'as lliis: ‘‘ Befoic the reading of the 
paper had long continued, all the members of the Caliinct except a small 
minority were overcome Avitli sleep.” Twice he tried to rouse them ; they 
dozed, cr fell inlo an absenting frame of mind. The df‘spatch was approved. 
And so, it is possible, that because the members of a full Cabinet dozed 
or snored over a despatch, Lord Raglan w^as constrained to invade the 
Crimea ! Constrained, for lie undertook it against his judgment ; and this 
the Cabinet well knew, for the Duke of Newcastle WTotc to Lord Raglan, “I 
cannot help seeing, through the calm and noble tone of your announcement 
of tlie decision to attack Sebastopol, that it lias been taken in order to meet 
the viev and desires of the Government [the sleeping beauties of Pembroke 
Lodge 1 ] and not in entile accordance with your own opinions.” 

The military narrative in this w’-ork occupies the last half of the 
second volume. More than tw'o hundred pages are devoted to the battle 
of the Alma. In his anxiety to give a clear and indisputable account of 
this action, Mr. Kinglake has been painfully and laboriously minute, and 
has marred the general effect by over-elaboration. It really require.’^ very 
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earnest attention and familiarity with such affairs to understand it readily 
as he tells it. But, embedded in the ’story, there ai-e some perfect battle 
pictures, and one who can reconstruct the whole in his imagination will 
find that he has a new and distinct conception of this first battle between 
the great Powers since 1815. 

The battle of the Alma was, in many respects, a remarkable engage- 
ment ; remarkable for the blunders and mischances on both sides, as well 
as l()r the tactics of the adverse armies, and their brilliant valour. To 
begin with : Prince Menschikoff was no soldier. Had he been one, 
having a mass of 3,000 cavalry, he would have harassed the Allies on 
the march, and he would ha^ e sought to defend the road to Sebiistopol 
by taking up a position, not across it, but on its inner flank. But, seduced 
by the strength of the hills, and ignorant of the potency of “ the English 
array,” as Mr. Kinglake lightly calls our “ line,” he resolved to give ])attle 
on the liills south of the Alma. Here he stood with .‘)‘J,(>00 men and 
86 guns. On his loft wore steep clifis rising sheer above the river, but 
broken by roads. These he deemed protection enough ; and so sure was 
he that he did not hurvey the rough roads, or seek to defend them. Two- 
thirds of his force he posted on the right and centre, and hero he had 
twTi batteries of heavy guns covered ]>y cntroncliment.^, and a fine -looking 
force of horsemen. On his kft he had one-third of his men. His fiont 
was covered by the river and its fringe of vineyards. Tlie of 

IMenschikoft' was in taking a position and fighting a battle which the 
result showed he could not conduct. Tsext, the Allies came up from the 
Boulganak without any plan, ]^lar^hal St. Aruaud, indeed, proposed that 
l>oth flanks should be turned, but the mere sight of the ground upset 
this scheme. The j)lan adopted arose out of the exigencies of the mo- 
ment. The Frencli, 3U,0()0 strong, were to turn the PiiHsian left, and 
when thi.s movement took eftect, the Englibh were to storm the hill before 
them. Fortune decreed that it should be otherwise. The French duly 
crossed the river at its mnutli, and a little above it ; but wdien they had 
reached the heights, tboy iurmed two isolated bodies w' it lion t guns, "while 
a tliird body ba\iijg gnt uji a steep track, lay })erdu iIkuv, b]r)eking up 
the way. Yet Meiischikofr was alarmed, and lie carried a largti body 
from his reserve to that side, and formed an immense column, the mere 
siglit of "ivhich induced tlie French to keep still more below the crest. 
'I'here was no diversion on that side beyond this, tliat Princi' Menschikoff 
w;ifl there nearly all the afternoon. 

In the meantime, prewied by tlie Frencli to attack, Lord liaglan gave 
tlic order. His troojis were in two lines, with a resen'C, and cavalry on 
the flank. The men had been lying down under fire, and the oi’dcr to 
attack was a relief. P>ut the Light Division, with a near-sighted leader, and 
two ncar-sig\ited brigadiers, did not take BulRciont ground to the left, and 
consequently interfered "wdth the Second Division on its right. Hence aroao 
derangement at once. Then, "without skirmishers and without much 
order, they forded the river, and huddled under tlie opposite bank. When 
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carried on to the open to storm the height, they did so in a mere mob, 
regiments of one brigade mingled with those of another. Nevertheless, 
the mob of rcd-coals did contrive to force a Russian column to retreat, 
and did carry the Russian entrenchment. They had been enabled to do 
tliis by one of the luckiest of accidents. Lord Raglan had ridden through 
an opening in the Russian line right into the heart of their position. He 
liad gained a knoll, and he got up two guns which flanked their batteries. 
I'he fire of guns from that point within their lines astounded the Russians, 
and drove their batteries away. Then it was that the soldiers ruslied at the 
entrenchment, led by General Codiington, and captured it wdth two guns. 
On their right. Colonel Yea, with the 7 th alone, had stoutly fought a 
Russian column and held it at bay, until the withdrawal of the batteries 
on the road enabled General Evans to come into line. The supports of 
the Light Division, the Guards, and Highlanders, were not at hand; yet 
the Light Tiifantry lield their place under a heavy fire, until, a bugle 
sounding, noborly knows wJiy, they ran headlong down the hill, carrying 
with them the centre of the now advancing Guards. This was a trying 
moment, and Mr. Kinglako hn& described it vrcll. The Grenadiers and 
(’oldstreams, s^'parated by the interval where tlie Scots Fusiliers should 
have been, still advanced, two de( p, and two deep they encountered and 
fought l>eavy Russian columns, showing impressively the superiority of 
tlie line. On their left canio forward in echelon the Highland regiments, 
and by the time the Guards had i cached the entrenchment, the High- 
landers had suec(*'?‘^ively fallen on the flanks of three columns, two of 
which VNCre hastening to succour tlieir coiniadcs, bc» roughly smitten by 
the steady fire of the Guards. During this time. Lord Raglan had got a 
brigade on his commanding knoll, and General Evans had made progress 
on the great road. In fact, the battle was won. For the Russian general 
on the left, finding shot falling into his big column from Bosquet’s guns, 
then up — shot which he thought came from the sea — edged away to the 
east, and finall}^ ing tlie defeat of the Russian right, he retired altogether, 
without, as our author alleges, coming to blows at all with the French. 
This 18 most singular ; but so the fact seems to be. All the afternoon 
the French had clung to the slopes of the cliff in isolated bodies, doing 
nothing. During the fight they only lost three officers. Wherefore the 
British infantry, in fair combat, on an open hill-side, against an equal 
number of Russian infantry, but having fewer guns, won this battle. It 
is remarkable that on neither side did the cavalry engage. No captain 
could h ive conducted a battle worse than Prince Menschikoff. And now 
for anotiier fact. There should have been swift pursuit. The French 
marshal, wlio had fresh troops in abundance, would not send one. This 
was the beginning of our disasters in the Crimea. 

With the night settling down upon the Russians in ruinous disaster, 
<ind the Allies only half-satisfied, Mr. Kinglake's book comes to an end for 
the present. 
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On the Size of the Brain in Men and Women , — Aristotle asserted tbat 
man has a larger brain than 'tvoxnan ; and although there have not been 
wanting investigators of some authority to oppose this assertion, it is now 
generally accepted. Dr. Sappey, who has reinvestigated the point on a 
new method of measurement,* informs us that the majority of anatomists 
leave the question undecided; but if this be true of France, it is assuredly 
not true of Germany and England, where the authorities are tolerably 
unanimous as to the marked superiority of man’s brain. Dr. Sappey’s 
measurements are welcome, altlioiigh they add nothing new to the results 
already published by Tiedoniann, Eeid, Sims, C’lendinning, and Wagner. 

The fact is indisputable, that, taking the average, say of a hundred 
brains, the man ha^ five or six ounces more brain than the wcinan. Some 
women will, cd’ course, be found to have much larger brains tlian some 
men ; but whenever the enmparison embraces a suflicient number to 
yield a fair average, the superiority is invariably on the side of tlie man. 
And it is worthy of sjiecial remark tliat it is in the Cerebrum, or brain 
proper, that this diflerence is chiefly found ; in the Cerebellum, and 
Medulla Oblongata, the differences are veiy trifling. Now, when we 
reflect tliat the Cerebrum is generally hupposed to be the errlusive organ 
of the intcIlLCtiial, volitional, and tiiiotive faculties, and tliat it forms 
about nine-tenths of tlie whole mass usually designated as “ the brain,” 
or more correctly as “ the encpj»hal(m,” tliis marked .superiority in the 
male Cerebrum Feems to lend scientific authority to the general verdic^ 
re.spt'cting the intellectual inferiority of w(*inan. 

The reader may, i>erhaps, think that the authority of science is wliolly 
superfluous in a matt< r so patent ti) common sense. But we would beg 
him to consider that by many this general verdict as to woman's infe- 
riority is stoutly denied, and by many more is attributed to education, not 
to organic differences. Let w'omcu iiavc the same advantages as men, it 
is said, and they will exhibit their intellectual ec|ua]ity. Of course there 
could be no sustaining such an argument if it were demonstrated that 
women trere organically inferior to men. And on a superficial view such 
does seem to be the case, according to the measurements of the brain. 
Such a conclubiun may, ])erhnpA,Jie impugned by the fact tliat the differ- 
ences of sfx arc very much less than the individual differences ; in other 
words, that women differ less from men, than individual men differ among 
each oilier. The exact figures arrived at by Dr, Sappey show that 
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between the heaviest and the lightest female brains there is a difference of 
288 grammei; whereas between the heaviest and lightest male brains 
there is a difference of 448 grammi. Here we see why the average male 
brain preponderates ; it is because the range of individual difference 
is wider — there is a higher reach in some male developments ; and this 
would account for individual superiority in men, leaving the general 
standard pretty equal. 

But let us suppose that the current opinion respecting woman’s 
inferiority wishes to claim the authority of science, can such authority be 
found in the fact that her brain is five ounces less ? To answer this w’e 
must first settle whether the two facts are related as cause and consequent. 
Is it a necessary consequence of this lighter brain, that woman must have 
an inferior intellect ? The majority of physiologists would unhesitatingly 
answer yes ; but if they were closely pressed they "would, perhaps, find 
that such an answer involved very considerable assumptions. In the first 
place we have no valid reason to offtT why the volume, or weight, of the 
brain should in itself determine the absolute energy of intellect. It is a 
fact tliat no powerful intellect ha^ ever yet been found accompanying a 
very small brain ; it is a fact tliat very small brains accompany idiotcy. 
But it not a fact that ihc largest and heaviest brains belong to the 
greatest and most energetic souls ; it is not true that cerebral activity is 
dependent solely upon size or "weight ; and it is absolutely false to say that 
size, or w'eight, is m the index of mental calibre. There are many 
olher tilings besides size to be taken into aceoimt ; as is obvious in the 
fact that the brain of an elephant is three times the size of man’s brain. 
Nor is such a fact explained by saying that tlie elephant’s body is more 
than three times the size of man’s botly; since if we estimate the brain 
relatively to tlie body, and not ahsolutch/ in itself, we find tlie smaller 
monkeys, rodents, and some birds, have much larger brains than man. 
Moreover, if we arc to take the size of the body into account, then tlie 
obvious inferiority in woman’s stature will help to restore the unequal 
balance iii the, compared brains. If her cerebrum is smaller than nan’s, 
so are her heart, lier lungs, her liver, her muscular system. She is a 
smaller animal, and has a smaller bnain. 

Nor is thi.s all. Cerebral activity "will depend upon the cerebral 
structure, and the cerebral circulation. 'J’wo brains equal in size will 
differ greatly in structure ; that is to say, they will differ in the proportions 
of their fat, water, salts, &c., and in the arrangement of their tissues (in- 
cluding t;i<' distribution of their masses, or what phrenologists call the 
localization of faculties) ; just as two brothers will differ greatly in con- 
stitution, though they may agree in height and weight. Moreover, there 
are important differences in the vascular in'igation of the brain, dependent 
on the size of the vessels, the energy of the circulation, and the nature 
of the blood distributed. Thus it is that there are marked individualities 
in character, where the differences in size are not so marked. 

Further with respect to women, not only are they smaller 
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with smaller brains, but they are in important respects differently go&- 
structed, and the effects of these differences acting on the cerebral activity 
would have to be carefully estimated before we could draw a conclusion 
from size alone. Thus while the fact of woman’s intellectual inferiority, 
— if it he a fact — would find a parallel in the inferiority of her brain, we 
should still have to prove these two things to be causally related. There 
may be a strict correlation between them ; all we assert is that up to 
this time there has not been the vestige of a proof discovered. The 
functions of the Cerebrum are still too obscure, and the relations of these 
functions to size, or weight, are too undefined for any clear and steady 
conclusion to be drawn. The fact that woman’s brain is five ounces less 
than man’s is certain ; the fact is interesting, and must have its impor- 
tance ; but as to its bearing on the p.sychological question, at present that 
is sheer guess-work. Much of the difficulty of this psychological question 
lies in tlie extreme vagueness of the terms in which it is stated. Let us 
grant that in the purely intellectual activities woman is. as history seems 
to prove her to be, on the average inferior to man, though often indi- 
vidually superior; this would not bo elucidated by tlic inferiority in 
the size of her Cerebrum, unless the Cerebrum were proved to be the 
organ of the intellect only ; and as it is obviously (piito as much the 
organ of the affections, emotions, and volitions, the:>e must be taken 
into account. The general yerdict declares that woman surpasses man 
in the energy of her affections and emotions; and if this be true, it would 
require a proportional superiority in the size of her Cerebrum — if size is 
the determining condition. If it be not true, and if man has an equal 
expenditure of cerebral force in the direction of the emotions, must we 
Bay that he lias five ounces more intelligence tlian woman ? Before such 
questions can be answered we nm^t know a grcit deal more than is now 
Buspeeted in reference to the di«^tributions of the cerebral force in tie 
production of the intellectual and emotne activities. It is clear that thv 
mere estimate of size is too general for any particular conclusion. 

On the Nutrition of Plants. — One oJ’ the vexed questions in vege tal 
nutrition lias long tuinod ujKjn the so’iree from which plants derive their 
nitrogen. As tliis gas i.s so abundant in atmospluTic air, the earl) 
fipocnlators naturally as'-iimod tliaf plants derived their nitrogen fiom the 
air, by tlic simple process of direct ab-sorption. Tlii'^ wa.s, however, sub- 
sfijuently shown to bo eminently improbable, and the very chemist.s wlio 
pr(>])oundcd tlic hypotlicsis retracted it. The denial lias for many years 
IxM n stereotyped in text-books ; and M. Diunns felt some hesitation in 
briM/iiig forward tlic recent di.scovery of a young chemist, M. Jobin, 
Avliicli proves tliat the Confervac-^-if no other plant*) — really an capable of 
tlui direct absor[)tion of nitrogen, instead of receiving it by a decomposi- 
ti )ri of nitrates. Jlis exjK'rimcnts con.sist in placing Conferva) whore they 
can receive no nitrogen except that which is in the air, the mt of their 
food being furnished from simple carbonatcB, such ns sugar, glycerine, 
&c. Under such conditions tliey grow and develop perfectly ; and as 
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growth is impossible without a supply of nitrogen, the conclusion is 
irresistible. Moreover, M. Jobin finds that at the moment of the absorp- 
tion of the nitrogen by the plant, the hydrogen, thus released, combines 
with the nascent oxygen given olF by the plant, and thus forms water. 

Frozen Well in Vermont^ United States . — It is well known that in 
various parts of the world, where the mean temperature of the air is much 
superior to that of freezing water, under certain peculiar circumstances 
of local influence icc is found at all times of the year, in situations 
apparently such as would preclude the poshibility of such a degree of cold 
in any season. Thus, to name a few instances, in the open quarries of 
Niederineuing, near the lake of Laach on the Rhine, ice is very com- 
monly ftmnd in tljc summer time — so also in caverns and even in retired 
recesses op'^n to the air in the neighbourhood of Pont Gibaud, near 
Clermont, in France — on the Peak of Teneriffe, iii the celebrated Icc 
Cavern, far below the limit of perpetual snow; and on Etna, under a bed 
of scoriae and a'<lies ! In all these cases the soil is volcanic, cither scoriae, 
or porous lava, or comminuted aslies. Again, in the caverns of llletzkaya 
Zatcliita, near Orenburg, in Riis«-ia (lat. 51° 4C'), icc is found in the 
suinmcr^ wliile the external U mperaturc i^. sometinu^s as liigh as 120°Fahr., 
but not m the winter, aUb(»n«j:b the cold without is then excessive, the 
cliiiiat*i of OnMiViurg being >vhat, in tbe language of physical geographers, 
>\ould be termed an extreme one. lu this case the soil is gypsum, much 
fissured, and the pbenomemm is prooably exphcable by the slowness of 
transmis^'ion ()f the alternate heat and cohl waves of summer and winter 
Iiom tlie surface downwards. 

The case wc have now to notice is clearly, however, not explicable on 
any iwinoiple of tliat kind. It is that of a well sunk in 185«S, on the 
estate of one Abiahani Trombley, at Brandon, in tlio State of Vermont, 
United States (and tlicrelore in a latitude not far from 4G° N.), traversed 
by tbe isotlierm of 41° Fahr., and where in ordinary wells of considerable 
deptli the water is found ot a lempernture of 45°. Its depth is between 
85 and 80 fiet. In digging it the workmen, alter penetrating 20 feet of 
unfrozen .soil, came upon a stratum of frozen gravel, amsisting of large 
and small pebbles embedded in mud, and containing lumps of ice as largo 
as 12-11). cannon ball.s, 15 feet in thickness, and resting on a bed of 
sjind ; on striking on 'which they immediately obtained water, whicli rose 
to the height of two feet in tlie well so cut through the gravel, aiad which 
lias since yielded an unfailing supply, btanding ncaily at the same depth 
at all soa^ons, Tlie well is rcgulaily walled with btono, and the wall, to 
tlic height of five feet above the water, is always iiicrustod with a thick coat 
of solid ice. "I’lie water itself freezes superficially in the winter, but in 
the Mutimcr is always liquid. 

The frozen stratum is very limited in area, and is confined to a bed 
of gravel or drill pebbles, which out-crops on the road-side at a distance 
of 450 feet from the well. It consists of water- 'worn boulders and smooth 
pebbles of quartz, sicnitc, and blue liiiiestcne, forming a hill about 45 feet 
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above tbe level of the mouth of the well. All around this hill the rocks 
are blue-gray compact limestone, probably of Silurian age, but destitute 
of fossils. The drift boulders conic from the north, and the surface of 
the limestone ledges is much worn by drift action. Springs and wells in 
the immediate neighbourhood are of the normal temperature, or rather 
somewhat higher than we should expect from the general course of tho 
isotherm, inasmuch as the temperature (45°) above mentioned is that of a 
deep well in the mica-slate about half a mile to the westward. 

When visited (in tho summer of 18C1) by a committee of the 
Academy appointed to investigate the circumstances of this singular 
phenomenon, they ascertained, in addition to the above particulars, this 
very important feature, viz., that a current of cold air is continually rising 
from the bottom of the well and overflowing at its mouth. This was 
rendered strikingly evident by the movements of the light objects thrown 
in, as by the floating and constant rejection of the puffs of the dandelion 
(growing abundantly around), as abo by the movements of smoke from 
smouldeiing moist paper, and from the indications of a thennometer, held 
in the orifice, which marked 43° 5', the temperature of the external air 
being 78° Fahr. 

From the above description it is e\idcnt that none of the causes 
usually called in aid to explain such phenomena, such as eva{)oration (!), 
Ac., can have any place here. The case is that of a stratum of perma- 
nently colder soil of very limited extent interposed between beds of much 
warmer material^ and the only principle which science can lay its finger 
on in the accounts above given connects the effect olniously with the 
continuous issue of cold air. This air must have escaped by pei filtration 
through tlie jiorous medium of the gravel fi om a state of consideiably 
greater compression, and must ha\e emanated fiom some subterranean 
resevoir, taking up latent heat in its e\pan^ion, ticcoidiug to a principle 
which has now* lor a long time been rendered available for the formatio i 
of artificial ice. The only difliciilty which this explanation involves is 
the maintenance of a p<*ieniiial supjdy (tf this expanding air. On this 
point the report of the committee affords no inOormation. It is indeed 
conceivable that water entering under }i}drostatic pressure into vast 
caverns in the limep-tone from below upw’aidM might condense the air con- 
tained in thorn .sufficiently, but the supply of air thus obtained could be 
only temporal y, while, as the gravel was found frozen and continues so, 
w e must look for a perennial one — one, too, extending over a large ti’act 
of country — fur a similar instance is refet;red to as existing at Oswego 
(? Osw'ego on Lake Ontario, not very remote from Brandon). Nor are 
these, if we arc rightly informed| the only instances of tlic kind. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 


Romola IK HER Place. 



? was the thirtieth of October, 1496. 
The sky that morning was clear 
enough, and there was a pleasant 
autumnal breeze. But the Floren- 
tines just then thought very little 
about the land breezes: they were 
thinking of the gales at sea, which 
seemed to be uniting with all other 
powers to disprove the Prate's de- 
claration that Heaven took special 
care of Florence. 

For those terrible gales had driven 
away firom the coast of Leghorn cer- 
tain ships from Marseilles, freighted 
with soldiery and com; and Flo- 
rence was in the direst need, first 
of food, and secondly of fighting 
men. Pale Famine was m her 
streets, and her terrilory was 
&Teatened on all its borders. 


For die French king, that new Charlemagne, who had sgbered Italy in 
anticipatory triumph, and bad conquered Naplea without the leaat trouble, 
had gone away again fifteen montha ago, and was eresit it wee fteved, in 
his grief for the loss of a new-born son, losing the bsguiditttentSoii of 
coming back again to redress grievances and set the Cbam in order. A 
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league had been formed against him — 3 , Holy League, with Pope Borgia at 
its head, to drive out tlie barbarians,*’ who still garrisoned the fortress 
of Naples. That had a patriotic sound ; but, looked at more closely, the 
Holy League seemed very much like an agreement among certain wolves 
to drive away all other wolves and then to see which among themselves 
could snatch the largest share of the prey. And there was a general 
disposition to regard Florence not as a fellow wolf, but rather as a desirable 
carcase. Florence, therefore, of all the chief Italiati States, had alone 
declined to join the League, adhering still to the French alliance. 

She had declined at her peril. At this moment PiSa, still fighting 
savagely for liberty, was being encouraged not<cnly by stiong forces from 
Venice and Milan, but by the preetmoe df the German Emperor Maxi- 
milian, who had been invited by the League, and was joining the Pisans 
with such troops as he had in the attempt to get possession of Leghorn, 
while the coast was invested by Venetian and Genoese ships. And if 
Leghorn should fall into the hands of the enemy, woe to Florence I For 
if that one outlet towards the sea were closed, hedged in as she was on 
the land by the bitter ill-will of the Pope and the jealousy of smaller 
States, how could succouis reach her 7 

The government of Florence had shown a great heart in this urgent 
need, meeting losses and defeats with vigorous effort, raising fiesh money, 
raisiog fresh soldiers, but not neglecting the good old method of Italian 
defence — cmioiliatory embassieB. And while the scarcity of food was every 
day becoming greater, they had resolved, j|s opposition to old precedent, 
not to shut out the starving coimtry people, and the mendicants driven 
from the gates of other cities, who came flocking to Florence like birds 
horn a land of snow. These acts of a gcuremment in which the disciples 
of Savonarola made the strongest element were not allowed to pass without 
criticism. The disaffected were plentiful, th^ saw clearly that the 
government took the worst course for the (lUbllo wdfare. Florence ought 
to join the League and make common catus With the other great Italian 
States, insU^ad of drawing down their hostility by a futile adherence to a 
foreign ally. Florence ought to take care of her own eitisens, instead of 
opening her gates to famine and pestilence in the dbape cf Itarving copUadini 
and alien mendicants. 

Every day the distress became sharper: every day flbe murmurs 
became louder. And, to crown the difieulttal ef govemmecit, for a 
month and more— in obedienee to a mgadele Ijlwitt ttomCN-^Fra Girolamo 
had ceased to preach. But on the aitifil of the teorriUe news that the 
ships from Marseilles had been driven igd that no com was cotmog, 
the need for the voice that could infuse faith ohd patience into the people 
became too iaj^rative to be resisted. In defiance of the Papal tnandato 
the Signoria requested Savonarola to preach. And two days ago he had 
mounted again the pulpit of the Dnomo, and had told the people only to 
wait and be steadfast, and the Divine help would certainly oopie. It was 
a bold aemumt he Coasenied to have his frock strijpped off him if, when 
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Florence perserered in folfilUag the duties of pie^ and citlzensbipf God 
did not come to her rescue. 

Yet at presenti on this morning of the thirtieth, there were no 
signs of rescue. Perhaps if the precious Tabernacle of the Madonna dell’ 
Impruneta were brought into Florence and carried in devout procession 
to the Duomo, that Mother, rich in sorrows and therefore in mercy, would 
plead for the suffering city ? For a century and a half there were records 
how the Florentines, suffering from drought, or flood, or famine, or 
yestilcQce, or the threat of wars, had fetched the potent image within their 
walls, and had found deliverance. And gratefhl honour had been done 
to her and her ancient church of L’lmpruneta; the high house of 
Buondelmonti, patrons of the church, had to guard her hidden image 
with bare sword ; Wealth had been poured out for prayers at her shrine, 
for chantings, and chapels, and ever-burning lights ; and lauds had been 
added, till there was much quarrelling for the privilege of serving her. 
The Florentines were deeply convinced of her graciousness to them, so 
that the eight of her tabemade within their walls was like the parting of 
the cloud, and the proverb ran, that the Florentines had a Madonna who 
would do wljat they pleased. When were they in more need of her 
pleading pity than now ? And already, the evening before, the taber- 
nacle containing the miraculous hidden image hod been brought with 
high And reverend escort from L’lmpruneta, the ptivileged spot six miles 
beyond the gate of San Piero that looks towards Rome, and had been 
deposited in the church of Ban Gaggio, outside the gate, whence it was to 
be fetched in solemn pi'ocession by all the fraternities, trades, and 
authorities of Florence. 

But the Pitying Mother had not yet entered within the walls, and ths 
morning arose on unchanged misery and despondency. Pestilence was 
hovering in the track of flimine. Not only the hoiqiitals were full, but 
the courtyards of private houses had been turned into refuges 
firmaries; and still there was undieltered want. And early this 
as usual, members of the various fraternities who made it part of their 
duty to bury the unfriended dead, were bearing away the corpses that 
had sunk by the wayside. As usual, sweet womanly forms, with the 
refined air and carriage of the well-bom, but in the plainest garb, were 
moving about the streets on their daily errands of tending the aiok and 
relieving the hungry. 

One of Uieae forms was easily distinguishable as Romola de’ Bardi* 
Clad in the simplest garment of blaok serge, with a plain piece of black 
drapery drawn over her head, so as to hide all her hair, exoept the 
bands of gold that rippled apart on her brow, she was advancing ftom 
the Ponte Vecdiio towards the For’ Santa Maria — the s^t in a direot 
line with the bridge — when she found her way obstructeoby the pausing 
of a bier, wbibh was bring carried by members of the company of San 
Jacopo del Popoloi in March for the unburkd dead. The brethm at 
the head of the bier were utooping to exanune aometlli^^ wldie 
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of idle workmeo, with features paled and sharpened hy hunger, 
clustering round and all talking at once. 

*‘He’s dead, I tell youl Messer Domeneddio haii^ hitQ wel| 
enough to take him.” 

Ah, and it would be w^l for us aU if ive haYC our legs 
stretched out and go with our heads two pr three iracti foremost 1 It^s 
ill standing upright with hunger to prop you.” 

Well, well, heV an o34 fallow. Death h|{i^ got a poor bargain. 
Life's had the best of him*’’ 

And no Florentine, ten to one I A beggar turned out of Siena. San 
Giovanni defend us 1 They've no need of soldiers to fight us. Tliey send 
us an army of starving men.” 

No, ^no 1 This man is one of the prisoners turned out of the 
Stiuche. I know by the grey patch where the prison badge was.” 

Keep quiet 1 Lend a hand ! Don't you see the brethren arc going 
W lift him on the bier ? ” 

“ It’s likely he’s alive enough if he could only look it. The soul may 
be inside him if it bad only a drop of vemaccia to warm it.’* 

In truth, 1 think he is not dead,” said one of the brethren, when 
they had lifted him on the bier. He has perhaps only sunk down for 
want of food.” 

Let me try to give him some wine,” said Homola, coming forward. 
She loosened the small fiask which she carried at her belt, and, leaning 
towards the prostrate body, with a deft hand she applied a small ivoiy 
implement between the teeth, and poured into the mouth a few drops of 
wine. The stimulus acted : the wine 'was evidently swallowed. She 
poured more, till the head was moved a little towards her, and the eyes 
of the old man opened full upon her with the vague look of returning 
consciousness. Then for the first time a sense of complete recognition 
og^e over Eomola. Those w ild dark c} cs opening in the sallow deep- 
lined face, with the white beard, which was now long again, w*cre like an 
unmistakable signature to a remembered handwriting. The light of two 
summers had not made that image any fainter in Romola's memory : the 
image of the escaped prisoner, whom she had seen in the Duomo the day 
when Tito first wore the armour — at whoso grasp Tito was paled with 
terror in the strange sketch she had seen in Piero's studio. A wretched 
tremor and palpitation seized her. Now at last, perhaps, she was going 
to know some secret which might be more bitter than all that had gone 
before. She felt an impulse to dart away as from some sight of horror ; 
and again, a more imperious need to keep close by the side pf this old 
man whom, the divination of keen feeling tol4 her, her Imsband had 
injured. In the very instant of this conflict she still leaned towards him 
and kept her ri^t hand ready to adminisUT more wine, while her left 
was passed under his neck. Her hands trembUnl, but their habit of 
soothing helpfulness would hare served to guide \hem without the direc* 
tion of her thought. 
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Baldassarre web looking at Her for the first time. The close seclusion 
in "which Romola's trouble had kept her in the weeks preceding her flight 
and his arrest, had denied him the opportunity he had sought of seeing 
the Wife who lived in the Via de* Bardi : and at this moment the descrip- 
tions he had heaid of the fair golden-haired woman were all gone, like 
yesterday’s waves. 

“ Will it not be well to carry him to the steps of San Stefikno ? ” said 
Romola. We shall cease then to stop up the street, and you can go on 
your way with your bier,” 

They had only to move onward for about thirty yards before reaching 
the steps of San Stefano, and by this time Baldassarre was able himself to 
make some efforts towards getting off the bier, and propping himself on 
the steps against the church doorway. The charitable brethren passed 
on, but the group of interested spectators, who had nothing to do and 
much to say, had considerably increased. The feeling towards the old 
man was not so entirely friendly now it was quite certain that he was 
aln e, but the respect inspired by Romola’s presence caused the passing 
remarks to be made in a rather more subdued tone than before. 

“Ah, they gave him his morsel every day in the Stinche — ^that*'S why 
he can’t do so well without it. You and I, Cecco, know better what it is 
to gc tc bed fasting ” 

“ Gnaje ! that’s why the Magnificent Eight have turned out some of 
the prisoners, that they may shelter honest people instead. But if every 
thief is to be brought to life with good nine and wheaten bread, we 
Ciompi had better go and fill ourselves m Arno while the water’s plenty.** 

Bomola had seated herself on the steps by Baldassarre, and was sayingi 
“ Can you eat a little bread now ? perhaps by-and-b^ you will be able, if 
I leave it with you. 1 must go on, because I have promised to be at the 
hospital. But I will come back, if you will wait here, and then 1 will 
take you to some shelter. Do you understand ? Will you wait ? 1 will 
come back.” 

He looked dreamily at her, and repeated her words, “ come back.** 
It was no wonder that his mind was enfeebled by his bodily exhaustion, 
but she hoped that ho apprehended her meaning. She opened her 
basket, which was filled with pieces of soft bread, and put one of the 
pieces into his hand. 

“ Do you keep your bread for those that can’t swallow, madonna ? ” 
said a rough-looking fellow, in a red night-cap, who had elbowed his way 
into the inmost circle of spectators — a circle that was pressing rather 
closely on Romola, 

“ If anybody isn’t hungry,*’ said another, “ I say, let him alone* He's 
better off than people who’ve got craving stomachs and n<vbrcSJdkst'^ 

“ Yes, inde^ ; if a man’s a mind to die, it’s a time to enoourage him, 
instead of making him come back to life against his will. rom 

want no trencher.** 

« Oh, yon do^'t unfierstand the Frate's charity,** said a ycting min in 
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an excdllent doth tunic, ivhosc face rixowed no cigns of want. *^The 
Fmte has been preaching to the birds, like Saint Anthcmj, and he's been 
. telling the hawks they were made to feed the sparrows, as erery good 
Florentine citizen was made to feed six starving l^ggarmen from Arezzo 
or Bologna. Madonna, there, is a pious Piagnone : she’s not going to 
throw away her good bread on honest citizens whoVe got all the Frate’s 
prophecies to swallow.** 

Come, madonna,** said he of the red cap, the old thief doesn’t cat 
the bread, you see : you’d better try us. We fast so much, we’re half 
saints already.” 

The cirde had narrowed till the coarse men — most of them gaunt 
from privation — had left hardly any margin round Romola. She had 
been taking from her basket a small born cup, into which she put the 
piece of bread and just moistened it with wine ; and hitherto she had not 
appeared to heed them. But now she rose to her feet, and looked round 
at them. Instinctively the men who were nearest to her pushed back- 
vrard a little, as if their rude nearness were the fault of those behind. 
Bomola held out tlie basket of bread to the man in the night-cap, looking 
at him without any reproach in her glance, as she said, — 

“ Hunger is hard to bear, I know, and you have the power to take 
this bread if you will. It was saved lor sick women and children. You 
are strong men; but if you do not choose to suffer because you are 
strong, you have the power to take everything from the weak. You can 
take the bread from this basket ; but I shall watch by this old man ; I 
shall resist your taking the bread from Atm.” 

For a few moments there was perfect silence, while Romola looked at 
the faces before her, and held out the basket of bread. Her own pale 
face had the slightly pinched look and the deepening of the eye-socket 
which indicate unusual fasting in the habitually temperate, and the large 
direct gaze of her hazel eyes was all the more impressive. The man in 
the night-cap looked rather silly, and backed, thrusting his elbow into his 
neighbour’s ribs with an air of moral rebuke. The backing was general, 
evezy one wishing to imply that he had been pushed forward against his 
will ; and the young man in the fine cloth tunic had disappeared. 

But at this moment the armed servitors of the Signoiia, who had 
begun to patrol the line of streets through which the procession was to 
pass, came up to disperse the group which was obstructing the narrow 
street The man addressed as Gecoo retreated from a threatening mace 
up the church steps, and said to Bomola, in a respectful tone,-^ 

“ Madouna, if you wont to go on your errands, 1*11 take care of the 
old man.” 

Cecco was a wild-looking figure : a very ragged tunic, made shaggy 
and variegated by cloth-dust and clinging fragments of wool, gave relief 
to a pair of bare bony arms and a long sinewy neck ; his square jaw 
.haded by a bristly black beard, his bridgelcss nose and low fwehead, 
made his ibce look as if it had bMn embed down fat potpoaaa of pack- 
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ittg, and a narrow pieoe of red rag tkd orer bla ears seemed to asnst in 
tbe compression. Bomola looked at him with some hesitation. 

Don*t distrust me, madcmna,’* said Cecco, who nnderatood her look 
perfectly ; “ Tm not so pretty as you, but IVe got an old mother who 
eats my porridge for me. What I there’s a heart inside me, and IVe 
bought a candle for the most Holy Virgin before now. Besides, see 
there, the old fellow is eating his sop. He’s hale enough : he’ll be on 
his legs as well as the best of us by-and-by.” 

“ Thank you for oifering to take care of him, friend,” sidd Romola, 
rather penitent for her doubting glance. Then leaning to Baldassarre, 
she said, “ Pray wait for me till I come again.” 

He assented with a slight movement of the head and hand, and 
Romola went on her way towards the hospital of San Matteo, in the 
Piazza di San Marco. 


CHAPTER XLni. 

The Unseen Madonna. 

In returning from the hospital, more tlian an hour later, Romola took a 
different road, making a wider circuit towards the river, which she reached 
at some distance from the Ponte Yecchio. She turned her steps towards 
that bridge, intending to hasten to San Stefano in search of Baldassarre. 
She dreaded to know more about him, yet she felt as if, in forsaking him^ 
she would be forsaking some near claim upon her. 

But when she approached the meeting of the roads where the Poi^ 
Santa Maria would be on her right hand and the Ponte Vecchio on her 
left, she found herself involved in a crowd who suddenly fell on their 
knees; and she immediately knelt with them. Tlie Cross was passing — 
the Great Cross of the Duomo— which headed the procession. Romola 
was later than she had expected to be, and now she must wait till the 
procession had passed. As she rose from her knees, when the Cross had 
disappeared, the return to a standing posture, with nothing to do but gaze, 
made her moi*e conscious of her fatigue than she had been whDe she had 
been walking and occupied. A shopkeeper by her side said, — 

“Madonna Romola, you will be weary of standing: Gian Fantoni will 
be g'md to give you a seat in his house. Here is his door close at hand. 
Let mo open it for you. What 1 he loves God and the Frate aa we do. 
His house is yours." 

Romola was accustomed now to be addressed in this fraternal way by 
ordinary dtizena, whose frees were familiar to her from her having seen 
them constantly in the Duomo. The word “ home ” had come to meant 
for her, less the house in the Via de’ Bardi, where she sat in fre(|tient 
loneliness, than the toweied circuit of Florence, where there wae hardly 
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a turn of tbo streets at which she was not greeted with looks of appeal or 
of friendliness. She was glad enough to pass through the opened door on 
right hand and be by the fraternal hose-vender to an upstairs 
wrindow, where a stout woman with three children, all in the plain garb of 
Piagnoni, made a place for her with much reverence above the bright 
hanging draperies. From this corner station she could see, not only the 
procession pouring in solemn slowness between the lines of houses on the 
Ponte Yecchio, but also tlie river and the Lung* Amo on towards the 
bridge of the Santa Trinitii. 

In sadness and in stillness came the slow procession. Not even a 
wailing chant broke the silent appeal for mercy: there was only the 
tramp of footsteps, and the faint sweep of woollen garments. They 
were young footsteps that were pissing when Komola first looked 
from the window — a long train of the Florentine youth, bearing high in 
the midst of them the white image of the youthful Jesus, with a golden 
glory above his head, standing by the tiill cross where the thorns and the 
nails lay ready. 

After that train of fresh beardless faces came the mysterious-looking 
Companies of Discipline, bound by secret rules to self- chastisement, and 
devout praise, and special acts of piety ; all wearing a garb which con- 
cealed the whole head and face except the eyes. Every one knew that 
these mysterious forms were Florentine citizens of various ranks, who 
might be 8(*en at ordinaiy times going about the business of the shop, the 
counting-house, or the State ; but no member now was discernible as son, 
husband, or fatlier. They had dropped their personality, and walked as 
symbols of a common vow. Each company had its colour and its badge, 
but the garb of all was a complete shroud, and leit no expression but that 
of fellowship. 

In compaiison with them, the multitude of monks seemed to bo 
strongly distinguished indhiduals, in spite of tlie common tonsure and tlie 
common frock. Fust came a white stream of reformed Benedictines ; and 
then a much longer stream of the Frati Miuori, or Franciscans, in that age 
all clad in grey, with the knotted cord round their waists, and some of 
them with the zoccoli, or wooden sandals, below their bare feet;~perliap8 
the most numerous order in Florence, owning many zealous members 
who loved mankind and hated the Dominicans. And after the grey came the 
black of tbe Augustinians of San Spirito, with more cultured human faces 
above it — men who had inherited the library of Boccaccio, and had made 
the most learned company in Florence when learning was rarer ; then the 
white over dark of the Carmelites ; and then again the unmixed black of 
the Servites, that famous Florentine order founded by seven merchants 
who forsook their gains to adore tlie Divine Mother. 

And now the hearts of all on-lookers began to beat a little faster, 
either with hatred or with love, for there was a stream of black and white 
coming over the bridge— of black mantles over white scapularies; and 
every one knew that the Dominicans were coming. Those of Fiesole 
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pBMied first Ona block tnande ported by white after another, one 
tonsured head after another, and still expeotaiiioii was suspended. They 
were very coarse mantles, all of them, and many were threadbare, if not 
ragged ; for the Prior of San Marco hod reduced the firaternities under his 
rule to the strictest poverty and discipline. But in the long line of black 
and white there was at last singled out a mantle only a little more Wftih 
than the rest, with a tonsured head above it which might not Have 
appeared supremely remarkable to a stranger* who had not seen it on 
bronze medals, with the sword of God as its obverse; 0# surrounded by 
an armed guard on the way to the Duomo; or transfigured by the 
inward flame of the orator as it looked round on a rapt multitude. 

As the approach of Savonarola was discerned, none dared conspi- 
cuously to break the stillness by a sound which would rise above the solemn 
tramp of footst^s and the faint sweep of garments ; nevertheless his ear, 
as well as other ears, caught a mingled soimd of low hissing that longed 
to be curses, and murmurs that longed to be blessings. Perhaps it was 
the sense that the hissing predominated which made two or three of his 
disciples in the foreground of the crowd, at the meeting of the roads, fall 
on their knees as if something divine were passing. The movement of 
silent homage spread: it went along the sides of the streets. like a subtle 
shook, leaving some unmoved, while it made the most Vend the knee and 
how the head. But the hatred, too, gathered a more intense expression ; 
and as Savonarola passed up the Por* Santa Mario, Bomola could see that 
some one at an upper window spat upon him. 

Monks again — Frati XJmiliati, or Humbled Brethren, in>m Ognissanti, 
with a glorious tradition of being the earliest workers in the wool-trade ; 
and again more monks — ^Yallombrosan and other varieties of Benedictines, 
reminding the instructed eye by niceties of form and colour that in ages 
of abuse, long ago, reformers had arisen who had marked a change of 
spirit by a change of garb ; till at last the shaven crowns were at an end, 
and there came the train of untonsured secular priests. 

Then followed the twenty-one incorporated Arts of Florence in long 
array, with their banners floating above them in proud declaration that 
thd^ bearers had their distinct functions, from the bakers of bread to the 
judges and notaries. And then all the secondary officers of State, beginning 
with the less and going on to the greater, till the line of secularities was 
broken by the Canons of the Duomo, carrying a sacred relic — the veiy 
head, enclosed in silver, of San Zenobio, immortal bishop of Florence, whose 
virtues were held to have saved the city perhaps a thousand years befbre. 

Here was the nucleus of the procession. Behind the relic came the 
archbishop in gorgeous cope, with canopy held above him ; and after him 
the mysterious hidden Image-— hidden first by rich ourtaina of bcocade 
enclosing an outer painted tabernacle, but within this, by the more 
ancient taberuacle which had never been opened in the memory of living 
men, or the fathers of living mmt. In that ixmer shrine wal the im^ of 
the Pitying MoAer, ibund ages ago in the^soil of L’lmpnineta, utterihg a 
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ery ili« (qpade gfcnick it. Hitherto the oriieen Imiige h«d hetHy 
tieea <Mried to the Duomo without haVing rich beitte bdbre it. 
There was tio reciting the list of precious offerings made hy emulotiB men 
and communities, especially of Teils and curtains and mantles. But the 
richest of all these, it was said, had been given by a poor abbess and her 
ftiina, who, having no mon^ to buy materials, wove a mantle of gold 
brocade with their prayers, embroidered it and adorned it with their 
prayers, and, finally, saw their work presented to the Blessed Virgin in 
the great Piazsa by two beautiful youths who spread, out white wings and 
vanished in the blue. 

But to-day there were no gills carried befbre the tabernacle : no 
donations were to be given to-day except to the poor. That had been 
the advice of Fra Girolamo, whose preaching never insisted on gifts to the 
invisible powers, but only on help to visible need; and altars had been 
raised at various points in front of the churches, on which the oblations 
for the poor were deposited. Not even a torch was earned. Surely the 
bidden Mother cared less for torches and brocade* than for the wail of the 
hungry people. Florence was in extremity : she had done her utmost, 
and could only wait for something divine that was not in her own power. 

The Frate in the torn mantle had said that help would certainly come, 
and many of the faint-hearted were clinging more to their faith in the 
Frate^s word, than to their faith in the virtues of the unseen Image. But 
there were not a few ef the fierce-hearted who thought with secret rejoicing 
that the Frate^s word might be proved false. 

Slowly the tabernacle moved forward, and knees were bent. There 
was profound stillness; for the train of priests and chaplains from 
LTmpruneta stirred no passion in the on-lookers. The procession was 
about to close with the Piiors and the Gonfaloniere ; the long train of 
companies and symbols, which have their silent music and stir the mind 
as a chorus stirs it, was passing out of sight, and now a fsint yearning 
hope was all that struggled with the accustomed despondency. 

Romola, whose heart had been swelling, half with foreboding, half with 
that enthusiasm of fellowship which the life of the last two years had 
made as habitual to her as the consdounness of costume to a vain and idle 
woman, gave a deep sigh, as at the end of some long mental tension, and 
remained on her knees for very languor ; when suddenly there fiashed from' 
between the houses on to the distant bridge something bright-ooloured. 
In the instant, Romola started up and stretched out her arms, leaning 
from the window, while the black drapery fell from her head, and the 
golden gleam of her hair and the flurii in her fkoe seemed the effect of 
one illumination. A shout arose in ^ same instant; frie last troops of the 
procession paused, and all faces wet« turned towards the distant bridge. 

But the bridge was passed now ; the horseman was pressing at full 
gallop along by the Amo; the sides of his bay horse, just streaked with 
foam, looked all white from swiftness; his cap was fiyiag looas by feds 
red hedehato^ and be waved an dive fatanoh in his hand* , It was a 
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good tidingof bloMod olire braoftb ipoke 
ofar off Bui (he impatient people could ^ot wait They roahed to meet 
the ou-oomer» and seked his horse’s rem^ poshing mid trampling. 

And now Bomola could see that the horseman was her husband, who 
had been sent to Pisa s few days before on a private embassy. Tlie re- 
cognition brought no new flash of joy into her eyes. She had checked her 
first impulsive attitude of expectation ; but her governing anxiety was still 
to know what news of relief had come for Florence. 

“ Good news !’* “ Best news 1 ” “ News to be paid with hose (novelle 
da calze) ! ” were the vague answers with which Tito met the importuni- 
ties of the crowd, until he had succeeded in pushing on his horse to the 
spot at the meeting of the ways where the Gonfaloniere and the Priors 
were awaiting him There he paused, and, bowing low, said ; — 

Magnificent Signori 1 I have to deliver to you the joyful news that 
the galleys from France, laden with corn and men, have arrived safely in 
the port of Leghorn, by favour of a strong wind, which kept the enemy’s 
fleet at a distance.” 

The words had no sooner left Tito’s lips than they seemed to vibrate 
up the streets. A great shout rang through the air, and rushed along the 
river ; and then another, and another; and the shouts were heard spreading 
along the line of the procession tovrards the Duomo ; and then there were 
fainter answering shouts, like the intermediate plash of distant waves in a 
great lake whose waters obey one impulse. 

For some minutes there was no attempt to speak further : the Signoria 
themselves lifted up their caps, and stood bare-headed in the presence ot 
a rescue which had come from outside the limit of their own power — 
from that region of trust and resignation which has been in all ages called 
divine. 

At last, as the signal was given to move forward, Tito said, with a 
smile — 

“ I ought to say, that any hose to be bestowed by the Magnificent 
Signoria in reward of these tidings, are due, not to me, but to another 
man who had riciden hard to bring them, and would have been here in 
my place if his horse had not broken down just before he reached Signa. 
Meo di Saaso will doubtless be here in an hour or two, and may all the 
more justly claim the glory of the messenger, because he has had the 
chief labour and has lost the chief delight.” 

It was a graceful way of putting a necessary statement, and afinr a 
word of reply from the PropostOj or spokesman of the Signoria, this digni- 
fied extremity of the procession passed on, and Tito turned his horse's 
head to follow in its train, while the great bell of tliePalasao Yeopbio was 
already beginniiig to swing, and give a buder voice to.the peopbjs joy. 

In that moment, when Tito’s attention had ceased to be imperatively 
directed, it might have been expected that be would look louiul and 
recognise Bomola; but be was apparently engaged srith hb esp^ which, 
now tfaa eegor psepie were hmiiag his horse» he WM gUe le mim epd 
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place <m hie bead, while hie right hand waa itjU encumbered with the 
olive branch* He had a becoming air of laaaitude after his exertions; and 
Bomola, instead of making any effort to be recognized by him, threw her 
black drapefry over her head again, and remained perfectly quiet. Yet she 
felt almost anre that Tito had seen her; he had the power oi* seeing every- 
thing without seeming to see it 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

The Visible Madonna: 

The crowd had no sooner passed onward than Romola descended to ibe 
street, and hastened to the steps of San Stefano. Cecco had been attracted 
with the rest towards the Piazza, and she found Baldassarre standing alone 
against the church door, with the horn-cup in liis hand, waiting Ibr bef. 
There was a striking change in him : the blank, dreamy glance of a half- 
returned consciousness had given place to a fierceness which, as she 
advanced and spoke to him, flashed upon her as if she had been its 
object. It was the glance of caged fury that sees its prey passing safe 
beyond the bars. 

Romola started as the glance uas turned on her, hut her immediate 
thottght was that he had seen Tito. And aa ahe.felt the lock of hatred 
grating on her, something like a hope arose that this man might be the 
criminal, and that her husband might not have been guilty towards him. 
If she could learn that now, by bringing Tito ftce to free wkh him, and 
have her foind set at rest t 

If you will come with me,*" she said, I can give you shelter and food 
until you ore quite rested and strong. Will you come ? ** 

Yes,** said Baldassarre, 1 shall be glad to get my strength. I want 
to get my strength,” he repeated, as if he were muttering to himself, 
rather than iqieaking to her. 

" Come 1 ” she said, inviting him to walk by her side, and taking the 
way by the Amo towards the Ponte Hubaconte as the more private 
road. 

" I think you are not a Florentine,” she said, presently, as they turned 
on to the bridge. 

He looked round at her without speaking. His suspicious caution 
waa more strongly upon him than usual, just now that the 6g of con- 
fusion and oblivion was made denser by bodily feebleness. But she was 
looking at him too, and there WBS*SQcnething in her gentle eyes which at 
last compelled him to answer her. But he answered cautiously, — ’ 

“ No, I am no Florentine ; 1 am a lonely man ” 

She observed his reluctance to speak to her, and dared not questioa 
him further, lest he should desire to qwt her. As die ghinoed at him 
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from time to time^ her mind ^aa bnqr with thongbta whicdi quenched the 
hope that there was nothing painful to be revealed about her hus- 
band. If this old man had been in the wrong, where was the cause for 
dread and secrecy ? They walked on in silence till they reached the 
entrance into the Via de' Bardi, and Bomola noticed that he turned and 
looked at her with a sudden movement aa if some diock had passed 
through him. A/ew moments after she paused at the balf-open door of 
the court and turned towards him. 

All 1 ** ho said, not waiting for her to speak, you are his wife.*’ 

** Whose wife?” said Romola, flushing and trembling. 

It would have been impossible for Baldassarre to recal any name at 
that moment. The very force with which the image of Tito pressed 
upon him seemed to expel any verbal ugn. He made no answer, but 
looktd at ^ with strange fixedness. 

opened the door wide and showed the court covered with straw, 
on which lay four ev fire sick people, while some little children crawled 
or sat on it at their ea8e-^4iey pale creatures, biting straws and gurgling. 

** If you will come in,” said liomola, tremulously, ** I will find you a 
comfortable place, and bring you some more food.” 

** No, I will not come in,” said Baldassarre. But he stood still, arrested 
by the burden of impressions under which liis mind wee top confused to 
choose a course. 

** Can I do nothing for you ? ” said Bomola. Let me give you some 
money that you may buy food. It will be more plentiful soon.” 

She had put her hand into her scarselia as she spoke, and held out 
her palm with several grosai in it. She purposely offered him more thou 
she would have given to any other man in the same circumstances. He 
looked at the coins a little while, and then said,— 

“ Yes, I will take them.” 

She poured the coins into his palm, and he grasped them tightly. 

** Tell me,” said Komola, almost beseechingly. What shidl you ” 

But Baldassarre had turned away from her, and was walking again 
towards the bridge. Passing from it, straight on up the Via del Fosao, he 
came upon the shop of Niccolb Caparra, and turned towards it without a 
pause, as if it had been the very object of his search. Niccold was at that 
moment in procession with the armourers of Florence, and there was 
only one apprentice in the shop. But there were all sorts of weapons in 
abundance hanging thei^, and Baldassarre's eyes discerned what he was 
moie hungry for tlian for bread. Niccold himself would probably have 
refused to sell anything that might serve as a weapon to Ihis man with 
signs of the prison on him, but the apprentice, less observant aud 8om« 
pulous, took three grassi for a sharp hunting-knife without any hesi-^ 
tiition. It was a conveniently small weapon, which Baldassarre could 
easily thrust withiu the breast of his tunic, and he walk^ on, fteling 
stionger. That sharp edge might give deadline to the tlinist of an 
aged arm : at least it was a companion, it was a power in league with 
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faim» mih if it Med. It would break agatait armemr, bat was the 
armour sure to be alwsTS there ? In those long months while vengeance 
had lain in prison, baseness had perhaps become foxgetiul and secure. 
The knift had been bought with the traitor’s own monej. lhat waa just. 
Before he took the money, be had felt what he should do with it^buy a 
weapon* Yes, and if possible, food too: food to nourish the arm that 
would grasp the weapon, food to nourish the body which was the temple 
of vengeance. When he had had enough bread, he should be able to 
think and act — to think first how he could hide himself, lest the traitor 
should have him dragged away again. Witk that idea of hiding in his 
mind, Baldassarre turned up the narrowest stseels, boi^ht himself some 
meat and bread, and sat down under the first loggia to eat. The bells 
that swung out louder and louder peals of joy, laying hold of him and 
making him vibrate along with all the air, seemed to him simply part of 
that strong world which was against him. 

Romola had watched SSaldassarre until he had disappeared round ike 
tuming into the Piazza de’ Mozzi, half feeling that his departure was a 
relief, half reproaching herself for not seeking with more decision to know 
the truth about him, for not assuring herself whether there were any 
guiltless misery in his lot which she was not helpless to relievo. Yet 
what could she have done if the truth had proved to be the burden of 
some painful secret about her husband, in addition to the anxieties that 
already wui|^bed upcm her? Surely a wife was permitted to desire 
ignorance of husband’s wrong>doing, since she alone must not protest 
and warn men against him. But that thought stirred too many intricate 
fibres of iheling to be pursued now In her weariness. It was a time to 
rejoice, since help had come to Florence; and she turned into the court 
to tell the good news to her patients on their straw beds. She closed the 
door after her, Jest the bells should drown her voice, and tlien throwing 
the black drapery from her bead, that the \iomen might see her better, 
she stood in the midst and told them that com was coming, and that the 
b^s were ringing for gladness at the news. They all sat up to listen» 
while the children trotted or crawled towards her, and pulled her black 
sklttl^ ee if th^ were impatient at being all that long way off her fiice. 
She jMfied to them, ^eaiy as she was, and sat down on the straw, 
while file little pale things peeped into her basket and pulled her hair 
down, and the feeble voices around her said, ^^The Holy Virgin be 
prais^ " It was the procession !** ** The Mother of Ood has had pity 
on U8 ! ” ' 

At last Romola rose from the heap of straw, too fired to try and smile 
any longer, saying as she turned u^ the atone Btep%~ 

I will come by-and-by, to brii^you your dinner.’* 

Bless you, madonna 1 bless you 1” said the faint eh 0 rtts,in much the 
same tone as that in which they had a few minutes brfore praised and 
thanked the unseen Madonna. 

Romola cared a gfieat deal fer fiiat isusie. She had m hmte tmde 
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fet tending tlie eiok atnd nIotUng the ngg^, like eome women to whom 
the details of such work are w^cmie in tfaemaelvee, nmply as an occupa- 
tion. Her early training bad kept her aloof ii'om such womanly labours ; 
and if she had not brought to them the inapiration of her deepest feelings, 
they would have been irksome to her. But they had come to be the one 
unshaken resting-place of her mind, the one narroar pathway on which the 
light fell clear. If the gulf between herself and Titb, which only gathered 
more perceptible wideness from her attempts to bridge it by submisrion, 
brought a doubt whether, ailer all, the bond to which she had laboured to 
be true might not itself* be fhlse — ^if sbe came away fitnn*her confessor, Fra 
Salvestro, or from some contact with the disciples of Savonarola amongst 
whom she wcnrshipped, with a siokening sense that these people were 
miserably narrow, ^d with an almost impetuous reaction towards bcr old 
contempt for their superstition — she found herself recovering a firm footing 
in her works of womanly syiapatby. Whatever else made her doubt, the 
help she gave to her fellow-citizens made her sure that Fra Girolamo had 
be^ right to call her back. According to his unforgotten words, her 
place had no^ been empty: it htA been filled with her love and her 
labour. Florence had had need of her, and the more her own sorrow 
pressed upon her, the more' gladness felt in the memoxies, stretching 
through the two long years, of hours and moments hi which she had 
lightened the burden of life to others^ All that ardour of her nature 
which could no longer spend itself in the woman’s tenderness for father 
and husband, had transformed itself into an enthusiasm of sympathy with 
the general life. She had ceased to think that her own lot could be 
happy — had ceased to think of happiness at all : the one end of her life 
seemed to her to be the diminishing of sorrow. 

Her enthusiasm was continually stirred to fresh vigour by the 
influence of Savonarola. In spite of the wearisome visions and allegories 
from which she recoiled in disgust when they came as stale repetitions 
from other lips than his, her strong affinity for his passionate sympathy 
and the splendour of his aims, had lost none of its power. His bimkig 
indignation against the abuses and oppression that made the daily stoiy of 
the Church and of States had kindled the ready fire in her tod. His 
special care fbr liberty and purity of government in Florence, with hk 
constant reflarenoe of this immediate object to the wider end of a uni- 
versal regeneration, had created in her a new oonsoiousnesB of the great 
drama of human existence in which her life was a part; andthroQgh 
her daily^ helpfiil contact with the less fortunate of her kllow-citiiens 
this new consci9U8ne88 became something stronger than a vague sentiment ; 
it grew into a more and more definite motive of self-denying praotioe. 
She thought little about dcgmetH and shrank firom reflecting eloeeljr on 
the Frate’s propbeoies of the immediate scourge and closely following 
regeneratioiL Sbe had submitted her mind to his and imA entered 
into communion with die Ghuidi, because in thti way dm had frund 
an immediate satiefimtion fbr mmX needs which all the nmviomi rnsltea 
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and experience of her life had left hungering. Fra Oirolamo’i voice 
had waked in her mind a reason for living, apart from personal enjoy-' 
ment and personal aftection; but it was a reason that seemed to need 
feeding wi& greater forces than she possessed within hersdf, and her 
submissive use. of all offices of the Church was simplj a watchid| and 
waiting if by any means fresh strength might come. The pressing pro- 
blem for Romola just then was not to settle questions of controversy, 
but to keep alive that flame of unselfish emotion by whicdi a life of 
sadness might still be a life of active love. 

Her trust in Savonarola’s nature as greater than her own made a large 
part of the strength she had found. And the trust was not to be lightly 
shaken. It is not force of intellect which causes ready repulsion from the 
aberrations and eccentricities of greatness, any moire than it is 'force of 
vision that causes the eye to explore the warts on a face bright with 
'^uman expression ; it is simply the negation of high sensibilities. Eomola 
was so deeply moved by the grand energies of Savonarola’s nature, that 
die found herself listening patiently to all dogmas and prophecies, when 
Ihey came in the vehicle of his ardent iaitli and believing utterance.* 

No soul is desolate as long as there is a human being for whom it can 
feel trust and reverence. Romola’s trust in* Savonarola was something 
like a rope suspended securely by her path, making her step elastic while 
she grasped it ; if it were suddenly removed, no firmness of the ground she 
trod could save her staggering, or perhaps from falling. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

At the Barber’s Shop. 

After that welcome appearance as the messenger with the olive-branch, 
which was an unpromised favour of fortune, Tito had other commissions 
to fulfil of a more premeditated character. He paused at the Palazzo 
Vecebio, and awaited there the return of the Ten, who managed ex- 
ternal and war afifairs, that he might duly deliver to them the results 
of his private mission to Pisa, intended as a preliminary to an avowed 
embassy of which Bernardo Rucellai was to be the head, with the object 
of coming, if possible, to a pacific understanding with the Emperor Maxi- 
milian and the League. 


* He himself had had occasion enough to note the efficacy of that vehicle* ** 
he says in the Compendium lievelatumuMf **yoa speak of such os have not beard these 
things from me, I admit that they who disbelieve are more than they who believe, 
iiecause it is one thing to bear him who inwardly feels these things, and another to 
hear him who feels them not ; . * . and therefore it is well said by St Jerome, ^ Habet 
nesdo quid latcntis energise vivie vocis actus, et in aores disdpuli dd anctoxis oxe tmos- 

fdsa fortis sonat’ " 
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Titovs talentft for diplomatic work had been well aacertained, and as he 
gave with fulness and precision the results of his inquiries and interviews, 
Bemnrdo del Nero, who was at that time one of the Ten, could not 
withhold his admiration. He would have withheld it if he could; for his 
original diblike of Tito had returned, and become stronger, since the sale 
of the library. !Rom6la had never uttered a word to her godfather on the 
circumstances of the sale, and Bernardo had understood her silence as a 
prohibition to him to enter on the subject, but he felt sure that the 
bleach of her father's wish had been a blighting grief to her, and the old 
man's keen eyes discerned other indications that her married life was not 
happy. 

** Ahj'lhe said, inwardly, that doubtless is the reason she has taken 
to listening to fra Girolamo, and going amongst the Piagnoni, which I 
never expected from her. These women, if they axe not happy, and have 
no children, must either take to folly or to some overstrained religion 
that makes them think they've got all heaven's work on their shoulders. 
And as for my poor child Roinola, it is as I always said — the cramming 
with Latin and Greek has led her as much a woman as if she had done 
nothing all day but prick her fingers with the needle. And this husband 
of hers, who gets employed everywhere, because he's a tool with a smooth 
handle, I wish Toinabuoni and the rest may not find their fingers cut. 
Well, well, solco tortOy sacco dritto — many a full sack comes from a 
crooked furrow ; and he who will be capUin of none but honest men will 
have small hue to pay." 

With this long-established conviction that there could be no moral 
sifting of political agents, the old Florentine abstained from all inter- 
ference in Tito's disfavour. Apart from what must be kept sacred and 
private for Eomola's sake, Bernardo had nothing distinct to allege against 
the useful Greek, except that he was a Greek, and that he, Bernardo, did 
not like lam ; for the doubleness of feigning attachment to the popular 
government, while at heart a Medicean, was common to Tito with more 
than half the Medicean party. He only feigned with more skill than the 
rest; that was all. So Bernardo was simply cold to Tito, who returned 
the coldness with a scrupulous, distant respect. And it was still the 
notion in Florence that the old tie between Bernardo and Bardo made any 
service done to Eomola's husband an acceptable homage to her godfather. 

After delivering himself of his charge at the Old Palace, Tito felt that 
the avowed official work of the day was done. He was tired and adust 
with long riding ; but he did not go home. There were certain things in 
his scarsella and on his mind from which he wished to free himself as 
soon as possible, but the opportunities must be found so skilfully that 
they must not seem to be sought. He walked from the Palazzo in a 
sauntering fa^on towards the Piazza del Duomo. The procession was 
at an end* now, but the bells were still ringing, and the people weze 
moving about the streets restlessly, longing for some i^ore dejlnita vent 
to their joy. If the Frate could have stood up in the great Piam uad 
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pmoled to them, they might have bem ntiailed, bat now, in spite af 
the ne^ discipline which declared Christ to be the special King of the 
Horentines and required all pleasures to be of a Christian sort, there was 
a secret longing in many of the youngsters who shouted ** Viva Gesh!” 
for a little vigorous stone-throwing in sign of thankfulness. 

Tito OB he passed along could not escape being recognized by some as 
the welcome bearer of the olive-branch, and could only rid himself of an 
inconvenient ovation, chiefly in the form of eager questions, by telling 
those who pressed on him that Moo dr Sasso, the true messenger fVom 
Leghorn, must now be entering, and might certainly be met towards the 
Poita San Frcdiano. He could tell much more than Tito knew. 

Freeing himself from importunities in this adroit manner, he made 
his way to the Piazza del Duomo, casting his long eyes lound the space with 
an air of the utmost carelessness, but really socking to detect some 
presence which might furnish him with one of his desired opportunities. 
The fact of the procession having terminated at the Duomo made it pro- 
bable that there would be more than the usual concentration of loungers 
and talkers in the Piazza and round Nello's shop. It was as he expected. 
There was a group leaning against the rails near the north gates of the 
Baptistery, so exactly what he sought, that he looked more indiflTerent 
than ever, and seemed to recognize the tallest member of the group 
entirely by chance as he had half passed him, just turning hia head to 
give him a slight greeting, while he tossed the end of his becchetto over 
his left shoulder. 

Yet the tall, broad-shouldered personage greeted in that slight way 
looked like one who had considerable claims. He wore a richly em- 
broidered tunic, with a great show of linen, after the newest Fiench mode, 
and at his belt there hung a swQrd and poignard of fine workmanship. 
His hat, with a red plume in it, seemed a scornful protest against the gravity 
of Florentine costume, which had been exaggerated to the utmost under 
the influence of the Piagnoni. Certain undefinable indications of youth 
made the breadth of his face and the Urge diameter of his Wiiist appear 
the more emphatically a stamp of coaiseness, and his eyes had that rude 
desecrating stare at all men and things wliich to a refined mind is as 
intolerable as a bad odour or a flaring light. 

He and his companions, also young men dressed expensively and 
wearing arms, were exchanging jokes with that sort of ostentatious 
laughter which implies a desire to prove that the laugher is not mortified 
though some people might suspect it. There were good reasons for such 
a suspicion; for this broad-shouldered man with the red -feather was 
Dolfo Spini, leader of the Compagnaccif or Evil Companions— tliat Is 
to say, of all the dissolute young men belonging to the old aristocratic 
party, enemies of the Mediceans, enemies of the |)opular government, but 
still more bitter enemies of Savonarola. Dolfo Spini, beir of the great house 
with the loggia, over the bridge of the Santa Trinitik, had organized these 
young men into an armed band, as sworn champions of extravagant SUp- 





pers and all thti pleasant dns of tha flesli, against reforming pietists who 
threatened to make the world chaste and temperate to so intolerable a 
degree, that there would soon be no reason for liting, except the extreme 
unpleasantness of the alternative. Up'to this very morning he had been 
loudly declaring that Florence was given up to famine and ruin entirely 
through its blind adherence to the advice of the Frate, and that there could 
be no salvation for Florence but in joining the League and driving the 
Frate out of the city — sending him to Borne, in fact, whither he ought to 
have gone long ago in obedience to the summons of the Pope. It was 
suspected, therefore, {hat Messer Dolfo Spini’s heart was not a-glow wim 
pure joy at the unexpected succours which had come in apparent Mfil- 
ment of the Frate's prediction, and the laughter, which was ringing out 
afresh as l^fto joined the group at Nello*s door, did not serve to dissipate 
the suspiSron. "^For leaning against the door-post in the centre of the group 
was a close-shaven, keen-eyed personage, named Niccol6 Macchiavelli, 
who, young as he was, had penetrated all the small secrets of egoism. 

Messer Dolfo’s head,'* he was saying, “ is more of a pumpkin than I 
thought. I raeasure men's duhiess by the devices they trust in for 
deceiving others. Your dullest animal of all is he who grins and says he ^ 
doesn't mind just after he has had his shins kicked. If I were a trifle 
duller now," he went on, smiling as the circle opened to admit Tito, “ I 
should pretend to be fond of this Melema, who has got a secretaryship 
that would exactly suit me — as if Latin Hi-paid could love better Latin 
that’s better paid I Melema, you are a pertiferously clever fellow, very 
much in my way, and I'm sorry to hear you've had another piece of good 
luck to-day." 

Questionable luck, Niccolb," said Tito, touching him on the shoulder 
in a fiiendly way; “I have got nothing by it yet but being laid bold of 
and breathed upon by wool-beaters, when I am as soiled and battered 
with riding as a tahellario (letter-carrier) from Bologna." 

** Ah ! you want a touch oi my art, Messer Oratore,” said Nello, who 
had come forward a^- the sound of Tito’s voice ; your chin, I perceive, 
has yesterday’s crop upon it. Come, come— consign yourself to the priest 
of all the Muses. Sandro, quick Avith the lather I " 

In truth, Nello, that is just what I most desire at this moment,” said 
Tito, seating himself; “ and that was why I turned my steps towards thy 
shop, instead of going home at once, when I had done my business at the 
Palarzo." 

Yes, indeed, it is not fitting that you should present yourself to 
Madonna Romola with a rusty cljiin and a tangled zazzera. Nothing that 
is not dainty ought to approach the Florentine lily ; though I see her 
constantly going about like a sunbeam amongst the rags that line our 
corners— -if indeed she is not more like a moonbeau now, for I thou^t 
yesterday, when I met her, that she looked as pale and worn as llitt 
ftbiing Madonna of Fra Oiovanni’s. You must see to it| my ^nziHos 
she keeps too tnaiy fiists and vigils in your absence.*' 
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Tito gOTB a melancholy shrag. is too true, Ndlo. She has 
been depririsg herself of half her proper food every day during this 
famine. But what can I do ? Her mind has been set all a-flame. A 
husband's influence is powerless against the Frate's/’ 

As every other influence is likely to be, that of the Holy Father 
included,” said Domenico Cennini, one of the group at the door, who had 
turned in with Tito. ‘‘I don't know whether yotl have gathered anything 
at Pisa about the way the wind sets at Borne, Melema 7 ” 

** Secrets of the council chamber, Messer Domenico ! ” said Tito, 
sailing and opening his palms in a deprecatory manner. '^Au envoy 
must be as dumb as a father confessor.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Cennini. “ I ask for no 
rule. Well, my belief is, that if his Holiness were to dritrf^y 
to extremity, the Frate would move heaven and earth 16^ |j(N^€Mieral 
Council of the Church — ay, and would get it too ; and I, Ibr should 
not be sorry, though I’m no Piagnone.” 

** With leave of your greater experience, Messer Domenico,” said 
Macchiavelli, I must differ from you — not in your wirii to see a 
General Council which might reform the Church, but in your belief that 
the Fkate will checkmate hia Holiness. The Prate’s game is an im« 
possible one. If he had contented himself with preaching against the 
vices of Borne, and with prophesying that in sdkne way, not mentioned, 
Italy would be scourged, depi^ uj^n it, Pope Alexander would have 
allowed him to spend hie brath in that way as long as he could And 
hearers. Such 8piiij|jq|d blMs as those knock no walls down. But the 
Frate wants to be eattj^ftlung more than a spiritual trumpet : he wants to 
be a lever, and what is more, he is a lever. He wants to spread the 
doctrine of Christ by maintaining a popular government in Florence, 
and the Pope, as I know, on the best authority, has private views to the 
contrary.” 

“ Then Florence will stand by the Frate,” Cennini broke in, with 
s^me fervour. “ I myself should prefer that he would let his prophesying 
alone, but if our freedom to choose our own government is to be attacked 
— I am an obedient son of the Church, but I would vote for resisting 
Pope Alexander the Sixth, as our forefathers resisted Pope Gregory the 
Eleventh.” 

“ But pardon me, Messer Domenico,” said Macohiavelli, sticking his 
thumbs into his belt, and speaking with that cool enjoyment of exposition 
which sunhounts eveky other force in discussion. Have you correctly 
seized the Frate^s pbsition? How is it that he has become a lever, and 
made himself woith attacking by an acute man like his Holiness? 
Bicause he has got the ear of th^ people : because he gives them threats 
and promises, which they believe come straight from God, not only about 
hell, purgatory, and paradise, but about Pisa and our Great Council. But 
let events go against him, so as to shake the people’s faith, and the cause 
of luB power will be the cause of bis fliU. He is aceamulating three sorts 
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of hatred on his head— the hatred qf ayemge mankind against every 
who wants to lay on them a strict yoke of virtue; the hatred of tbe% 
stronger powers in Italy, who want to form Florence for their own pur- 
poses; and the hatred of the people to whom he has ventured to promise 
good in this world, instead of confining his promises to the next If 
a prophet is to keep his power, he must be a prophet like Midiomet, 
with an army at his back, that when the people’s faith is fainting it may 
be frightened into life again.” 

** Bather sum up the three sorts of hatred in one,” said Francesco 
Cei, impetuously, ** and say he has won the hatred of all men who have 
sense and honesty, by inventing hypocritical lies. His proper place is 
among the false prophets in the Inferno, who walk with their heads turned 
hind foremost.” 

“ You are too angry, my Francesco,” said Macchiavelli, smiling ; “ you 
poets are apt to cut the clouds in your wrath. I am no votary of the 
Frate’s, and would not lay down my little finger for his veracity. But 
veracity is a plant of paradise, and the seeds have never flourished beyond 
the walls. You yourself, my Francesco, tell poetical lies only ; partly 
compelled by the poet’s fervour, partly to please your audience ; but you 
object to lies in prose. Well, the Frate difiers from you os t(X the boundary 
of poetry, that’s all. When he gets into the pulpit of the Duomo, he has 
the fervour within him, and without him he has the audience to please. 
Eccol” 

“ You are somewhat lax there, Niccol6,” said Cennini, gravely. “ I 
myself believe in the Frate’s integrity, though I don’t believe in his 
prophecies, and as long as his integrity is not disproved, we have a 
popular party strong enough to protect him and resist foreign inter- 
ference.” 

A party that seems strong enough,” said Macchiavelli, with a shrug, 
and an almost imperceptible glance towards Tito, who tvas abandoning 
himself with much enjoyment to Nello’s combing and scenting. But 
how many Mediceans are there among you 7 How many who will not be 
turned round by a private grudge ? ” 

“ As to the Mediceans,” said Cennini, ** I believe there is very little 
genuine feeling left on behalf of the Medici. Who would risk much for 
Piero de* Medici ? A few old staunch friends, perhaps, like Bernardo 
del Nero ; but even some of those most connected with the family are 
hearty friends of the popular government, and would exert themselves for* 
the Prate ; I was talking to Giounozzo Pucci only a little while ago, and 
I’m convinced there’s nothing he would set his face against more than 
against any attempt to alter the new order of things.” 

“ You are right there, Messer Domenico,” said Tito, with a laughinjf 
meaning in his eyes, as he rose from the shaving-chair ; “ and I fancy 
the tender passion came in aid of hard theory there. I am persuaded 
tlu^re was some jealousy at tlie bottom of Giannozzo’s alienation from 
Fiero de’ Medici; else so amiable a creature as he would never faol the 






he BOinetimes allo^ to eicape him k lh$t qiiarter« Beitlilii 
the prooeesioQ with you, 1 suppose ? ” 

said Cenm&i ; he is at hia villa — wmit there three days ago**' 

Tito was settling hia cap and glancing down at his splashed hose as if 
he hardly heeded the anewer. In reality he had obtained a much-desired 
piece of information. He had at that moment In his ooarsella a crushed 
gold ring which he had €BDgi|ged to deliver to Otsamosae^ncd* He had 
received it from an envoy of Piero de’ Medici^ whom ha ihnii ridden oat 
of his way to meet at Gertaldo on the Siena roa^L iSixiaa Puooi was not 
in the town, he would sapd^ the ring by Pia Igicbeie, a Carthusian lay 
brother in the service of the Medioeann^ and the Veceipt of that sign would 
bring Fucoi back to bear the verbal port of Tito's mission. 

Behold him I" said Nello, flourishing hia comb and pointing it at 
Tito, the handsomest scholar in the world or in Maremma, now he has 
passed through my bands 1 A trifle thinner in the face, though^ than 
when he came in hia first bloom to Florence — eh ? and, I vow, there ore 
some lines just faintly hinting themselves about your mouth, Messer 
Oratore ! Ah, mind is an enemy to beauty ! 1 myself was thought 

beautiiul by the women at one time^when 1 was in my swaddhng- 
bands. But now— oime 1 I carry my unwritten poems in cipher on my 
iaoe I ” 

Tito, laughing wi& the rest aa Nello looked at himself tragically in the 
hand-mirror, made a sign of farewell to the* company generally, and took 
his departure. ' 

Fm of our old Piero di Gosimo's mind,^" said Francesco Cei. ** I don’t 
half like Melema. That trick of smihn|^ gets stronger than ever — ^no 
wonder he has lines about the mouth.” 

“ He’s too successful,” said Macchiavelli, playfully. “ Fm sure there’s 
something wrong about him, else he wouldn’t have that secretaryship.” 

He’s an i^le man,” said Gennini, in a tone of judicial fairness. I 
and my brother have always found him useful with our Greek sheets, and 
he gives great satisfaction to the Ten. 1 like to see a young man work 
his way upward by merit. And the secretary Scala, who befriended bim 
from the first, thinks highly of him stili, I know.” 

^ Doubtless,” said a notary in the background. ^ He writes Scala's 
oflidanetters for him, or corrects them, and gets well paid for it too.” 

I* wish Messer Bartolommeo would pay me to doctor his gouty Latin,” 
said Macchiavelli, with a dirug. Did he tell you about the pay, Ser 
Ceccone, or was it Melema himself? ” he added, looking at the notary 
with a isoe ironically innocent. 

Melema ? no, indeed^” ons^eifed Ser deooone. ** He is as close as a 
Wut. He never brags. That’s why he’s employed everywhereu They 
say he’s getting rich with doing all sorts of un^rhand work.” 

** It ts a little too bad,” said Maochiavelli, '^and so many able notaries 
out of emplc^ment I ” 

Well, I must say 1 thouf^t that was a nasty stoiy a year os two 
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hushed up somehow ; but I xemember Piero di Corimo saidi at the time^ 
he believed there waa something in fi)r he saw Helema’s face when the^ 
man laid hold of him, and he nev^ saw a visage so ' painted with fear/ 
as our sour old Dante says." 

Comei spit no moit of that venomt FranoesoQ/’ said Nello, getting 
indignant, else I shall consider it a public duty to out your hair awry 
the^next time I get you under my scissors. That story of the stolen 
jewels was a lie. Bernardo Ruoellai and the Klagnidoent Bight knew all 
about it. The man waa a dangerous madman, and he waa very pr^^eriy 
kept out of mischief in prison. As for our Piero di Gosimo, his wits are 
running after the wind of Mongibello : he has such an extravagant fanoy 
that he would take a lizard ibr a crocodile. No : that story has been 
and buried too long — our noses object to it." 

It is true," said MacchiavelU. You forget the danger of the 
^ecedent, Francesco. The next mad beggarman may accuse you of 
aling his verses, or me, God help me ! of steiding his coppers. Ah t" 

I went on, turning towards the door, Dolfb Spini has carried his red 
Uher out of the Piazza. That captain of swaggerers would like the 
re^blic to lose Pisa just ibr the chance of seeing the people tear the frock 
off the Frato's back. There are few things 1 should like better than to 
see him play the part of Capo d* Oca, who went out to thd tournament 
blowing bis trumpets aud returned with them in a bag." 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

By ▲ Street Lamp. 

That evening, whei^it was dark and threatening rain, Bomola, retunung 
with Maso and the lantern by her side, from the hospital of San 
which she had visited after vespers, encountered her husband just issuing 
from the monastery of San Marco. Tito, who had gone out again shortly 
after his arrival in the Via de' Bardi, and had seen little of Romola during 
the day, immediately proposed to accompany her home, dismisring 
whose short steps annoyed him. It was only usual for him to pay her such 
an official attention when it was obviously demanded from him. Tito and 
Romola never jarred, never remonstrated with each other. They were too 
hopelessly alienated in their inner life ever to have that contest which is 
an effort towards agreement. They talked of all afiSurs, public and private, 
with careful adherence to an adopted course. If Tito wanted a supper 
prepared in the old library, now pleasantly furnished as a banqueting- 
room, Romola assented, aud saw that everything needful was done i and 
Tito, on his ride, left her entirely uncontrolled in her daily habits, aeo^t- 
ing the help riie offered him in transcribing ox making and in 
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return meeting her conjectured want of BuppUes for her charities. Yet he 
constantly^ as on this veiy morning, avoided exchanging glances with 
.her ; affected to believe that she was out of the house, in order to avoid 
seeking her in her own room ; and playfully attributed to her a perpetual 
preference of solitude to his society. 

In the first ardour of her self-conquest, after she had renounced her 
resolution of flight, Komola had made many timid efforts towards the 
return of a frank relation between them. But to her such a relation 
could only come by open speech about their differences, and the attempt 
to arrive at a moral understanding ; while Tito could only be saved from 
alienation from her by such a recovery of her effusive tenderness as would 
have supposed oblivion of their differences. He cared for no explaijation 
between them ; he frit any thorough explanation impossible ; he would 
have cared to have Romola fond again, and to her, fondness was impos- 
sible, She could be submissive and gentle, she could repress any sign of 
repulsion; but tenderness was not to be feigned. She was helplessly 
conscious of the result : her husband was alienated from her. 

It was an additional reason why she should be carefully kept outside 
of secrets which he would in no case have chosen to communicate to her. 
With regard to his political action he sought to convince her that he con- 
sidered the cause of the Medici hopeless; and that on that practical 
ground, as well as in theory, he heartily served the popular government, 
in which she had now a warm interest. But impressions subtle as odours 
made her uneasy about his relations with San Marco. She was painftilly 
divided between the dread of seeing any evidence to arouse her suspicions, 
and the impulse to watch lest any harm should come that she might have 
arrested. 

As they walked together this evening, Tito said: — “ The business of 
the day is not yet quite ended for me. I shall conduct you to our door, 
my Komola, an(!Pthen I must fulfil another commission, '\>hich will take 
me an hour, perhaps, before I can return and rest, as I very much need 
to do.'* 

And then he talked amusingly of what he had seen at Pisa, until 
they were close upon a loggia, near which there hung a lamp before a 
picture of the Virgin. The street was a quiet one, and hitherto they had 
passed few people ; but now there was a sound of many approaching foot- 
steps and confused voices. 

We shall net get heme without a wetting, unless we take shelter 
under this convenient loggia,*' Tito said, hastily, hunying Romola, with 
a slightly startled movement, up the step of the loggia. 

Surely it is useless to wait for this small drizzling rain," said Romolai 
in surprise. “ 

** No ; I felt it becoming heavier. Let us wait a little." With that 
wakefulness to the faintest indication which belongs to a mind habitually 
in a state of caution, Tito had detected by the glimmer of the lamp that 
the leader of the advancing group wore a red feather and a glittering 
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haT« cboaen to inti l}ii« bo&r 1rt& BmoJa hj hi» He had 
abeady during the day bad one naotuenioua intemew mth Dolfe Spin!, 
and the business he bad spoken 6f to Bomola as yet to be done was a 
second interview with that personage) a seqiteiiee of the visit he had paid 
at San Mareo. TitO| by a long preconeerted plan^ had been the bearer 
of letters to Savons^la^-^carefully foiged letterS) one jot them) by a 
stratagem) bearing the very signature and seal of the Cardinal of Naples, 
the Cardinal who had most' exerted his iuflaenoe at Borne in fiivour of 
the Frate. The purport of the letter! was to state that the Cardinal was 
on hiB progress from Pisa, and| unwilling for strong reasons to enter 
Florenoe, yet desirous of taking counsel with Savonarola at this diffionlt 
juncture, intended to pause this very day at San Casciano, about ten miles 
from the oity, whence he would ride out the nOzt morning in the plain 
garb of a priest, and meet Savonarola, as if casually, five miles on the 
Florence road, two hours after sunrise The plot, of which these forged 
letters were the initial step, was that DoHb Spini with a band of his 
Compagnacci was to be posted in ambush on the road, at a lonely spot 
about dve miles from the gates ; that he was to seize Savonarola with the 
Dominican brother who would accompany him according to rule, and 
debvser him over to a small detachment of Milanese horse in readiness 
near San Cascuno, by whom he was to be carried into the Boman 
territory. 

There was a stiong chance that the penetrating Frate would suspect a 
trap, and dechne to incur the risk, which he had for some time avoided, 
of going beyond the city walls. Even when he preached, his :hiends 
held It necessary that he should be attended by an armed guard ; and 
here he was called on to commit himself to a solitary road, with no other 
attendant than a fellow monk. On this ground the minimum of time had 
been given him for decision, and the chance in favour of his acting on 
the letters was, that the eagerness with which his mind was set on the 
combining of intcreBts withm and without the Church towards the pro- 
curing of a General Council, and also the expectation of imm^sdiate service 
from the Cardinal in the actual juncture of his contest with the Pope, 
would tiiumph over his shrewdness and caution in the brief space allowed* 
for ddiberation. 

Tito had had an audience of Savonarola, having declined to put the 
letters into any hands but his, and with consummate art had admitted that 
incidentally, and by inference, he was able so far to conjecture their pur- 
poit as to believe th^ referied to a rendezvous outside the gates, in 
which case he urged that the Frate should seek an armed guard from 
the Signoria, and offered his services in carrying the request wifli tbw 
utmost privacy. Savonarola had replied briefly that this was imposi^W: 
an armed guard was incompatible with privacy. He spoke with a fladiii% 
lye, and Tito felt convinced that he meant to incur thsr 
- TLto himself did not mudk cSte for the result Hu mmuigUd hla 
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< 1 ^? 4lnaoliiv«r pi^TlT' oam» Dpj^sme«t, Ite leoore of ftm»r «iid 
Ibat in aa iadoooroasly upked at^tamatil | the fkst, otoBM m 
habitoallj clothed it, waa that his acute miad, dwceraing the equal 
!!||9Bowaeia of all parties, took the on^batioxial coufse hi makiug ihem 
IbheerTieDt to his own intetrest. 

If Savonarola fell into the snare, there trere diamonds in question and 
papal patronage ; if not, Tito's adroit agency had strengthened his position 
with Savonarola and with Spini, while any oonfidenoea he obtained from 
tiiem made him the more valuable as an agent of the Mediceenair 

But Spini was an inconvenient colleague* He had etM!0lnmb{^ to 
delict in plots, but not the ability or 6elf-comt#Mild ne ti W i niy ^O so 
complex an effect as secrecy. He frequently got excited irtlk 4Hnking, for 
even sober Florence had its “ Beoni,” or topet*, both lay and clerical, who 
became loud at taverns and private banquets ^ and in spite of the agree- 
ment between him and Tito, that their public recognition of each other 
should invariably be of the coolest sort,* there was always the possibility 
that on an evening encounter he would be suddenly blurting and affec- 
tionate. The delicate sign of easting the becchetto over the left shoulder 
WSa understood in the morning, but the strongest hint ^ort of a threat 
iUghi not saiHce to keep off afmternal grasp of the shoulder in the evening. 

TItoV chief hope now Was that Dolfo Spini had not caught sight of 
him, and the hope would have been well-founded if Spini had had no 
clearer view^ him than he had caught of Spini. But himself in shadow, 
he had seen Tito iUuminated for an instant by the direct rays of the 
lamp, and Tito in his way was as strongly-marked a personage as the 
captain of the Compagnacci. Komola’s black shrouded figure had 
escaped notice, and she now stood behind her husband's shoulder in the 
comer of the loggia. Tito was not left to hope long. 

“ Ha I my carrier-pigeon I " grated Spini's harsh voice, in what he 
meant to be an under-tone, while his hand grasped Tito's shoulder; 

what did you run into hiding for ? You didn't know it was comrades 
who were coming. It's well I caught sight of you ; it saves time. What 
of the chase to-morrow morning ? Will the bald-headed game rise 7 Are 
the Cleons to be got ready ?” 

If it had been in Titovs nature to feel au^cess of rage, he would have 
felt it against this bull-feced accomplice, unfit either for a leader or a tool. 
His lips turned white, but his eamtement came ftom the piwssing difficulty 
of ifeoonng a safe device. ST he attempted to hUsh Spini, that would 
only deepen Somola's suspicion and he knew her well enough to know 
that if some strong alana wake routed in her, dba was ndther to be 
silenced nor hoodwinked; on the o&er haild| if he repdled Spini angrily 
the wine-breathing cempagm^ might become samg^Mttg in<>re ready 
at resentment than at the divination of suotiyea. ^ 

course, which proved that Romda retained <me eort JrjpiMier efSr hteT 
~1he power of dread* 
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trumpete with yon.” 

^^Don’i be afraid,” said Spini, a little {dqtied* iiead 

Ser Saoeente with me* I know where the keeps hie tail es We^H 
you do. What ! be swallowed the bait whole ? The propbelie wilj 
didn^t scent the book at all ? ” be went lowemg toiie U little, 
with a blundering sense of seoreoy. 

The brute will not be sattahed tilt he has emptied the bag,” tiwiiigbt 
Tito ; but tdoud he said , — ** Swallowed all as easily as yoa ewallaw a cup 
of Tiebbiano. Ha! 1 see torches: there mxutt he^ a dead body oOnung* 
The pestilence has been spreading, 1 hear.” 

“ Suffocation t I hate the sight of those bierii. Good-night,” said 
Spini, hastily moving off. 

The torches were really coming, but they preceded a church dignitary, 
who was returning homeward ; suggesiiim of the dead body and the 
pestilence was Titovs device fi>r getting rid of Spini without telling him to 
go The moment he had moved away, Tito turned to Bomola and said, 
quK tly,— ^ 

“ Do not be alarmed by anything that bestia has said, xny Boniola. 
We will po on now ; I think the rain Las not increased,” 

81)0 wa*4 quiveiing with indignant resolution : it was of no use ibr 
Tito to speak in that unconcerned way. She distrusted every word he 
could utter. 

I will not go on,” she said, ” I will not move nearer home until I 
have some seciunty against this treachery being perpetrated.” 

Wait, at least, until these torclies have passed,” said Tito, with 
perfect self-conimand, but with a new rising of dislike to a wife who this 
time, he foresaw, might have the power of thwarting him in spite of the 
liusband’h pi edominance. 

The torches passed, with the Vicario deir Areiveacovb, and due 
reverence was done by Tito, but Komola saw nothing outwftrd. If for 
the defeat of this treachery, in -which she believed with all the force of 
long presentiment, it liad been necessary at that moment for her to spring 
on her husband and hurl herself with him down a precipice, she ieU as i 
she could have done it. Union with this man I At that mommKt the 
self-quelliDg discipline of two years seemed to be nullified: Ae felt 
nothiijf^ but that they were divided. 

They were nearly in darkness again, and could only aee aabb Qitber’t 
faces dimly. 

“ Tell me the truth, Tito— this time tell me the truth,” said BemcAm 
in a low quivering voice. It will be safer for you.” 

“ ahould I desire to tell you anything my sakt? ” 
said Tito, with a slight touch of contempt, which was Oms vent of baa 
annoyance; since the truth is -precisely that over 1l4ldi you l^vu 
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most xeason to rejoice — ^namely, tbat my knowing a plot of Spini'i 
enables me to secure the Frate from falling a victim to it/' 

^ What is the plot ? ’* 

^ ** That I decline to tell,” said Tito. “ It is miough that the Frate’s 

E will be secured.” 

It is a plot for drawing him outside the gates that Spini may 
ir him ” 

** There has been no intention of murder. It is simply a plot for 
compelling him to obey the Pope’s summons to Home. But as I serve 
the popular government, and think the Frate’s presence here is a neces- 
sary means of maintaining it at present, 1 choose to prevent his departure. 
You may go to sleep with entire ease of mind to-night.” 

For a moment Bomola was silent. Then she said, in a voice of 
anguish, “ Tito, it is of no use : 1 have no belief in you.” 

She could just discern his action as he shrugged his sliouldera, and 
spread out his palms in silence. Tliat cold dishke which is the anger of 
vnimpassioned beings was hardening \\ ithin him. 

** If the Frate leaves the city — if any haim happens to him,” said 
Komola, after a slight pause, in a new tone of indignant resolution, — “ I 
will declare what I have heard to tho Signoria, and you will be disgraced. 
What if I am your wife ? ” she went on, impetuously ; “ I will be dis- 
graced with you. If we are united, I am that part o" you that will save 
you fitim crime. Others shall not be betrayed.” 

“ I am quite aware of what you would be likely to do, anima mia^^ 
said Tito, in the coolest of his liquid tones ; “ therefore if you have a 
small amount of reasoning at your disposal just now, corsider that if you 
believe me in nothing else, you may believe me when I say I will take 
care of myself, and not put it in your power to ruin me.” 

Then you assure me that the Frate is warned — he will not go beyond 
the gates ? ” 

“ lie shall not go beyond the gates.” 

There was a moment’s pause, but distrust was not to be expelled. 

“ I will go back to San Marco now and find out,” Bomola said, making 
a movement forward. 

You shall not 1 ” said Tito, in a bitter whisper, seizing her wrists 
with all his masculine force. I am master of you. You shall not set 
yourself iu opposition to me.” 

There were passers-by approadiing. Tito had heard them, and that 
was why he spoke in a whisper. Bomola was too conscious of being 
mastered to have struggled, even if die had remained unconscious that 
witnesses were at hand. But she was aware now of footsteps and voices, 
and her habitual sense of personal dignity made her at once yield to 
Tito’s movement towards leading her from the loggia. 

They walked on in silence for some time, under the small drizzling 
rain. The first rush of indignation and alarm in Bomola had begun 
to give way to more complicated feehngs, which rendered speech and 
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action diffionlt. In that simpler state of vehet&enee, open opposition 
to the husband from whom she ftlt her soul revolting, had had the 
aspect of a temptation for her; it seemed the easiest of all courses. 
But now habits of self-questioning, memories of impulse subdued, 
and that proud reserve which all discipline had left unmodified, began 
to emerge from the flood of passion. The grasp of her wrists, which 
asseited her husband’s physical predominance, instead of arousing a new 
fieiceneas in her, as it might have done if her impetuosity had been of 
a more vulgar kind, had given her a momentary diuddering horror at 
this foim of contest with him. It was the first time they had been in 
decltiied hostility to each other since her flight and return, and 
the check given to her ardent resolution then retained the power to 
arrest her now. In this altered condition her mind began to dwell 
on the probiibilities that would save her from any desperate course: 
Tito would not risk betrayal by her; whatever had been his original 
intention, he must be determined now by the fact that she knew of the 
plot. She was not bound now to do anything else than to hang over him 
that certainty that if he deceived her, her lips would not be closed. 
And then, it was possible — ^yes, she must cling to that possibility till it 
was disproved — that Tito had never meant to aid in the betrayal of the 
Fiate. 

Tito, on his side, was busy with thoughts, and did not speak again till 
they weie near home. Then he said — 

** Well, Romola, have you now had time to recover calmness ? If so, 
you can supply your want of belief in me by a little rational inference : 
you can see, I presume, that if I had had any intention of furtheiing Spini’a 
plot I should now be aware that the posbcssion of a fair Piagnone for my 
wife, who knows the secret of the plot, would be a serious obstacle in 
my way.” 

Tito assumed the tone which was just then the easiest to him, 
conjecturing that in llomola’s present mood persuasive depiecation would 
be lost upon her. 

“ Yes, Tito,” she said, in a low voice, “ I think you believe that I 
would guaid the Republic from further tieachcry. You are right to 
believe It ; if the Frate is betrayed, I will denounce j'ou.” She paused a 
moment, and then said with an effort, “ But it was not so. I have 
pel haps spoken too hastily — you never meant it. Only, why will you 
fecem to be that man's comrade ? 

“ Such relations are inevitable to practical men, my Romola,” said 
Tito, gratified by discerning the struggle within her. “ You fair ci'eatures 
live in the clouds. Pray go to rest with an easy heart,” he added, opening 
the door for her. 
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The pressure of publio opinion seeam at length likely to force our Govern- 
ment into some important measures of reform in the administrative 
departments of our army* It has been announced in newspapers supposed 
to communicate Ministerial intentions, that “ the pruning-knife is about 
to be applied in earnest; and that economy is to prevail to the fullest 
extent consistent with public safety. That our army cannot with safety 
be reduced in its numerical strength, seems to be the conviction of all 
persons competent to f rm a correct opinion on the subject; but while the 
rank and file rc main undiminijahed, large and important reductions may be 
effected in its cost ; first, by reducing the staiF appointments,*^ by lessening 
the number of regimental officers, and, above all, by a new organization of 
the department charged with its clothing and equipment. The proportion 
of officers to men in the French service is about one to twenty-seven in 
time of peace, and one to forty, at least, when the regiment takes the field. 
In ours, it is the same in peace or war — namely, one officer to nineteen 
men. No one will pretend to say that the French army is inefficient 
from want of officers. Why, then, should not the same relative propor- 
tions form the rule in ours ? The late Lord Herbert once asserted in the 
House that the proportion of officers to men was greater in the French 
than in the Britibh service ; but he based his calculation on the numbci 
of soldieiB generally present at head-quarters in time of peace, excluding 
the large number ahvays absent on conge, and altogether ignoiiiig the great 
numerical augmentation of the companies in time of War, or wlien the 
regiment goes on Ibicign service, while the cadre of officers remains under 
all circumstances the same. But it is in the War Department that the most 
serious abuses still exist. It is in that department that political jobbery 
has been of late years rampant — jobbery concealed under the cloak of 
some admitted improvements — bj^t jobbery all the same, when we find 
that reforms stopping far short of the point to which they might have ’ 
been fairly pushed liave been accompanied by the creation of unnecessary 
and highly paid offices, which swallow up nearly all the pccuniaiy 
benefits derived from their adoption. 

As our object in this article is to point out to those who have the 
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power) and whose duty it iS) to desumd explanations and enforce retrench- 
ment) why the cost of our military establishments has reached so high 
a figure, and how that cost may be greatly diminidied, we propose to 
place the gross relative expenses of the French and British armies in 
juxtaposition, and then, by examining and comparing the details, to throw 
a light upon the subject which will enable plain common sense to discover 
and maintain the truth in despite of professional mystification. That no 
doubt may be cast upon the authenticity of our statements) we take the 
figures to support them from the French and English budgets of 1862-^3* 
The credit taken in that year in France for an active army of 400,000 
men, and a reserve amounting at this moment to 150,000 well-disciplined 
soldiers of all arms, with 106,000 horses (including 19,000 lent out to 
farmers), was 14,599,0002. ; while the credit taken in the English budget 
for the maintenance of 145,450 men and 14,116 horses, amounted tb 
16,139,3792.* (non-eflfective in both services included); tliat is to say, 
we pay over half a million more money for one-fourth the number of men 
and about oi e-seventh the number of horses. 

It is perfectly well kuo^^n — indeed, it was openly stated during the 
debate in the Legislative Assembly — that the number of -men estimated 
for 111 the budget by no means represented the real strength of the French 
army.j* Fioui 50,000 to 70,000 men are continually on conge\ who receive 
no pay, and who aie available for active service at a day’s notice; so 
that, including those soldiers who co«>t the count) y nothing, and the 
reserves, which aie perfectly well drilled and completely equipped, the 
actual strength of the French army must considerably exceed 600,000 men. 
And thus, at the first step of our inquiries, we find that England pays 
more by half a million for the maintenance of her comparatively small 
military force, than France does for the support of her most efficient and 
splendidly appointed army, /our times the strength of the, British one. 

This enoimous disproportion between the expenses of tlie two armies 
cannot be accounted lor by tlie difference of cost between an enforced 
and a voluntary enrolment ; nor yet by the difference in tho amount of 
pay, winch is greater in our ser\ice. We must, therefore, seek an 
explanation of the causes which produce it in the details of the respective 
estimates ; and on comparing the items which go to form the gross sum, 
we can be at no loss to discover where unprofitable outlay entails increased 
taxation. The cost of administration in the French army (say of 
GC 0,000 men and 104,000 horses) is 95,5p62.; while in the English army 
of jl45,450 men and 14,116 horses it amounts to 201,8332., the outlay 
under this head being more than double in our army what it is in the 


* We have deducted the item for fortifications noted in the estimates. Total of the 
British army, 227,151 men and 22,557 horses. 83,521 men and 8,441 henses on the 
Indian establishment ore not included in the estimates. 

f ** The commission,*’ says M. Olivier, * have a certain conviction that there are 
at this moment * sens drapeau ’ a number of men far above 400,000, relative to Whom 
not one word has been said in the budget,” 
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Freachi without any referenoe whatever to the vast disparity in their 
respective numbers. 

Justice in the French army costs 48)241/., while in the English army, 
so inferior in strength, its expense amounts to 58,708/. The mysteries of 
the law are profound — we shall not attempt to fathom them; but surely 
some one of the many barristers who have seats in the House of Commons 
should be able to throw light upon the subject, and ascertain, for public 
satisfaction, by what means the cost of law for the small English army 
is worked up to a greater sum than is expended in the so much more 
numerous army of France. 

The military colleges are supported, and an admirable compulsory 
system of education, embracing reading, writing, geography, and lan<^ 
guages, with enough of scientiBo knowledge to fit the man who piofits 
by it for command, and including instruction in fencing, dancing, and 
gymnastics, is administered in the French regiments, at an expense (all 
materials included) of 99,205/., while in the English service the col- 
leges, and a very defective primary one, cost the country, for a va.stly 
smaller number of scholars, the astounding sum of 29G,288/. The 
system of education adopted in the French army combines efllcicncy 
witli cheapness. Tlie staff required for its administration and supervision 
is found within the regiments themselves. Both the primary and superior 
schogls are placed under the superintendence of a lieutenant, who performs 
no olh^r duty. He is named by the colonel, and must be not only a man 
possessed of liteiary acquirements, but also have the gift of imparting 
instruction to his pnpils. He is assisted by ^'monitois” of his own 
selection, taken from amongst the most advanced scholars, who receive 
pecuniary rewards proportionate to their proficiency and attention, and 
whose good conduct in the discharge of their duties insures the insertion 
of their names in the regimental order of the day, and so secures their 
promotion. There are “ primary ” and “superior schools’’ in evei 7 regi- 
ment. Heading, wiiting, and arithmetic are taught in 'the former — the 
first year’s course in the latter comprises aiithmctic, geometry, and mili- 
tary administration, and the second year’s, geography, history, a foreign 
language (German or English), fortification, and the study of maps. 
Before being made corporal, the French soldier must be perfect in 
the first four rules of arithmetic, and competent to write quickly 
and correctly from dictation. All soldiers are compelled to attend the 
schools, save those who are found to have received a auperior educa- 
tion already, or those after a three months* trial, have proved 
themselves incapable of learning. And this education, which has quali- 
fied many men now holding high military rank to attain their present 
positions, is afforded to the entire French army, and 7,000 “ enfants de 
troupe *’ besides, for the modest sum (all materials included) of 99,205/. 
When the vote for education in our army comes before* the House this 
session — no doubt its amount will be as large as last year-will no one 
of the professed economists take the trouble of demanding bow this sum 
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of 296,288/. has been expended ? The people who pay it should in 
justice be fully informed both as to the numbers who avail themselves 
of so costly a mode of instruction, and as to the proficiency which they 
have made under it. Should it be found that the results obtained 
under our regimental system are not equal to those derived fiom the 
French one, while fts expense is enormously greater, surely the former 
ought to be adopted in our service. The change could be easily effected, 
for doubtless since the establishment of preliminary examinations, lieu- 
tenants may be found in our regiments, as well as in the French ones, 
who are competent to direct such a simple course of literary instruction. 
The annual saving effected under this head alone should amount to at 
least 200,000/. 

But the savings which must result from a close investigation into the 
abuses or mismanagement of the administration, the education, and law 
expenses of our army, though considerable, will be insignificant in com- 
pai ison with those which may be enforced with advantage in the clothing 
and store branches of the War Department, where official organization 
holds out every inducement to venality and corruption, if it does not 
actually produce them. It is true that our troops are now better dressed 
than they used to be when colonels derived their incomes from the cribbings 
of the allowance granted by the country for the clothing of its soldiers, 
and when army clothiers grew fat on the residue left after the pickings 
of the colonel. The monopoly of a few great houses in the accoutrement 
trade is, at least in theory, abolished by what is called open competition. 
The War Department does not now, as it used to do, invariably deal with 
them for articles which they did not manufacture, thus paying double 
profits ; and the system under which the supply of a regiment was 
obtained by the sum paid the colonel for his patronage, and secured by 
bi ibes given subordinates to connive at the reception of worthless goods, 
is at an end. It is now scarcely worth a tradesman’s while to corrupt a 
junior clerk by picscnts or hard cash, that he may profit by the violation 
of official seciecy ; for he can no longer cover the soldier with a spongy 
lag which absorbs the rain, instead of resisting it. Those are improve- 
ments which wc frankly admit to be important, but we maintain that 
much more may be done to secure economy in the public outlay. And 
to support our assertion we cannot do better than compare the expenses 
incuired for the same branches of the public service in England and in 
France. No one acquainted with both armies will dispute the fact, that 
in point of fit, and quality of materials, the uniform of the French is far 
superior to that of the British soldier; and yet we find that the clotliing 
of our army costs, in round numbers, 597,264/.,* while the sum appro- 
priated to that of the French army, /bur times its strengtli, is (in round 
numbers) only 876,000/. 


* An increase of 71,848/. on the estimates of 1861-82, while there is a 
of 694 in the rank and ^ of the army. 
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To account for this great relative disparitj of expenditure^ it will be 
neceasarj to inquire into the organisation, cost^ and mode of proceeding of 
the official staff charged with the direction and control of the clothing 
department, in either armies. At each of the great Government depdts 
of France,* commissions ” are appointed to inspect the stores delivered 
under contracts entered into by the Minister of War. They are composed 
of two superior officers and six captains, all belonging to regiments who 
happen at the time to compose the garrisons of the towns where those 
de[)uts are established. They are named by the general commanding the 
department ; their appointment, which is but temporary, cannot exceed 
the duration of one year; and the only i-emuneration ffiey receive for 
their services is a gratuity of thiec francs (under 2a. Cc/») for each sitting 
at ■which they are present, out of ■which they must defray all exixinscs 
incident on their attendance. « There are commissions *’ for each arm 
of the service, and thoir duties consist principally in examining the cloth 
and flannel used Tor the soldiers* clothing. The testa to be employed in 
ascertaining the quality and strength of the cloth and soundness of the 
dye arc specified, to the most minute particular, in the printed book of 
instructions. The chemic*da used in those testa are furnished them ) eady 
prepared ; |he method, tium, and duration of their apjdication, ixs well as 
the which they sliould produce, are pointed out, and under no 

circumstanoes is any deviation from the prcsciibcd rules permitted; so 
that the most stupid man c^m scarcely commit a mistake, or the most 
corrupt one an injustice. The storekeeper of each depbt may be 
sulted, and, in case of maiked diversity of opinion, the asHistance of an 
“ expert,’* | named for the occasion by the military “ sous-intCMidant ** 
(commissary -general), may be had recourse to; but neitber storekeeper 
nor expert luis any right to vote, or even to be present, at the delibera- 
tions of the commissioD, five of whose members must vote, to render jts 
proceedings legal. In case the majority is only one, the ‘‘sous-intendimt” 
has a right to vote, and, should he join the minority, the article whose 
quality is disputed niust be rejected. Should the decision of the com- 
mission finally condemning tlie article be objected to by the contr<ictor, 
he has a right oi' appeal to a tribunal composed of three arbitrators; 
one named by the commission, another by the mayor of the commuue, 
and the third by the contractor himself. They must be all chosen from 
amongst the licensed dealers in, or manufacturers of, the description of 
goods rejected, inhabiting that or the neighbouring communes; the 
expert,” who has already given an opinion, being disqualified to act. 
The arbitrators are sworn to do justice by the sous^intendant ; the 
sealed pattern and delivered goods are submitted to their inspection $ the 

* Tliere aic Qovernment depdts, so called to distingnish them from regimental ones; 
at Lifie, Strasboorg, Lyons, Bayonne, &c. 

t Who must be, or have been, a licensed dealer in the artide whose qnittqris 
under discussion. 
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oommissioii is represented hy one of its membere, who states tlie causes 
of rejection; the contractor is heard in reply; the arbitrators then de- 
liberate in private, but declare their decision in presence of the boub- 
intendant’’ and parties interested; each, in turn, being obliged to state 
his reasons for the verdict they arrive at, which is definitive, there being 
no right of appeal. 

It should be remarked that no article can be inspected by the com- 
mission which has not the name of the drm under whicdi the contractor 
trades printed in full, and in legible letters, on its front. Independent of 
the commissions appointed to act at the great Government depdts, there 
is in each regiment a conseil d'administration (council of adi&inistra< 
tion), composed of tlxe colonel, lieutenant-colonel, a clief de bataillon,” 
the major, a captain, the paymaster, and “ capitaine d’liabillement *' (the 
ofHcer who commands the company composed of tailors and shoemakers, 
and who superintends the equipment, and has charge of the regimental 
stores). The ** chef de bataillon ** and captain are changed each year, 
others of the same rank taking their pl/ices in turn of seniority. Sub- 
ordinate to the “conseil d’ad ministration,” thero is also a “ commission,” 
composed of the major — who presides, but has no vote — and three captains, 
chosen by the captains of the legiment fioin among<%t themselves, by 
ballot ; the duration of their time of service is limited to six months, and 
no member of the “ coiwil d’administration ” can belong to the commis- 
sion. Every French regiment has its own depOt, and is authorized to 
make contracts for all articles it may requiie, save for cloth, which is 
invariably sent from the Government depots, and must be received with- 
out examination, when bearing the seal of tlie superior commission. The 
clothing captain (as we may call him) takes his measures to have always 
in store a sufficient supply of uniforms and equipments to meet any emer- 
gencies that may arise. When it is necessary to increase the quantity in 
hand, he makes his demand of the major, who lays his statement before 
the colonel, by whose authority the “ conseil d’administration ” is con- 
vened ; they decide upon the desciiption and amount of the artioles 
requiied, and it then becomes the duty of the “ commission” to procure 
and inspect them. Along with a sealed pattern of every article of equip- 
ment, which is never permitted to leave the regimental store, there is a 
tariff of prices, which must not be exceeded. Letters signed by each of 
the three captains are sent to the different accouti’ement makers, stating 
what is wanted, and demanding to know their prices. When their 
answers arrive, the contract is given to the lowest tender ; and, as the 
contractors know the maximum price, and the quality which vrill 'ffm 
inspection, there is neither difficulty nor delay in terminating the trans- 
action. The cloth, with linings, for the number of uniforms required is 
sent direct from the Government dep6t to the regimental master-tailor, 
under whose inipeotion they are made up by the tailora beloi^g to **tha 
oomptny of workmen.” For each tunio the master-tulor receives dma 
fraaoe (le» thanSi* 6d.), out of which he is obliged to provide butlmm 
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and trimmings, and to pay the man who makes it one shilling ; for the 
great coat he receiTes equiralent to Is. out of which he buys 

buttons, and pays the maker 9^. ; for the pantaloons he receives Is. 3^., 
and pays 7(f.; and for the foraging-cap 8d., providing the tassel, and 
paying the woikman about 2id. Every soldier is measured, and accu'* 
rately fitted, under the inspection of the clothing captain, whose duty is 
limited to that and the superintendence of the regimental stores. He 
always remains with the depdt, and never goes on active service with tlie 
regiment. The master-shoemaker purchases the leather for the shoes, 
wliich are made up in the regiment ; he receives 5s. per pair, and pays 
6d. to the workman. The gaiters are bought, by contract, for Is. 3df. a 
pair ; and the jamhieres or calf-pieces, arc furnished from the Govern- 
ment depdts. 

The simplicity, economy, and efficiency of the system which we have 
thus briefly described are proved by the results which it produces. The 
French army is unquestionably the best equipped* iu Europe ; the only 
other which will admit of comparison is our own ; and the figures we have 
already quoted sliow the vast disproportion between the outlay of each 
under the head of clothing alone. But the simplicity, economy, and 
eflectivencss of the French system are not the only points in which it 
merits imitation ; under it, every possible precaution is taken to prevent 
the poanblllty of bribery or corruption. The members of the Govern- 
ment depdt commissions are named by the general commanding the 
department, ^bo is perfectly disinterested in bis selection. They can 
only serve upon them for one year, and it may happen, in case of change 
of quarters, that they don’t serve even half that time. The regimental 
<< conseil d^administration ” (also annually renewed) is only empowered to 
determine on t^e quantity of articles required, and there its duty ends. 
The task of procuring and inspecting them devolves upon the “ commis- 
sion,” whose acting members, the three captains, are elected by ballot by 
the officers of their own rank, for six months only. They may succeed in 
procuring the requisite supplies at a price below the maximum fixed 
upon by the Minister of War, and thus efiect an economy, but they can’t 
exceed it ; they have, in fact, but to judge the quality of the articles 
delivered; and that the persons appointed are competent to perform their 
duties in that respect is manifested by the result of their labours. Under 
a system of continually changing agents, it would be absurd, even were 
it practicable, to attempt corruption: the man bribed to-day might; be 
replaced by another to-morrow, and no profit derived from the admission 
of an inferior article could cover the expense which a contractor must 
incur (supposing the existence Of venality) to secure in the commisaton a 
majority of more than one in his favour. But, besides this, the trades- 
man feels that there is no necessity for expending bis ntonqr in bribes, 
for he knows that he has the right of appeal against ao ttojust decision, 
to a tribunal composed of capable and independent men, who are swom 
to do justiccf The establishment of regimental dep6ts is another of the 
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advantages of the French . system, for they not only prevent the vast 
aocumulation of stores at the Government depots, and obviate the neces- 
sity of paying men to guard and care them there, but they also save delay 
in the delivery, and all the expense incurred in the transmission of the 
supplies. When the period at which the conscripts are annually called 
under arms approaches, the clothing captain makes the necessary prepa- 
rations, and when they arrive at head^-quarters, their sacks, pouches, 
belts, shakos, and clothing are ready for them. In France, all articles of 
equi lament — everything except the cloth and the shoes— are sent direct to 
the regiment at the contractor a expense ; in England, they are delivered 
by tlie contractor at the London stores, and thence forwarded, at consider- 
able public outlay, to their difierent destinations. There is no appeal 
from the decisions of the regimental commissions, and the members 
receive no remuneration for their attendance on them. The supplies 
which they contract for arc, in almost all instances, those purchased at 
the soldier's expense, and in devoting their time and intelligence to lessen 
his pecuniary outlay, they are only supposed to be performing their duty. 
The articles contracted f('r are inspected immediately after their arrival, 
and if approved of, pass into store, and remain in charge of the clolihiiig 
captain; he then makes out what is termed a ‘‘facture** (a bill), giving 
a list of cadi aiticle furnished, with its price affixed; at the foot of this, 
the contractor signs a certificate of the correctness of the details; a full 
designation of the articles and their prices is written on the back of the 
^^facture,^^ which is signed by the thiee captains composing the commis- 
sion, and afterwards countersigned by the “ sous-intendant,’* who also 
affixes his official seal ; and then the contractor, without the necessity of 
dancing attendance on the clerks of a circumlocution-office,*’ draws 
upon the paymaster of the regiment for the amount. Tljus the clothing 
and shoes are made within the regiment, in the most perfect manner, at a 
very moderate cost ; and the equipments and necessaries composing the 
kit are bought, inspected, and paid for by the officers of the regiment, 
without the intervention or control of any other authority, and without 
one shilling’s extra expense. The conscript, on joining, receives a certain 
allowance to purchase his knapsack and kit from the regimental stores, 
and he is furnished with two tunics, a “ capote,” or great-coat, pantaloons, 
and foraging-cap. The great-coat lasts for three years, the pantaloons for 
one, and at the end of every eighteen months during his service, the tunic 
which has been worn in common use is returned into store and replaced 
by a new one. Every article of clothing and equipment furnished hj 
the Government (save the pantaloons) must be returned to the clothing 
captain at the end of the period they are required to last; by^him the 
used stores are transferred to the collector of taxes, who sells them by 
public auction, and returns the product to the Treasury. The r&umi 
which we have given of the system under which the French army is 
clothed and equipped may be relied upon as aemuate and faiUifuL It 
will be seen t^t its machinery is supple, inexpensive, and effectiTe^ wl^ 
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oljeet and tendency of all its regulations is to prevent jobbery and 
ebrruption, and to do justice alike to the soldier^ the tax-payer^ and the 
contractor. 

Before entering on a review of our system of clothing and equipping 
the army, pointing out its defects, and suggesting the reforms which might 
be effected in its organization and method of action, it may be well to 
place before our readers the relative expenses of the two services, under 
the head of Stores and Factories.** 

The sum voted lor “military stores and &cU>iiea*’ for an amy of 

600.000 men and (round numbers) 10i,000 horses, in the Fi'eiich budget 
of last year, was (round numbers) 1,478,000Z. The sum voted in the 
English budget under the same Leads, for an army of 145,000 men and 

14.000 horses, was 3,160,000/. 

Those figures speak for themselves. If it be urged that under this 
head' is included the heavy expenditure lately incurred in remodelling the 
artillery, it must also be borne in mind that great iasprovemenls in that 
arm have also been ejected in France ; and that even if the expense of 
the trials of newly-invented guns form a portion of the gross sum (a fact 
of which we aie ignomnt), it would be ^unterbalanccd by a similar item 
in the total of the credit taken in the French budget. 

A shoit retrospect of wliat our sybtem of ariny«clothing wns before 
the recent changes in its organization, and of what has been aceotiiplishtHi 
in tlie way of improvement and economy, under the control of the newly- 
appointed and highly-paid officers created under that change, will serve 
mote fully to demonstrate what may be still further effected under those 
hsnads, by reducing its cumbrous machinery, and rendering its action more 
simple and direct. 

When colonels farmed out tlieir regiments to the highest bidder fur 
the spoils, the army accoutremeut makers, in a large way of business, 
could afford to satisfy their demands on better terms flian otner tradesmen 
who were but os yet commencing busim ss. They bargained to supply 
the clothing at a reasonable figure for honest materials, and they realized 
their profits by furnishing the worst the markets could aflbrd. If a new 
man succeeded, through the patronage of a less avaricious colonel, in 
obtaining the supply of a regiment, he found the subordinate officers (and 
it might happen the lieutenant-colonel too, the price of whose step was 
probably wholly, or in part, lent him by one of the great firms) quite 
disinclined to show him fair play. The most trumpery objections were 
made. Every one had a right to apply his own test, and did so, for hiiTowii 
purposes. So that the contractor’s articles were first injured, and then 
rejected, because they did not resist a force wliich, when in use, they could 
never be required to sustain. The new man's supplies being returned 
to him remained a dead loss on his hands, as he had no other outlet &r 
them. And thus tradesmen were deterred ih>m competing for the bust'* 
ness at all, or quickly driven to abandon it, by the injustioe of which 
they were the victims. But ri^ectioii bad little terrors for the dotfakr 
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ivho had many regiments on his booksi and one house actually furnished 
a majority of the regiments of the line* If he was i^pointed by a newly 
gazetted colonel to a corps in which the minor authorities were hostile 
from pure affection for his predecessor, and his clothing was returned, 
he had only to change buttons, and send it to regiments wearing the 
same ikoings, where those who received it were more accommodating. 
And bo matters went on, until the ill-disposed parties became (under 
the influence of a private understanding) oblivious of their former friend, 
and reconciled to the iutorcbts of their new one. When a colonel or 
Horse Guards' authority came to inspect the clothing in the maker’s 
store before its despatch to the regiment, the most amusing mses were 
sometimes employed. A friend a^ssured us that, being by accident pre- 
sent at one of those inspections, he happened to be so placed as to witness 
the whole proceeding. It was held in a very large room, divided in 
the centre by a high pile of bales of cloth, which concealed the doors 
giving udmihsion to it on cither side from the view of the inspector 
standing before the table, on which twelve sets of uniforms were spread 
out at a time. Those being approved of, the bundles were re-formed. 
Tlic men who carried them passed out at one side, behind the obstruct- 
ing pile, >Nhere others in waiting relieved them of their* buidens, and 
carried them back again, entering by the opposite side. And so the farce 
was kept up till tlio end, the general loudly ])raising the quality and make 
of some huudicd sets of clotliing, of wliich he in reality saw but twelve, 
while tlie remuiiider arrived at head-quarlers stamped with the flat of his 
approbation. 

As if lor the purpose of maintaining such an injurious monopoly in 
full vigour, an arrangement existed at the Ordnance Office, by which only 
some half dozen contractors got notice of the nature and amount of the 
supplies required. Those favoured persons met, and amicably settled 
upon the quantity of the forthcoming contract to be allotted to each. The 
teiidoi iiig papers were filled up, the prices demanded being nearly the 
same in all, except in that of the party fixed upon by mutual consent 
to get the contract, which was a shade lower than any ; and this person 
was, as a matter of course, declared the successful bidder. The divi* 
Sion previously agreed upon was made, and all engaged in the trick 
enjoyed their destined share of tlie profits. When the trade disagreed, 
the emissary of a favoured house waited until the last moment at which 
tenders could be received ; and having somehow previously found 
means to discover the prices specified in those already sent in, he filled 
his own, at a fraction less, and thus obtained the golden prize for his 
employers. On the abolition of the Board of Ordnance, and when colonels 
of regiments obtained a fixed allowance, the supply of military clothing 
and equipments came under the direct control of the War Department, 
and then what is termed open oompetition was determined on* Any man 
able to satiiffy the authorities that he had suitable premises and 
means to carry on his business, was entitled to have his name registered 
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in the list of contractors, and to receive notice of all contracts about to be 
issued, by having tendering papers sent him, without obtaining i^hich no 
person could propose. But many men, whose capital was ample, but who 
would not incur the expense of building or renting premises until Uicy 
were certain of getting business, were excluded by this I’egulation; so 
that this method of throwing open the trade added but few to the number 
of competitors. Complaints being made that some houses were apprised 
of the nature of the contracts about to be issued before the tendeiing 
papers were sent out, which gave them a manifest advantage over the 
others, some measures wore taken to prevent such practices ; and it being 
asserted that tenders sent in had never afterwards been seen or heard of^ 
a new regulation directed all tenders to be deposited by the bearers of 
them in a box, which was only to be opened afler the time appointed for 
their reception had expired, and in presence of certain officers of the 
department. 

Increased business formed a pretext for the creation of new offices 
and Ibr the appointment of new officers to fill them. They were, of 
coui-se, not objected to by the Minister, whose patronage they so largely 
extended. A gentleman belonging to a packing concern in the city, and 
who had never been in the jniblic service before, was named “ Director 
of Contracts,” at a salary of 1,500/. a year; and a gallant officer, who had 
the misfortune to be severely wounded at the trendies of Sebastopol, was 
appointed ^‘IMrector of Clothing,” with a salary of nearly similar amount; 
but being, we presume, found incompetent to the discharge of his new dutic.^, 
he was soon removed to another berth at the Horse Guards, specially 
created for his reception. The mantle of the son of Mars descended on 
the shoulders of a son of Neptune. A naval captain was selected to 
superintend the tailoring branch of business, and ins deputy,” with a 
salary of 800/. per annum, was taken from amongst the junior clerks of 
the War Office, not on account of his adroitness in stitching or his skill 
in the qualities of cloth, but simply because he hadAhe good luck to be 
bom nephew to a peer, and had for some time filled the unimportant office 
of private secretary to his uncle. The gallant captain receives, in bis 
present occupation,* double the pay that he would be entitled to in his 
legitimate profession, without any reference to the expense which the 
command of a diip entails. And his deputy,” besides tbe comfort 
of his office in Pull Mall, enjoys an uninterrupted income higher than 
that of a post-captain when in commission, and nearlg four iinus the 
amount of the paltry sum doled out to him when he happens to bo 
unemployed. To support suck weU-remunerated chiefs a suitable stsfF 
must necessarily be created, accordingly men before designated 
“clerks” were now denominated ^ j^ncipal storekeepers,** with oolonors 
“ relative"** rank, and treble a eolond^s pay ; “ superintendimt store* 
keepers,** with a lieutenant-colonel*s rank and double his etnolumeoti ; 


* 1,400/. a year, iaelading]iis1ud^|Niiy« 
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deputy superintendents/* with the relative’* rank of a major; and a 
host of “ relative ** captains and lieutenants, all receiving far higher remu- 
neration for their services than their military doubles, without running 
the risks of war, or unhealthy climates, or experiencing any of the minor 
annoyances which soldiers are occasionally compelled to submit to. They 
again were backed up by a staff of inspectors,” some of whom, working- 
men a very short time before, now found themselves suddenly elevated to 
the rank of ** esquires” — we presume, for the purpose of strengthening 
their odicial morality by the increased dignity of their social position. 
Here, too, as in higher spheres, it was considered that the reception of 
honours rendered additional means for their support indispensable ; and 
the originally moderate salaries of tlie newly-created gentlemen ** were 
doubled, with a progressive rise to 400/. a year, exactly the pay of a 
naval commander when afloat, and more than treble what he receives 
when ashore. 

On looking at this year’s Army List, we And that there are one 
“ relative ” colonel, one “ relative ” major, two “ relative ” captains, and 
twenty-three “ relative ** lieutenants, with four newly dubbed “ esquires,” 
employed at the Tower; while Weedon has a “relative*' captain and 
lieutenant; and Pimlico is ruled over by two real colonels, with one real 
and another “ relative ” major, assisted by a “ relative ” captain and nine 
“ relative ” lieutenants ; and all this independent of a host of similar fane* 
tionarics stationed in the many minor depots throughout the country.* 

With such a martial, numerous, and well-paid staff, one might natu- 
rally suppose that the public would be served with increased zeal and 
ability. A succinct account of a few of the principal misdeeds committed 
under the new rez/ime will completely dispel the illusion. We shall not 
allude to the on-diis that circulated so freely, nor to the accusations which 
were made, but not proven, before the Army Contract Committee ; wo 
shall only avail ourselves of the facts elicited duiing the investigations of 
that committee, which Avere admitted to be true, and which constitute the 
great scandals of this costly administration. First came the unpleasant 
discovery that sealed patterns, of very inferior quality, were substituted 
at Weedon, for other sealed patterns of the same article, of a far superior 
description, according to which the tenders had been sent in, and accepted; 
and that the chief storekeeper of that dep6t had absconded, some hundreds 
of pounds in debt to the extensive contractor, for whose benefit, it waf 
alleged (we do not say truly), that this substitution of bad for good sealed 
pattiuna had been effected. The strange part of the affair was, how the 
two sets of patterns could have received the ofiSicial seal without the inoid 
being remarked by the person who aiSxed it ; and stranger still did it 
seem, that the authority under which the fraudulent patterns were reemved 
at Weedon, as the ones which should govern the supply omM not be 


* Independent of the expense of the staff, 43,4G7/. have hesn paid to aitifiaen tai 

labourers at the Tower, Pindleo^ and Weedon alone, during last year. 
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dearly diecoTered. Then came the afiPair of the boots — some thousand 
pairs of which were sold by auction at the Tower as condemned stores, 
2s. 6(f. the pair, and again received there the following week in 
fuliiltuent of a contract, at twelve shillings the pair. Now if those boots 
Were serviceable they should not have been sold for such a trifle ; and if 
they were unserviceable, they should not have been accepted to the detri- 
ment of the public interest, at the full price of good ones. In cither 
case, the conduct of the persons who first condemned them as valueless, 
and then passed them as fit for the soldiers' use, was criminal in the 
extreme, and merited not censure, but dismissal. Aflerwaids, the affair 
of the buff pouch-belts was brought to light, — a large quantity of those 
was sold to a Jew by the Tower authorities, at sixpeyice e^ich, though new 
and unused. They were condemned as of an ‘‘ obsolete pattern,” bc^cuuae 
they happened to be half an inch wider than the new ly sealed one ; and 
those same belts were again received by the same olhcials who had so 
wantonly disposed of them, in completion of a contract, at four shillings 
and sixpence eachy os soon as the lucky purohabcr, who realized eight 
hundred per cent, on the transaction, had taken the trouble of cutting off 
the extra half-inch of their breadth, which Avas the oiiginul and sole 
cause of their condeiii nation. Now whether such a wanton sacrifice of 
public propel ty arose Iruru neglect, incapacity, or other and more Ciinnnal 
causes, it is not for us to say. Were tine perbons in whose department 
feuch gross conduct was committed diamibsed “ Not at all; and they 
must, we presume, be amongst the number of those who have since re- 
ceived increased pay, and higher position. The details of both these trans- 
actions may be found in the Blue-book containing the proceedings of the 
Army Contract Committee. The last case which our limits will permit 
us to advert to is that of ** Colt’s liolsters.” A contract issued for the 
supply of patent leather holsierSy to cairy Colts levolvers, was taken 
by Colonel Colt himself. The holsters were delivered and i ejected ; the 
contiactor refused to submit to the decision, and the War Department was 
ultimately obliged to give in. The holsters were received and paid for, 
but never issued. The official explanation given (though, if Colt might 
be believed, not the true one) was, that “ though fully equal in point of 
quality to the sealed pattern which had been tendered for, they were 
edtagtther unfit fitfr semes, tie pattern itself being uufortunatelg^ from ike 
inferior desoinpHoU of 4te maUrialSy ahsoluUlg valueless J** The selection 
of vwmished leather^ which cracks like glass under the inflmsnoe of fiosti 
for the rtanufeciure of military equipments, which ore of necessity, ex* 
posed to every change of season, mr of climate, sufficiently demonstrates 
the incapacity of those who could have oonimitted so gross a blonder. 
What should tve eay of the negh'genoe of the persons who wasted 
a considerable sum of public money in the purchase of articles which 
proved to be unfit for service, because made after a pattern seleoted by 
themselves? 

The facu whkh we have enumerated were btonj^ to light through 





the instrumentality of the army acGoutrement makers themsetTes. How 
many similar instances of waste and stupidity remain unknown it would 
be impossible to say, for the “system” invariably defends the conduct 
of its subordinates, and prevents the exposure of their misdoings, by 
gagging those who alone could denounce them. The evidence of a con- 
tractor wljo gave a bribe, would not avail to convict the recipient of it, 
wliile the admission of his own misconduct, would, according to “ printed 
regulations,” prevent the possibility of his over again getting anotlier 
contract. The British contractor has no impartial tribunal to appeal to ; 
he ill not even be heard in person by the chief of the department against 
the conduct of whose officers ho jirotests. If he complains of injubtice, 
his complaint is referred to the very persons against whom it is made. 
Explanations are given which remain uncontradicted, because the accusing 
party is never coniiontcd with the accused, and is uiiinfoimcd of the 
nature of his defence. In due time he is politely informed that his com- 
plaint has been invc&tigateJ, and decluicd to be groundless. No course is 
then left open to him but to conciliate the evil-doer he cannot punish, and 
ho must therefore increase hib prices to cover an expenditure for purposes 
which he durst not avow, or to indemnify himself for los^a which he 
must j)aticnily submit to. As il to cap tlio climax of '/nibniaiiageinent, 
the very viewers who lirst examine the stores, and on tlie nature of whose 
rojiort so much depends, are appointed througli the iti/luence, and taken 
from the employ men t of, the persons W'liose goods they are afterwards 
called upon to receive, or condemn. And hence the well-known facility 
with which houses who have succeeded in placing their men, can pass 
articles which would be certain of rejection if sent in by others. Strange 
it is that a system so defeclLve and demoralizing as this should, after 
icpeated exposure of its vices and bhortcomings, be still maintained in a 
country where public opinion is said to be omnipotent. 

But it is not alone under the heads we have alluded to that unnecessary 
outlay is incurred in our service. The equipment of our army is in 
many respects objectionable. Take, for example, tlie poucli-belt, which 
is not only heavier than the pouch it carries, but costly (4«. 6dL) and 
detrimental to the soldier's health and efficiency. Such incumbrances 
have long been abolished in the French army, and tlie pouch and bayonet 
are carried on a light waist-belt, which the soldier, when marching, has 
only to loosen, so as to allow the pouch to fall upon hk rump, when the 
w'eiglit, which galled his shoulder when oross-belts weie worn, becomes 
at once almost imperceptible. It is singular with what pertinacity our 
Horse Guards autlmrities cling to old habits, even when forced to foUow 
in die wake of progress. They still adhere as far as poasiblo to former 
customs ; so that admitted improvements in odier services are so muti- 
Jated and transformed by them that they become positive uukanees wheu 
introduced into ooro. We adopted the waist-belt, but stiU retain thf 
more objectionable of the two it was designed to supersed^^the pouob* 
belt-^whioh is now worn strapped under the waiitf^MU) io 
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pressure ^hen carrying ammunition is much more severe upon the chest 
than it was before. The jamhiere, or calf-piece, worn by the French 
soldier, gives support and security to the limb when marching or acting 
in broken ground : its utility, therefore, could not be denied. Something 
of the kind (in an exaggerated form) was already adopted by the 
volunteers ; therefore, the regular troops must be provided, if not with 
the real thing, at least with a substitute ; and leather gaiters, to be worn 
over boots, woollen stockings, and thick cloth pantaloons, were issued 
to the Guards. Now, besides being unsightly and expensive, those 
gaiters could not be worn on active service. Men may be able to bear 
their heat when marching at slow time for an hour through the parks; 
but in spring, summer, and autumn, the seasons in which war is generally 
made, it would bo impossible to support it. And those unbecoming 
appendages must be thrown aside precisely at the moment when tlie 
jambiere becomes useful. We have a military commissioner at Paris, 
who receives at leatt 1,000Z. per annum (it may be more), whose duty we 
suppose it is to mark all improvements effected in the equipment of the 
French soldier and in the administration of the French army, and to 
report them. The military inspector of clothing also makes occasional 
trips to Paris, of course at the public expense, just to see how things are 
getting on there. He is freely admitted to examine everything connected 
with the French system; ** but he thinks ours a much superior one;” and 
why should he not? We don’t bhimc him; “for the man must be a 
simpleton who w’ould quarrel with his oAvn bread and butter ; ” but what 
we can't understand is, why we should maintain a highly-paid functionary 
at the French head-quarters, who ought to keep the Horse Guards 
au courant with all that is passing there, and, at the same time, be obliged 
to send our inspector of clothing on a tour to Paris for the purpoisc of 
obtaining knowledge which should have been ah*cady communicated to 
him at home. 

We tiust that the facts we have stated relative to the expense, the 
viciousness, and the inefficiency of the system under which the branches” 
of the military service which we have noticed are administered, will be 
considered sufficient to prove tbe necessity of a prompt and radical change 
in its organization. Aller the authentic instances of negligence and waste 
which we have detailed, we can be at no loss to discover why it U that 
the cost of our military stores is so enormous, and the expense of clothing 
our army so disproportionate to that incurred for the clothing of the French 
one. Numberless instances of the same kind would, no doubt, have been 
brought to light before thb contract committee,” were it not that the 
army contractors, atwhose instanoo it was granted, soon found that their 
expectation of receiving Government support in expouog tbe abuses of 
tbe clothing department was groundless. Sedng bow warmly the ineul* 
pated persona were supported by members of the committee connected 
with the Ministry, they became disheartened, as thqr then peremved 
that the only rc^t of their persevering in their denuncialioDi would 
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be to draw upon themselves the hostility of the enraged and well* 
protected ofHcials, whose alleged miscondtict they were unable to punish. 
It may be that the French system of regimental education cannot be 
carried out in our service, from the want of r^imental officers capable of 
conducting it. But surely the quantity of stores in the great depdts might 
be so lessened by the creation of regimental ones, as to enable us to 
dispense with more than a majority of the “ relative ” gentlemen now 
required to superintend them. Tlie chauge would be unattended with 
expense. A barrack-room would be sufficient for the store, and a 
sergeant for its keeper. The supplies required for the regiment being 
bought at seasonable times, and always kept in sufficient quantities to 
provide for emergencies, would prevent the great fluctuations in price 
which occur under the present i^Btem, when the Government, having 
allowed their stock of equipments to rot, or run out, are suddenly obliged 
to rush into the market and pay for what they require the exorbitant 
prices which the trade is then sure to demand. The quartermaster, or 
some antiquated lieutenant too poor to buy his promotion, might be 
appointed ** clothing officer,’^ a little taste and a good deal of attention 
only being required for the fulfilment of the duties. Government furnish- 
ing the cloth — the only article in which deception could be practised — 
the clothing, with the aid of stitching-mnchincs, could easily be made by 
the tailors of the regiment. A tariff of the prices of all articles of equipment, 
lYhicli must not be exceeded, and a scaled pattern of each, which should 
never be taken from store, being sent to every corps, it would be a simple 
matter for the captains to make contracts for and inspect pouches, 
knapsacks, shakos, and boots, with whose qualities and defects they diould 
bo, as a matter of duty, perfectly acquainted. By excluding the clothing 
officers from any bhare in the selection or inspection of the supplies, and 
by .changing every six months the captains charged with tliose duties, 
confidence would be given to the contractor, and the clothing depart- 
ment of the army would be conducted in a satisfactory and inexpensive 
manner. 
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Tiie morning wnsi miny and windy, and the sun had not yet made an 
attempt at piercing through the unbroken moss of clouds. A young Italian, 
who occupied a room looking over the Grlacia, was gazing disconsolately 
out of his narrow window at the distant walls and spires of Vienna, and 
doubting if he should keep his appointment. Every now and then came a 
sharp rattle of sleet against the panes, making him shrink back and shiver. 
As his eye ranged over the broad expjinse that he had to cross before 
reaching the shelter of the inner town, his heart failed him. He saw the 
rare passengers hastening along, each figure as clearly marked in its isola* 
tion as the large-lettered cities on the map of Europe. When they 
splashed into seas of muddy water, in their haste to cross the open roads 
and gain the comparative quiet of the alleys, or when they jumped and 
slid two or three feet on the treacherous clay, he marked them as a general 
might mark the repulse of his di\isions. And when he saw the trees 
bending and tossing their arms, as each gust took them, and the volleys of 
hail flying across in compact masses like squares of cavalry under cover of 
musket smoke, or bounding from the ground like grape shot, he let lus 
blind down, and threw himself again on hia bed. 

Afrer all, why should he go to the church that momitig? He had heard 
Mozart's Requiem before, and might hear it again without any such incon- 
venience. His friends would hardly miss him ; if they wanted him, they 
knew his lodging. Hesides, he could not stand that domineering, questionjlng 
way of Pietro's. Because they both belonged to a Secret Society which bid 
not yet found any vent for its patriotism, was no rcaron for those constant 
threats and mysteries. Why should he give up Aennchen ? And then 
it struck him, she would probably be thire, and would expect Mm. He 
must go. As he dressed, rather unwillingly, it came across his mind, 
what was it that Carlo had said to Pietro? — what that made him flush and 
look excited I Carlo had always betn looked on as a mere dreamer, and 
Pietro had been open in his expressions of contempt for him. What could 
it have been? it was surely something connected with that, which had 
made them all so earnest about this meeting. And thus he got rather 
more quickly into his clothes, and found the weather more moderate when 
he was out on the Glacis. 

The gusts still swept over at intervals, with an occasional sprinkle 
of rain. But the storm was broken, and there wore a few alight rifls in 
the veil of cloud, that promised its dispersion. Paolo, for by that name 
the young Italian was known, walked quickly over the btoad open space 
of meadow, nassed through the thick low walls that encompassed the 
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inner town^ and an came tn tbe davic diimh, in whicb tbe meeting 
was appointed. 

He found the nare already full^ tiie oeqgregation wet and matling, with 
dripping umbrellas and incipienti oolda. The atngera were taking their 
places in the gallery, and the iaatrnments were Iwing tuned. He worked 
his way through the wet groups to the centre of the nave, where a small 
knot of young Italians was standing. But before he reached ttiem, he had 
a smile from a fair young fooe, and the glance of two eapressive eyes of 
the lightest brown, telling him, as plainly as ejpea could speak, 1 knew 
you would come.” Then he joined the knot of his friends* They were all 
glad to see him, for they had just def^ired of bis coming. Carlo, the tall 
dreamy young man (as far as an Italian can be dreamy), with his fine black 
hair falling in masses down his neck, held out his hand with a sort of 
triumph, and Pietro, the little bustling arrogant figure, shot a couple of 
words in his ear, which made him stait and look round the group. Then 
they were suddenly hushed, for the music began. 

Paolo's head swam, and the blood ran tingling through his veins. He 
could scarcely conceive that it had really come to this. After all he had 
felt for Italy, the lime was come ulien he might do something for her ; — but 
the shock was so sudden that it took away Lis breath. Then the calm 
peaceful strain came floating over him with a quieting power, and as the 
music pictured tbe eternal rest and the perjietual light implored, his breast 
ceased heaving, and light dawned upon him. The beautiful woman’s 
voice rose from the chorus whicli died away, and the picture of repose and 
peace grew stronger. Paolo bad forgotten the presence of his companions. 
Ills soul was far away on the sunny plains of his native land. He waa 
sailing down the magnificent wooded reaches of the Lake of Como, the 
distant peaks gleaming over lihe rich mountains hung with yellow roses. 
He was in the Piazza, gazing on the Oriental dream of St. Mark’s, or 
gliding under the Ilialto, watching the reflection of the gurgling ripples on 
the arch, a chain of wreathing light. 

The dream '^as suddenly dispelled, as the terrible notes in which the 
Day of Judgment is depicted broke tho silence. A deep voice pi oclaimed 
Dies tree, dies iUa^ and the whole chorus shrieked out almost spasmodi- 
cally, Solvctscpclum — in favilla — Teste David cum Sibylla, Paolo started, 
and boked round. He was in the centre of the gi'oup, and on all 
sides he met the fierce eyes and stern faces of his comiades. In that 
awfu’ warning they all saw the judgment that should come on the op- 
pressor of their country. Every brow was knit and scowling, as the 
strains thrilled through them, as the trembling of the wicked was painted 
in the most vivid colours, and the cries of anguish sprang from uni- 
versal consternation. Then this, too, was hushed, and the clear notes of 
the trumpet rang through the church. Was that their summons ? 
Tin ough the calmer parts that succeeded they seemed to recognize the 
pleadings of their injured land for freedom and redress. “ O Lord, how 
long ? ” they seemed to hear from every city of their motheip oountryi from 
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all who had fallen in her atmgglea^ or who were languidiing in the priaonA 
of her tyrant. Quidquid latet apparehit^ Nil imltum remanebit* 

Ihe first gleam of the sun that pierced the dark church came with the 
Qailma, and fell on the small group of Italians in the middle, and as the 
Lut note boomed out from the gaUery they faced round towards each 
other, and joined hands. ** OiuriamI** said Pietro, in his deep whisper, 
and every one sealed the vow in his heart. 

Any one who had watched the young men in the church would no 
doubt have formed his suspicions ; and if he had followed them, and seen 
them choose an open and unfrequented part of the Glacis, where 
'they walked about talking and gesticulating for two or three hours, 
he would have had his suspicions confirmed. There were no trees near 
the spot they had chosen, no lurking place for a spy ; but though they were 
safe from being overheard, they were all the more easily watched. The 
young blonde who had given Paolo a glance when he cmne in, and had 
vainly tried to attract his attention afterwards, followed the group, 
and watched them from a distance all the morning. “ What mischief is 
Carlo going to lead him into?’* she asked herself, as she saw the tall 
dreamy young man laying down the law to the rest. Pietro remained 
rather silent and subdued, but it was plain that his influence was over 
them all. He had given Carlo leave to speak; he silenced any doubts 
by a single word ; he simplified all that was too refined in the plans, and 
rivetted each hint by practical suggestions. Paolo seemed to take up 
everything earnestly. Til teach him to kave me for them 1 ” she said, 
vindictively, as she watched the group ; wait till you come for me this 
evening, Signor Paolo ! ” 

But no Paolo came that evening to take her to drink coffee and hear 
the band in some garden or dancing-hall. Days passed and no sign rf 
him. At first Aennchen was too proud to do more than wait at home till 
he came, but at last she went to his rooms in search of him. He was 
not there, and the good old talkative lady in whose holise he lodged was 
prodigal of complaints about the absentee life he was leading. He some- 
times sleeps here, sometimes he does not even come home to go to bed ; 
and then in the morning that little friend of his like a rough dog, who 
always seems to suspect every one he speaks to, comes and takes him 
away, and I hear nothing of what goes on. And he was so quiet and 
steady awhile ago 1 It is not at all the life for a young man like him ; 
he's altogether too delicate, and rather like heart disease.” 

Aennchen professed herself unable to penetrate the mystery. It was 
evidently some scheme to alienate Paolo from her. She knew Pietro was 
opposed to their friendship,^ and she suspected him of some trAachexy. If 
she could only have overheard that colloquy on the Glacis 1 Yet it may 
be doubted if that would have eased her mind. 

As soon as the eight young men had gained the open part where they 
were safe fiom being overheard, Pietro said, in a low mysterioua voioe# 
“ Speak, Carlo 1 ” and Carlo went off into a long diAconnsoted iaoaologae« 
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There was an opportunity for etriking the blow in Venice. But all the 
plans must be kept perfectly secreti and each one of the eight must make 
the attempt in turn. Nothing most be eomznunicated to the Society ; the 
eight must form themselves into a sort of nucleus, or inner society, and 
while using the assistance of the rest, must keep the whole enterprise 
hidden from them. There was danger enough to them without drawing 
more into it, and as their Society confdsted of many hundreds of the youth 
and flower of Italy, it would be staking too many lives on the chance to 
reveal it before it was thoroughly ripe. They must be the pioneers, 
if they had to moisten the way with their blood. Pietro took off his hat; 
each one wrote his name on a (flip of paper, and then thiew it in. One 
slip was taken out, and the young man whose name was written on it 
prepared for the journey. “One instant,*’ said Carlo. “We pledge 
om selves to commemorate each one nho falls by the ser\ice we have just 
now attended.” 

The first took the journey and died, leaving no results. He was be- 
trayed by a soldier, whom he had instigated to desert, and was shot. A 
young man who was lounging on the border of the exercising place caught 
a mysterious sign he made wltilc the file was being ibrmed in front of him, 
and communicated his death to the secretary. And once again the solemn 
strains of Mozart’s Requiem pealed through the dark aisles of that church 
where the eight had assembled. 

The second went, and the third, and tlie fourth. The frequenters of 
the church were surprised that each time Mozart’s Requiem was given— 
and this was now the fifth time they had heard it in so short a space — ^that 
small group of strangers stood in the very middle of the church, and each 
time their number was diminished. But, fortunately for the Italians, the 
Goveinmcnt which prevented its subjects from tliinking, lest they should 
wish to subvert it, liad deprived itself of its natural allies, curiosity and 
gossip. For just now vague rumours began to prevail of something that 
boded ill for the Italian dominions of Austria. One or two who were 
well-informed whispered together ominously, and a dull sense of something 
impending, like the feeling before an earthquake, pervaded the people. 
Nobody could tell what it was, or why he felt it, and the Government was 
as much at fault as every one else. Without knowing how, the Society 
feh itself in motion, and did things without knowing why. 

The fifth had now gone, and none remained but Carlo, Pietro, and 
Paolo. If this time fails, I will go next,” said Carlo, as they took their 
usinl walk on the Glacis. “ And if I fail, you two must go togethesr. It 
surely cannot outlast you. Look what has been done already. Venioe id 
already awake ” 

“ They feel it here, too,” said Paolo, who had been making it his busi** 
ness to watch the course of events in Vienna. “ I think 1 know some who 
would give a good deal to have the 

Pietro looked at him suspiciously for a moment, but did not speak, for 
Pietro was chary of his worda» But Carlo resumed ; dare say they 
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WonH ; aii4 they shall have the key very soon, vrheitt it is too late for tlMa 
to use it. How they will fume that their boasted power and intelligence 
should be routed by a band of young men. And such young men, too I 
Did they not refuse to employ us, Pietro, because I was hot-headed and 
given to talking, and you seemed suspicious ? ” 

** Yes,” answered Pietro shortly, and clenched his hand. 

“ Andrea works well,” Carlo went on ; « well and quickly. I expected 
more from him than from any of the first.” 

“Ah,” thought Aenneheu, who was watching them from the nearest 
point where she could be in safety ; “ if I had known you were going to 
walk there so long I would have made a cave in the middle 1 ” 

All her attempts to get hold of Paolo had been in vain. She had 
followed him for days, but he was always with Pietro or some other of the 
party, and she could never find him alone. She hung on his footsteps 
like a bloodhound on those of a runaway slave ; wlicnever he and his 
companions talked where there was a hiding-place at hand, she knevT what 
they said; if he had been left alone for a minute, she would have pptimced 
on him. But though her suspicions were roused by What she heard, 
nothing very important reached her. All talk of con^iracy was kept for 
the Glacis, where not a bird of the air could Hstett'^Wrltiiout being 
noticed. 

A day or two after this she wandered int6the ekurdi where Paolo bad 
given her the last smile and last look she had got from him. Again tlio 
Requieniy and this time only three of that knot of young Italians. 
Aennchen worked her way as near them as Ae could, kept her eyes on 
them through the service, and followed them out when it w^as over. She 
saw Carlo take leave of the other two at the door ; Pietro looking after 
him earnestly for a moment, and then leading Paolo away. She watched 
her lover attentively, and found him worn and anxious-lool^ing. What 
had his old landlady said about heart disease It might be true ; he had 
certainly changed very much since the time when thby were always 
together. As she stood at the church door, keeping her gase fixed on 
them, she heard a voice behind her : — “ Yes, tliose are the young men, 
no doubt of it. You keep your eye on them now, and tell me where they 
are honsed.” 

She turned quickly round, and confronted a cousin of hers. “ So, 
Franz,” she said, “ is that you ? What work are you on now ?” 

“ Give me your arm, Aennchen, and 111 tell you. So you go off 
after them,” said the cousin, turning to another man; and then, taking 
Aennehen’s arm, led her in another direction. “ You see, there’s some- 
thing suspicious going on, I don’t exactly know what; but those young 
men are not all right. They’re Italians, I say, by the looks of them; 
and I’ve now been looking after them some time, and I don’t like it 
at all.” 

“ How long have you been looking after them, Prana ? ^ 

“ Well, you see, Pm only Istdy bade hoax Italy. They tdi me to 
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keep a look-out there ; and there’s something wrong going on down in 
Venice. It is kept very quiet, and I have not got a glimpse of it ; but 
still there’s something wrong Ihose young men go and talk on the 
Glacis, where one can’t listen : that’s bad. I’ve watchod them the last 
three days, up and down, up and down, and I don’t like it dt all.” 

** Can’t I help you?” asked Aennchon. 

“ You might, if you liked to be a good girl for once in a way- I can’t 
get any proper assistants here ; the fellow I’ve set to watch them will come 
baok and say he has lost them m about an hour. Did you notice their 
faces ? ” 

“ Yes, 1 saw them in the church.” 

‘‘You’ll remember them again for me, eh? I know you’re a good 
gill, when you take it in your head ” 

“ I shall remember them again, for sure.” 

“That’s a good girl! You know where to find mo, in the old place 
still.” And so Aennchen lefi; her cousin with a double object for watching 
her lover. 

But she was far too clever a player to neglect her own game for her 
cousin’s. She followed the young men even more diligently than before, 
and repoited their movements so accurately that her cousin had full 
confidence in her. Their talk, however, was only fragmentary, she said. 
It was seldom they talked at all, and at the best they threw out hints 
which she was not sufficiently expciienced to interpret. Any how the 
cousin was satisfied, and sat drinking most part of the day without taking 
matters into his own hands. 

Some days had passed, and the two young Italians were together in 
one of the gaidens outside Vienna. They sat close under the shade of a 
large tree, behind which Aennchen had crouched unseen. 

“ I wonder how Carlo is getting on,” said Paolo, carelessly. 

“ If anything happens to him — Pietro replied savagely — then turned 
off into a calmer remark, “ but I don’t think anything will. He is too open, 
1 know; but then his openness diaaims snsjucion. Everybody suspects 
me, and I am inclined to think I had a spy after me yesterday.” 

“ What shall we if anything happens to Carlo ? ” Paolo asked. 

“Do 1” answered Pietro, quickly. “ Go at once on his traces.” 

“ Don’t you think, Pietro, that if he should fall it would be almost 
more prudent in us to wait a little while ? There must be a great deal 
cf suspicion down there, owing to our conduct, and we should only l>c 
seized on at once. If we were to let it subside before trying any- 
thing ” 

Pietro looked at him, half in contempt, half in suspicion. “ Are you 
afraid?” he adeed, “ or do you wish to abandon the cause? I tell you, 
the first hour we hear anything ill of Carlo we go. What wee that 
sound 7 ” 

Pietro iprang to his feet and listened. His quick ear had oa^ght 
the first distant notes of a familiar air. “ A ngnal ! ” lie sidd to IVudo, 
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and his cheek grew pale. ** Stay here, and remember my worde.” With 
that he was gone. 

Paolo sat there, irresolute for a moment. The next, a light^hand was 
laid on his dioulder, and a light voice whispered in his ear. ** Dou^t turn, 
Paolo, it is Aennchen. I have tried to get near you for some time, to tell 
you. You are suspected ; there is a watch on you. Don*t go with Pietro ; 
try to get rid of him for an hour, and join me here. I will tell you all 
about it then There, look at the end of that walk ! Paolo looked, and 
saw the figure of a man. 

He had scarcely noticed the figure when Pietro’s steps were heard. 
Aennchen darted into her hiding-place again with another warning. 
Pietro came up as white as marble, but with a look of firmness, in spite 
of the tear on his cheek. Carlo’s gone,” he said ; we must follow 
to-morrow.” 

Paolo rose, and the two walked away without speaking. Pietro’s 
emotion grew upon him, and his arm trembled as he half clung to his 
companion. Every minute a deep sob broke from him. What is this 7 ” 
asked Paolo. “ I never knew you were such a friend of Carlo,” 

Pietro looked round with a hurt expression. ^‘You did not know 
it; nor any other — not even he. Well, he shall sec hoW I will avenge 
him ! ” 

“ Did you notice a man in the garden 7 ” asked Paolo. 

Yes ; I saw a man at the end of one of tlio walkft^ Have you seen 
him before 7 ” 

1 think not; but he seemed to be watching rm to-Sisy. Do you really 
think then, Pietro, it will be better to go at once 7 ” 

One more doubt, Paolo,” answered tbe other, fiercely, and I suspect 
you of treason.” 

Ah, one more doubt, and you suspect me of treason 7 You shall not 
hear another.” 

Is that the man 7 ” asked Pietro, the next minute ; and Paolo looked 
back and recognized him. 

Then we had better separate. To-morrow morning I will come and 
find you. Be ready early.” 

Paolo stole back to the tree where Aennchen was hiding, wliilo the 
cousin followed Pietro. The fair young girl had crept out from her covert 
Mhcn the two young men left, and sat under the tree forming her schemes. 
Paolo came and sat beside her. Tell me all you know of my danger, 
Aennchen dear.” 

Yes, Aennchen dear, now you are in danger,” she answered, but 
without any anger. “But no Aennchen dear, while you were planning 
>our plans with Pietro. You tell me at once what you arc otgaged in, 
and I can save you. Hide anything from me, and you are lost.” 

Paolo liesitated. “ There is no time to be lost,” she continued. 

“ No, • I know that,” he said. “ Pietro wants me to go with him 
to-morrow morning. He comes to my house early to fetch me.” 
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« To go where ? 

«Tp Venice” 

“ Then it is the aame. Tdl me instantly, or I know means of finding 
it out without you.” 

You are hard upon me, Aennchen.” 

“ Yes, but for your good. I wish to save you— you know from what.” 

But I cannot tell without betraying my oomrade.” 

“ Betraying — to me ? ” 

Ah, yes, Aennchen, it should not have been told even to you.” 

But it is safe with me. Take your choice, however. You are lost 
if you do not tell it.” 

** See here, then. We all belonged to a Secret Society, and we planned 
to release our country from Austria. CSarlo contrived it all. We were to 
use the Society without bringing them into it till it was time, and we were 
the Only ones to know of it. The other six have all gone and worked our 
way towards it, and we two could perliaps finish it. But there is much 
suspicion felt about it ; tho Government have some scent of it, and aro very 
active. I wished Pietro to delay going till the alarm had subsided, but he 
threatened me if I did not accompany him ; so I must go to-morrow. 
There, you have it all.” 

“ Theie, I have it all ! ” exclaimed Aennchen. “I have nothing what- 
ever. You tell me only that you have planned to free Italy; you don't tell 
me how. I can’t help you if you tell me no more than this.” But while 
Paolo related the plan, she was scarcely listening; her brain was busy 
working on what he had said. 

“ Well, as I have told you so much,” he said, “ I may as well tell you 
all. We were to get the army over to us and get possession of the forts, 
besides organizing a conspiracy among all classes. This needed that every 
step should be taken carefully and in person, and of course, if one was 
detected, he was instantly shot. We agreed on a sign to be made by all 
who held with us, and so without difficulty each new man succeed^ to 
the work of the last one. When we get as far as we wish, we call in 
the aid of the Society, and we have mines ready to be sprung in all 
directions.” 

“ Then the Society knows nothing of it ? ” 

‘‘Nothing whatever. We were the only ones who knew anything 
of it." 

“ The eight ; and six of those have fallen ? ” 

“ All but Pietro and myself.” 

“ Then Pietro and you are the only ones who know it ? ” 

“ Exactly so." 

“ And if you were to give it up now, what would happen ? ” 

“ It’s impossible we should.” 

“ Say, then, if you were both arrested to-morrow before starting? ” 

“ In that case fdl would be at an end. Without us nothing more wonld 
be done.” 



“ Then, Paolo, dear ; don’t you aeo how you can find your own safety f 
You must give up Pietro to the Government.” 

The soft coaxing tone in which these wozds were utteired, the qpeaker 
ree^g on Paolo’s shoulder, and gently stroking his cheek as idle said them^ 
was not enough to overcome him. ** Never I ” he said, with energy. 
Aennidieu turned away and hummed an air. The next minute she felt 
Paolo’s whole body tremble. A man, the same he had seen watching him 
before, walked slowly across the end of the avenue. 

** What is it, Paolo ? ” she asked, seeing his face whiten. 

There he is again,” was his answer. 

“ One word to him, and you are free — more than free. Do you think 
they -would not know how to requite such a service ? ” 

What I speak to the man who has been watching me ? ” 

Yea, you need not fear him ; he is your best friend, though his duty 
compelled him to watch you. It was through him I was able to w'arn 
you. Oh, Paolo, do not hesitate I ” 

“ Betray Pietro 1 — but the Society will kill me.” 

How will they know ? He will have Pietro taken so quietly that no 
word of it w ill be breathed.” 

Yet, how can I give up the plan ? I swore to free my couutiy. If 
I desert her now that she might be freed—” 

Paolo, if you do not resolve now you will be in prison before night, 
and all is over. You talk of ficeing your country ; what aid will you give 
her then ? If you take service here, } ou may do more for your oountiy 
tlmn you can now by your own exertions. Look, the man is passing 
again ; shall I call him ? ” 

^^Yes,” said Paolo, and sa^ back exhausted. Aennchen looked at 
him with anxiety. 

Ah,” she said tenderly, *<how ill you have made yourself by youg 
obstinacy. But I w ill w'atch over you now, and bnng you round egoiu 
veiy quickly.” 

Well, my young fellow,” said cousin Franz, os the two men walked 
off towards the town ; you’ve given me a precious buqt, I con tell you. 
If it liad not been for Iili* I don’t know what I should have done. She’s 
a real trump, that girl, and I almost envy>you.” 

l^aolo looked up surprised; the speech contained so many hinta which 
were mysteries to him. How could Aennchen have helped this man ? If 
60 much had been known of his plans already^ how could be have 
escaped ? What was it that he was envied ? B# he had n frank and 
open companion in oousin Frans, and h^ soon found out all he wanted 
to know. It must be said that for a ^ Franz had little reserve or 
prudence, while for a detected eenspiralor Faolo put forth extraordinary 
l>owers, though it was too late to retreat. 

** So you envy me 7 ” he asked* 

** Half, though it’s almost foolish in me to envy what I might have 
had 80 canly. If I had known that girl would have come to manage what 



die han just done, Vd dmo^ bave inemed hkvf tko^h she U my cou&in. 
She’d have been vexy useful to lae iu mj business.” 

She’s done veiy cleverly, I mWft own,” remarked Paolo. 

<< That she baa, end the best of it is, bcvr well she eonsoles you after 
it all. It’s not every girl could do that* But you don’t bear spite against 
htr in the least, as it seems to me; I should say jou were going to — ” 
and here Franz loohed mischievously at Paolo. 

The Italian’s face flushed. 

^‘No: you need not blush,” pursued the open speaker; '^there’s 
nothing to blush at in it. It’s unpleasant for you, of course, to have 
your way stopped; but it’s always better to have it done by a pretty girl 
than by an officer, especially when the pretty girl makes the best amends 
111 her power. Don’t it strike you so, comrade ? ” 

iS-ecisely; you exactly express my meaning. Just tell me, will 
you — ^you don’t mind now that I am in with } ou, eh ? — we are a soit of 
comrades now, you know ” 

** Yea, yes, we’re comiades now, and if }ou would like employment 
in my depaitment ” 

‘‘ Thank you, no , I look for a veiy different pmsmt. But I was 
going to ask you, how was it she managed?” 

“ Let’s see, Low long is it since I set her on to watch you? That day 
you were in tlic chuich , and she’s icpoi ted about you every day, or every 
other day. Ah ^ if 1 bad only known her powcis last year, I should bc 
at the head of my proftssicn 1 

Paolo relapsed into silence. So, instead of her having saved him, she 
it was who had bctiay cd him. He asked a few indifferent questions ftbout 
the steps he ought to t«ike to get a reward, whom he would sec, and such 
like. But las thoughts wero fixed on something very different. 

The next moriung Pietro came eaily to fetch away hia companion, 
lie looked round os he turned the corner, to see li he was followed, for he 
remembered the ^py of yesterday. But the streets were still empty, and 
h» opened the outer door, which was shut but not locked, and sprang 
hastily into the passage. The door slammed to behind him, and he ffiund 
himself in the middle of a file of soldiers. 

The piisoner was quickly seemed, and the tioop maiched off with 
1 im across the Glacis. As they got away from the house ha looked round, 
saw a comer of. the blind lifted, aud caught one glance from Paolo’s 
lyes. Aud though they saw not a soul on their way, it was known that 
iuorning through all the Society in Vienna, that one of their members 
was betiayed. 

*««*«« 

The churdi was full of Italians, both from respect for the dead eM 
cuiiosity for the living. He for whom the Jtcquteni was tq be song eras 
lich in years and honour, and his countrymen flocked to pay jtibt laet 
tribute to his memory. But not for this alone were they theie^ 
new bidiop waa to inaugurate his dignity by attending the 
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While the crowd •collected and the xnueiciims were beginning to tune 
fheir instrumentA, a buzz of whispering voices passed through the church. 
He was very young, they said, had risen surprisingly fast, considering he 
was an Italian. But he had never tahen part against the Government — ^had 
been always ^hiet and peaceful. One or two envious voices hinted that 
he must hm rendered services to their enemy, but the calumny was soon 
silenced. He was too good to have done anything against his country, 
even if he could not do anything for her. Why not take service with 
• Austria, so long as there was no hope of freeing their Italy ? 

Meanwhile the musicians were taking their places, and the discordant 
sounds of tuning almost drowned the whispers. In the midst of this the 
bishop was at his place. He looks young still, they said, but he is worn 
and overworked — an anxious glance every now and then ; he wants rest. 
No doubt he must have laboured to rise so young. IIow long that tuning 
lasts 1 Why don’t they begin 7 

The bishop had been working hard that morning since an caily hour. 
He felt a little weary, and as if he wanted rest. He gazed round tlie 
congregation, recognizing them all for his countrymen, and wondered if as 
many would come to the first sermon he was to preach. He, too, got 
worried by the long continuance of the tuning, and turned awi^ at Wt 
from watching for the conductor to take his place. Ihus he was not pre- 
pared for the beginning, and the lulling, gentle Strain came upon him 
unexpectedly. He drew a long breath of and felt quieted. 

“ Eeqaiem csternam dona no6is, they sang soothingly, “ tl lux 

perpetua luceat nobts,'^ The fhmt rows, who watched the bishop curiously, 
saw a look of peaceful hapjdness steal over his face, as if his soul was far 
away. The lines of anidety wore off, tlie wx»uried, glancing eyes were 
rested, as in a sufferer sinking into a mesmeric trance. Doubtless 
bis soul was on the sunny plains of liis native country, among those 
glorious lakes that wind like rivers through long mountain reaches, 
or in that Mry city that washes its feet in the shallow waves of the 
Adriatic. , 

But even before the chorus was ended the dream of all the Italian 
watclien was dispelled. There was a scufHo at the door ; a man with 
wild looks and furious gestures burst in through the crowd, and began 
pushing his way up towards the chancel. All made way for him ; that 
little sign commanded them all. But he stopped suddenly, and stared in 
the face of a woman who had edged herself resolutely through from 
another quarter. Did they recognize each other? It seemed they did 
not. They were both wasted and changed in looks ; the masses of fair 
hair had half fallen away, and the light eyes had a fierce, almost a maniac, 
glare ; and how much he was reduced by suffering ! But only a moment’s 
look, and they remembered each other. ** Ah I you were his friend/* the 
woman said. You were his love !” the man replied. The ranks opened, 
aud they both gained the first place by the cofiia. 

As the first note ot the Dies ires broke from the gallery, a flood of 
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memory come back to ilm bishop. «He woke from his dream, and remem- 
bered everything. It was in this church those years ago, the same vision 
of his countiy, the same sudden awakening. It was then he had vowed 
the vow he had broken; it was then he had pledged himself to that cause 
he had abandoned, to those comrades he had betrayed. The whole scene 
passed before him : that deep voice that proclaimed Dies ircSj dies illa^ 
and the whole choius that shrieked out almost qmsmodically, Solvet 
8(Eclum~in favilla — Teete David cum Sibylla, And as he started again 
and looked round he saw Uio fierce eyes of all his comrades bent on him, 
as they felt in that warning the judgment that should come on their 
tyrant. The dream was so vivid it might seem real. And it was no 
dream. There in the front he saw Pietro, escaped from his dungeon, his 
stern glance bent on the traitor* And behind him the scowling brows 
and dating eyes of the Italians, aU Exed on him, and all conscious of the 
treason. He knew them all now. The church was full of members of the 
Society. 

Paolo surveyed them with the same calmness of dc<^air, the same 
want of comprehension, with which the criminal brought to his sentence 
looks at tho gallows. But his danger gradually dawned on him. Only so 
long as he stayed within the church wab he safe from instant death, nor 
was even the sanctity of the church a suf&cient protection. One word to 
any of his attendants, and he felt that lie would be stiuck down before 
help could come. And as the trembling of the wicked brought to judg- 
ment, and the shrieks rang through the church, a cold sweat burst from 
his forehead, and he hid his face in his hands. 

The clear notes of the trumpet sounded, and the Judge took his seat. 
Quidquid latet apparehit — Nil inultum remanebit. 

The bishop struck his hand on his heart, and fell forward on his 
knees, his face buried m his vestments. No need to wait for his rising, 
to feel the point of your dagger beneath your dress. He will not rise tdl 
he hears that trumpet again, and is called up to the Last Judgment. 
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The trial of the woman Wilson, who was convicted of poisoning one 
person, and was strongly suspected of having poisoned several others, 
may well give rise to some serious reflections, especially when we consider 
the opinion of Professor Taylor, which was elicited in the course of the 
proceedings, that crimes like those of the prisoner are not unfrequent. 
I need hardly say that the evidence on which such an opinion may have 
been based must be veiy difficult to come at, and must necessarily be 
hidden from every one whose attention is not pi ofcssionally directed to the 
investigation of medico -legal questions : were it otherwise, aocie^ Vtould 
be convulsed with a panic fear of wholesale poisoning. As it is, the 
statement of Professor Taylor has excited much wondpr, ^d some vague 
uneasiness; but, unaccompanied as it is by any specific* proofs, it is too 
oracular to produce any strong conviction in the public mind. Doubtless a 
man of Dr. Taylor’s high character and great scientific acquirements did 
not speak such words without some private reasons, which, to his own 
conscience, established their accuracy^ but it may be considered, perhaps, 
that his communication 'was somewhat involuntary, and that he was 
rather thinking aloud than designedly sounding a general alarm of secret 
poisoning. Be this as it may, it appears to me that in place of occupying 
ourselves with agitating inquiries as to the possible frequency of so dreadful 
a crime, it would be more advantageous to apply our minds to the con- 
sideration of practical measures, which would render it as far as might be 
impossible that this great evil should exist. 

An evil confessedly does exist. The last quarter of a century has not 
been distinguished, in this country, by any special regard for the sanctity 
of human life. We have had, particularly within the last ten years, a 
series of the most horrible murders, and besides these known crimes 
there is a moral certainty that under the single head of infanticide a vast 
number more altogether escape detection. Simultaneously there has 
been a great development of our knowledge of the action of poisons, and 
some of the recent trials have elicited the fact that the murderers were 
alarmingly familiar with some of the most recondite secrets of toxicology; 
V^hile unfortunately the power of detecting poisoning has by no means 
reached perfection. Let me not be misunderstood ; it is obvious that in 
the old days of physiological Ignorance people may have been murderea 
by hundreds with arsenic or prussic acid, and no suspicion awakened^ 
whereas now we know so many of the efl^ts of poisoning, that we suspect 
poison fifty times for once that it was suspected in pld days. Murder, 
however, is still unfortunately in fashion ; and as long as this is the case, 
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poiflcming will be a faTcurite varie^ ef fo^ reaeons, but chiefly 
because it seems so easy and ec safe. Among all the sources of 
temptation^ there is none so strong as the hope of impunity: and 
experience has shown that there is an appreciable chance of this. There 
is no concealing the fact that there is a gr^t &ilure of jnstice as regards 
the punishment of this crime, not merely in the final result, but in every 
stage of the process which should lead to swifi; and signal retribution. 
In the first place, there is a slowness and unwillingneas to act on the part 
of the persons by whom the crime is first suspected, and who are, ordi- 
narily, the medical men. In the second place, the whole course of 
English trials for poisoning seems specially designed to favour the escape 
of the criminal fiom justice. And, in the third place, the public 
is ill-informed as to the amount and kind of evidence which ought to 
be lequired to establish the fact of poisoning. 

1. The persons first suspect the crime are slow to act. It is con- 
ventionally stated that tiha poisoner is the most detestable of all murderers, 
from the union of cowardice and premeditation which distinguishes 
his acts. In practice, however, it would seem that people hardly view 
this crime with all this horror, when it actually cojnes under their 
own observation. When a man is suspected of having committed some 
murder which has been marked by bloodshed or great violence, the 
person who so suspects him rarely conceals his belief of his guilt; but 
the evidence given on trials for poisoning has shown that serious sus- 
picions of poisoning have been entertained against an individual, by 
more than one peisou, and lor a long time together, without any par- 
ticular action being taken in the matter. If we analyse the motives 
which cause this remi&sness, we shall perceive in the first place that 
mere natural timidity has much to do with it. It would be an un- 
fortunate thing,*’ thinks the person who suspects the crime, if any one 
were to discover this man’s guilt, and at the same time to discover that 
I concealed my suspicions of it. But it is not like a bloody murder, which 
must be found out, and which shocks every one’s feelings a great deal : 
in all probability I shall hear no more of it.” So he keeps his secret, 
rejoiced to escape the bother and scandal of a public accusation, while the 
prisoner is greatly encouraged to further exploits in the same line. When 
medical man happens to be the first person in whose mind suspicion 
is awakened, there is a further and very powerful motive for silence, in 
addition to the ordinary timidity of human nature. None know so well 
ars the doctor all the difficulties which will attend the production of proofs 
which wiU satisfy a jury, or all the obloquy, and perhaps fatal damage 
to reputation, which will fall upon the medical man who prefers 
unfounded chaige of poisoning. To the public, from whom he 
hope to draw his patients, there is no being more distasteful ihep m 
over-suspicious doctor, who must needs be pi 7 u:)g into everytiiing, an4 
who is capable of bringing imnecessaiily such awful distress upon n 
family as that whidt is involved in a duurge of ifouder. And indeed| 
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iiiirei&*^« be singalarly devoid of feeling, there is no one to whom 
t&e pti^'ferment of such a dreadful charge will cause so miush dSiMitt as 
to the ihedical witness himself. I have seen more than one medical mah 
of high and unblemished character, and lucrative practice, upon whom 
the effect of being placed in such a situation has been most melancholy to 
witness ; and in whose haggard and anxious faCe one has hardly recog- 
nized the man whom one knew before. Let die reader try to imagine 
the feelings of a practitioner to whom is intrusted the cure of a patient 
whoso symptoms strongly resemble those of slow arsenical poisoning. 
Suppose him to have satisfied himself, from the general train of symp- 
toms, that arsenic is the cause of mischief, altliough, from fear of irighten- 
ing the patient, or /or some other good reason, he cannot obtain the 
crowning proof ivhich would result from detecting the poison in the chrocua- 
tions. Of course his first duty will be to search diligeafly foft any Ccci- 
dental sources of the poisoning, such as arc only too common in these 
days of arsenical colours. To cairy out this inquiry thoroughly, without 
letting the patient or his Iriends know that the case is supposed to be one 
of poisoning will be very difficult: and yet this is highly desirable, for, 
supposing the poisoning to have a criminal origin, it is most essential not 
to give any alarm to the culpril;, whoever he may be. At last, however, 
the medical man comes to the end of all possible sources of accidental 
poisoning which his experience can suggest, and it becomes necessary to 
look the question of criminality full in the face. It is at tliis point that 
the responsibility of the case begins to prt*ss heavily on the doctor. 
It would be easy to inform the sufferer of his suspicions, and to inquire 
whether he imagines that any of the persons surrounding him has any 
motive to wish for his death, but this course would involve the danger on 
the one hand of being turned indignantly out of the house, or, on the 
other, of causelessly planting a suspicion in the patient’s mind, which may 
be unjust, but which, nevertheless, nothing may afienvards be able to 
eradicate, and by which the peace of mind of more than* one person may 
bo for ever destroyed: to say nothing of a possibly fatal shock to 
bodily health. Anc), of course, it is still more necessary to abstain 
from communication with any one who might, by the remotest possibility, 
be the criminal ; that is to say, with any one who has any sort of access 
to the patient, which vrould give them the power of committing the 
crime. The medical man is thus placed in a fearful dilemma, such as 
might prove too much for the nerves of tlie coolest and most sagacious 
man. In his extremity of anxiety and distress, the doctor may well 
GomphuQ that society is most unjustly thrusting on him the duties of a 
police officer in addition to those of physician, and that the burden is 
greater than he can bear. Now, it is at this point that 1 would have the 
responsibility removed from tlie practitioner, and rested upon the broad 
shoulders of the Slate. Let the Chief Commissioner of Police be empowered, 
by Act of Parliament, to supply any medical man, who may apply to him 
in sudi a difiSiculty, with the assistance of two medico-l<^ experti, paid 
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WTOiiiU of the Crown, aad pennwentijr appointed for thia very purpose. 
Theoe gentlemen would advise the doctor upon the facts which he would 
report to them, aad especially aa to the desimhiUty, or otherwise, of 
calling in the detective poUce, a measure which involves a seiious 
responsibility. They might also visit the case with him, if this were 
thought advisaUe, and might suggest^ fii>m their experience, many ways 
of obtaining evidence aa to the source of poisoning without the inter- 
ference of the police, perhaps with the eifeCt of renderieg such interfer- 
ence unnecessary. 

The above suggestion is made with some diffidence, and perhaps 
does not indicate the best possible mode of accomplishing my object. 
But tliat something of the kind is needed to lighten the heavy burden 
of responsibility which often presses upon the medical man, I am quite 
sure; and if my words needed any further support from testimony, I 
would point to the recent trial for poisoning. It is far from my inten- 
tion to speak harshly of the practitioner whose apparent negligence in 
presence of most suspicious ftets connected with the death uf two of 
Catherine Wilson's victims has provoked some strong expressions of 
censure. 1 would rather cite his case as giving force and point to the 
appeal which I would make on behalf of the rank and JSle of the profes- 
sion, who are far too immersed in the details of ordinary practice to have 
time or skill to conduct a difficult medico-legal investigation, and who 
maturolly dread an esdandre, of which the whole odium might fall, with 
crushing weight, upon themselves. 

II. Still more serious are the obstacles to the course of justice which 
arise during the trial of a charge of poisoning in a criminal court. Under 
our English s} stem, the value of the evidence given by medical experts is 
reduced to a minimum, from the mode in which such evidence is received. 
It would^ appear to bo one of the most obvious of truths, that an expert, 
giving evidence for the information of the laity, ought to have every pos- 
sible temptation to act as an advocate removed firom him ; but in our 
criminal courts the very reverse of this plan is followed. Counsel for the 
prosecution and counsel for tho defence are allowed to call any person aa 
a witness who knows, or even thinks he knows, anything about toxicology; 
and of course under these circumstances an immense quantity of totally 
irrelevant testimony is heaped upon the unfortunate juiy. As for the 
latter, they have, of course, no means of knowing the comparative weight 
which ought to be attached to the statements and opinions of the different 

medical witnesses. For all they know, Dr. , who was plucked at the 

college and hall, and afterwards managed to slip through the mild ordeal 
necessary for procuring the M.D. diploma of a very cmuplaisant univer- 

sity, is the equal or superior of plain Mr. , who may happen to be 

one of the first physiologists and tosdcologista of the day* If in additbn 
to the confusion of conflicting evidence given by men between whose 
pretensions he is utterly unable to decide, the juryman is to be aol^fjeoted 
to the summing up of a judge who has himself dabbled in ihyaiologyi Us 
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of arriving at a sound oondusion on reasonable grounds will ba 
indeed. It is possible that even under suoh circumstances the jury 
may arrive^ by accident, at a right verdict; but they will do so with an 
uneasy conscience, and will be haunted, probably, long afterwards with a 
fear that their decision may not have been a just one. The public has 
fully recognized the extreme difficulty of the position in which a jury of 
laymen is placed in presence of conflicting scientific testimony. And 
some persons, in the irritation caused by such affairs as that of the 
Smethiirst trial, have turned their wrath, not very the 

medical men whose testimony is so apt to be coaflid^ilg on^ik^ occa- 
sions. Some have even gone the length of prcf> 08 ibg Aat mediGal wit- 
nesses shall be confined to the broad statement of fact ; that they shall 
merely be required to say whether the poison was, or was not found in 
the body, or in the evacuations, or in the residue of food or medicine 
taken by the sufferer, and to relate the symptoms without any comment 
or expression of opinion as to their significance. The absurdity of this 
proposition will, I hope, bo more completely demonstrated at a later stage 
of my paper ; at present it is sufficient to remark that it proceeds on the 
supposition that the conflict of evidence on trials represents a correspond- 
ing conflict of opinion among the highest toxicological authorities. Such a 
belief is only very partially correct. It would be a great mistake to suppose, 
from the evidence given on Palmer’s trial, that there is any serious diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between the symptoms of strychnine poisoning 
and those of tetanus. The resemblances are only superficial, the differences 
profound and important, when viewed with the calm eye of a disinterebted 
and dispassionate observer. But if you must need insist on medical men 
taking a farU if judge and jury and counsel all agree in expecting them to 
testify for or against the prisoner, how cun it be wondered at, if upon 
every celebi-ated trial which attracts a great deal of attention from the 
public, there ore nearly always serious conflicts of opinion among the 
medical witnesses? You drag an eminent physician or surgeon away 
from his private practice by the temptation of a heavy fee ; you play 
upon his feelings, you coach him up in the line of attack or defence which 
he is expected to follow, you pique him with the notion that the eyes 
of all the world will be watching to see which gets the better of it, ho or 
liis rival who is to testify on the other side ; and, finally, ynu skilftilly 
appeal to him through some scientific crotchet which he is known honestly 
to entertain. And, after that, you wonder that there are conflicts of 
medical evidence ! Do you not know perfectly well, my learned fiiend| 
that when once you have drawq an anfortonsfle witness into a strong 
statement of opinion, by irritating his amour pre^t^ it is against all 
the ieriings of human nature to expect him to eat his words agahi» 
although he may know the next minute that he had better never have 
spoken tlmm? 

In my belief there is but one way out of the eveiNdnoreSMiig pea* 
plexities which arise out of the reception of msdioal evidaiHMa finch 
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evidence should be presented, in iln first oonfused Aape» not to 
of laymen nrho are utterly unable to extract the truth from a piem of 
seeming contradictions, but to a selected and perfectly impartj^ com- 
mission, chosen from among the highest autboxitieB in legal medicine, who 
should hear and weigh every possible medical argument which can be 
urged on either side, and should present a report to the court, which 
should be considered final as regards the purely scientific questions involved 
in tlie case. On the trial this report would be read in evidence, and 
afterwards handed to the jury : and no medical man should be allowed to 
give evidence except as a witness to ordinary matters of fact. The 
menibeis of the commission should be at least three, including the chair- 
man, and they should be chosen in rotation from the hospital teachers of 
forensic medicine ; they would receive the report of the original medical 
attendant of the case, and of his skilled coadjutors, if such have been em- 
ployed, and the evidence of any witnesses whom the piosccution or the 
defence might choose to call. 

1 do not hesitate to say that if such a plan as this were adopted many 
great scandals would bo avoided. Such flimsy arguments and rash state- 
ments as some which were propounded upon Palmer^s and Smethurst's 
trials would nc'ver have been made before a grave and learned com- 
niission, or, if such had been made, tbeir incorrectness would have been 
at once demonstrated. It is not very pleasant for an English physician 
to hear the remaiks of foreign toxicologists as to the extraordinary 
conflict of opinion upon such questions as w^ere involved in Palmer's 
case; although in this instance there was fortunately no ultimate 
failure of justice. It is not the fact that wo are bchind-haud in this 
country in our knowledge of legal medicine — rather the contiary; but it 
is a fact that we manage our medico-kgal tiials in a most preposterous 
way. A good example of the diflereut working of the two • opposite 
systems may be found in a comparison between the medical evidence on 
Palmer's txial with that given on a celebrated tiial in Germany some 
} ears ago. In the latter case, Uie suspected person was a medicsd man, 
or at least knew a good deal about medicine, and he was, therefqre, 
lible to suggest a theory that the deceased fell a victim to an attack of 
choUrOj which, under other circumstances, would not have proved 
faijfl, but which did so in his case because he was already weakened by 
having taken a long course of a particular medicine. The aooused had 
been seen to mix up white arsenic in water very shortly before the 
deceased came to breakfast with him, at which meal he was taken ill ^ but 
no arsenic or other poison was found in tho body« The matter wae 
intrusted to an impart commission of physicians, so &r as regarded the 
medicei evidmioe, and they at once put aside all the myatificadon of tbe 
defence by showing that the symptoms in their totality were not tboee 
of natural disease, and that the statement of the prisoner as to the weak 
health of the deceased previous to bis fetal illness was altogether income^ 
and thus told heavily against its authori as showing a felrififuiiiiftT^ of 
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P9jjl^ part. The commlHsIon uoanimously pi*OAOunoed that the symptoms 
could only be, those of irritant poisoning, and that they exactly 
^agreed ^ith those produced by arsenic. It may safely be said that had 
the medical evidence been taken in the same way in Palmer’s case, 
a similar unanimity of o])inion would have affirmed that Cook was 
poisoned with strychnia. And it may equally safely be said that if 
the German case had been tried in the English ffishion, so much c^nfuiigiq 
might have been created by the advocacy of medical wit^esieS^wW 
would have testified to the possibility of the priSQiier^B Jtljiy, th^ 
guilt might have seemed very doubtful. Ane&er good ot the 

beneficial working of an impartial commission to decide authoritatively 
on the medical questions involved in a trial occurred not long since 
in Prussia. A man died with symptoms wliich pointed most unequi- 
vocally to phosphorus poisoning, and the non-medical evidence sliowed 
the iact that certain suspected parties had been procuring phosphorus 
in a most unusual and secret manner. No phosphorus, however, w'as 
found in the body, and the most was made of this in the prisoner's 
favour, so much that the able chemist who examined the body first 
was drawn into a confession that there was no distinct proof of the ad- 
ministration of phosphorus. The matter was relerred to Casper, the 
celebrated medioo-l^ist of Berlin, and he, in a luminous report, which 
contained the essence of every possible argument on the question, showed 
that it was impossible that any natural disease, or anything but phos- 
phorus, coifld have caused the symptoms. 

1 must not be understood as recommending that our courts should 
copy the forms of criminal procedure of France or Germany ; I merely 
desire that 'we should imitate them in the one method of si/ling the me- 
dical evidence. In France, the practice is by no means uniform, but in 
every case the juge d^instruction appoints one or two experts, who are 
quite impartial, to collect scientific evidence on the spot where the crime 
was committed. It lests with the juge d instruction^ who is vested with 
discretionary powers to that efifect, whether any other skilled evidence 
than this shall be received on tlie trial ; nevertheless, any person who is 
able to communicate any iifiportant fact or opinion for the guidance of the 
court, may always secure a hearing, for in case of the juge dinstruciion 
rejecting such evidence, there is a power of appeal to the Cour de Cassa-^ 
tion. The practical result of the sifting of evidence, which takes place 
under the hands of the impartial experts who are appointed to investigate 
the matter in the first place, is, that there are oompaiatively few disputes, 
or at any rate serious conflicts of medical opinion : if any such take 
place, the matter is commonly referred to a still higher medical commis- 
sion. In Prussia, at present, each district of the country has its Physikus^ 
or official expert, who is expected to report on all medico-legal questions 
which arise within his jurisdiction. If any dispute occur, or if the 
PhysUcuB be unable to give a confident opinion on the case, it is referred 
to the chief medico-legal authority of the country, a Oovenunent official 
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who resides in Berlin: at present the renowned Casper holds this re- 
q)onflib]e office. 

It will thus be seen that the plan which I have proposed for tae recep- 
tion of medical evidence differs materially from the French and Prussian 
methods, from which, however, it borrows the peculiarity of presenting the 
Bcientiiic evidence to the lay judge and jury in a comparatively simple and 
autKoritative form. There can surely be no objection to the purely 
medical questions being decided by medical men, since in fact that must 
be the case, even under our present imperfect and clumsy system. The 
jury, or the judge who sways their opinion by his summing up, take their 
notions of the scientific port of the question from some medical man, or 
men, in whom they may happen to believe, with what good reason must 
be a mere matter of chance. Surely, then, it would be better at once 
to secure the co-operation of the highest medical authorities, in the 
decision, which must be made somehow, and to remove the temptation 
to advocacy on the part of medical witnesses. No prosecutor, nor pri- 
soner, could possibly have any pretext for supposing that a commission, 
consisting of at least three high mcdico-legal authorities, was not as 
impartial and proper a tribunal, jor the decision of the medical ques- 
tions, as the most intelligent dozen of small shop-keepers that could be 
brought together. 

HI. The public is ill-infurmed as to the amount and kind of evi- 
dence which ought to be required to establish the fact that death was 
caused by poison. The most conitnon fallacy is, that there is no proof 
unless poison has been found in the body, or in the evacuations, or unless 
there were some evidence of actual administration. Erroneous as this 
notion is, and rudely as it has been shocked by the decisions in Palmer’s 
cose, and now in Catherine Wilson’s, it is one which keeps its hold, with 
great tenacity, on the public mind, and it may be as well, therefore, 
briefly to state the arguments against it. In the first place, any poison, 
even those which, like the metallic irritants, arc with the greatest difficulty 
dislodged, may altogether disappear from the body in consequence of 
vomiting and purging, or may be eliminated by means of the kidneys, if 
the poisoned person survivo long enough. Secondly, there are a large 
number of substances which may cause death and yet be undetectable, 
with certainty, in the body. This is especially the case in many of the 
vegetable irritants, when administered in the form of decoction, or 
tincture, and with many of the powerful alkaloids which are now-a-daya 
extracted from poisonous plants: and doubtless in future u'e may eaqpect 
that this kind of poison will be employed for criminal purposes, rather 
than the metallic irritants, such as arsenic, antimony, &o., which leave 
such persistent chemical traces of their presence. In enich cases it will be 
necessary to rely upon the medical opinion as to whether the cause of 
death were poison or natural disease, or else to let sit the most clever 
pdsoners go scot free. And, in order to illustrate forcibly the satis&ototy 
proof of poisoniug which may sometimes be obtained in oases where none 
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of the poison can bo detected in the body, I may refer to a atnkii^ inataaoe 
which occurred in Ireland some years ago. A man, whose wife was 
known to harbour ill-feelings towards him, was suddenly seised, while 
eating some greens which she had prepared for him, with symptoms of 
violent irritant poisoning, and died in three hours. It was xxoted that the 
rest of the family, who ate their portion of the greens horn {mother dish^ 
were not at all adected, while a neighbour who had taken a quantity 
from the same plate with the deceased was attacked with ayno^gts oi a 
precisely similar kind to his, though not so severe, and not 

proving fatal. No poison could be discovered in the body, or in the 
possession of the suspected person, nor were the post-mortem appearances 
such as to point at all positively to poison as the cause of death. Never- 
theless, the medical witnesses, the principal of whom was Dr. Geoghogan, 
of Dublin, pronounced a positive opinion, that poisoning, and not natural 
disease, was the cause of death ; and Dr. Geoghegan also expressed his 
belief that the particular substance wliich had been employed was some 
preparation of the plant aconite, or monkshood. The opinion that poison- 
ing, and not natural disease, was the cause of death was doubtless rested on 
the fact that of all the diseases which can occasion death, under svmptoms 
of violent irritation of the stomach and bowels, there is none which has 
ever been known to cause death in so short a tune as three hours without 
leaving decisive post-mortem appearanct^s, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Asiatic cholera, a disease which the general fcdiures oi the case put quite 
out of the question. Furthormoie, there were in this case cei'tain 
nervous phenomena, ^ iz. lock-jaw, and a peculiar sense of numbness and 
tingling in the tongue aud tlirough the flesh, which are never observed 
in choleraic affections; aud oue of these (tlie numbness and tingling) 
pointed distinctly to aconite as the cau^ of mischief, inasmuch as it is 
a ^mptom peculiar to poisoning with that plant. The prisoner was con 
vioted and executed, and the medical opinion was most satis&ctorily vin- 
dicated by a voluntary confession, in which she acknowledged that she 
had pohoned her liusband by mixing tlie powdered root of monkshood 
with his food. 

Tliis case affoids al.'io an excellent demonstration of the fallacy of 
another popular theory — that a prisoner should never be convicted on 
opinions, but only on proved facts : a doctrine which some people are 
never tired of applying to ihe case of the reoeptiea of medkai evidence on 
ciiminal trials. It must be remembered that the qpiatons of a first-rate 
toxicologist like Dr. Geoghegan in such a case as the above are in truth oalj 
the expressions of facts, although they may be &cta of whidi but finr 
persons are cognizant. Upon the basis of a great number of inductioasi 
Dr. Gkoghegan considered himself justified ia grounding a genend law 
that nothing but a poisoD; resembling aconite^ could possibly produce the 
combination of the irritant ^rmptoms with Aa, lock^w } end with theft 
very peculiar phcnomenon-4h8 numbness of the tongas end of the fieilu 
Let us compare this very satfsflictory cese^ in which cnttrietiiEin wig 
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aeouured by firat^rate medical opinion,*’ with a case, which is possible 
enough, in which should decide the verdict. There is a certain 

disease of the stomach, well known to medical men, which may go on for 
mouths«or years without producing serious inconvenience, and then 
suddenly develop symptoms which may prove fatal with Rightful rapidity, 
perhaps even in a few hours* Suppose that a person suffering from this 
disease should happen to have been taking, medicinally, trisnitrate of 
bismuth, a medicine very commonly used, and which frequently con- 
tains traces of arsenic : the medical attendant all the time being unaware 
th.it the disease was anything more serious than a common dyspepsia. 
Suddenly the patient is seized with dreadiul pains, perhaps with severe 
vomiting, and in a few hours dies. Poet-^mortem examination reveals a 
perforation of the stomach, and the presence of small quantities of arsenic 
in the viscera. Under such circumstances, would it not be likely to go 
hard with any unfortunate wretch who could be shown to have a possible 
interest in the death of the deceased (especially il by some chance arsenic 
were found in his possession), if these apparently striking “ facts ” were to 
be accepted as the guide to a verdict, uncoirectcd by a medical opinion” 
upon them ? 

The stcrcotjrpcd answer to arguments of this kind i^, that medical 
opinions, even those of the highest authorities, often differ very widely. 

I have already anticipated the rc^joinder wliich' may properly be made to 
this objection; viz., that the reason of the present scandalous conflicts of 
medical evidence on trials is, that the witnesses are tempted, by every 
possible motive, to act as advocates instead of giving an impartial state- 
ment ; and that if the expedient of a scientific commission, before which 
the whole question could be debated, freely and critically, were adopted, 
%ve should hear little or nothing of these scandals to legal medicine. It 
would be perfectly easy at any time to find three men, whbse impartial 
verdict on the medical facts of a case would entirely satisfy the medical 
profession. • 

111 thus pleading the claims of medical men to the final decision of 
purely medical questions upon criminal trials, I feel that I have a harder 
task to perform than that of merely working out a tolerably simple and 
intelligible argument. In truth, there is not a little prejudice to be over- 
come before the changes which I have suggested could be introduoed. 
ThiF prejudice is partly of respectable origin, inasmuch as il aiiaea in some 
deg/ce from a wholesome fear of mischievous intermeddling with the 
customs which have slowly grpwn up in this country, and which may seem at^ 
first sight essential to that liberfy of the subject of which our laws are eo 
oareAiL But a little reflection, I think, might convince any one tbal 
a body of impartial experts, selected from the highest ranks of an honour- 
able and learned profession, would, probably, be at least as conioientionsi/ 
careful of the lives and liberty of their Mow-subjects, and as jealoQSel « 
any attempt to endanger them by yielding to rash emiJU^grotmded* 
spceulationa, as any jury of laymen could possibly be. Nor b it propose^ 
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to deprive the jtuy of the tight of Huai deesmon fie to the guilt ot inuo* 
cence of a prisoner, but merely to relieve them of the responsibility 
of deciding questions concorning matters of which they are necessarily 
ignorant 

There is another kind of prejudice, however, with which I feel that 
my propositions would be encountered, and which 1 think is entitled 
to very little re^^pect There is a certain morbid and overstrained philan- 
thropy w^hich is never tired of declaring that it is betmr for a hundred 
guilty men to escape than for one innocent person to punished ; and 
which, at heart, dislikes everything which tends to make the course 
of retributive justice more swift and certain, and more terrible to the 
criminal. ^With philanthropists of this type, 1 am aware that it is quite 
useless to argue at all, but it may, possibly, be of some use to appc.il 
to the rest of the public, and to ask it whether it prefers to be dealt 
with on this question as Sir Joshua Jebb has dealt with it in tlie matter 
of tickets-of-Ieave. 

To sum up the whole purpose of this paper, it claims that the doctor 
shall be relieved of the functions of a detective police oiheer, which he 
has made no contract with society to perform ; w’hile, at tho same time, 
he shall be enabled, by timely assurance of the fact of *|iUaoning, to 
save here and there an intended victim's life. It claii)ajiw||l die sober 
dignity of saence ehould not be turned into a m o tfctis y 

forces the medical witness to take the of an advocdfl^ 

and then exposes him to the flippancy of aflMtier admMawho knows 
nothing about the scientific quest]|jQ|^ Isfxt tAo is thus arfcificialiy placed 
on terms of scientific eqaaJi||[ ilttk ibiEil. And, finirUy, it claims 
emphatically that (with safeguards for impartiality, such 

as are herem indicated,) *ifas ina.xim cuiqw m lad arte credendum shall 
be applied to the mMoek profession in the tamtar of the purely medical 
questions arisiii||'mMU&imal tiials# "" 
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Tub Squibb lOEEa a Visn to thb Skali, IIottsb. 


^ ^ ^ A DALE acknowlcdgod 

to her&elf that she had not 
much ground for hoping 
that she should ever find 
in Crosbie’s house much 
personal happiness for her 
future life. She did not 
dislike Mr. Crosbie, nor in 
any great degree mistrust 
him; but she had seen 
enough of him to make her 
certain that Lily's future 
home in London Could not 
be a home for her. He 
was worldly, or, at least, 
a man of the world. He 
would be anxious to make 
the most of his income, and 
his life woi\ld be one long 
struggle, not perhaps for 
money, but for those things 
which money only can give. 
There arc men to whom eight bundled a year is great wealth, and 
houses to which it brings all the comforts that life requires. But Crosbie 
not such a man, nor would his house be such a house. Mrs. Dale 


hoj ed that Lily would be happy with him, and satisfied with his modes of 
life, and she strove to believe that such would be the case; but as regarded 
herself she was forced to confess that in such a marriage her child would, 
be much divided from her. That pleasant abode to Which she fal^ long 
looked forward that she might have a welcome there in coming yeaia 
should be among fields and trees, not in some naitW londoft afreet. 
Lily must now become a city lady; but would be left to heiy 
and it might stiU be hoped that Bell would find for herself some countey 
home. 
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Since tlie day on wliicli Lily Lad first told her mother of her engage- 
ment, Mrs. Dale had found herself talking much more fully and more 
frequently with Bell than with her younger daughter. As long as Crosbio 
was at Allington this was natural enough. Ho and Lily were of course 
together, while Bell remained with her mother. But the same slate of 
things continued even after Crosbie was gone. It was not that there was 
any coolness or want of affection between the mother and daughter, 
but that Lily’s heart was full of her lover, and that Mrs. Dale, though 
she had given her cordial consent to the marriage, felt that she had but 
few points of sympathy with her future son-in-law. She had never said, 
even to herself, that she disliked him ; nay, slie had sometimes declared 
to herscll that she was fond of him. But, in truth, he was not a man 
after her own heart. He was not one who could ever be to her as her 
own son and her own child. 

But she and Bell would pass hours togetlier talking of Lily’s prospccis. 
“ It seems so strange to me,” said Mis. Dale, “ that she of all girls should 
have been fancied by such a man as Mr. Crosbie, or that she ^lould have 
liked him. I cannot imagine Lily living in London.” 

** If he is good and affectionate to her die will be hap|y wherever he 
is,” said Bell. 

“ I hope so ; — I’m sure I hope so. But it seems as though sh^will bo 
so far separated from us. It is not the distance, but the manner of life 
which makes the separation. I hope you’ll never be taken so far from me.” 

“ I don’t think I bball allow myself to be taken up to London,” said 
Bell, laughing. But one can never tell. If I ilo you must follow us, 
mamma.” 

“ I do not want another Mr. Crosbie for you, dear.” 

“ But perhaps I may want one for myself. Ton need not trembic 
quite yet, however, Apollos do not c<mio thii tmd ei ery day.” 

“Poor Lily I Do jou remember when she fiffet ‘called him Apollo 7 
I do, well. I remmibcr his coming here the day after Bernard brought 
him down, and how you were playing on tlie lawn, while I wasi in the 
other garden. I little thoiiglit then what it would come to.” 

“ But, mamma, } ou don’t regret it ? ” 

“ Not if it’s to make her happy. If she can be happy with liim, of 
course I shall not regret it ; not though he were to take her to the woihVs 
end away from us. What else have I to look for but that she and you 
should both be happy ? ” 

“ Men in London ore happy with their wives os well as men in tlio 
country.” 

“ Oh, yes ; of all women I should be the first to acknowledge that.” 

“ And as to Adolphus himself, 1 do not know why we dsould distrust 
him.” 

“ No, my dear ; there is no reason. If I did distrust I should not 

have given so ready an assent to the marriage. But, nevt^hdefis— 

“ The truth is, you don’t like him, mamma.” 
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“Not «o cordially as I hope I may like any man whom you may 
choose for your husband.” 

And Lily, though she said nothing on the subject to Mrs. Dale, folt 
that her mother was in some degree estranged from her. Crosbie’s name 
was frequently mentioned betrveen them, but in the tone of Mrs. Dale’s 
voice, and in her manner when she spoke of him, there was lacking that 
enthubiasm and heartiness which real sympathy would have produced. 
Lily did not analyse her own feelings, or closely make inquiry as to 
those of her mother, but she perceived that it was not all as she would 
have wished it to have been. “ I know mamma does not love him,” slie 
said to Bell on the evening of the day on which she received Crosbie’s 
first letter. 

“ Not as you do, Lily ; but she does love him.” 

“ Not as I do 1 To say that is nonsense. Bell ; of course she does not 
love him as I do. But the tnith is she does not love him at all. Do 
you think I cannot see it ? ” 

“ I’m afraid that you sec too much.” 

“ She never says a word against him ; but if she really liked him she 
would sometimes say a word in his favour. I do not tliink she would 
ever mention his name unless you or I spoke of him before her. If she 
did not approve of him, why did she not say so sooner ? ” 

“ That’s hardly fair upon mamma,” said Bell, with some eamestne*®. 
“ She does not disapprove of him, and she never did. You know mamma 
well enough to be sure that she would not interfere with us in such a 
matter without very strong reason. As regards Mr, Crosbio, she gave 
her consent without a moment’s hesitation.” 

“ Yes, she did.” 

“ IIow can you say, then, that she disapproves of him 7 ” 

“ I didn’t mean to find fault with mamma. Perhaps it will come all 
right.” 

“ It will come all right.” But Bell, though she made this very satis- 
factory promise, was as well aware as either of the others that the family 
would be divided when Crosbie should have married Lily and taken her 
off to London. 

On tho following morning Mrs. Dale and JBell were sitting together. 
Lily was above in her own room, either writing to her lover, or reading 
his letter, or thinking of him, or working for him. In some way she was 
employed on his behalf, and with this object she was alone. It was now 
the middle of October, and the fire was lit in Mrs. Dale’s draWing-room. 
The window which opened upon the lavm was closed, the hesvy curhdns 
had been put back in their places, and it had been acknowledged as an 
unwelcome Sict that the last of the summer was over. This was always 
a sorrow to Mrs. Dale ; but it is one bf those sorrows which htadly admit 
of open espression. 

“ Bdl,” she said, looking up suddenly ; “there’s your uncle at^the 
window. Let him in.” For noW) since the putting up of Ike aofrtaini^ 
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the wiikdow Lad been bolted as well ns closed. So Boll got up, and 
opened a paaaage for the squire’s entrance. It was not often that he came 
down in this way, and when he did do bo it was generally for some 
purpose which liad been expressed before. 

“ What ! fires already ? ** said he. ** I never have fires at the other 
house in the morning till the first of November. I like to see a spark in 
the grate after dinner.” 

‘‘ I like a fire when I’m cold,” said Mrs. Dale. But this was a subject 
on which the squire and Lis sister-in-law had diflered before, and as 
Mr. Dale had some business in hand, he did not now choose to waste his 
energy in supporting his own views on the question of fires. 

Bell, iny dear,” said he, “ I want to speiik to your mother for a 
minute or t^vo on a matter of business. You wouldn’t mind leaving us 
for a little while, would you ? ” Whereupon Bell collected up her woik 
and went upstairs to her sister. “ Uncle Christopher is below with 
mamma,” said she, “ talking about business. 1 8uj>po8C it is something 
to do with your maniage.” Bui Bell was wrong. The squire’s visit had 
no reference to Lily’s maniage. 

Mrs. Dale did not move or speak a word when Bell was gone^ though 
it was evident that the squire paused in order that she might Aak some 
question of him. Mary,” said he, at last, I’ll tell you what it is that I 
have come to sfiy to you.” Whereupon she put the piece of needlework 
which was in her hands down upon tho work-basket before her, and 
settled herself to listen to him. 

I wish to speak to you about Bell.” 

“ About Bell 7 ” said Mrs. Dale, as though much surprised that he 
should have anything to say to her respecting her eldest daughter. 

** Yes, about Bell. Here’s Lily going to be married, and it Will bo 
well that Bell should be married too.” 

“ I don’t see that at all,” said Mrs. Dale. “ I aim by no means in a 
hurry to* be i id of her.” 

No, I dare sjiy not. But, of course, you only regaid her welfare, 
and I can tiuly say that I do the same. There would be no necessity for 
hurry as to a marriage for her under ordinary circumstances, but there 
may be circumstances to make such a thing desirable, and I think that 
there arc.” It was evident from tlie squire’s tone and manner tliat he 
was very much in earnest ; but it was also evident that he found some 
difficulty in oi»ening out the budget with which he had prepared himself. 
He hesitated a little in his voice, and seemed to be almost nervous. 
Mrs. Dale, with some little spice of ill-nature, altogether abstained from 
assisting him. She was jealous of interference from him about her girls, 
and though she was of course bound to listen to him, she did so with a 
prejudice ogainst and almost with a resolve to op{K )80 anything that he 
might say. When he hod finished his little speech about circumfitances, 
the squire paused again; but Mrs. Dale still sat silent, with her eyes 
fixed upon bis iace. 
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“ I love your children very deai‘]y,” Baid he, ** though I believe you 
hardly give me credit for doing so.” 

“ I am sure you do/* said Mrs. Dale, and they are both well aware 
of it.” 

** And I am very anxious that they should be comfortably established 
in life. I have no children of my own, and those of my two brothers are 
everything to me.” 

Mrs. Dale had always considered it as a matter of course that Bernard 
should be the squire’s heir, and had never felt that her daughters had 
any claim on that score. It was a well understood thing in the family 
that the senior male Dale should have all the Dale property and all the 
Dale money. She fully recognized even the propriety of such an 
arrangement. But it seemed to her that the squire was almost guilty 
of hypocrisy in naming liis nephew and his two nieces together, as though 
they were the joint heirs of his love. Bernard was his adopted son, and 
no one had begrudged to the uncle the right of making such adoption. 
Bernard was everything to him, and being his heir was bound to obey 
him in many things. But her daughters were no more to him than any 
nieces might be to any uncle. He had nothing to do with their disposal 
in marriage ; and the mother’s spirit was already up in arms and prepared 
to do battle for her own independence, and for that of her children. “ If 
Bernard would marry well,” said she, “ I have no doubt it would be 
a comfort to you,” — ^meaning to imply theiehy that the squire had no 
right to trouble himself about any other marriage. 

** That’s just it,” said the squire. “ It would be a great comfort to 
me. And if he and Bell could make up their minds together, it would, 
I should think, be a great comfort to you also.” 

“ Bernard and Bell ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Dale. No idea of such a union 
had ever yet come upon her, and now in her surprise she sat silent. 
She had always liked Bernard Dale, having felt for him more family 
affection than for any other of the Dale family beyond her owif* hearth, 
lie had been very intimate in her house, having made himself almost 
as a brother to her girls. But she had never thought of him as a husband 
for either of them. 

“ Then Bell has not spoken to you about it ? ” said the squire. 

“ Never a word.” 

“ And you had never thought about it? ” 

** Certainly not.” 

“I have thought about it a great deal. For some years I have 
always been thinking of it. I have set my heart upon it, and shall 
be very unhappy if it cannot be brought about. They are both very 
dear to me, -Nearer than anybody else. If I could see them man and 
wife, 1 should not much care then how soon I left the old place to 
them.” 

There was a purer touch of feeling in this than the squire had ever 
before Bho^vn in his sister-in-law’s presence, and more heartiness than the 
voL. vn. — Tuo. 39, 16. 
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had given him the credit of possesdztg. And Ate oonid not but aoknow** 
ledge to herse^ that her own child was inoladed in this imexpected warmth 
of *loTc, and that slie was bound at any rate to entertain some gratitude 
for such kindness. 

It is good of you to think of her,” said the mother ; very good.” 

I think a great deal about her,” said the squire. ** But that does 
not much matter now. The fact is, that she has declined Bernard’s 
offer.” 

“ Has Bernard offered to her ? ” 

So he tells me ; and she has refused hii^. It may psriia^ be 
natural that she Aould do so, never having taught herself to look at him 
in the light of a lover. I don’t blame her at all. I am not angry 
with her.” 

Angry with her ! No. You can hardly be angry with licr for 
not being in love with her cousin.” 

say that 1 am not angiy with her. But I think she might 
undertake to consider the question. You would like such a match, 
would you not ? ” 

Mrs. Dale did not at first make any answer, but began to revolve 
the thing in her mind, and to look at it in various points of view. There 
was a great deal in such an arrangement which at the first sight recom- 
mended it to her very sWungly. All the local circumstances W'cre in its 
favour. * As regarded herself it would promise to her all that she had 
ever desired. It would give her a prospect of seeing very much of Lily ; 
for if Bell wore settled at the old family house, Orosbie would naturally 
be much with Lis friend. She liked Bernard also ; and for a moment 
or two fancied, as she turned it all over in her mind, that even yet, if 
such a marriage were to take place, there might grow up somethin^, like 
true regard between her and the old squire. How happy would be her 
old age in that small house, if Bell with her children were living so close 
to her ! 

Well ?” said the squire, who was looking very intently into her face. 

** I was thinking,” siiid Mrs. Dale. ** Do you say that she has already 
refused him ? ” 

** I am afraid she has; but then you know — ” 

It must of course be left for her to judge.” 

If you mean that she cannot be made to marry her couAn, of course 
we ail know she can’t.” 

“ I mean rather more, than that.” 

** What do you mean, then ? ” 

That the matter must be left altogether to her own decision ; that 
no persuasion must be used by you or me. If he can pcnniade hei*} 
indeed — 

“ Yes, exactly. He must persuade her. I quite agree with yoti that 
he should have liberty to plead his own cause. Bui look you here, 
Mary ; — she has always been a very good child to you—-” 
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indeed fthe has.** 

“And a word from you would go a long way with her, — as it ought. 
If she knows that you would like her to marry her cousin, it will make 
her think it her duty ” 

“ Ah ! but that is just what I cannot try to make her think.” 

“ Will you let me speak, Mary ? You take me up and scold me 
before the words are half out of my mouth. Of course I know that in 
these days a young lady is not to be compelled into marrying anybody; 
—not but that, as far as I can see, they did better than they do now when 
they had not quite so much of their own way.” 

“ I never w^ould take upon iny‘<* If to ask a child to marry any 
man.” 

“ But you may explain to her that it is ht r duty to give such a 
proposal much thought before it is absolutely refused. A girl either is 
in love or she ia not. If she is, she is ready to jump down a man’s 
tliroat; and that was the case with Lily.” 

“ She never thought of man till he had proposed to her fully.” 

“ AVcll, nevei mind now. But if a girl ia not in love, she thinks she 
is bound to swear and declare that she never will be so.” 

“I dem’t tliink Bell ever declared anytliing of the kind.” 

“ Yea, she did. She told Bernard th.at she didn’t love liim and couldn’t 
love him, — and, in fict, that she wouldn’t think anything more about it. 
Now, Maiy, that’s what I call being headstrong and positive. I don't 
want to drive lici, and I d<*n’t want you to drive her. But here is aii 
arrangement which for her will be a very good one; you must admit 
that. We all know that she is on txcclicnt terms with Bernard. It 
isn’t as though they had been falling out and hating each other all their 
lives. She told him that she 'was very fond of him, and talked non.sense 
about being his sister, and all that.” 

“ I don’t sec that it nonsense at all.” 

“ Yes, it w’as nonsense, — on such nn occasion. If a man asks a 
gill to marry him, he doesn’t want her to talk to him about being liis 
sister, I think it is nonsense. If she would only consider about it 
properly blio w'ould soon learn to love liini.” 

“ That lesson, if it be learned at all, must be learned without any 
tutor.” 

“ You won’t do anything to help me then ? ” 

‘ I will, at any rate, do nothing to mar you. And, to teU the truths 
1 must think over the matter fully before I can decide what I had better 
say to Bell about it. From her not speaking to me 

** I think she ought to have told you.” 

“No, Mr. Dale. Had she accepted him, of course she would Tiave 
told me. Had she thought of doing so she might probably have consttllad 
me. But if she made up her mind that she must rqiect him ” 

“ She oughtn’t to have made up her mind.” 

“ But if she did, it seems natural to me that she should speak of it to 
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no one. She might probably think that Bernard would be as well pleased 
that it should not be known.” 

“ Psha, — ^known 1 — of course it will be known. As you want time to 
consider of it, I will say nothing more now. If she were my daughter, I 
shoiild have no hesitation in telling her what I thought beat for her 
welfare.” 

I have none ; though I may have some in making up my mind as 
to what is best for her welfare. But, Mr. Dale, you may be sure of this ; 
I will speak to her very earnestly of your kindness and loti* for her. 
And I wish you would believe that I feel your regard for her very 
strongly.” 

In answer to this he merely shook his head, and hummed and 
hawed. “ You would be glad to see them married, as regards yourself? ” 
he asked. 

“ Certainly I would,” said Mrs. Dale. “ I have always liked Bernard, 
and I believe my girl would be safe with him. But then, you see, it’s a 
question on which my oun likings or dislikings should not have any 
bearing.” 

And so they parted, the squire making hia way back kgain through 
the drawing-room window. lie was not above half-pleased with his 
interview ; but then he was a man for whom half-pleasure almost sufficed, 
lie rarely indulged any expectation that people would make themselves 
agreeable to him. Mrs. Dale, since she had come to the Small House, 
had never been a source of satisfaction to him^ but he did not on that 
account regret that he had biought her thero. He was a constant man ; 
urgent in carrying out his own plans, but not sanguine in doing so, and 
by no means apt to expect that all things would go smooth with him. 
He had made up his mind that his nephew and his niece should be 
married, end, should he ultimately fail in this, such would pro- 

bably embitIWNhis future life ; — but it was not in tho nature ol ;the man 
to be angry in the meantime, or to fume and scold because he met with 
Composition. Hehil4^1^ 1^* loved Bdl dearly. So he did, 

though he seldom spoke to her with much show of ^eial rqpitdi and 
never was soft and tender with her* But, on the other hand, he did not 
now love her the leas because she opposed his wishes. He was a oonstant, 
undemonstrative roan, given rather to brooding than to thinking ; harder 
in his words than in hia thoughts, with more of heart than others believed, 
or that^be himseH knew ; but, above all, he was a man who having ouce 
desired a thing would desire it always. . 

Mr*. Dale, when she was left alone, began to turn over the question in 
her mind in a much fiillcr manner than the squire’s presence had 
as yet made possible for her. Would not such a marriage os tbb be for 
them rJll the happiest domeslto arrangement which eireumstances could 
afford ? Her daUgjblar would have no fortune, but here would be prepared 
for her all the eowjB f t s which fortune can give. She would be received 
kkto her uncle’s hnstoe, not as some penniless, portionless bride whom 
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Bernard might hare married and l^^ught home, but aa the wife whom of 
all others Bernard’s friends had thought desirable for him. And then, as 
regarded Mrs. Dale herself, there would be nothing in such a marriage 
which would not be delightful to her. It would give a realization to aM 
her dreams of future happiness. 

But, as she said to heiself over and over again, aH that must go AHr 
nothing. It must be for Bell, and for her only, to answer Bemard)ilr 
question. In her mind there was something sacred in that idea of lotb. 
She would regard her daughter almost as a castaway if she were to marry 
any man without absolutely loving him, — loving him as Lily loved her 
loi er, with all her heart and all her strength. 

With such a conviction as this strong upon her, she felt that she could 
not say much to Bell that "w ould be of any service. 


CilAPTEU XX. 

Dr. CnoFTS. 

If there was anything in the world as to which Isabella Dale was quite 
certain, it was this — that she was not in love with Dr. Crofls. As to 
being in love uith her cousin Bernard, she had never had occasion to ask 
herself any question on that head. She liked him very well, but she had 
never thought of marrying him ; and now, when he made his proposal, 
she could not bring herself to think of it. But as regards Dr. Crofts, she 
had thought of it, and had made up her mind ; — in the manner above 
described. 

It may be said that she could not have been justified in discussing 
the matter even within her own bosom, unless authorized to do so by 
Dr. Crofts himself. Let it then be considered that Dr. Crofts had given 
her borne such authority. This may be done in more ways than one; 
and Miss Dale could not have found herself asking herself questions about 
him, unless there had been fitting occasion for her to do so. 

The profesfflon of a medical man in a small provincial town is not 
often one which gives to its owner in early life a large income. Perhaps 
in no career has a man to work harder for what he earns, or to do more work 
without earning anything. It has sometimes seemed to me as though the 
youiig doctors and the old doctocs had agreed to divide between them the 
different results of their profession, — the young doctors doing all the work 
and the old doctors taking all tlie money. If this be so it may account 
for that appearance of premature gravity which is borne by so nuioy of 
the medical profession. Under such an arrangement a man may be exenied 
for a desire to put away childish things very early in life. 

Dr. Crofts had now been practising in Guestwick nearly sjsven yearn, 
having settled himself in that town when he was twenty*thm years old, 
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und being e% tbis period about tbirtjr. During ihoie eeven jem bis 
sbitji, gud indi^tij had been bo fully admitted that he had succeeded in 
obtaining the medical care of all the paupers in the union, for which work 
iifiL was paid at the rate of one hundred pounds a year. He was also 
assistaat'-surgeon at a small hospital which was maintained in that town, 
and held two or three other similar public positions, all of which attested 
^is respectability and general prohciency. They, moreover, thoroughly 
saVcd him from any of the dangers of idleness ; but, unfor^ately, they 
did not enable him to regard himself as a successful professional man. 
Whereas old Dr. Gruden, of whom but few people spoke well, had made a 
fortune in Guestwick, and even still drew from the ailments of the town 
a considerable and hardly yet decreasing income* Now this waa hard upon 
Dr. Crofts — unless there was existing some such Avell-undesrs^ood arrange- 
inent as that above named. 

He had been knowm to the family of the Dales long previous to his 
settlement at Guestwick, and had been very intimate with them fiom that 
time to tlie present day. Of all the men, young or old, whom Mrs. Dale 
counted among her intimate fiicnds, he was the one uhom she most 
tnisted and admired. And lie was a man to be trusted by those 
who knew him well. He was not bright and always ready, ns was 
Cro&bie, nor had he all thc^ practical worldly good sense of Bernard Dale. 
In mental power I doubt' whether he was Buperior to John Eames; — to 
John Eames, such as he mi|^t become when the period of his hobblede- 
boyhood should have altogether passed away. But Croils, compared with 
the other three, as they all weie at present, was a man more to be trusted 
than any of them. And there was, moreover, about him an occasional 
dash ol humour, without wliich Mrs. Dale would hardly have regarded 
him with that thorough liking which slie had for him. But it n*as a 
quiet humour, apt to show its<']f when lie had but one fi lend with him, 
rather than in general society. Ciosbie, on the other hand, would be 
mucli more bright among a dozen, than he could with a single com- 
panion. Bernard Dale was never bright ; and os for Johnny Eames ; 

but in this matter oi brightness, Johnny Eames had not yet shown to the 
Avorld what his cliaractcr might be. 

It was now two years ainco Crufts had boen called upon for medical 
advice on behalf of his friend Mrs. Dale. She had then been ill for a long 
period — >8ome two or three months, and Dr. Crofls had been frequent in 
his visits at Allington. At that time he become very intimate with 
Mrs. Dale's daugliters, and especially so with the eldest. Young unmar- 
ried doctors ought perhaps to be excluded from houses in which there are 
young ladies. 1 know, at any rate, that many sage matrons hold very 
strongly to that opinion, thinking, no doubt, that doctors ought to get 
themselves married before they venture to begin working for a Uviag. 
Mrs. Dale, perhaps, regarded her own girls mb still merely dhildren, for 
Bell, the elder, was then hardly eighteen ; or j^haps she heU imprudent 
and heterodox opinions on this subjeot; or it may be that slie selfish^ 
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preferred Dr. Groita» 'with all the danger to her ehihh^Uy to Dr. Grufiezii 
with all the danger to boraelf. But the reaolt waa that the young doctor 
one day informed himeelf, as he was riding back to Oueid;wick, that much 
of his happiness in this world would depend on his boiz^ able to marry 
Mrs. Dale's eldest daughter. At that time his total income amounted to 
little more than two hundred a year» and be had resoiTed within his own 
mind that Dr. Gmffen was esteemed as muck the better doctor by the 
general public opinion of Guestwick, and that Dr. Grudto's sandy-haired 
assistant would even have u better chance of success in the town than 
himself, should it eyer come to pass that the doctor was esteemed too old 
for personal practice. Crofls had no fortune of his own, and he was 
a\\ai'e that Miss Dale had none* Then, under those circumstances, what 
was he to do ? 

It is not necessary that tie should inquire at any great length into 
those love passages of the doctoral Ult which took pUce three years before 
the commenoemant of this naiTative. Bi iBade no declaration to Bell ; 
but Bell, young as she was, understood well Bhat he would lain have 
done so, had not his courage &iled him, or rather had not his prudence 
prevented him. To Mrs. Dalo he did speak, nut openly avowing his 
love even to her, but hinting at it, and then talking to her of his 
unsatisfied hopes and professional disappointments. It is not that 
I complain of being poor as I am,*’ said he ; or at any rate, not so poor 
that my poverty must be any source of discomfort to me; but I could 
hardly marr> with such an income as I have at present,” 

But it will increase, will it not 7 ” said Mrs. Dale. 

It may some day, when I am becoming an old man,” be said. But 
of what use will it he to me then ? ” 

Mis. Dale could not tell him that, as far as her voice in the matter 
went, he was welcome to woo her daughter and marry her, poor as 
he was, and doubly poor as they would both be together on such a 
pittance. He had not even mentioned Bell’s name, and had lie done so 
shf' could only have bade him wait and hope. After that he said nothing 
further to her upon the subject. To Bell he spoke no word of overt love; 
but on an autumn day, when Mrs. Dale was already convalescent, and the 
repetition of his professional visits had become unnecessary, he got her 
to walk with him through the half-hidden shrubbery paths, and then 
told her things which he should never have told her, if he really wiidied 

bind her heart to his. He repeated that stoiy of his income, and 
c> plained to her that his poverty was only grievous to him in that it 
prevented him from thinking of marriage. ^*1 suppose it must,” said 
Bell. I should think it wrong to ask any lady to shore suoh an income 
as mine,” said he. Whereupon Bell had suggested to him that some 
ladies had incomes of fheir own, and that he might in that way get over 
the difficulty.. I should be afraid of myself in marrying a girl with 
money,” said he ; besides, that is altogether out of the question now.” 
Of course Bell did not ask him why it was out of the question, and for 
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a time th^j went on walking in silence. ia a liard thing to do/* 
he then said, — not looking at her, but looking at the gravel on which 
he stood. It is a hard thing to do, but I will determine to think of it 
no further. 1 believe a man may be as happy single as he may married, 
•^almost.*’ Perhaps more so/* said Bell. Then the doctor left her, 
and Bell, as I have said before, made up her mind with great firmness 
that she was not in love with him. I may certainly say that there was 
nothing in the world as to which she was so certain as she was of this. 

And now, in these days, Dr. Crofts did not come over to Allington 
very often. Had any of the family in the Small House been ill, he 
would have been there of course. The Squire himself employed the 
apothecaiy in the illage, or if higher aid was needed, would send for 
Dr. Gruffen. On the occasion of Mrs. Dale's party Crofts was there, 
having been specially invited ; but Mrs. £hii6*s special invitations to her 
friends were very few, and the doctor was, well aware that he must 
himself make occasion for 'goihg there if he desired to see the inmates 
of the house. But he Very rarely made such occasion, perhaps feeling 
that he was more in his element at the workhouse and the hospital. 

Just at this time, however, he made one veiy great and unexpected 
step towards success in his profession. He was gteatly surprised one 
momiifg by bemg summoned to the Manor House t6 attend upon Lord 
Dc Guest. The family at the Manor had employed Dr. Grufien for the 
last thirty yeais, and Crofts, when he received the earl's message, could 
hardly believe the words, The earl ain't vciy bad,” said the servant, 
but he would be glad to see you if possible a Httie^befora dinner/' 
You’re sure he wants to see me ?” said Crofts. 

“ Oh, yes; I'm sure enough of that, sir.” 

It wasn’t Dr. Gruffen ? ” 

“No, sir; it wasn't Dr. Gruffen. I believe his lordship's had about 
enough of Dr. Gruffen. The doctor took to chafiing his lordship 
one day.” 

“ Chaffed his lordship «his hands and feet, and that sort of thing? ” 
suggested the doctor. 

“ Hands and feet !** said the man. “ Lord bless you, sir, he poked 
his fun at him, just as though he was nobody. 1 didn't hear, but 
Mrs. Connor says that my lord's back was up terribly high.” And 
BO Dr. Crofts got on his horse and rode up to Guestwick Manor* 

The earl was alone, Lady Julia having already gone to Courcy Castle. 
“ How d'ye do, how d'ye do I ” said the earl. “ I'm not very ill, but I 
want to get a little advice from you. It's quite a trifle, but I thought 
it well to sec somebody Whereupon Dr. Crofts of course declared that 
he was happy to wait upon his lordship. 

“ I ktmw all about you, yon know/’ said the earl. ** Your grand* 
mother StMilatd was a very old friend of sny aunt's. Ton don't temem* 
ber La^ Jonilma? ” 

“ Noj^’^wid Crofts. “ I never had ^t honour/’ 
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An eaccelient old womaOi nnd knew your grahdmother Stoddard 
wdL You see, Gruffen has been attending us fear 1 don't know how 
Udsny yeai*8; but upon my word — " and then the eaii stopped 
himself* 

‘*It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” edd Grofts, with 
a slight laugh. 

“ Perhaps it’ll blow me some good, for Grnffim never did me any. 
The foot is this ; Tm very well, you know ;*^as strong as a horse.” 

“ You look pretty well.” 

“ No man could be better, — ^not of my age. I’m sixty, you know.” 

You don’t look as though you were ailing.” 

** I'm always out in the open air, and that, I take it, is the best thing 
for a man.” 

“ There’s nothing like plenty of exercise, certainly.” 

And I'm always taking exercise,’* said the earl. There isn’t a man 
about the place works much harder than I do. And, let me tell you, sir, 
when you undertake to keep six or seven hundred acies of land in 
your own hand, you must look after it, unless you mean to lose money 
by it.” 

** I’ve always heard that your lordship is a good farmer.” 

“ Well, yes ; wherever the fitiss may grow about my place, it doesn’t 
grow under my feet. You won’t often hnd me in bed at six o’clock, I 
can tell you.” 

After this Dr, Crofts ventured to ask his lordship ns to what special 
physical deficiency his own aid was invoked at the present time. 

Ah, I was just coming to that,” said the earl. ** They tell me it’s a 
very dangerous practice to go to sleep after dinner.” 

It’s not very uncommon at any rate,” said the doctor. 

” 1 suppose not; but Lady Julia is always at me about it. And, to 
tell the truth, I think I sleep almost too sound when I get to my arm- 
chair in the drawing-room. Sometimes my sister really can’t wake me; 
—so, at least, she says.” 

** And how’s your appetite at dinner ? ” 

** Ob, I’m quite right .there. 1 never eat any luncheon, you know, 
and enjoy my dinner thoroughly. Then I drink three or four glasses of 
port wine ” 

“ And feel deepy afterwards ? ” 

** That’s just it,” said the earl. 

It is not perhaps necessary that we sliould inquire what was the exact 
nature of the doctor’s advice; but it was, at any rate, given in such a 'way 
that the earl said he would be glad to see him again. 

** And look here, Doctor Crofts, I’m all alone just at present. {Oppose 
you come over and dine with me to-morrow; then, if I Aould go to 
you know, you'll be able to let me know whether Lady Svj&k doean't 
mtaggerate. Just between ourselves, I don’t quite believe aU she aqre 
about my—my monngf you know.” 
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Whether it was that the earl restrained his appetite whcm at dinner 
under the doctor’s eyes, or whether the mid-day mutton chop which had 
been ordered for him liad the desired effect, or whether the doctor’s con- 
versation was more lively than that of the Lady Julia, we will not say; 
but the earl, on the evening m question, was triumphant. As he sat in 
his easy- chair after dinner he hardly winked above once or twice; and 
when he had taken the lai^e bowl of tea, which he usually swallowed in 
a semi-somnolent condition, he was quite lively. 

Ah, yes,” he said, jumping up and rubbing his eyes ; “ I think X do 
feel lighter. I enjoy a snooze alter dinnm:; I do indeed; 1 like it; but 
then, when one comes to go to bed, one does it in suoh a sneaking soit 
of way, as though one were in disgrace ! Aud my sister, she thinks it a 
crime — literally a sin, to go to sleep in a chair. Nobody ever caught 
her napping ! By-thc-by, Dr. Crofts, did you know that Mr. Ciosbio 
whom Bernard Dale brought down to Allington ? Lad^ Julia and he 
are staying at the same house now.’* 

I met him once at Mrs. Dale's.” 

“ Going to marry one of the giils, isn’t he ? ” 

Whereupon Dr. Crofts explained that Mr Ciosbic wa^ engaged to 
Lilian Dale. 

** Ah, yes ; a nice girl, I’m told. You know all those Dales areoon- 
ueanoQS of ours. My sister Fanny mariied their uncle Orlando* Uy 
brother-in-law doesn’t like travelling, and so I don’t see very mueh of 
him ; but of course I’m inteiestcd about the iamily.” 

They’re very old friendr of mine,” said Gmfta. 

** Yes, I daresay. There are two girls, asra there not ? ” 

‘‘Yes, two.” 

** And Miss Lily is the youngest^ There’s nothing about the «*b]er 
one getting married, is there 7 ” 

** I’ve not heard anything of it.” 

very pretty she is, too. I rememb^ seeing her at her 
uncle’s last year. I shouldn’t wonder if she were to marry her cousin 
Bemard. lie is to have the prt^rty, you know ; and he’s my nephew.” 

** I’m not quite sfire that it’s a good thing for ocusins to man 7 ,” said 
Crofts. 

They do, you know, very often ; and it suits some iSunily arrange- 
ments. I suppose Dale must provide for them, and that Would take one 
off his hands without any trouble.” 

Dt/Giefe didn’t ena^y see the matter in this light, but he was not 
anxious to argue it vesy ohmly with the earl. The younger one,” he 
said, has provided for hemstf.” 

What ; by fettiog a husband ? But I suppose Dale most give her 
something* Vhey’re not married yet, you know, and, from what I 
hear, that frUnw may prove a slippery oustonMw He’ll not marry her 
unless eld Dele gives hmr someditng. You’ll see if he doeti I’m Md 
that he has got another siring to his bow it CoUrcy Oaslle.” 
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Soon nftor this^ Croifai took liii bar^e and rode homoi haying promised 
the earl that he wonld dine with him again before long, 

** It*]} be a great oonyenienoe to me if you*d come about that time/’ 
said the earl, ^^and ae /ou*re a bachelor perhaps you. won’t mind it. 
You’ll come on Thursday at seven, will you 7 Take care of yourself. 
It’s as dark as pitch. John, go and open the first gates for Dr. Croflts.” 
And then the earl took himself off to bed. 

Crofts, as he rode home, could not keep his mind from thinking of 
the two girls at Allington. He’ll not marry her unless old Dale gives 
her something.” Had it come to that with the world, that a man must 
be bribed into keeping his engagement with a lady 7 Was there no 
romance left among mankind, — no feeing of chivalry 7 He’s got another 
string to his bow at Courcy Castle,” said the earl; and his lordship 
seemed to be in no degree shocked af> he said it. It was in this tone that 
men spoke of women now-a-days, and yet he himself had felt such awe of 
the girl he loved, and such a fear lest he might ii]jure her in her worldly 
position, th.'it he had not daied to tell her that he loved her. 


CHAPTEB XXr. 

John Eames encoxjntehs two Adventures and displays orEat 
Courage in both. 

Lily thought that her lover’s letter was all that it should be. She was 
not quite aware what might be the course of post between Oourcy and 
Allington, and had not, therefore, felt very grievously disappointed when 
the letter did not come on the very first day. She had, however, in the 
coui'se of the morning walked down to the post^c^oe, in order that she 
might be sure that it was not remaining there. 

Why, miss, they be all delivered ; you know that,” said Mrs. Crump, 
the post-mistress, 

** But one might be left behind, I thought.” 

John Postman went up to the house this very day, with a newi^aper 
for your mamma. I can’t make letters for people if folks don’t write 
them.” 

**But they are left behind sometimes, Mrs. Crump. Ha wouldn't 
come up with one letter if he’d got nothing else for anybody in the 
street.” 

« Indeed but he would then. I wouldn’t let him leave a letter here 
no how, nor yet a paper. It's no good you’re coming down here for letteta, 
Miss Lily. If he don’t write to you, 1 can't make him do it»” And eo 
poor Lily went home disoomfbi^. 

But the letter oame on the next morning, and all was right. Aoooidilg 
to her judgmtot it hoked nothing, either in fulness or in aSsotion* When 
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lie told her how he had planned his early dq)arture in order that he 
might avoid the pain of parting with her on the last moment, she smiled 
and pressed the paper, and rejoiced inwardly that she had got the better 
of him as to that maiia^uvre. And then she kissed the words which told 
her that he had been glad to have her with him at the last moment. 
When he declaied that he had been happier at AUington than he was at 
Courcy, she believed him thoroughly, and rejoiced that it should be so. 
And when lie accused himself of being worldly, she excused him, 
persuading herself that he was nearly perfect in this respect as in others. 
Of course a man living in London, and having to earn his bread out in 
the woild, must be more worldly than a coimtry girl ; but th^ fact of his 
being able to love such a giil, to choose such a one for Jus was not 

that alone sufficient proof that the world had not endftved him 7 ‘‘ My 

heart is on the AUington lawns,'’ he said; and then, as she read tlvo 
words, she kissed the pa|>er again. 

In her eyes, and to her ears, and to her heart, the letter was a 
beautiful letter. I believe there is no blus greater than that which a 
thorough love-letter gives to a girl who knows that in receiving it she 
commits no fault, — who can open it before her father and motlier with 
nothing more than the slight blush which the consciousness of her 
position gives her. And of aU love-letters the first must be the sweetest I 
What a value there is in every word I How each expression is scanned 
and turned to the best account ! With what importance are all those 
little phrases invested, which too soon become mere phrases, used as a 
matter of course. Crosbie had finished his letter by bidding God bless 
her ; and you too," said Lily, pressing the letter to her bosom. 

Does he say anything particular? " asked Mrs. Dale. 

“ Yes, mamma ; it's all very particular." 

« But there's nothing for the public ear." 

** He sends his love to you and Bell." 

** We are very much obliged to him." 

So yon ought to be. And he says that he went to church going 
through Barchestcr, and that the clergyman was the grandfather of that 
Lady Dnmbello. When he got to Courcy Castle Lady Dumbello was 
there." 

What a singular coincidence ! ” said Mrs. Dale. 

^ I won't teU you a word more about his letter," said Lily. So she 
foUed it up, and put it in her pocket. But os soon as she found herself 
alone in her own room, she had it out again, and read it over aosie half- 
a-dozen times. 

That was the occupation of her morning \ — that, and the manufaoturc 
of some very intricate piece of work which was intended for the adorn- 
ment of Mr. Crosbie's person. Her hands, however, were veiy fuU of 
work ; — or, rather, she intended that they diould be full. She would take 
with her to her new home, when she wal married, all maimer of house- 
hold gear, the produce of her owe industrjjr and economy. She bad 
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declared that she wanted to do something for her future husband, and 
she would begin that something at once. And in this matter she did 
not belie her promises to herself, or allow her good intentions to 
evaporate unaccomplished. She soon surrounded herself with harder 
tsiskn than those embroideied slippers with which riie indulged herself 
immediately after his departure. And Mrs. Dale and Bell, — though in 
their gentle way they laughed at ber,*-nevertheles8 they worked with 
her, sitting sternly to their long tasks, in order that Crosbie’s house 
might not be empty when their darling should go to take her place there 
as his wife. 

But it was absolutely neces^^ary that the letter should be answered. 
It would in her eyes have been a great sin to have let that day’s post go 
without carrying a letter from: her to Courcy Castle, — a sin of which she 
felt no temptation to be guilty. It was an exquisite pleasure to her to 
seat herself at her little table, with her neat desk and small appurtenances 
for epistle- craft, and to feel tliat she had a letter to write in which she had 
truly much to say. Hitheito her correspondence had been uninteresting 
and almost weak in its nature. From her mother and sister she had 
hardly yet been parted ; and though she had other friends, she had seldom 
found herself with very much to tell them by post. What could she 
communicate to Mary Eamts at Guestwrick, which should be in itself 
exciting as she wrote it. When she wrote to John Eames, and told 
“ Dear Jolin ” that mamma hoped to have the pleasure of seeing him to 
tea at such an hour, the work of wilting w^as of little moment to her, 
though the note wdien written became one of the choicest treasures of him 
to whom it was addressed. 

But now the mattei w^as very different. When she saw the words 
“ Dearest Adolphus ” on the paper before her, she was startled with their 
significance. “ And four months ago I had never even heard of him,** 
she said to herself, almost with awe. And now he was more to her, and 
nearer to her, than even was her sister or her mother ! She recollected 
how she had laughed at him behind his back, and called him a swell on 
the first day of his coming to the Small House, and how, also, she had 
striven, in her innocent way, to look her best when called upon to go out 
and walk with the stranger from London. lie was no longer a stranger 
n )w, but her own dearest friend. 

She had put down her pen tliat she might think of all this-— by no 
means for the Arst time — and then resumed it with a sudden start 
as though fearing that the postnlan might be in the village before 
her letter was fini^ed, Dearest Adolphus,— I need not tdl you how 
delighted 1 was when your letter mss brought to me this morning.*' 
But I will not repeat the whole of her letter here. She had no incident 
to relate, none even so interesting as that of Mr. Crosbie's enoounier with 
Mr. Harding at Barohester. She had met no Lady Dumbello, and had no 
counterpart to Lady Alezandrina, of whom, as a firiend, Ae could si^ a 
word in praise. John Eames's name she did not mention, knowing tiiat 
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4ohn Eamea was not a favourite with Mr. Crosbie ; nor had she anything 
to say of John Eames, that had not been already said. He had, indeed, 
promised to come over to Allington ; but this visit had not been made 
when Lily wrote her first letter to Crosbie. It was a sweet, good, honest 
love-letter, full of assurances of unalterable affection and unlimited con- 
fidence, indulging in a little quiet fun as to the grandees of Courcy 
Castle, and ending with a promise that she would be happy and con* 
tented if she might receive his letters constantly, and live with the hope 
of seeing him at Christmas. 

“ I am in time, Mrs. Crump, am 1 not ? " slie said, as she walked into 
the post-office.” 

“ Of course you bo, — for the next half-hour. T* postman, — he baiu't 
stirred from t’ ale’ us yet. Just put it into t’ box, wull ye?” 

** But you won't leave it there ?” 

“Leave it there 1 Did you ever hear the like of that? If you’ie 
afeared to put it in, }ou can take it away; that’s ail about it. Miss 
Lily.” And then Mrs. Crump turned away to her avocations at the 
washing-tub. Mrs. Cmmp had a bad temper, but perhaps she had some 
excuse. A separate cjill was made upon her time with reference to 
almost every letter brought to her office, and ibr all this, as she often told 
her friends in profound disgust, she received as salary no more than 
“ tuppence fardeu a day. It don’t find me in shoe-leather ; no nioro 
don’t.” As ]Mrs. Crump was never seen out of her own house, unless it 
was in church once a month, this latter assertion about her slioc- leather, 
could hardly have been true. 

Lily had received another letter, and liad answered it iK'fore Eames 
made his promised visit to Allington. He, as will be remembered, had 
also had a correspondence. lie had answered Mi^s lloper’s letter, and 
had since that been living in fear of two things ; in a lesser fear of some 
terrible rejoinder from Amelia, and in a greater fear of a more terrible 
visit from his lady-love. Were she to swoop down in very truth upon 
his Guestwick home, and declare herself to his mother and sister as 
las affianced bride, what mode of escape would then be left for him ^ 
But this she had not yet done, nor had she even answered his cruel 
missive* 

“ What an ass I am to be afraid of her ! ” he said to himself as he 
walked al^ng tmder the elms of Guestwick manor, which overspread the 
road to Aiiiagtoa«> When he first went over to Allington after his return 
home, he had nmunted hiim^lf on horseback, and had gone forth brilliant 
withapuTS^ and tnuting somewhat to the glories of his dress and gloves. 
But he had tjnm.known nothing of Lily’s engagement. Now he was con- 
tented to walk| Md as he had taken ap bis slouched hat and stick in the 
pamge o£ his mother’s house, he had been very imlifierent as to bis 
appeasajuce. He walked qnickly along the road, taking for the first three 
miles ^lihade of the Guestwick elms, and keeping his feet on the broad 
greensward which ritirts the outside of the earl’s palings*. “What an 
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asB 1 am to be afraid of her !” And as he swung his big stick in liis 
hand, striking a tree here and there, and knocking the atones from his p.itli, 
he began to question himself in earnest, and to be ashamed of his position 
in the world. “ Nothing on earth shall make me marry her,” he said ; 
** not if they bring a dozen actions against mo. She knows as well as I 
do, that I have never intcndcMl to marry her. It*s a cheat from beginning 
to end. If she comes down here, 1*11 tell her so before my mother.” 
But as the vision of her sudden andval came before his eyes, he acknow- 
ledged to himself that he still held her in great fear. He had told her 
that he loved her. He had written as much as that. If taxed with so 
much, he must confess his sin. 

Then, by degrees, his mind turned away from Amelia Koper to Lily 
Dale, not giving him a prospect much more leplete with enjoyment tlian 
that other one. He had said that he would call at Allinglon befoichc 
returned to town, and he was now redeeming his promise. But he did 
not know why he shouM go there He felt that he should sit silent and 
abashed iii Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room, confessing by his demeanour that 
secret which it behoved hmi now to hide from every one. He could not 
talk easily before Lily, nor could he oi tlm only subject 

which would occupy Lis thoughts when in her presence. If indeed, he 

might j^nd her alone But. perhajis that might be worse ibr him than 

any other condition. 

When he was shown into the drawo*ng-room there was nobody there. 

They were here a minute ago, all three,” said the servant girl. If 
you’ll walk down the garden, Mr. Juhn, you’ll be sure to find some 
of ’em.” So John Eames, witli a little hesitation, walked down the 
garden. 

First of all he went the whole way round the walks, meeting nobody. 
Then he crossed the lawn, returning again to the farther end ; and there, 
emerging from the little path which Jed from the Great House, he encoun- 
tered Lily alone. “ Oh, John,” she said, “ how d’ye do ? I’m afraid you 
did not find anybody in the house. Mamma and Bell are with Hopkins, 
away in the large kitchen-garden.” 

“ I’ve just come over,” said Lames, “ because 1 promised. I said I’d 
come before I went back to London.” 

“ And they’ll be very glad to see you, and so am I, Shall we go after 
them into the other grounds ? But pci haps you walked over and are 
lired.” 

“ I did walk,” said Eames ; ** not that 1 am very tired.” But in truth 
he did not wish to go after Mrs. Dale, though he was altogether at a loss 
as to what he would say to Lily while remaining with her. He had &noied 
that he would like to have some opportunity of speaking to her ah^e 
before he went away ; — of making some special use of the last interview 
which he should have with her before slie became a married woman* But 
now the opportunity was there, and he imrdty dared to avail himself 
of it. 
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You'll stay and dine with us,’' said Lily. 

“ No, Fll not do that, for I especinlly told my mother that I would be 
back.” 

“ I’m sure it was very good of you to walk so far to see us. If you 
really are not tired, I think we will go to mamma, as she would be very 
sorry to miss you.” 

This bhe said remembering at the moment what had been Crosbie’s 
injunctions to lier about John Eames. But John had resolved that 
^ would say those words Avhich he had come to speak, and that, as Lily 
ms there with him, he would avail himself of the chance which fortune 
h^d given him. 

“ I don’t think I’ll go into the squire’s garden,” he said. 

“ Uncle Christopher is not there, lie is about the farm some- 
where.” 

“ If you don’t mind, Lily, I think 1*11 stay here. I suppose they’ll be 
back soon. Of course I should like to see them before I go away to 
London. But, Lily, I came over now chiefly to see you. It was you who 
asked me to promise.” 

Had Crosbie been right in those remarks of his? Had stie been 
imprudent in her little endeavour to be cordially kind to her old friend ? 
“ Shall we go into the drawing-room?” she said, feeling that she would bo 
in some degree^ safer thci c than out among the shrubs and paths of the 
garden. And I think slie was right in this. A man will talk of love out 
among the lilacs and roses, who would be stricken dumb by the demure 
propriety of the four walls of a drawing-room. John Eames also had 
some feeling of tliis kind, for he determined to remain out in the gaiden, 
if he could so manage it. 

“ I don’t want to go in unless you wish it,” he said. “ Indeed, 1 d 
rather stay here. So, Lily, you’re going to be married ? ” And thus he 
rushed at once into the middle of his discourse. 

“ Yes,” said she, “ I believe I am.” 

“ I have not told you yet that I congratulated you,” 

I have known very well that you did so in your heart. I have always 
been sure that you wished me well.” 

Indeed I have. And if congratulating a person is hoping that she 
may always be happy, I do congratulate you. But, And then 

he paused, abashed by the beauty, purity, and woman’s grace which bad 
forced him to love her. ^ 

I think I understand all that you would say. lAoxf/ot wont ordinary 
words to tell me that I am to'count you among my best friends.'* 

No, Lily ; you don’t understand all that 1 would say. You have 
never known how oilen and how much I have thought of you; how dearly 
I have loved you.” 

John, you must not talk of that now.” ^ 

<*I cannot go without telling you. When I came over here, and 
Mrs. Dale told me that you were to be married to that man ** 
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“ You muat not speak of Mr. Crosbie in that way,” she said, turning 
upon him almost fiercely. 

did not mean to say anything disrespectful of him to you. I 
should hate myself if 1 were to do so. Of course you Mle him better than 
anybody else?” 

“ I love him better than all the world besides.” 

“ And fio do I love you better than all the world besides.” And as he 
spoke he got up fiom his seat and stood before her. ** I know how poor 
I am, and unworthy of you; and only that you are engaged to him, I 
don’t suppose* that I should now tell you. Of course you couldn’t accept 
such a 0110 as me. But I have loved you ever since you remember ; and 
now that you aro going to be his wife, I cannot but tell you that it is so. 
You will go and Ir^e in London; 1 ut as to my seeing you there, it will be 
inij)Ossiblo. I could not go into that man's house.” 

Oh, John.” 

“ No, never; not if you became his wife. I have loved you as well as 
he docs. When Mrs. Dale told me of it, 1 thought I should have fallen. 
1 went a^vay without seeing you because I was unable tu speak to you. I 
made a fool of self, and liavc been a fool all along. I am foolish now 
to tell you this, but I cannot help it.” 

“ You will loiget it all uhen you meet some girl that you can really 
lo\e.” 

“ And Lave I not really loved you ? Well, never mind. I have said 
what I came to say, and I will now go. If it ever happens that we are 
down in the country together, perhaps I may see you again; but never ia 
London. Good-by, Lily.” And he put out his hand to her. 

“And won’t you stay for mamma?” she said. 

“ No. Give her my love, and to Bell. They understand all about it. 
They will know why I have gone. If ever you should want anybody to 
do anything for you, remember that I will do it, whatever it is.” And 
as he paced away from her across the lawn, the special deed in her favour 
to which his mind was turned, — that one thing which he most longed to do 
on her behalf, — was an act of corporal chastisement upon Crosbie. If 
Crosbie would but ill-treat her, — ill-treat her with some antinuptial 
barbarity, — and if only he could be called in to avenge her wrongs I And 
as he made his way back along the road towards Guestwick, he built up 
w ithin his own bosom a castle in tlie air, for her part in which Lily Dale 
w juld by no means have thanked him. 

Lily when she was left alone burst into tears. She had certainly 
said very little to encourage her forloin suitor, and had so borne herself 
during the interview that even Crosbie could hardly have been dissatisfied ; 
but now that Eames was gone her heart became very tender towards 
him. She felt that she did love him also; — not at all as she loved 
Crosbiei bat still with a love that was tender, soft, and true. If Crosbie 
could have known all her thoughts at that moment, I doubt wheth^ he 
would have liked them. She burst into tears, and then hurried dway 
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into some nouk where she could not be seen by her mother and Bell 
on their return. 

Eumes ANent on his way, walking very quietly, swinging his stick 
and kicking tlirol|fli the dust, with his heart full of the scene which 
had just passed. He was angry with himself, thinking that he had 
played his part badly, accusing himself in that •he had been rough 
to her, and selfish in the expression of his love ; and he was angry 
with her because she had declared to him that she loved Crosbie better 
than all the world besides. He knew that of course she must do so ; — 
tliat at any rate it was to be expected that such was the case. Yet, ho 
thought, she might have refiained from saying so to him. “ She chooses 
to scorn me now,” he said to himself; “but the time may come when 
she will ujsh that she had scorned him.” That Ciosbie was wicked, 
bad, and selfibh, he believed most fully. He felt sure that the man would 
ill-use her and make lier wi etched, lie had some slight doubt whether 
he would many lier, and fi om this doubt he endeavoured to draw a 
scrap of comfoit. If Crosbie would desert her, and if to him might bo 
accorded the ju'ivilcgc of beating the man to death Avith his fists because 
of this desertion, then the aaoiIJ would not bo quite blank for him. In 
all tills he was no doubt very cruel to Lily ; — but then liad not Lily 
been very cruel to him ? 

He was still thinking of these things when he came to the first of 
the Gueslwick pastures. The boundary of the earl’s property was very 
plainly marked, for with it commenced also the shady elms along the 
roadside, and the btoad green margin of turf, grateful equally to those 
who walked and to those who rode. Eaincs had got himself on to tlie 
grass, but in the fulness of his thoughts, Avas unconscious of the change 
in his path, an hen he Avas startled by a voice in the next field and the 
loud belloNving of a bull. Loid Dc Guest’s choice cattle he knew were 
there, and there was one special bull Avhich Avas esteemed by his lordship 
as of great value, and regarded as a high favourite. The people about 
the place declared tliat the beast Avas vicious, but Lord De Guest had 
often been heard to boast that it was never vicious with him. “ The 
boys tease him, and the men are almost worse than the boys,” said the 
earl; but heTl never hurt any one that has not hurt him.” Guided by 
faith in hk own teaching the earl had taught himself to look upon his 
bull as a laigo, horned, innocent lamb of the flock. 

As Eames paused on the road, he fancied that he reoognieed the 
earrs voice, and it was the voice of one in distress. Then the bull*s roar 
sounded very plain in his ear, and almost close ;-^upon hearing which he 
rushed on to the gate, and, without muoh thinking ^what he was doing, 
vaulted over it, and advanced a few steps into the fleld. 

** Halloo ! ” shouted the earl. There’s a man. Gome on.” And then 
his continued shoutings hardly formed themselves into intelligible words ; 
but Eames plainly understood that he was invoking assistance under great 
pressure and stress of circumstances. The bull was making short runs at 
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his owner, as though determined in each run to have a toss at his loid* 
ship; and at each run the call would retreat quickly for a few paces, but 
ho lotrcated always facing his enemy, and as the animal got near to him, 
would make digs at his face with the long apud which he carried in 
hia hand. But in thus making good his retfeat he had been unable 
to keep in a direct line to tlie gate, and there seemed to be gieat danger 
lest tlie bull should succeed in pressing him up against the hedge. “ Come 
on r* sliouted the earl, who was fighting his battle manfully, but was by no 
means anxious to carry off all the laurels of the victory himself. ** Come 
on, I say ! ” Then he 8topj)od in his path, shouted into the bull’s face, 
blandished his spud, and tliiew about his arms, thinking that he might 
bofet dismay the beast by the display of those warlike gostuics. 

Johnny Eames ran on gallantly to the peci’s assistance, as he would 
have run to tliat of any peasant in the land. lie was one to whom I 
.should be perhaps Avrong to attiibiite at tliis peiiod £>£ his life the gift of 
A cry high courage, lie feared many things Avhich no man should fear ; 
but he did not fear jicr^onal mishap or injury to his oAvn skin and bones. 
When Oi«i(lcll escaped out of tlie house in Burton Crescent, making his 
A^ay through the paisage into the outer air, he did so because he fe.iied 
that Lupex Avould beat luin or kick him, or otherwise ill-use him. John 
Eames would also liaA’e desired to cseape under similar circumstances; 
but he AA^ould have so desntd becau«.c he could not endure to be looked 
upon in Ins difficulties b} the* people of the house, and because his 
imagination A^ould have painted the honors of a policeman dragging him 
off' with a black eye and a tom coat. There was no one to see him 
uoAv, and no pulicenian to take offence. Therefoie he inshed to the 
carl’s assistance, blandishing his stick, and roaring in emulation of the 
bull. 

When the animal saw Avith A\hat unfairness he was ti'eated, and that 
the number of hia focb Avas doubled, while no assistance had lent itself on 
1 is side, he stood for awhile, disgusted by the injustice of liumanity, lie 
stopped, and throwing his head up to the heavens, bellowed out his 
complaint. Don’t come close 1 ” said the earl, who was almost out of 
breath. Keep a little apart. Ugh ! ugh ! whoop, Avhoop ! ” And he 
threw up his arms manfully, jobbing about Avith his spud, ever and anon 
rubbing the perspiration from off his eyebrows with the back of his hand. 

As the bull stood pausing, meditating Avhether under such oircuin- 
tances flight would not be preferable to gratified passion, Eames made 
a Tu^ in at him, attempting to hit him on the head« The earl, seeing 
this, advanced a step <lso, and got his spud almost up to the animal’s eyt. 
But these indignities the beast could not stand. He made a ohaige, 
bending his head first towards John Eames, and then, with that weak 
vaoiiiataon whieh is as disgraceful in a bull is in a general, he cfiionged 
bis purpoeo, oiril torned hishonuiupon his o^er ^emy. The ootuBequeam 
was yiat his ileps carried him in between the two, and that die oorl and 
Eames found themselves for a while behind his tail. 
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Now for the gate,** said the eail. 

Slowly does it; slowly docs it; doQ*t run 1 '* said Johnny, assuming, 
in the heat of the moment, a tune of counsel which would have been very 
foreign to him under other circumstances. 

The earl was not a whit offended. All right,** said he, taking with 
a backward motion the direction of the gate. Then as the bull again 
faced towards him, he jumped from the ground, labouring painfully with 
arms and legs, and ever keeping his spud well advanced against the foe. 
Eames holding his position a little apart from his fiiend, stooped low and 
beat the ground with his stick, and as though defying the creature. The 
bull felt himself defied, stood still and roared, and then made another vacil- 
lating attack. 

“ Hold on till wc reach the gate,** said Eames. 

“ Ugh ! ugh ! Whoop ! whoop 1** alioutcd the earl. And so gradually 
they made good their ground. 

“ Now get over,” said Eames, when they had both reached the corner 
of the field in which the gate stood. 

“ And what’ll you do ? ” said the cail. 

“ I’ll go at the hedge to the right.” And Johnny as he spoke dashed 
his stick about, so as to monopolize, for a moment, the attention of the 
brute. The earl made a spring at the gate, and got well on to the upper 
rung. The bull seeing that his prey was going, made a final rush upon 
the earl and struck the timber furiously with his head, knocking his 
lordship down on the otlier sid^. Lord De Guest was already over, but 
not off the rail ; and thus, though he fell, he fell in safety on the sward 
beyond the gate. He fell in safety, but utterly exhausted. Eames, as 
he had purposed, made a leap almost sideways at a thick hedge which 
divided the field from one of the Guestwick copses. There was a fail ly 
broad ditch, and on the other side a quickset hedge, which had, however, 
been weakened and injured by trespassers at this 'corner, close to the 
gate. Eames was young and active and jumped well. He jumped so 
well that he carried his body full intor' the middle of the quickset, and 
then scrambled through to the other side, not without much injury to 
his clothes, and some damage also to his hands and fiice. 

The beast, recovering firom his shock against the wooden bars, looked 
^vistfiilly at his last retreating enemy, as he still struggled amidst the 
bushes. He lodged at the ditch and at the broken hedge, but he did not 
understand how weak were the impediments in his way. He had knocked 
his bead against the stout timber, which was strong enough to oppose him, 
but was dismayed by the brambles which he might have trodden under 
foot without on effort. How many of us are like the bull, turning away 
conquered by opposition which ^ould be as nothing to us, and breaking 
our feet, and worse still, our hearts, against rocks of adamant. The bull 
at last made up his mind that be did not dare to fiioe the hedge; so he 
gave one final roar, and then turning himself round, walked placidly back 
amidst the herd. 
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Johnny made his way on to the road by a stile that led out of the 
copse, and was soon standing over the earl, while the blood ran down his 
cheeks from the scratches. One of the legs of liis trowsers had been 
caught by a stake, and was tom from the hip downward, and his hat was 
left in tlie field, the only trophy for the bull. “ I hope you’re not hurt, 
my lord,” he said. 

“ Oh, dear, no ; but I’m tenibly out of breath. Wliy, you’re bleeding 
all over. He didn’t get at you, did he ? ” 

** It’s only the thorns in the hedge,” said Johnny, passing his hand 
over his face. ** But I’ve lost my hat.” 

There are plenty more hats,” said the carl. 

“ I think I’ll have a try for it,” said Johnny, with whom the means of 
getting hats had not been so plentiful as with the earl. He looks quiet 
now.” And he moved towards the gale. 

But Lord De Guest jumped upon his feet, and seized the young man 
by the collar of his coat. “ Go after your hat ! ” said he. “ You must 
be a fool to think of it. If you’re airaid of catching cold, you shall have 
mine.” 

“ I’m not the least afraid of catching cold,” said Johnny. Is he often 
like that, my lord 7 ” And he mad^ a motion with his head towards the 
bull. 

** The gentlest creature alive t he’s like a lamb generally, — just like a 
lamb. Perhaps he saw my red pocket-handkerchief.” And Lord De 
Guest showed his friend that he carried such an article. ** But where 
should I have been if you hadn’t come up ? ” 

“ You’d have got to the gate, my lord.” 

“ Yes ; with my feet foremost, and four men carrying me. I’m very 
thirsty. You don’t happen to carry a flask, do you ? ” 

‘‘ No, my lord, I don’t.” 

** Then we’ll make the best of our way home, and have a glass of wine 
there.” And on this occasion his lordship intended that his oftcr should 
be accepted. 



Now, when all the world is talking of the grand wedding aoon to take 
place at Windsor, we are forcibly reminded of some of the peculiarities 
which distinguish royal families and royal alliances in Europe. One of 
them is very remarkable indeecl. These royal families form among them- 
selvGs a clique, party, circle, corps, ooterie, band, fj^teraity, association, 
class (call it what we may), apart from all thtf other fiimiliea in Europe, 
and attracted one to another by the single attribute of “ royal bloodb^ 
Actual kingship is not necessary ; if the proper element of sovereign power 
be pi csent, a much lower title will suffice. Some of these families ^Itiay 
be Koman Catholic, and some Greek Catholic; some Protestant, with a 
Lutheran tinge, and some leaning rather towards Calvinism ; some 
despotic, and some constitutional or parliaflacnisayti^ jmie iruling over vast 
territoiica, and others over domains lost popidmis than Karylebone or 
St. Panoras parishes ; some giving to or claiming for their chief the title 
of Etnpurctr or King, while otheraiifedSMigdI tc tMtent tkansehms with 
the humbler dc.sigaation ef ^ Arch ” oe *♦ €tdnd,’' es 

the case may be ; some Ihei^'pcdignie back sin olP dighfdiundred 

years, while others dare scarcely speak of thek grlmidiin^ lost they should 
touch too closely upon the plebeian. WhaiteTCr tnSljr bo- 4heir ditTerences 
in these several pavtieulars, there js a strikittg equality among them n\^ in 
their peisonal (as distinguished from pctttical) relations towards each 
other. Etiquette is a great thing among such families ; they may do and 
say much tibwards each otb<^ which they dare not do or say to the classes 
below them, without losing caata«” 

Another jicculiaiity coimected with these privileged families is the 
proneness to give a multitude of Cliristian and otlicr nSmes to the same 
individual ; as if the royal blood hnd, by virtue of its royalty, a right to 
as much as possible of every good thing — including narndlB. There scorns, 
too, to be a love for particular names in particular families, no doubt to 
give emphasis to the theory of hereditary succession/ The Austrian 
I'oyal house, for instanOT^ shows a great predilection for the name of 
Joseph The present ifempca^or has tliree Christian names, of which 
otic is Joseph ; his three brothers have each Joseph as one of their 
names, and so had his father, his uncle, and two of his grcat-unoles. 
The Prussian Court has manifested an equal love for JFVedmeib. The 
present king is a Frederick, as was his brother the late king, and all 
tike kings which Prussia has yet had ; and so are the king’s two brothers 
now living, and his son (husband of our Princess Royal), and eousina 
and nephews too numerous to men^on. Of course it is neoessatyi to pre- 
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vent mistakes in identity, to give several additional names to each royal 
or princely individual, and so distinguish one Joseph or Frederick from 
another. If the present Emperor of the French can succeed in putting 
down effectually the claims of Legitimists, Orleanists, and Republicans, 
Napoleon will assuredly be perpetuated as a name in that country. 
There is one little place in Germany, called Reuss, which has had a Henry 
for its flovereign during a period of eight hundred years. Small as it is, Reuss 
appears to be too big to be governed by one sovereign, according to German 
politics ; and so we hear of Reuss-SchleizjReuas-Kdstritz, and Reuss-Greiz — 
all of which combined, we can in full soberneas assure the reader, are con- 
sideiably smaller than our one county of Herts. For a generation or two 
tlie Ileuiya of this pe^y place were distinguished one from another by 
some personal peculiarity — as Heniy the Rich, Henry the Fat, Henry the 
Short, Henry the Red, &c. ; but as titles natuially become in time ex- 
hausted by this process, the old resource of numerals was appealed to ; 
and thus we have come down to Henry the Sixty-seventh of Rcuss- 
Sclileiz, Henry the Sixtj -ninth of Jltuss-Kdstritz, &c. ; while their sons 
and nephews (all of whom are Ilenrys likewise) utterly bewilder one, by 
their nmkiphcity. 

In the fiihoice of names, our own loyal family is modest. The nine 
sons and daughteis of Queen Victoria, though possessed of names quite 
many cnoughAn be known by — thirty in nil, oi rather more than three 
each on an avcr«|||%— are far below Ae level of their Geiinan cousins in 
this Some of the potty princes abroad, whose tenitories Deer- 

foot could run across in an hour or two, bear so many Christian names 
that one marvels how ihey contrive to suppoit so gieat a weight. Let us 
look at that grand magazine and authority for all such things, the 
Almanack de Ootha ; we ’shall find there, amopg others, His Serenity 
Prince Charles Antoine Joachim Zephyriii Fredeiick Mainrad of Hohen- 
zollerii-Sigmaringen, who is also Burgrave and Count and Seigneur of 
Nuremberg, Veringen, ITaigerloch, and Wohrstein. Portugal eclipses all 
other countries in the number of names given to the royal princes and 
piincesses. Those two thin, gentle, but rather heavy-looking Portuguese 
youths who came over to this country a few years ago, to visit the 
Queen and to have a peep at our institutions, were the king and the 
Duke of Oporto. The former is now dead, and the duke has succeeded 
l\im on the throne. They were two among seven brothers and sisters, 
ci.lldrcn of the late Queen Donna Maria de Gloria, and the whole had 
together no less than a hundred and fifteen names — about sixteen each 
on an average 1 

Suppose that the present King of Portugal, at four or five yesrs old, 
had been a ** naughty boy ” — would or would not the chief lady of the 
nursery have reproved him with, ‘*0 Qon Louis-Pbilip-Uaria-Femando* 
Pedro d*Alcantafia^ Antonio - Miguel - Raphael - Gahrihl - Gonzaga - Xavler- 
Francisco d^Asud^^Jotm^Jules-Augusto-VolBondo de Bnganaa* Bourbon^ 
If you do that again, you shall be whipped and put into the comer?” 
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These are really the names which the boy then bore, and which he noW 
bears as king. Or suppose that the eldest of the sisters, ten years old 
when her mother died, in' 1858, had about that time got into trouble 
about her lessons, would anj'' professor or teacher have dared to censure 
a little lady who bore so many magnificent names as Donna Maria- 
Anna - Fernanda - Leopoldina-Michaele -Gabriela -Carlotta - Antonia -Julia- 
Victoria- Praxedes- Francesca d'Assisi-Gonzaga de Braganza-Bourbon ? 
Surely such a royal child might do wrong if she liked — else what the use 
of so many names ? Portugal, as we have said, takes the lead generally 
in this multiplicity of names; but In one instance Spain eclipses her. 
Queen Isabella's sister, the Duchess of Montpensier, has a daughter to 
whom no less than tiventy-one names have been given. 

By far the most important characteristic of Etiropean royal families, 
however, in their relations one to another, is tiie cuatma of intermarriage. 
Princes and princesses must only marry with^emv The public 

attention which is attracted towards any deyiafiop ttOvi this rule only 
tends to illustrate more strongly the rule itaelf.‘ odmellmea, as in the case 
of tlie present King of Denmark", a sSverei^ marries a lady w'ho, so fur 
from being royal, waa veiy humbly born ; or, as in the case of the? Prince 
Adalbert of Prlaaida, a king's nephew takes a dancer from the j^ge, and 
marries her fi>rtWith ; but setting aside such exceptional the rule 

is for royalty to marry royalty. This rigour of etiquette" gives lise in 
some countries to the fiequenrhtSrfiage of cousins coh'sins, and even 
of uncles with nieces — ^unions whiefi are productive of more b^d effects 
than good. The Spectator^ in a recent curious article on IPlIfo subject, 
said; “Royalty has realized already the cheiished dieam of poets— of the 
alliance of nations, and the brotherhood of mankind. The sovereigns of 
the civilized woild have ceased to belong to any particular natir>n, race, 
or tribe. They are all brothers and sisters; they address each other, 

^ Monsieur mon frk*e,^ regard]e.ss of rank and digpity ; and they acknow*- 
ledge all within tliV sacred cijcle to be ehenhurtig^ or equal by light of 
birth. That they should exclusively marry within their own family 
circle; acknowledge no other matrimonial alliances t])an tlicsc to be legi- 
timate; and stigmatize the rest, however lawful according to the law of 
the land, as ^morganatic* — is but the natural consequence of the system 
of caste so produced. From the philanthropic and philosophic point of 
view, tliis system appears very unlovely, barbaric, and, as some would say, 
devoid of * progress ;* practically, however, it has undeniably great advan- 
tages.** We need not endeavour to trace out these advantages. One of 
them probably is, a lessening of the chance that ambitious subjects will 
plot against each other in attempts to wed the royal princes and princesses. 
Among the evils of the system is tliis, that the politics of one country 
become often injuriotisly mixed up with those of the Court with which the 
matrimonial alliance is made. Another is, that where all tnorriages are 
made for royal or political reasons, real affection has generally little to 
do with the matter; and hence royal husbands (on the Continent If not 
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in England) divorce their wives more frequently than men in any other 
grade of society. Leaving to the reader, however, to settle as well as 
lie can the relative advantages and disadvantages of the system of 
royal intermarriages, the system itself is as we have already described it. 
If a royal prince marries a lady who is not a princess, the royal circle 
says, “ Oh, fie I ” and is very cold towards her, if not towards him. A 
milliner of Copenhagen became the present King of Denmark’s favourite, 
then Countess Danner, and then — ^afler he had successively divorced two 
wives of royal blood— his wife ; she is said to be very powerful in her 
influence over the king, but nevertheless she would receive rather cold 
courtesy from the veritable empresses and queens and princesses of Europe. 
Decidedly the King of Denmark has managed his domestic affairs in a 
queer way ; and we arc ratlicr glad that the Princess Alexandra, in whom 
“we now take so much interest, is only distantly related to him. When 
Piince Adalbert of Prussia married Mademoiselle Theresa Ellslcr (sister of 
the Fanny Ellsler of opera celebrity) ; when the Empress jMaria Louisa, 
after the death oi her illustrious husband, Napoleon Bonaparte, married a 
captain in the Austrian scr\ice; when the Archduke John of Austria 
married the daughter ol a rural postmaster; when the Archduke William 
married a Vienna actress; when Prince Charles of Bavaria married 
Mademoiselle Boiley, a refugee’s daughter ; when the Queen Dowager 
Christina of Spain married the handsome guardsman Munoz, and caused 
him to be r^u^^ed to the rank of Duke of Rianzares; when the Princess 
Maria of Wuitcmbcrg mariicd the son of that very captain who had 
espoused the ex- Empress Maria Louisa; — in all tliesc cobes, although the 
rank and the personal qualities of the non-royal personages differ widely, 
the ical kings and queens almost always contrive to let the parvenu feel 
that tlie offence to royalty is too great to be actually forgiven. Such 
unions are kindly tolerated, no doubt ; but because a prince stoops to 
lift a pea.sant girl into a position of equality with himself, it does not at 
all lollow, say his peers, that she should at once become one of them. She 
is not, and can never be, of royal blood. 

We suppose there is no paiticular virtue in the number 39, but there 
seems to be just this number of royal families in Europe permitted to 
int( rmarry one with another. The Spectator puts the number down at forty ; 
but this requires us to include one or other of two potentates, who would 
trouble us a good deal in matrimonial matters — the Sultan and the Pope, 
The Sultan, besides being a Mohammedan, has so many wives that Euro- 
pean notions on this matter are thrown into utter bowilderment ; while the 
Pope, being, by virtue of his priestly obligations, a bachelor, and his triple 
crown not being hereditary, cannot form what would be deemed royal 
alliances with other countries. It is no little remarkable that of the remain- 
ing thirty-nine, as many as tliirty-four are German, either by birth or by 
origin. It is from Germany that bachelor princes and maiden princesses 
obtain their conjugal partners. The pettiness of the sovereign state is no 
bar to these unions, as we have already said; provided the blood be royal^ 
VOL. VII. — KO. 89. 17. 
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it is of no importance how little there is of it. Unless this principle be dnly 
estimated, it will appear amazing to what an extent the royalties of Germany 
have been snapped up in marriage. If we take Bavaria as an example, 
we shall find that the late Maximilian 1., who twice had twin daughters, 
married all four of these young ladies either to reigning sovereigns or to 
beirs-apparent. At this present time, the House of Bavuria numbers 
among its members two empresses, three kings, and six queens ; including 
among the latter, however, two who have recently been dethroned by the 
popular will, viz. the Queen of Naples and the Queen of Gi’cece. King 
Ludwig, of Bavaria, it will be remembered, was one of the monarchs whose 
domestic establishments are not quite in accordance with the proprieties 
of life; for ho gave up his crown rather than give up the too notorious 
Lola Montez. 

One noticeable result of royal intennarria^s Is, that they fumfslf a 
plentiful crop of claimants to any and every disputed throne. If a revo- 
lution changes the dynasty of a State, two sets of claimants at least arise, 
with a title eqnally valid, perhaps, so far as royal blood is concerned, 
though not so in relation to constitutional law, or the voice of the people. 
The French can produce a soi t of claim to the crown of England. If there 
had been no revolution in England during the lest two hundred years, and 
if the same thing could be said of France, then the Bourbons cmild 
•put forward the following curious claim: — Henrietta Anfie, daughtfr of 
Charles I. of England, marned the Regent Orleans of Fiance. Their 
. daughter, Anna Maria, mairitd Victor Amadtus II., King of Sardinia; 
their son becafrie King Victor Amadeus III. ; his daughter, Maiia Theresa 
of Savoy, married Count d’ Artois, afterwards Cluulcs X. of France ; their 
son was the Duke d’AngoulOme — and .so on to the pres^^nt represe it itivo, 
the Count de Cliambord, of the old Legitimist paily in France, who aie 
opposed alike to the Oilcanists and the Bonajiaitists. It is true that some 
rather awkward intermediate claimants must be got rid of here anl there, 
to make this line of inheritance good, but not more so than has been sur- 
mounted in many other cases. In 1830, when the Legitimists were 
equally angry with Revolutionists and with Protestants, the Gazette de 
France seriously put forth the above claim. “ Wc have tlie true royal 
legitimacy perfectly proved,” it said. ‘‘Monseigneur the Duke d’Angou- 
l^me ought incontestably to be considered King of Great Britain, and 
Madcmoiaello (the Duke^s niece) heiress prosumpttre, in the place and 
instead of William IV. and the Princess Victoria, who can only reign by 
virtue of a Protestant law* of usurpation and revolution.” We must bear 
in mind that our claim to the supremacy of France for many centuries was 
not less absurd than this pretension. Ihe English kings called themselves 
Kings of France likewise, down to so late a date ae tlie year 1802. 
Gtorge in , after the Treaty of Amiens had been signed, volunforlly 
gave up the empty title, which hud been a source of much annoyance 
to the French. An ancient law, called the Salic law, pretents France from 
bebg governed by a womans There haa never been a queen-regnant of 
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that country. Our Queen Elizabeth, as she could not be Queen cf 
France without doing violence to this Salic law, evaded the difficulty by 
calling lierself king of that country! This claim on the part of the 
sovereigns of England, and another on the part of the Spanish kings to be 
CHihd Kings of Jerusalem, gave ris» to a little badinage between two 
ambapi>adoiB in the time of Queen Elizabeth. England and Spain being 
at uar, it prcscntative4 were deputed to agree on terms of pacification. 
The Spaniard proposed that the negotiations should be carried on in the 
Fieiicl] tongue, observing, saicistically, thit the gentlemen of England 
could not be ignorant of th<* language of their fLllow-eubfCttSy their Queen 
being Qiuen ol France as uell ae of England ** Nay, in faith,” replied 
the English pleuipot«ntmry, the Fiendi is too vulgar for a business of 
this importance; we will, therefore, it }OU please, lather tieat in ILbiew, 
the Iflugiiage of Jerusalem, of which your nm&tt r calls hinisilf king, and 
in wdiich you, of couiee, niur>t be f»s well skilled as we are m French.” 

The king or queen of this country must marry a Piotestant, if at all: 
Eonmn f\i( holies being excluded by the settlement of 1C88. As to the 
other blanches of the io\al f.imih, tiny must not ni.iiry without the 
Bo\CMeigirs pci mission ; but this is a uile that was establuhed at a much 
latoi fldtc. Th( Ibibnkbiig ot a io}.u piinoc or princess to mairy a non- 
royil subj((t IS also a lule ot aunpaiativily recent introductom. lu old 
times such imiiingcs weic ficquciit, and there was no uniformity in the 
manner or ilcgri'e in which the reigning sovereign iiiterfeiid w^th them. 
In 1772, howevci , Geoige ill. prucuied the passing of the lioyal Marriage 
Act, still in force lie did this iiiiinly on account of the great annoyance 
wdiich the nniniagesof tlie tlien Duki of Cunibeiland and the Duke of 
GloucofeUi had gnen him ; the one having man ltd the widow of Colonel 
Horton, and the other the Dow'ager Countess ol Waldeginve. The statute 
W'ns to the effect that no descendant of Geoige II. (w'ho died in 17C0), 
male Ol female — other than descendants of ro}al pnneesses intermanied 
with ioKign families — should bo cajuiblc of contracting mamage without 
the consent of the reigning sovereign; that such consent slioiild be for- 
mally eiiteied in tin* licence and regihter of niarnage; that a royal man iuge 
Without such consent should be declaied null and void ; but that a certain 
power of exception might be admitted when the prince or princess 
exceeds twenty-five yeats of age. George HI., throughout his whole life^ 
refused permission to liis sons and daughters to marry British 
lius refusal led to much misery and demoralization. The 
Wales’s connection with Mrs. Fitzherbert, the Duke of Cui^*'***^*^*'^ ® 
with Lady Olivia Sparrow, and tho Duke of Sussex’s with Augusta 
Murray, are all believed to have been bond fide niaiT^^®® usual 

sense, though repudiated by the father of these prv^®®> made 

scandalous. Some of the daughters of the inflex^h' 
well known to have formed attachments with l^ngli^h noblemen or gentle* 
men, but were prevented from marrying iit these quarters by their fiither: 
thus came m^nre misery and more scandal* It was not alwayi thee* 

17— a 
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Indeed it is a remarkable fact that three out of our five queens-regnant 
were the daughters of ladies 'who had no royal blood in their veins ; 
Queen Elizabeth was the daughter of Anne Boleyne; while Queen 
Maiy II. (co-sovereign with William III.) and Queen Anne were daughters 
of Anne Hyde. 

Denmark, which is now giving us a new Princess of Wales, has had 
several matrimonial connections with England in past ages. James I. 
married Anne, daughter of the King of Denmark. He was at that lime 
only King of Scotland, and a very poor king; and there were some 
amusing details connected with his wooing, arising out of his trouble- 
some poverty. He went in person to Upslo, in Norway, to whicli place 
bis biide, after having put to sea, had been driven back by a storm. The 
marriage was solemnized at that place in November, 1589 ; and the royal 
bridegroom, w'ho was little more than a puppet at that tmie in the hands 
of Scottish nobles, w'as very glad to spend a pleasant half-year at the 
court of his father-in-law, Anne of Denmark was accused by the 
scandal-mongers of that day of leading rather a restless and ill-controlled 
life. Another royal alliance with Denmark was that of Queen Anne 
with Prince George. She was nineteen years old, and was still Princess 
Asme when the matviage took place. . They had a married life of twenty- 
five' years, during six of which she was Queen of England. The prince 
was a man of quiet character, and interfered very little with public afLiirs 
—which, indeed, the spirit of the English nation ivould not have per- 
mitted him to do. Another Anglo- Danisli union was a very mourntul 
owj. Princess Caroline Matilda, sister of Geoige III., ivas married to the 
King of Denmaik in or about 17C8, At fust the marriage piomiscd to 
be happy ; but the Queen -Dowager of Denmark formed a plan 'oi secur- 
ing the Hucccs.sion to tin throne lor her son, 1. all -brother to the king. 
A conspiracy was organized, one part of wliidi oonsiKted in persu.iding 
the king that liis young and amiahlc c<jnfiiOit, uith the aid of Counts 
Struensce and Brandt, intended to dethrone him, and establish a regtmey; 
while another part was, to spread a rumour that the Queen had formed an 
improper familiarity -with Stniensee. Both of these charges were sub- 
bcquently proved to Lc unfounded, but not before the poor queen had 
sunk under the miseries which the plot had brought her. And ricuv 
another Anglo-Danish alliance takes place — concerning which we need 
‘-v nothing more than tliis : that if the young couple are as happy as 

'ition wishes them to be, they will be happy indeed. 
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GtiEHNWiCH, long known to liistory, and well-beloved of cockney holiday- 
makers, is most important in our time for a certain edifice in which the 
longest CiilculatioiiB, the deepest thought, and the minutest care, are in 
operation day and night. This is the Observatoiy on the hill ; a building 
chiefly lemaikahle to the untaught visitor iur a large clock dial, the 
minute hand of which advances by a series of jerks, as though stepping 
onwards towards eternity as a matter of private business. The hoipr 
hand of this clock may, perhaps, indicate that the time is about half-pest 
twenty-two o'clock — an announcement that somewhat puzzles the untaught 
\isitor, until a volunteei philobophcr, who enjoys instructing the igrorant, 
and who prides hiinseit on knowing this one thing, informs him that 
here theic is no such thing as one, twu, or three o'clock in the mornings 
but that time is counted from noon to noon, and from 0 to 24 . Thus, 
one o’clock ^.M. is thirteen o’clock, four o’clock A.M,, sixteen o’clock, and 
bo on. 

If, desirous of seeing the interior of this mysterious building, we knock 
at the door, and ask permission to Mew the establi«ihment, we shall be 
politely but decid< dly informed that “no visitors aic admitted.” This 
seclusion is absolutely necessary, for the staff is a hard-worked one, and 
is not to be interrupted. The instillments are most delicate, and a touch — 
tlio lesling of a hand on a screw or le\cr, or even breathing on a portion 
which IS liable to rust — might cause damage or delay, which could not 
p^isibly be airoidcd. 

Ill long calculations, perfect quiet is also necessary, and it is not impro- 
bable that the visitation of an occasional organ-grinder near tlie Obser- 
vatoiy might lead to the wreck of some half-dozen ships, which had 
ei roneously calculated their positions by data influenced for ill in conse- 
quence of the coiiiputcr’b neives being tormented. Thus “ no admission 
i\ccpt on business” is an order rigidly enfoiced. 

If, however, die person desirous of visiting the Observatory be a 
student, and anxious to acquire a knowledge of the system adopted 
here, he has merely to obtain the nec<.8saiy introductions, and he will be 
received with every politeness and attention. Tlie whole mystery and 
process of the “ observations ” and “ reductions ” will be shown him, 
with a freedom from reserve that at once indicates the soundness of the 
principles here adopted. The absence of all mystery, — condition which 
too frequently conceals ignorance or defect, — speaks of the desire rather 
to impart knowledge than to preserve it amongst a select few. 
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Greenwich Observ’^atory was commenced in 1675. The Bite selected 
by Wren was wiiliin view of all vessels passing up or down the Thames, 
and thus information could bo readily telegraphed to those vesstds from 
the Ob’‘erv«itory. Many additions and improvements have been made to 
the building since its first erection, the greatest progress having been 
made in the instruments tised for astronomical purposes. 

The aim of all the time and labour given at the Royal Observatory, 
is to give accurately the position of the various heavenly bodies, and, from 
past and present observations, to ba enabled to foretel for two, tlirec, or 
four years in advance, the exact position of the sun, moon, ami stars, at 
any instant during the twenty-four hours. 

Upon the information thus afiurded depends the accui-acy of all large 
surveys in vaiious pans of the world. The coirect po^'itiim of ships at 
sea, the tnie places also of vaiious dangerous locks or shoals at sea, can 
only be found by the aid of the data supplied from Greenwich Ohaerva* 
tory. Thus the safety of much that is iiioht valuable isuctunlly dc]>endeut, 
in a ^rcat measure, uprm the calculations mado within the building in 
Greenuich Paik. 

Allhough to afford the information rofirred to is the chief object of 
the Observatory, still it is not the only one. A constant watch is 
niflintiiincd on sun, moon, planets and stars, in order to discover the 
slightest indications of any changes uhich might be occuiring to them; 
whilst the announcement of a visitor to our S 3 st(‘m in the shape of a 
comet, at once entails afiesli series of observations and calculations, in 
Older tn determine the distance and courso of the stiangir. 

To watch for the arrival of comets, or to be peipetniilly scare hing for 
new asteroids or planets, forms no part of the Libours at the r.itional 
Observatory ; business in the form of observation and calculatioii being 
the main object. 

Uptin entering the small gate upon the left of the clock-f.icc, a couit* 
jard is seen, whilst on the left i.s the main building. In this building is 
the principal observing room, in which is the large transit-instrument.** 
This transit-instrument is the most important thing in the establisliment, 
and deserves u special notice, for with it the greater portton ol tlie work 
is done. 

Tiie trauelt-instrument is a teleseope, possessing an object-glass 
of great size, but not of very high magttifytng power, the aim being not to 
magni^ objects very much, but to ba able to see them clearly and dis- 
tinctly. In this telescope are placed several small and fine spiders' webs, 
by means of a Inch the time of a star's passage across the centre of the 
object -giaas can be more accurately asoertained. 

Although potsaessiiig the Appearence of a large cannon, yet so well 
arruuged are the works belonging to this instrument, that one man, bj 
the aid -of a finger only, can turn it upwards or downwards aa oocasion 
may require. 

It is essential to the accuracy of tibe obsonrationii dutt the transit* 
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instrument should, upon being turned from the zenith to\^a^d8 the 
horizon, sweep down the exact north or south line in the heavens, nnd 
hence when horizontal, that it sliould point exactly north or south. The 
slightoht deviation, even to the amount of a haiv*ii breadth, — unless the 
value of this is known — will cause enorsin the observations; and thus the 
gKat(>st precautions are used to place and maintain the instrument in a 
l)roj)er j)Osition. 

Formerly there was a mark on the Essex coast, near Chingford, which 
was cxa(‘tly north of the transit-instrument, and the centre spider’s web 
in tlie teh scope being directed on to this, the instrument could be placed 
horizontally north and south. To ensure its obtaining a vertical position, 
it Avas placed, as nearly as could be guessed, vertically, and a large trough 
of im rcury arrange d beneath the object-glass. This mercury would 
refit ct the spiders’ lines, uhicli ought then to apj)ear to coincide wdien seen 
by diicct vision and by rclh efion. If they should not, a slight alteration of 
tlie in.strument would be requisite in order to place it in a vertical position. 

II’ the amount of the tiansit’s deviation be known, either from the 
\oiLical or noith and south j)omtioii, then all observations made with the 
instrument may have a correction applied to them, which will ensure as 
much accuracy as though the instrument had been moved. 

Instead of the mark near Chinglbrd being now used to place the transit 
north and south, two tubes are fixed into tlie walls of the transit-room, 
and contain cioss hairs, by means of which the value of the deviation can 
be ascertained, nnd consequently allowed for. 

A very comfoiUibl e-looking chair rests on a small railway beneath the 
transit, and on this the observer reclines, and can move himself backwards 
or forwards by a mere push. Directly opposite to him is a clock, whose 
beats arc audible, decided, and business-like ; and we merely now require 
some celestial object, nnd an observer, in older to make “ an observation.*’ 
We will, liowtver, leave this room at present, and will return to it at 
niglit, v\lien the usual business is being carried on. 

West of the transit-room we enter the computing-room, where we find 
some half-dozen computers, who are employed in “ reductions ; " that is, 
they aie appl}ing certain corrections to the observed time of a star or 
planet’s passage across the centre wire of the transit. We notice that the 
iroan of the times of transits over nine wires is first taken, and then 
Cv)rrections are applied for eoUimaiion ; that is, for the centre wire, or 
spider’s web, not being exactly in the diameter of the telescope; for levtl 
errory that is, in consequence of the trunnions of the great gun telescope 
not being exactly level j and for azimuthal error, that is for tlie amount 
that the tran^t deviates from the north and south line. 

Each star that is observed requires different corrections to be applied 
fbr these three items, and thus when, during a long winter night, some 
hundred stars are observed, the work entailed on the following morning it 
very considerable. A densely cloudy or foggy night is holiday time at ih^ 
Observatory, and during the next mon^ng arrears of work can be got up. 
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Every Monday morning it is usual to examine the transit, in order 
to test its adjustment, and thus probably a fresh value for each item men- 
tioned above may have to be applied from week to week. So delicate are 
the various parts of the instrument, that a sudden change in the tempera- 
ture, the intrusion of the sun's rays, and often an unexplained cause, will 
throw it out of adjustment. 

From the computers’ room we ascend a narrow staircase, and enter 
the chronometer-room. Here we are welcomed by a hive-like hum of 
ticking clocks. Upwards of one hundred valuable chronometers are 
arranged round this room, some on shelves, others in cases. They are 
all passing an examination, in order to test their regularity, and seem to 
be under the command of a large fixed clock, which, elevated above them, 
beats loudly. 

The great value of a chronometer is regulaiify of late. It is of no 
great conscqucnf'o whether the instrument gain or lose, a« long as it does 
this regularly and uniformly. If the chronometer gain, however slighlly, 
one week, and lose the next, it is not to be trusted for astronomical 
jiurposes. 

Several jets of gas are admitted into a large chest, and the clirono- 
meters are thus taken into the tropics, whilst a daily inspection of them 
selves to discover how they like it. 

The process of rating is caiiied on each day by two assistants, and 
to the uninitiated teems very inystt i ions ; for, instead of availing to 
compare the smaller chrenometer until the second hand of the large 
clock is at any w'ell-defined position of its circle, sucli as 0, 15, or 30 
seconds, the one is quickly read and compared with the other by a glance. 
Thus the hundred chronometers an* compared in about half an hour. 

Several of these instruments are purchased by the Admiralty for use 
in the Navy, whilst, for a small sum, any maker may have his instrument 
tested at Greenwich. 

Leaving the chronometcr-room, we pass across the small open court 
and enter that portion of the building to which the ball belongs. It wants 
some minutes to one o'clock, and, standing beside the comjmter, we see 
him wind up the bail at five minutes to one. Just before us is a large 
clock-face, the hands of which are moved by electricity, an important aid 
to modem astronomy. A sort of trigger is jx^inted out to us, by pressing 
on which the ball is released, and intimation tlius given to hundreds of 
watchers that it is one o'clock by Greenwich mean time." Intimation is 
also sent to other localities, by telegraph, of the instant at which one 
o'clock occurs at Gi*eenwich. To Deal, for example, where the ball is 
released from its temporary eletvation bj the electric current, sent on its 
message by the computer from Greenwich. The ball at Deal on falling, 
completes the electric circuit ; and a return electric current to Greenwich 
announces there tliat the ball has safely descended to the bottom of its 
pole. 

When the second hand of the clock approaches ueax the fifUeth seocmdi 
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tlie computer watches each beat, and, with fingers extended over the 
trigger, stands ready to fire : — 58, 59, and otF goes the signal. “Look out 
for the return,” we are told, whilst we hear the grating of the ball above 
us, as it descends ; and in a few seconds, a small “ hand ” gives a slight 
wave, indicating that the ball at Deal is safely down. 

A glance at the library, and at some other astronomical instruments, 
several of which are old and now scarcely used, completes our examina- 
tion of the establishment, and we defer fui ther investigations until the night. 

Before the evening has advanced beyond that condition popularly 
spoken of as twilight, the computer on duty for the night has commenced 
Ins opeiations. 

Beside him is a list of st.ws which it is requisite that he observe 
during the night. To each of these is affixed certain data, indicating the 
instant qf time that the star onglit to pass across the Avin»s of the telescope, 
and the elevation that the instrument ought to have in order to see the 
particular star in the centre of the object-glass. 

A few seconds before the star is expected, the observer looks at a 
clock opposite to liiin, and takes ironi it one of the Second beats, which he 
then repeats, counting on 82, 33, 34, &c., without further looking at the 
time-piece. Practice soon enables a person to go on counting lor a minute 
without getting wrong, ind even whilst making memoranda upon other 
subjects ; but these iiidn iduals must be those in wdioin the organ of time 
is lai gely dc^ eloped. As the stai approaches and passes each wire of the 
telescope, the instant of its passage is written down in ink, not only tlie 
second, but also the decimal of a second. This decimal of a second may 
be estimated iii the following manner : — 

If upon counting 82, f(»r example, the star had not reached a given 
wile, but upon counting 33 it had pas'^ed it, then if the star w'cre equally 
as much short of the wdre at the 32 as it was past it at the 33, then we 
should write 32*5 for the time of transit over that wire. Whereas if it 
had been three times as far beyond the wire at the instant of counting 33 
as it was short of it when we counted 32, then 82*25 would be the time 
of transit. 

The transit of an important star having been observed and registered, 
we, as a special favour, are allowed to take the transit of the next member 
of the stellar host. Having arranged ourselves on the couch in a very 
comfortable attitude, we appl}^ our eye to the telescope, and are surprised 
by the lightness of the view within. The plane of view is cut up by a 
number of rather coai*8e looking iron bars, which might serve as protect 
tions against burglars, so stout and so stiong do they appear: these are the 
finest spiders* threads, which are arranged within the telescope. One or 
two trials are made in order to practise counting the seconds corzectly 
when looking away from the chronometer, hut we soon find that to count 
in a trustworthy manner we must sit down for three or four days near a 
chronometer, whilst we count and count again~for you must count 
meohaDioally as you would walk, and not by any laental exertion, or you 
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6sn never become & practical astronomer. We, however, manage to count 
■—after a fashion — and now “ Look out” is the word. 

Instantly darting into the field of view, a little fiery, twinkling object 
comes galloping onwards toAvards the wires : so rapidly does it come, that 
counting seconds as Ave are, and Avith the mind strained in order to 
remember each necessary step, we make a dash at the time of passage over 
the first wire and again look at the clock, for whilst Avriting doAvn our 
estimation of time, we lost count of the seconds. We were again only just 
in time, for the little star was gliding onAvards, and once more we scrib- 
bled doAvn seconds and portions of seconds. Again Ave glance at the clock, 
and again Ave estimate, and so on until nine estimations have been made. 

** Seven minutes* interA’al now,*’ is annouiiccd by onr companion, Avho 
proceeds to examine onr memorandum, Avhich, having been added up and 
divided, shoAva that our estimation Avns coirect to Avitliin tAA'o seconds — a 
result of which Ave Avere not a little proud, until we are assured that 
unless Avc can approach to Avithin one-tenth of a second our obserA’ation 
Avonld be rejected. 

“Do you knoAv Avhat is the value of your personal equation?** is a 
question A\hich folloAvs the summing up of our observed transit. Not 
being in the least aAvare Avhat is meant by this question, aac can merely 
guess that it is something connected Avilh our opinion on the stais in 
general. So avc reply that aac do not knoAv its v*ilue, but Avould like to 
knoAV Avhat Avas las. 

We are informed in answer, that “his for stars is about *37 fiom the 
standard.” Believing from this reply that the said peculiaiity c innot be 
anything of a very heinous de.sciii»tion, Ave make further iiajuiries, and 
then discover that every ohseiwer has about his eyes an indi/?» uality 
Avliich causi^s him to invariably perc<*ive a i>henomcnon, such as the 
transit of a star, a little before or a little after another observer, and that 
this “personal equation” is aihnved for in all observations; a standard 
observer being arbitrai ily fixed upon. 

We could not Avitli any certainty ascertain whether the personal 
equation Avas found to be the same both befiire and after dinner, or if the 
state of the digestion had anything to do with the fact. The simple state- 
ment, hoAvever, bhoAved us that here was a singular phenomenon Avell 
worthy of the inquiry of psychologists; for it would appear as though 
there was a variation in the rate at which the external senses telegraphed 
to the scat of reason, * 

What is even more singular is that the “personal equation” for stars 
is not the same Avith the same person as it is for the moon, and thus it is 
also proi^able that eftch planet might give a different result, and a most 
complex proiilcm is placed before us. 

An interval of some ten minutes enables my companion to shoAV me a 
very ingenious contrivance for registering the time of a star’s transit over 
a series of wires. A sort of drum revolves slowly and is moved by clock- 
work; round this drum are long rolla of paper filing closely. The 
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electric clock pricks a small hole in the paper at every second, and thus 
time is measured on the paper by distance. A wire connects this dium 
with an electric battery, and the observer at the transit-instrument, by 
striking a sort of trigger, can prick holes on the revolving drum. Thus, 
instead of counting seconds and estimating the portions thereof, the ob- 
server strikes the trigger at the instant the star is behind the wire, and 
the measure (by scale) of the mark thus made will give exactly the por- 
tion of a second, as well as the second of time, at which the star passed 
behind the wire. 

Electricity, as before mentioned, is a most important aid to astronomy: 
it serves to preserve a series of clocks in the various rooms of a large 
observatory in exact coincidence, each beat being performed at the same 
in‘stant. By its aid, also, the relative position of two distant observatories 
can be aocuiately ascertained the metliod being as follows!— 

The speed of tlic electric current, or the time occupied by a signal 
passing from one observatory to another, is first ascertained ; for 
electricity does t-akc some time to pass along a wire, and the rate in all 
cases is not the same ; then the chronometers at each observatory are 
comjiared by signah and the dilTerence, if any, is thus found. Both 
transit-instruments being adjuslod, the time of a star’s passage is tele- 
graj)hed by the most custern observatory to the western ; after a certain 
interval (depending on the longitude) the same star passes the western 
observatory ; the interval of time between the star’s two passages gives 
the exact longitude, which, before the introduction of electricity, was a 
long and difficult item to obtain. 

During some five or six hours of darkness a multitude of stars and 
two or three planets are registered in the note-book ; clouds occasionally 
interrupting the view, and giving the observer a little leisure. As a rule, 
the observations are confined to those stars which are to the south of 
Greenwich, or immediately to the north of the zenith, and the greatest 
dependence is placed upon observations made on stars which pass near the 
zenith of the Observatory, because redaction, the astronomer's bugbear, 
produces no deviation of a ray of light from an object in the zenith. 
Thus, y Draconis, 0 and ly Urses Majoris, are valuable stars for Green* 
wich Observatory. 

Having commenced observations at about six o'clock in the evening, 
we were so engaged in noticing the second-beats of the clock, that senae 
time elapsed before we perceived that the minute and hour hands indicated 
a little siiort of one o’clock. This discovery led to a dissertation.on the 
subject of time, and we were given much information, of which the 
lowing is a rough sketch : 

The clock that showed one hour was an astronomieal clock, i&dioatusg 
sidereal time, sidereal time being counted from one round to tweniy-fbtur 
hours. Ik is 0 o'clock, sidereal time, when a certain point in the hMveii% 
called the first point of Aries, is due south d the Observmtcny, this Hrit 
point of Aries being that point in the heevenc in which we see the tim 
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about the 2lBt of March, when it ia exactly over the equator. Thus the 
hour hand of a sidereal clock, if placed horizontally, would move round 
regularly, and always point towards that part of the heavens called the 
first point of Aries. 

This arrangement of time is particularly convenient for giving the 
position of the stars, for they are said to be one hour, two hours, and so 
on, from the first point of Aries, just as we say a city or town is one, 
two, or more hours of longitude east or west of Greenwich. Having, 
then, a list of stars, it is merely necessary to look at the astronomical 
clock in order to see which are then near to the meridian. 

Instead of saying a star is “ one hour from the first point of Aries,” 
the term “ right ascension” is used, and a star is said to have one hour 
of right ascension, and for the sake of brevity this is written 1 AR. 

When, then, we saw the astronomical clock indicating one o’clock 
nearly, stars having about 1 /R were due south of u^. 

Another clock in the establishment indicates Greenwich mean time, 
that is, portions of the common time shown by our clocks and watches. 
In consequence of the sun moving during the year in a sort of oblique 
course around the earth, and fiom its not being in the exact centre of the 
earth’s annual course, it does not come to the south of any place at 
exactly equal intervals of time — that is, from noon of one day to the noon 
of the next is not an uniform quantity of time. It would be very incon- 
venient for all purposes to have a ^ ariable length of day, and in tlic 
present days of railway travelling rfgulating the clocks would be a 
very difficult matter. For business, as well as for scientific purposes, 
therefore, a day of uniform length is adopted, and this day is the mean 
of all the variable days throughout the year, and is hence called a mean 
day, and portions thereof mean time'' 

The sidereal clock and the mean-time clock. only indicate the same 
time once during the year, viz., on or about the 2l8t of March ; after this 
date the sidcical clock moves on more rapidly, and about June 2l8t 
would indicate six hours p.m. when the mean-time clock pointed to noon. 
One of the items for calculation at Greenwich is the transferal of Greenwich 
mean time into sidereal, and vice versd, but by the aid of tables this work 
is rendered very simple. 

We will now briefly consider the practical results derived from the 
Greenwich Observatoiy, for these results are essentially practical. 

We are now on board a valuable ship, and somewhere on the Atlantic 
Ocean ; the sun has not been visible for three days, and a heavy gale has 
driven us we know not where. During the night a slight opening in the 
clouds reveals some half-dozen stars : two of these arc recognized, and 
the height of each above the horizon is carefully measured with the 
sextant. One is exactly south, the other south-west. At the instant that 
the observation on the south-west star was made, the time diown by the 
ship’s chronometer, and which had been rated at Greenwich, is accurately 
registered ; upon referring to the Navitml Almanac^ which work contains 
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the results of the Greenwich labours, we find the correct position in the 
heavens of these two stars. 

By the aid of the star in the south, the ship’s latitude is at once 
obtained, whilst by the aid of the second, the sidereal time of the observation 
is obtained : this sidereal time can, by the aid of a table and data sup- 
plied from Greenwich, be converted into mean time, which will be the 
mean time of the ship. The chronometer shows Greenwich time, and 
hence the difference between the time at the two localities gives the 
longitude of the ship, and hence its exact position on the ocean. 

Again, from some unexplained cause the chronometer has stopped, 
and we know not that essential to our calculations, viz., Greenwich time. 
Our loss, however, can be remedied by tbe aid of the Greenwich observa- 
tions, for there, in the southern sky, is the moon, and to the west of it a 
bright Btai* Sextant in hand, the mariner measures the height of the star 
and moon above the horizon, and the distance in degrees between the 
moon and star, the time by a hack watch, or the restarted chronometer, 
is noted at the instant of observation, and the measurements being cor- 
rected for ceitain items, it is tound that the moon’s centre was when 
observed just lO^ 10 10'' from llic star. 

Upcm reierencG to the information supplied two years previously from 
Greenvich, we find tliat it wa'^ exactly ten minutes and four seconds past 
nine b} tin* (Treenwich clock when the moon and the star were that distance 
aj)art. chronometer is at once re'^tarted correctly, and the mariner 

is confident that it is showing the same time as the clock on the exterior 
wall of Greenwich Observatory. 

These are but a few of the benefits deiivcd from this establishment, 
which serves, besides, as a sort of head-quarters for all practical astrono- 
mical information. It is not from it, however, that any important dis- 
coveries connected with the nature and constitution of the various celestial 
bodies arc likely to emanate. The whole training and work of the various 
members j^artake entirely of the practical and mechanical. From inde- 
pendent observers it is most probable the next great advance will originate, 
though it will most likely be suggested by an examination of the facts 
collected and registered at the Greenwich Observatory, 
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^ Ittor^nt |^an« 

(from the rrrSSIAN OF NEKRA.SOF.) 


A strictly moral man have I been ever 
And never injured anybody — never. 

I lent my friend a sum he could not pay, 

I jogg«'d his memory in a fritmdly way — 

Tlun took the law of him th’ alTuii to end — 

The law to prison sent my worthy frieml. 
lie (lied there — not a fiirtliiiig for poor me 1 
1 am not angry, though l’\e cause to be. 

Ilis debt that very moment 1 forgave, 

And shed sad tears of sorrow o'er his grave. 

A strictly moral man have I been ever, 

And never injured anybody — irc^er. 

I sent my slave 1o learn the art of dressing 
Meat — he succeeded — a good cook's a blessing j 
But he too oft wfiuld h*avc his occupation, 

And gained a taste not suited to his station, 
lie liked to read, reason, and discuss — 

I, tired of scolding, AMlhout further fuss 

Had the rogue flogc:ed — all for the love of him : 

He went and drowned himself — ’twas a strange whim. 

A strictly moral man have I been ever, 

And never injured anybody — never. 

My silly daughter fell in love one day, 

And with her tutor wished to run away: 

I threatened curses and pronoirnctd iny ban; 

She yielded, and e^'jroused a rich old man. 

Tlieir Iioir^c w^as splendid, brimming o’er with \vealth, 

But suddenly poor Mary lost her health, 

And in a year consumption wrought her doom : 

She left us mourning o’er Ircr early tomb. 

A sti-ictly moral man have I been ever, 

And never injured anybody — never. 

ALEXANDER JKOUMANIPT. 
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“ Beauty,” says the proverb, “is but skin deep a truth which carries 
to tlie ugly hearer only a mitigated satisfaction when he reflects that 
Opinion is no deeper. Let moralists moinlizo as they please, Beauty is a 
beautiful thing, an enviable thing, drawing adiniiation and kindness after 
it, flattering the eye, raising pleasant thoughts, and giving its posw^ssors a 
thoiiKinJ advantages in the “ struggle for existence.’* None are insensible 
to its chuim; young and old, wise and foolish, acknowledge its influence, 
and -vtould gUdly flhaie its gifts. How diflerently fares the ugly dog from 
liis liandsome and pttted rival I What kyidnesses fall into the lap of the 
bcantilnl child, Avliioh the ugly child can only hope to receive from the 
ovcifloAving lindeiness of ixirental love; and in parental eyes all children 
aie bcautilul. Nay, not only in dogs and children, but even in old 
women avo see this influence ; let the old voman show some of the charms 
of }outh reminiscent in the grey dignity of acknowledged age, sind she 
stirs the icspf'ctiul tonderncs', of our regards. Men, ulio do the haul woik 
of the Avorld, with brain and hand, are less called upon for a display of 
personal giaco; a certain latitude in ugliness is permitted to them — a 
latitude, it must be confessed, sometimes carried into licince. II ne 
faut abuser de rien, Even men are all the better for being pleasant to 
the eye. 

If Nature has been niggaidly to us, shall we not repair her stingi- 
ness by the geneiosity of Art I Shall Ave, m candid contentment, display 
our imperfect complexions, our disci epant teeth, our scanty or objec- 
tionable hair, our bulgy or unsymraetiicul shapes? Shall we not rather 
seek to hide these delects, and so ariange the facts of Nature that we 
may present a more ogi-eeable aspect even at the expense of perfect 
sincerity ? 

The universal practice of mankind has already answered this question. 
The art of adorning the person is the eailiest art acqiiiied by the savage, 
and the hist relinquished by reluctant old age, This being so, wc have 
only to consider the art of this art, the aesthetics of personal appearance. 
Assured that man and woman will use ingenuity in heightening their 
effects, and disguising their defects, wo have only to discuss the methods 
this ingenuity has discovered. They are of two kinds, the Real and the 
Artificial. In the Real, no deceit is practiced; the best chcnce is given 
to Nature to produce an agreeable effect, and nothing is fictitious. lu the 
Artifioial there always enters an element of deceit, more or less trans- 
parent. Defects are boldly denied, or huddled out of sight ; and qualitiee 
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which have no real existence arc assumed. ISome artificial aids are venial, 
and even praisewoithy; they are meant to withdraw diwigrecable details 
from observation, not to deceive. A glass eye, for example, or a false 
tooth, may have no intention of deluding the beholder, but simply of 
relieving him from the continual presence of an unsightly detail. Few 
can have witnessed the undisguised gaps in the front teeth of young 
German women without a regret that the dentist had not b(*en called in. 
When the artilioial aids arc not thus venial, they are open to the twofold 
objection of mt Bucccssfiilly effecting their purpose, and by this failure 
jwoducing moral disgust. We Boe through the pretence, lesent the fiction, 
and despise the vanity. The man or woman whom we should sim])ly not 
have admired becomes an object of ridicule or contempt, rainfully is 
this forced upon us in flic too coniinon attem])t to disguise age, and to 
dress old mutton like sja'ing lamb. No one is dec(‘ived ior nioie tlian a 
moment, and tlie reaction of disgust en<lur(‘S. Against such follies I know 
it ia idle to launch tin* sljafts of ridicule, or the epithets of scorn. Old men 
and women, w’lio would resist the irr(*sistible /i/rf of age, will never be 
brought to aeknoM ledge the hcmiitf of agi* ; they want another beauty ; 
they cling to the remembrance of dejjarted charms. If the ronge-}K)t and 
the hair-dresser can lielp them to di*ad sinwlarra of i1k> 80 charms, tlicy are 
welcomed; and altliough they keenly see through the like pietences in 
others, they cannot be argued out of the wisdom of emj)loying such pre- 
tences tlicinsi'lves. 

Fortunes are made by cosmetics. Large sums, w’O know, arc j)aid to 
artists who undertake to ‘‘ enamer' the skins of ladies, Ix^stowing the 
radiance of healtli W’hero nature or di'*eafee has set a veiy different sign. 
Dear madam, it is all a fiction ! C’osinetic*^ arc impositions. Tlie credulity 
of vanity, supported by blank ignorance, may induce >()U to spend time 
and money on such aj>pliances to create a “ com})lexion ; ” but if /ou 
knew how your skin was constructed, how it giew, how' it breathed, and 
how it as.snined its “ complexion,*’ you would as soon think of remedying 
its defects by the use ol cosmetics, as of rendering hieroglyphics legible 
by whitewashing a monument. Your skin has been made : as such it will 
continue ; you cannot remake or remodel it ; you cannot add to or take 
from its colotiring matter by cosmetics. There is but one grand cosmetic, 
and that is Health. A healthy skin wrill have all the splendour which it 
is possible for that skin to have. By exposure to sun and wind it may be 
darkened and coarsened ^ but by no known means can it be rendered 
lustrous and transparent. Resource to the Artificial methods incurs two 
serious risks — the risk of injury to health, and tlie risk of being found out 
and despised. 

Tlie risk of injury. The enamellers and “ artists ” who prey upon 
the weakness of the would-be fair probably believe, as their victims 
bidieve, that if the deceit can be effected, all, is pure gain. And when 
the painted surface is but small, this is in some sense true ; a small part 
of the skin may be destroyed without sensible injury— and painting or 
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enamelling it is tantamount to destroying it, for the enamel prevents 
transpiiation, and the skin, recollect, is a breathing organ. Experiments 
have often shown that if an animal be prevented from breathing by its 
skin (as when a coat of varnibh is laid over a considerable surface) it dies 
in agony ; and it is very often that deaths from extensive burns and scalds 
are due less to the direct injury, or to the nervous shock, than to the 
suppression of this breathing function over a large surface of the skin. 

Herein you perceive at once the danger of painting or enamelling ; 
and the absurdity of that fiction, once very generally believed in, 
respecting the late Madame Yestris, of whom it was said that her arms, 
neck, and face were covered with a coat of enamel “which required lier 
to sit for an hour before the fire to dry.” Those who knew that agreeable 
and accoinplislicd actress eft* the stage are aware that she allowed the 
l)rowm of her brunette conij>lexion to appear undisguised, however 
liberally she may have applied rouge and pearl-powder when on the 
stage. And those who arc instructed in physiology know that this pre- 
tended coat of eiiatm 1 would ii(»t have left her life enough to sit before 
tlie fire w’hilo it dried. Understand, therefore, dear madam, that if you 
allow the enamel ler tc* cover any but an inconsiderable siii'face, it is at 
considoKible lask. Undcibtand, moi*eovtr, that unless the small patch be 
removed from steady gaze, it w'ill ii’fallibly be detected by any eye that 
rests upon it; for, how'e\(T skilful the art may be wdth which the colour 
of the surrounding skin is imitated, the inevitable differences in the 
rcjlecium of the hght falling on the tw’o sunacis — diftercnces which depend 
on the absence of the downy liair, and the insensible moiature, no less 
than the smoothness of the jiainted suilace wanting the many crossing 
linos of the skin — betray the secret. 

Tlien, as to rouge and peail-powdcr. Rouge is nccdiul on the stage, 
BO long as the present system of lighting the stage continues; without it, 
the healthiest complexion has a ghastly look. rearl-pow’’der is generally 
used by foreign actresses, is nut unfrequently used by English actresses, 
and w\as prodigally employed by Madame Yestris. Both rouge and pearl- 
pow'der are much oftener used in drawdng- rooms than is suspected — rouge 
is even used by men — but the moderation with which they are employed 
causes them to escape general notice, and, at the same time, mitigates their 
evil effects. The injurious effect of these powders is in, to some extent, 
stopping the pores of the skin, and thereby greatly lessening transpiration. 
That the evil is not imaginary may be seen in the universal muddy 
pallor of actors’ complexions. This is not attributable to gas and late 
hours. Other men sit up till later hours, other men are pale ; but no 
other class lias the peculiar complexion observable in actors. 

Would you know how to detect an artificial complexion ? Look at it 
in a side light ; and instead of the satiny effect which comes from tlie 
natural moisture of the skin, varied by its down, you will observe an 
effect comparable to that of frosted silver as compared with policed 
silver — H ceitain deod uniformity of tint. 
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Many mronien refrain from 'wadiing their faces, on the absurd siippo-i 
sition that washing “ injures the complexion.” They simply remove the 
dirt by a little cold-cream, rubbed off by a cambric handkei chief. Others 
use milk, or milk and water, for the same purpose. It softens the skin,” 
they believe. Understand the nature of the complexion, and you will 
see that these notions are as rational as if a painter dissatisfied wdth the 
flesh tints of his picture thought to improve them by cold-creaming the coat 
of varnish which protects the colours from the air and dust. For, in sober 
truth, the epidermis, or outer-skin — that which alone can be attacked by 
cream, milk, or cosmetic? — is as essentially separattd fi om the colouring 
elements of the complexion, as the coat i»f varnis.h is separated from the 
colours on a painted canvas. The outer skin is a layer of dead cells ; it 
may be .rubbed off, and thus expose the delicate surf.ico of the skin 
beneath; it cannot be modiliod by external risionts into any beauty of 
living texture. Keep it clean, and it is suflicieiitly transparent to let the 
colouring matter, which lies beneath, Hliine throngli it. C’oinple\ions 
depend on this colouiing matter, and on the distiibution of the inintite 
blood-vessels, neither of W'hich are injuliou‘^ly affected by wiUir, or 
advantageou^'ly by cream and eosmeties. Tlie too constant and energetic 
stimulus of sunlight and fresh air will increase the activity of the circu- 
lation in the skin, and jiroduce that red and luddy aspect so iimtiliar in 
much-exposed faces. The infierpieiit exposure to such healthy stimuli 
will dimmish the activity of the circulation, and produce the dull and 
pallid aspect bo familiar in manufaclttiing districts, or among the Red**n- 
tary classes. Moderate exposure, with all the accepsorics of healthy 
exercise, produces the most perfect ci'inph^xion eoyipatilile w'ilh the 
original stiuclnro of the skin. 

ThcftP aie the ]>lain facts. If, then fore, Nature has bestowed on you 
a brilliant complexion, you have ftimply to keep yoiuself in heult.i. If 
Natuie has bestowed on you a skin obstinately brown, or obtrusively spotty, 
you must resign yourself to tlie inevitalile, and only hope to mitigate the 
defect, first, by keejjing yourself in health, and secondly, by the judicious 
choice and distribution of colour in costume. lu rosmelies there is no 
help. They are either harmless, because pow'erless, or they make bad 
worse. To wash the negro white has long been recognized as an eftbrt 
of romantic benevolence, even by those who believe they can make a 
brown skin fair, or a muddy complexion transparent. 

Are then cold-cream, pdte d'amandes, and the like, ^without their 
uses? Not so. Often they arc of aiogular benefit, but no/ in beautifying 
the complexion. In cases where sudden or protracted exposure has 
inflamed the skin, or where a dry cast wind hae roughened it, these 
appliances are very efficient ; and how ? Firi^t, by proiecting the inflamed 
skin against the air, and thus alio wing the inflammation more rapidly to 
subside ; secondly, by softening the epidermis, and allowing the scales 
which are peeling ofiT to fail without dragging with them those others 
not yet ready to fall. 
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Then, again, as to hair. The number of washes, pomades, and philo- 
comes, wliicli profess to make baldness hirsute, to prevent hair from 
turning grey, to soften, curl, and beautify it in every desired ivay, are all 
delusions. Any one ^\ho understands what the hair is, and how it grows, 
must, on reflection, see tliat the idea of preventing baldness by the external 
n])plication of greose is about as rational as the idea of stimulating the 
grf»wth of pearls by rubbing tallow over an oyster-shell. All that portion 
of the hair which is above the surftice is* dead — it is only another modifica- 
tion of that ej)idermis which we have just been considering. That it is dead, 
and not living, you iriny understand by reiiecting how utterly insensible it is, 
and liow it does not decay, nor change its form and colour after having 
beon scfiarntcd from the living holy for centinies. lieiii<r drad, of course 
it cannot be made to glow. That portion of the hair which is living and 
growing lies out of s'glit, deep-seated beneath the skin, where grease and 
philoconio cannot rcacli it. As long as the living bulb is there, and is fed 
from the sniTonnding plasma, fresh shoots will glow. Once let that bulb 
be destioycd and all pomades arf powerless. 

It mmj ho true, though not proved, that certain applications, by stim- 
ulating the skin, m.ay stiimilaf<‘ a languid growth '>i' hair; but wherever 
there has once la en li nr, and it lias disappeared, no art will i-estore it. 
Hence, if the. reader is getting alarmed at the rapidity with which his 
hair is fiillino: ofl‘, f do not bid him despair; the bulbs may be languid, 
but not dead. In such a case tlieie is one remedy which may con- 
fidently he tried — a sea-voynore or re.sidence by tlic sea. How the sea- 
air acts is not easily explained; although the fact of its nrcneral influence 
on the glands is notorious; hut 1 may mention that 1 have known men 
wlu) have reached the aixe of thirty, wdth little more than down for whiskers, 
remrn from a long soa-voynge willi luxuriant beards : and it is ohserv- 
.ihle tlint fishermen and sail )rs aro Fcldoin bald, l^oinades, washes, &c. 
arc not without their use for purposes of cleanliness, and to give haish 
hair a glossiness ; but here their effects stop — on tJie colour or the 
growth of hair they are pow'crle*>s. 

False hair may be worn for comfort no Jess than for deceit. Wigs arc 
dangeious unless frankly avowed. A toiipet may easily escape detection ; 
also, the tresses of ** back liair ” so oflen added to eke out an nppmrance 
of luxuriance — they escape because they are not brought into close proxi- 
mity A\iih the skin. A wdg is betrayed by the sharp line it forms against 
the skin; real hair sptings from the surface with fine gradations. Even 
when’ not detected, wigs are mistakes in point of beauty. No man or 
woman who understands the real charm of grey hair, blending so perfectly 
with the flesh-tints, end harmonizing the whole, will for a moment think 
of replacing it by a wig ; and it is pleasant to see how this conviction is 
spreading, and how much more frequently women now display their grey 
liuir, to their immense advantage. The most sensible wig I remember to 
have seen was worn by a very foolish baronet of xny acquaintance, whose 
good sense in this one particular remainB a puetle. It was not a black or 
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brown wig, which would have been in flagrant dissonance with the flesh- 
tints and crow’s-feet of Ins seventy years, but a silvery white, luxuriant 
And wavy, such as his own hair might Lave been ; and it made him look 
at least fifteen years younger, 

Ilair-dyes are aisthetical errors. Consider for a moment that to change 
the colour of your hair, and yet be unable to make corresponding changes 
in your complexion, wliich is suited to your hair, and is one with it — the 
two being causally connected — must inevitably produce a dissonance 
of eflect. Men little understand this when they rush to dyes for their 
moubraches, eyebiows, and whiskers TJiey are unaware of the Jiat'shness 
it pioducos — a haisluicss felt by the spectator, although perhaps lie cannot 
explain it. Black liair may be admirable ; but it is only admirable with 
a corresponding complexion. Well-maiked eyebrows may be enviable^ 
but you are warned against j)encilling your own with a view of rivalling 
the eflect admixed in s<»me rival. The chances aie fifty to one that uhile 
you will gain a well-marked eyebrow, you will also ptoducc a correspond- 
ing dissonance. The admiration bestowed on this one detail (the eyebrow) 
will be comjien^aied by a lo&s of admiiation for the whole effect of the coun- 
tenance. There is in Natuie a subtlety of gradations not to be imitated 
by Art. Dyes present a sharp decided line, where Nature melts her 
tones imperceptibly ; and this decision of line produces harshness of effect. 
Compare a man with d^ed moustaclus and a man with daik moustaches : 
the former may congratulate liimselt on the buperior emplmsis given by 
Ills dye ; but he forgets the dissonance of effect which is produced. And 
this leads to a leinark on the very common error in personal wstbeiics, 
namely, that tlie attention is centied upon some detail iiibtcud of on the 
general cfiect. It is curiously maiiifestod in the matter of beards, which 
have of Lite years become the ambition of so many : to exhibit a very 
luxuriant beard, the larger and longer the better, seems with wmc men 
the bupicnn* effort of personal effect; whereas a large beard on a small 
face, or surmounting a small body, produces the painful incongruity of 
subordinating humanity to a tuft of hair. The beard may be splendid as 
a board, larger, darker, glossier, and every way more admirable than the 
beard.H of common men ; but what i.H it as an ornament ? how docs it 
contribute to the general effect? This is entirely overlooked; so that 
practically the admiration would expre.s.s itself thus ; ** Tliere’s a hand- 
some beard ; ” not, “ There’s a liandtomc man." 

The only effective dyeing is that of the tips of the eyelashes, which 
gives increased splendour to the eyes, and, not being in immediate juxta- 
position with tlie fekin, may easily escape detection. If ever you are in 
doubt as to whether hair is dyed or not, view it in a side light, and the 
uniformity of reflection in the dyed hair, by its striking contrast with 
the undulating play of colour in the real hair, will at once disclose the 
attempted deceit. Side lights are fatal. 

In England there is a general prejudice against all kinds of red hair — a 
foolish, unailibiic pejudice, as every painter will proclaim, since many 
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kinds of red hair are exquisitely beautiful, and were prodigally employed 
by the great Venetian colourists. If you have the fortunate misfortune 
to possess hair of this decried hue, or, which is probable, move amid 
circles where its beauty is not understood, be steadfast in your faith, and 
strive not to escape the comments of ignorance by recourse to artificial 
aids. I will confess, liowever, lhat there is one plan which uneasy amour 
propre may resort to, with loss dissonance of effect and less chance of 
detection than is open to hair of any other colour. Red hair may be 
partially dyed. About two-thirds of the whole mass may be coloured 
brown, leaving the remaining third of the natural hue ; and when this 
third is skillully distributed, so as to intermingle with the mass, not in 
patches, but in delicate strands, the effect is something like that of 
chestnut or brown hair with touches of gold. If the process })e gradually 
adopted, at first only a slight j>roportiou of the hair darkened, and this 
portion stealthily extended, so that about a year or so elapses before the 
Iwo-lliirds arc embraced, even fi lends are deceived, and attribute the 
change to the not unfrequent darkening wliich takes place in natural 
hair. However, all deceit is <k grading, and in proportion to the elabo- 
rateness and secresy of the means taktn, is the vitiating moral effect upon 
the conscionsnesN ; thus if not detected, it injures tlie morale; and when 
dolertid tlic result is worse than any defect it may disguise. 

Briglit eyes rain influence,’* and blight eyes accordingly are much 
en^v ietl. Art has disco\ ered means of giving lustre, but none which can 
rival Nature. Rouge and jiainted eyelashes aio \vell-known aids. The 
be>t of all is Exercis^e. Health gives the bright veiiiless splendour to the 
cornea, and lustre to the pupil. All young and healthy eyes arc blight. 
Some women, young but unhealthy, or neither healthy nor young, try 
the treacherous and transient effect of belladonna. And many a fashion- 
able oculist is called upon to apply this belladonna, which he consents to 
do, because ho know's that his refusal wdll not prevent the application, and 
his compliance enables him to use it with the smallest possible amount of 
evil. It IS an evil, howe\ or, — a serious evil; the falso lustre is dearly 
purchased, and the splendour is transient. There is a herb which I could 
name, the effect of wliich is to make the eyes lustrous as those of 
imagined Houris ; but with this feverish splendour there is a feverish 
blackness of the lips ; and as the hcib very much disturbs the equable 
current of the circulation, and injun's the nervous centres, I refrain from 
disclosing so dangerous a secret. Those to whom it is known, and by 
whom it is employed, ore warned that the occasional splendour of an 
evening is purchased at a price few triumphs of the kind are worth. 

On more than one occasion, Exercise has been named as among the 
natural methods of preserving and heightening beaut}'. It requires a 
word of explanation, being, in general, very imperfectly understood. 
Exercise is so often and so omphutically recommended, that people have 
come to believe that it is always good, and of a good thing too much 
cannot be had. In truth, it may be as hurtful as it is beneficial. In 
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excesg, or tinder improper conditions, it has seriously damaged mony^ 
The limit of excess varies with each organism 5 but Fatigue plainly marks 
tlie limit for each ; all exercise beyond the point of fatigue is directly 
injurious. When I speak of exercise as an aid to beauty, it is of course 
only as an aid to health. Hiding on liurscbuck, a game nt rackets, 
kliuttlecock, rowing, -walking in pleasant company or among pleasant 
Sfi<mes, gardening, botanizing; in short, any cxcicise, which gcMly stimu- 
lutes the nervous activity while employing varied muscles^ is wliat slioiild be 
tought. For girls and young wonun notliing is better than a game at 
shuttlecock, double-handi'd, in the open air, or, in default, in a large 
room; next to this is feining ; and not to be despised is a skipping-rope. 
But this is only one pirt of the picscription. After an energetic game, 
ivliich has called the wliole bc‘dy into vigorous activity, not unaccompanied 
with bursts of laughter at lailure, and titillalions of pjide at success, the 
players should be well I'uhhed with dry flannel or rough towels. The 
elTect of a course of such exeicise, and rtihbings^ will soon be visible in 
the softness and fineness of the skin, the firmness of the flesh, tlie reduc- 
tion of superfluous lut, the iinproveineiit in the coinphjyion, and the lustre 
of the c) es. 

I slmll say but little on llie final ])oint — that’ of Costume: it w<pu]d 
require a larg(*r knowledge and an am])lt r sjmee llian are at iny coiuniand. 
The geneialities of the subject may, however, be phiiiced at. Costume 
embraces both the real and artificial nu'thods of Jiei^ditening rffect. Dre ss 
being nece.ssary, the aeithetical arrangement of lliat dress in form and 
colour may be regarded among tho natural aids to beauty. That this 
arrangement is seldom governed by a delicate taste or any rational prin- 
ciple of subordinating ineatis to un end, is but too well known. The 
successions of fashion seem rather determined by an ingenious desire of 
di>gni8ing the natural form, and of preticnting an image sonanmuously 
unallied to Inimanity. Partly this arises from contuHion of ideas and 
imbecility of mind in those who lead and those -who follow tho fishion; 
partly from the inherent inationahry of that desire for conspicuous 
change upf>n which fashion depends. The raprices of costume, hi*wevcr, 
form a siibjoct for separotc tn*utnient. Here we need only remark, tli.it 
whether the prevailing costume be intiiii^ically beautiful or hideous, 
rational or silly, it cannot altogether be neglected or oppo.«od without 
injury to the personal appearance; sinci; so lung us the conventional 
demands of the eye require a certain costume, any want of coinplimico 
with tliose demands will, by the con vent ioiuil sUindard, be regarded as 
cccentiicity and iigiineks. A woman who wislus to please ber contempo- 
raries (and no sane woman dresses for posterity) must nccommod.iti! 
borKelf to the re igning prejudices. She must be very confident of her 
beauty, and her |)ower to carry off with grace any apjiearance of singu- 
larity, belore openly opposing impular opinion. To be “out of tlio 
fashion*’ generally implies nn unpardonable neglect, or a certain insolent 
independence. When waists are worn under the arms, it is ugliness to 
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malce the waist divide the trunk. When ddrts are balloons, a woman 
is held to be a “ guj ’* if she appears in skirts that are scant. When 
head-dresses ai e towers of hair and oruainent) it is audacious singularity 
or rusticity to wear simple bands. 

Fashion in all its hideoiisiicss is despotic, and caih only be rebelled 
agaiubt by very exceptional people. There is, however, a rational and 
testhctic obedience no less tlian an irrational and hideous servility. 
Perhaps in nothing does the feminine intellect more markedly betray 
its weakness than in this matter of costume. Although personal appear- 
ance is of paramount importance to women — although dress forms the 
occupation, the delight, the dream of one half their lives and the trouble 
of the other — although they are never tired of canvassing its details and 
discussing what is and what is not becoming — the surprising irrationality 
of their practice is enough to puzsle a reflective mind, until the deter- 
mining motives of that practice are revealed. Tlicse motives are not, as 
a philosopher might imagine surveying the circumstances from a rational 
ground, to secure the admiration of men, and for that purpose to secure 
the most becoming arrangement of shape and colour. Women dress for 
women, not for men ; a paradox, but an incontroverfible truth. Although 
it is to im n they look for admiration of their beauty, it is to their own 
sex tlioy look for admiration o1 their dress. Hence costume ceases to be 
considered priinatily as a means of heiiilitening effc^ct or mitigating defect. 
It ceases to bo a means, and becomes an end. are scornfully said to 

“know nolliing about dress.’’ And in the mantiia-maker sense this is 
generally true. But if men know nothing of dress, they may be pre- 
sumed to know something of the effect whitdi one kind of costume 
produces on tliein, and whether it enhances or disguises the beauty. 
However, just ns misers foiget the object of money in gloating over 
the money itself, so women, occupied with the dress itself, forget the 
oiiginal piirpo‘;es for which its arrnngennent of colour and shape were 
instituted ; and hideous inroiiventcnce is too frequently the result of 
fasliit'u. Further, even when the idea of beauty de es enter as an 
element, it is alniust always fjiistraled by the profound irrationality 
uhich determines the choice. Not one woman in five hundred is really 
determined in her choice by what she knows to be becoming to /icr, but 
by wlial hlie has seen to bo becoming to others, or by what she is assured 
is “ much W'orn now.” If licr healthy instinct against a colour or pattern 
raises a timid objection, it is crushed at once by the authoritative asser- 
tion, “ We are selling it very largely, madam.” The shopman or shop^ 
woman who would allow a dress to be rejorted on tlie score of ugliness, 
witliout a strong assurance of its “ being luueh admired,” would soon be 
dismissed as incompetent by his fundamental ignorance of the feminine 
intidlect. You must acknowledge this, dear madam, although you always, 
of course, hold yourself above such iiifluenee;\ You have a long face, 
and your “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” suggests tliat a tall bonnet is 
not becoming to a long face; but your guide, milliner, and enemy dis* 
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popes Qf the objection with They are worn so." And yoii meekly 
Some leader of fashion with a small, round face finds out that 
-|»^^het& are becoming to her ; and becauae becoming to her, all the 
l^tl^iaeed women of Europe conclude it will be becoming to them. By 
the natural law of imitation to pass into excess, no sooner is the tall 
bonnet introduced, than it gets taller and taller, until the exaggeration 
])roduces a reaction. , 

w There is an opening for some exercise of rational judgment even in so 
"'Capricious a thing as fashion. Let a woman by careful, honest scrutiny 
ascertain what are the colours and forms which are most becoming to her^ 
and then resolutely stick to them as far as may be without obtrusive singu- 
larity. If black is most liarmonious ivith her complexion, let black be 
lier colour ; and with regard to shape let her be careful to keep within 
the extreme limits of the reigning model. If for example, her face is 
long, and the taste runs in the direction of tall bonnets, let her bonnet be 
of the lowest height which will pass unnoticed : if she is short and stout, 
and skirts are worn of “ circumambient ” sw^ep, let her wear skirts of 
the least dimensions which will escape the charge of singularity. In like 
manner, there is one way of wearing her hair which is more becoming to 
her than any other ; let this be found out, and unchangeably preserved* 
Can anything be more senseless than to see women with fat or ill-pro|>or- 
tioned faces dragging back their liair « la Chinoi^e^ simply because they 
have seen some pietty piquante face look charming with that rniifurc f It 
one-third of the thought now bevtowed on costuini* were w^ithdrawn from 
the consideration of how “ sw'cetly hlaria looked in that pink,” and **w’hat 
a love of a bonnet Mrs. Tulle had at churcli” — consideratitnis which at 
once determine the next order — and if this w'itlidrawn att(‘ntion were 
bestowed on masteiing the principles of form and colour suitable to encli 
woman, there would be ten times as much cfftTAive beauty, md tlio 
tyranny of fashion would bo reduced to moderation. 
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On the Ord May, l»^r>5, an expedition, which liad been for some time in 
preparation, consisting of about 10,000 French and English, with six 
guns, wiiled for Kertch, but was recalled. A few' days afterwards, General 
(’anrobert resigned the chief command to General Pelissier, and at once 
several events nuirked the change of commanders. The Kertch expedition 
W'as one of these, which again sailed on the 23rd of the month, and on 
this occasion w'as allowed to accomplish its object. 

It was in th(‘ beginning of the September follow'ing, just previous to 
the fill! of Sebastopol, that a small force of cavalry, consisting of a squa- 
dron of tlie lOth Ilussars, and a similar body of the 2nd Chasseurs 
d’Afiicpie, was detachi d from tlie army at Balak lava, for the purpose of 
ih)ing duly with the tn»ops at Kertch. At noon, on the 5th, after having 
all j»aitalv»n of a g ‘od breakfast, we of the 10th Hussars paraded and 
niarelad down to tlu* haibour, where the Himalaya awaited us, to convey 
the tw'o squadrons to their destination. The first part of the performance 
WMs to g» t our horses on board, and this from pievious practice had 
become ipiito an e^isy inattei to the lOtli Hussars, — our chargers were 
run on dock, placed in the slings*, fastened, hoisted, then lowered, passed 
below', and finally jmt into their stalls. When that was done, and the 
baggage all on hoaid, it took but a little while for us to get shaken into 
our jjlaccs ; and by the time the vewl had got steam up, and moved out 
of th<‘ harbour, every one was comfortable, the men told off in messes 
and rationed, the horses in their boxes watered and fed, and everything 
ship-shape. 

On the Glh, a most lovely morning, we steamed along the shores of 
tin* Crimea, passed Kaffa on the 7th, sighted in a few hours the hills of 
Ak Burain, and rounding Caj>e Takli, on which then no lighthouse stood 
to guide tlu* benighted mariner, we shortly afterv^'ards dropped anchor off 
Fort St. Paiiffc.. The French commenced disembarking at once, and by 
the follow'ing day had all got off, when wc began; this had all to be 
(lone on rafts and in small boats, a French gunboat towing us in these, 
each man standing to his horse's head. Wlicn all had disembarked, we 
mounted our horses, and moved off in the direction of the town, which 
was some five miles distant, by a riiad that niiglit once have been good, 
but was now rough and rocky as a mountain path. This, however, to our 
sure-footed little Arabs, was a matter of no importance; they trotted 
along, neighing and squealing at the mere sight of one of their own 
species, and, failing that, would seize the slightest opportunity of getting 
closer togetlier, to have an equestrian performance among themselves— 
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cliJirgiiig oj^on-monthcd, aiul kicking at each other furiously. Kertch, 
like most Eastern towns, liiul }>resenti‘d a line ai)pcarimce from tlie sea, 
from AN hence its ANell-])uilt mansions and long line of (jiiays looked as 
handsome and tiuhstantial as though it had been still a nourishing J)lace; 
hut when Nve entered, this delusion rapidly vanisljed, and it was painful 
to ANitJK'ss tin* ruin alu>ut us. One of the stall’ had met us close 
to th(' town, and directed us to our future residences; tlie (’hasM*iirs 
Avero j>retfy comfortahly located, all things considered, at A\hat had been 
once the j)rincipal hotel, named the “ liosphorns Tractor;” onr «[uarters 
AA’ore situated at the tUher extremity of the town, and had formerly been 
the chief seminary for young lailiea iii the ('rinu'an Avatering-j)laee. If 
“poA’erty makes men ac<iuainted with strange hedrelloAvs,” A\ar may 
equally be said to make them acquainttd AAitli stranue bed-])laces ; and 
AA'hat a fill Ava> here,” — from an academy lor >oung ladies to a barrack lor 
dragoon" ! Still, lin- our parts, Ave ratlur fancied the quarters, and althougli 
lor us tlie h(»iise ctcitameil no jdeasant recollections, yet AN'itli it Aven* asso- 
ciated pleasant idtas. It helpi-d us to think of homo and all tlu^se 
th(*re that Ave loA'id — mothers, .sLsteis^ sAveethearts, Avives, who<N(‘ pMW‘r.> 
that AN c mil* lit In pre.^erved Irom ^‘plague, jiestilence, and lamjm,liom 
battk*, and irom sudden death,” had not be<*n AvithoiU av.ni. Ami thus 
ANc in.t oidy liked our iieAv quarters, but Avere proud id tium, and UM-d 
to (late all our letters from, and ro(juo.st them to Im‘ atldre^sed t«), ilie 
Seminary, AN’liich was a larirc and comrnodic»Uh dumicilt', ami had In cn 
well fnniished — had been, nnc stiy, for sjHiihTS had lucn there oelore 
us, and tlieir iK-eupatJon Ava" maike*! by ANjlful rm t 'ou, ident]<.ss 
rufliani"'?!! and studied d( ham hery. * 77// /V broad arrow an a^ to h<* ^u*^l 
evt'rvANliere. In tlie anti ro/ans port lon^, of m.du’-iany tahh . and ihairs 
AA’cre ])i!ed ii]) leady to be u.^i d lor fncANood. anIuI.^I aimaignt tin deeay« d 
ember" (>f tlie stoAo could be ‘-till <» * n tlie ri mains oi Axliat had i" en the 
ivory ki ys of a ]»iann In the ehamlKTs ANer* shreds ot eurtains, ANhieli 
liad b < n to! II down and tro<ldcu umh i foot ; ilic glass wlmdi b.ni loiiiietl 
mirrois and < hamh liers lay s]uvere<l in thousands of fragments l»enealli, 
and even jMctures iiiadi- part of the ruin. And thi*y wlio had done all 
this were those f^r Avhom England wits tin n expending her b« "i blood and 
treasure, — our AA'ortliy allie.s the Turk.s ; of a veiity, tJnj give their 
enemies g-oocl occasion to renu mber any vi.sit they may pay. 

What y»uz/led and aniUHcd iw frcfth arri\*als most at (ird was the 
various kinds of costumes Avom by tlic trfK>ps; no two iqipeared to dre.ss 
alike, and so it Avas n<*t only difTiciilt to distingui,*-}! the Tartar or Turk 
from tin* Enmchman, but our oavu jieople from eitlier. Each af»j>eand 
to drcs« ticcordlng to liis fancy, unifomiity iKiing voted a bore, and only 
fit for Ifyde Park or the IMujcnix, where, of course, it waia compulHory ; 
but in front of the enemy it Avaa anoUier aifair ; tliere elegance must 
give way to convenience. Conwjquently, wliatevcr was uncoinfortuhle 
or cuinlu rfiomc was spewlily lost or mislaid, and replaced by tho first 
useful substitute that oil'cred, and bad not these defects; so it may be 
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imagined that our fellows lost no time in conforming to the fashion, 
and got rigged out as soon as possible in this hi FranqaisC'-Tarko 
tofjijerif:' 

The cavalry force consisted of rather more than one hundred and 
tAventy CliasseiirH and about one hundred of ours; tliere was alsf) some 
'rurkish and Tai tai cavalry, bin a portion of the latter had fallen into 
an .'unbuscade previous to our ai rival, and Avere all lulled; the Russians 
ncA'er gave ihein nuy quart<‘r. The iuemy had been concealed in some 
hollow ground, and surprised them as lh(‘y returned Irom a foraging 
expeditif)!!. The duty of the (’hasseurs and ours Ava^ to find two 
outlying ]>icqu(‘ts, and convey letters and despatches from head- quarters, 
'riie i‘'n*nch ])ic<iiU‘t was situated in a romantic Jiollow, about a mile to the 
cast of the t(»wn ; W(‘ avciv posted on an eminence a similar distance to 
tlic west want, jn a white house Avhich gaA’e its name to tin* hill. About 
i« ur miles tartber on, in the same direction, was a house which, belonging 
ttj a >j)aniard at Odessa, Avas naiii(‘d Spanisli I'arm ; this AV'as occupied by 
some n| the Turkish ( onting. iii, and serA’cd as an advanced post. The 
Cossacks jirovcd a ])M] ( tual suiiroo oi annoyance to us, either by false 
alaiins. or, as in the in^Uium .stated above, by red attack. When on 
pieqiK t ilicv k( pt J! eon^laiitly on the alert, by contmually sliowdng Iront 
and lioAiniiL* about tin* outposf, but alviays tiisapjieanug on the least 
attniipi Ave made lo ajqnoaeh iJiein. ^iich conduct, of courst*, was not at 
all aceoiding to our likin'?, as Ave AAcre eager to liaA'c a brush along Avith 
them; .md Aaiious aa’cto the jiioniises and threats ol Avhat Ave Avould do 
aaJk 11 tlie opjxwt unity ofiered, Ihit A\e had no idea hoAV soon our AAish Avas 
tf) be gratitied ; i'ur betore wx‘ had bi'eu a fortnight in Kerteli Ave got the 
coveted eliaiie ol crossing sAV(>rds and exclianging shots AAith the cnem}, 
Avlieii \vi‘ had a a cry narroAv e.seaj»e Irom being either all killed or taken 
prisoners, Avlneli Avas lar too near a thing to be exactly jileaaant. 

On ilie 20th Septeiuher information was received that bodies of 
Cossacks Aven* Aviilim a uw miles of Kericli, plunderinir tlio Aullages and 
carry inir oil' lorage in arabas; in consiquence of tliis intelJigcnce Colonel 
D’Osinaii, Avlio commanded tlie caA'ulry, received orders to take the 
dctacbiin'iits of tlie lOlii liussars and 2nd Chasseur.s D'AfrKjue, and 
Avitli th(un proceed the Kamo day in quest of the Cossacks. Agreeably 
A\iih these instructions, the Frcncli pai’aded at noon, and dividing their 
squacii'on, marclied in separate jiarties towards the villages ot Kosi aiil 
Scrai-le-min, eaoli ol these jdaces ]>eing about fifteen miles from Kertcli, 
and iK'arJy tlie same distance between. When tliere, they Avere to await our 
arrival, and tlie folloAving day, should nothing be seen of the enemy, to 
extend the recoimaissance I’artlier to tlic front and inward flanks, so as to 
mi.H‘1 at a place agreed upon previously, and then to return. Our orders 
were to follow the Chasseurs so as to arrive at the rendezvous by nightiall ; 
it w^as arranged in this nuuiner, that the enemy aliould not be so likely to 
have a correct knowledge of the strength of the i^irty. About two vjl we 
were all ready, and moved oiT imdcr the command of Captain Fitzclarence ; 
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a commissariat cart ficcompanied us, conveying two clays’ rations uncooked. 
At Kucliack, or Lesser Turkham, we separated, C troop, under Captain 
Fitzclarcncp, taking the line by tlie sea-shore for Serai-le-min, whilst we, 
A troop, turning olf in the other direction, wended our W'ay towards Kosi- 
le-inin. There had heoii no certain intelligence received regarding the 
strength of the enemy, but from the little knowledge obtained we were led 
to believe that it Avas cmly a straggling party of Cossacks from Kafla, who 
j)artly to overawe the inhabitants, but principally for plunder, had 
veiituit‘d thus far, and that no force to assume the offensive was to bo 
a]>prehended. In this supi)osition Ave Avere confirmed by our Tartar 
guides, they stating that it Avas only a small force of the enemy Avho 
Averc out. Wlien too late Ave disrovered that they had decidved us, 
and it Avas a pity A\e did not suspect this at tlie tiim*, for, had we 
done so, avc niiglit haA'o taken steps that Avould liave placM*d it out 
of their poAA'er ever to deceiA'e any others in this world. These AVor- 
tliies took us a near cut, by Avhicli avc had not only a longer rout(‘, 
but a more difficult and dangerous one, where at places, had any ot 
the enemy been secreted, avc might have been tiiken several tunes at a 
decided disiid vantage. IIoAvever, so far, all passed off Avell, and by 
dusk AVC Averc close to our destination, aaIuto, to our great surfui^'C 
and concern, Ave discovered that the Chasseurs Avere not at the villaLre» 
nor ctmld avc gain any tidings of them. It was now quite dark, and, 
situated thus — some fifteen miles from our communication^, in a strango 
])lace, A\ith the enemy in our immediate vicinity — our jiosition w'as, to 
say the least of it, very critical; and, however desirable, it would have 
bc(‘n dangerous to attempt to form a junction with Captain Flt/clanMico. 
To a>\ait Avhere avc Avtre Avas lia/aidous; but to return to Kertcli Avas 
equally A\hile the object of the exju'ditioii ANoiild not have been aceom- 
pli.^ied; so of the number (»f evilh Ave ehose the least, and detOi n ined to 
halt Avliere avc Avere until daybreak. Therefore, after taking the usual pre- 
cautions of placing vedettes and sending out a j)atrol to the front, we 
dismounted and prepared to pass the long hours away as best we could. 
A fcAv AVf lit off on a foraging expedition and were pretty succe.ssful, having 
managed to get plenty of eggs ; and these, with Avhat we had of our own 
rations, made a meal not to be despised after a long ride. But our great 
misfortune Avas the Avant of Avater, and the poor horses suffered accordingly, 
having to go Avithout after their long journey. The night was raw and 
chilly, and as we were unaheltered this was felt in all its ucutencHa, as we 
remained at our horses’ heads, prepared to mount on the slightest alarm. 
Situated thus, to think of sleep was impossible ; more especially as our 
“ Arab steeds ” kept continually on the move, every sinew strained and 
every nerve in motion just to get Avithin reach of each other, and if they 
succeeded in their efforts, then tooth and heel would go to work. Some 
who had been accustomed to sleep under difficulties tried to snatch forty 
AA'inks” by lying down and fastening the reins round their arms ; but their 
attempts were futile, as they would be awakened by finding themseh^es 
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dragged along the ground for several yards, or else between two belligerent 
animals whose hoofs would be passing in too close proximity to be either safe 
or agreeable. Consequently, rest was out of the question, and we passed the 
night iis well as the adverse circumstances Avoiild allow of ; telling tales, talking 
about old times and happy days gone by, and hoping to meet the “ Russians 
in the morning,” of which, somehow, we felt confident; for although no 
tidings had been heard nor trace discovered ol them, a somethirtfj told us 
that they were not far distant. To add to our perplexities, we found out 
during the night that the guides had given us the slip, carrying, as we 
expected, information of our whereabouts to the enemy. When this was 
ascertained, the position oi' the picquet was instantly changed farther to 
tlie Hank and rear of the village, and redoubled watchfulness was felt to 
be necessary. 

About half an hour before daybreak a Tartar arrived with a message 
fiom Cajitiiiii Fitzclarence, informing us that he had found the whole of the 
Clnusseurs at Serai-le-min, and that we were, on receipt of tlic note, to 
luarcli immetliately and join them there ; so, as soon as it was light enough, 
■we called in the vodedt''- and moved off at once in the direction of that 
village. A small stream skirted Kosj-le-min, wlii ’h we had hardly 
crossed ]H‘ivJr(‘ ^^c cnnie upon a body of llu* enemy, who Avere advancing 
on tlu' village covered by skirmisli(‘rs. These we instantly charged, broke 
lines, drove tliem back upon tlair suj)j>orts, wlio wavered in turn as 
they s.u\ US coming towards tlicm, and not Avaiting until Ave elo.sed, 
Avliceled about like the otlurseud fled, AvliilstAve, pursuing after and among 
lliem, cutting and tlirusting, became (piite excited, and as is customary 
Avilh ca\alry in like cases, got out of hand. Tlio fighting Avas excelknt, 
aaIiHi* as yet A\e bad not a man hip-t, and Avere driving more than double 
our number beiina* us, besides having made several prisoners. 

Alter galloping in this manner for upAvards of tAvo miles, Ave reached a 
narrow ^'orge running bit ween tAvo bills, AAhich the Cossiicks and Ave all 
pa*'scd through pell-mell together. On emergingfrom this Ave discovered, to 
our great astonishment and di.smay, that Ave had galloped right into the 
Cossacks’ camp, Avlio Avere SAvarming out of their nests and gathering 
round us like Avasiis. A suspicion began to daAvn upon us that Ave had 
run into a net, the mouth of Avhich had been temptingly left open, to alloAv 
us and the party aa'o had pur.sued to enter quietly, and then of course 
Aviien Ave Avero inside to draw the string and bag us all. Luckily for 
us, lioAvever, Ave ai)])eared to have come sooner than they anticipated— 
before tbey had got prepared — anti wv did not fail to take advantage 
of our sudden entry to make as sudden a retreat before Ave got stung. 

The first difficulty Avas to clear the defile, Avhich being safely accom- 
plished, our next object Avas to keep the enemy in check, and by some bold 
and resolute stand intimidate him. Bold in their strength, on they came. 
Cp Avent our carlnnes, and Avaiting until they Avero Avithin a short forty yards 
of us, Avc fired a volley, Avell aimed and Ioav, into tlie advancing mass. In an 
instant a score of Cossack horses ran riderless, the remainder of them dis- 
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persing in all directions. This stemmed the current for a time, and the enemy 
rendered more cautious by the sudden repulse, advantage was taken to send 
out a division of ours to skirmish, and so retreat in os orderly a manner as 
possible. When wo were retiring in this manner they continued to hover 
round us, threatening every moment to chai’ge over our small body, but, 
fortunately so far (for they were ten to one), they did not come very 
close, contenting themselves with keeping up a desultory lire, that as yet 
had proved harmless. However, to add to our comfort, 'we could see 
some of them a mile (»r so distant, endeavotiring to bring up a couple of 
field guns to bear upon ua; but by good luck these got firmly fixed 
in some marshy ground, from which llu*y could not be extricated in 
time to do us any liarm. (hi the new turn that aflairs had taken, we were 
obliged to set our pris(»n(‘is adnli, takiiiii tlie ])r(‘cautiou, however, of dis- 
arming them and shootincr tlieir horses, wnich would j'revent them from 
taking any active part in the skirmish lor the tiin *. 

Still retreat 111”“, “we kept in the tlin‘ction wli^iiee C'ajitaiii Fit. elarenct‘’s 
party was exjiectcfl, and had gone about a mile, wIkii, to our diMiiay, we 
heard a shout raised in rear of us, ;ind on looking round in that direction 
saw another strong body t>f the viwuiy ii*rniiiig in bni* acioss our path. 
Tliey bad managed to take us in reverse b\ coming round ih< ba^e of a 
liill that lay to the left of our lim* ol n treat; and thus tlify bail us 
between two tires. There wa'* only <»ne chance of esoai»c — <'n(' load by 
which we could go, and that wa^, to cut our way throiuli <>ur new 
opponents; so, svulhail) caUing in our skinni-ln r‘^, we went fiddly a]>«mt 
and at tliciii The a cry um-xpt'Ctodiu s^, of the iiKoenient wa'^ in our l.uoiir, 
and this’, seoonde 1 by it.- c(»Mfi<!enee. ti/ok tlaan by .sui [a .^e. »\e 

chargeil, tin*)' tired a ^tr.ig.'ung \elli_; (tin* Cos aeks ah\a\- loe liom tlie 
lilf) w iib- lit tjking anil ) that wdiisiled lnnuh‘'-l» In a f* w more 

Strides w»‘ weie aiiioii” them, arni Im ri <nsue(i mn (»t the nu).sl *. '.spt kUo 
stniggh s, AMtli tie e\x“' piii'ii o Ikil.jkhu.i, tiiat l..i I lalo u pi. < during 
the W'ar — a struggle il inen on w^.'un I hoiM*', to e-cap« lioiii 
despicaiiie iiid»«<l li.id tliey ].,m ?i Mieountiiel m i ipuil uunn* is, but in 
this instance teinble j/rjni ih»n o\« i win hiiirig ioie» .ml l.t.m tlnii* hoisf-’ 
being fres}i. Hur tin nmuMas oi tiie t .o Ls neuii .ui/< fl ihoir 

strength somevvliat, .and, although surnmnded and ait.ackul upon «‘Vi‘ry 
by still ket jJiug logoilier we managed to lo'’ 1 o.ir i»wn. 

TIk^ coriiliat was now a regular hand-to-inrid all.iir. We were ju a 
j.rcdicanient tliat in» rratf could as'^ist, nor .sli.itigy extricate u.s luaii ; we 
knew thai if we es^apul at all it woi.M only be by luild riding and lianl 
figliting, ami in this manner we struggled t'U amid the lejMul of lire- 
arms, whistling of bnileN, and clanging of sw«u*ds against lances, as \nc 
tliniat, parried, and cut. All thi.s, mingling with the y< Il.s ol tiie (' rHs*icks, 
crejit4‘d a tumult of wdiicli no descrijilion of mine can convey tlie h^vt 
idea; whibt our (llecr^ sounding yet higher than tlie din <»f conflict, 
.spf)kc home to <-;ich others hearts, causing ev(*rv hand lo gra.sp firmiT its 
blade, and to strik** .surer and (piicker. And, even encoiii parsed as we 
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Mere, none hlirank from the encounter, nor did our spirits fail ; all we 
fervently but vainly wished for was, that our horses were as fresh as those 
of our adversaries ; and, had this been the case, we might yet have pulled 
through with but little loss; but the poor animals we rode were utterly 
exl>aust(‘d, and ke])t stumbling and felling at every stride. Here we lost 
the sergeant-major, a serireaut, and eleven rank and file, and how W'e were 
not all ridden down and overwhelmed by the torrent in which we were 
eninilphed seems now almost a miracle. The fi)lly of talcing out the old 
piccjiict was now apparent, as nearly all those wdio were taken prisoners 
had come off that duty; but the handhil remaining cut and slashed about 
within tlie dense circle lhat hedged ns in, and which aj>pcarod only to 
crow the tdoser and rnoit hoiried tlie more its numbers decreased. 

At last w^e rnanagc'd to eilect a breach in the livini^ wall, and gained the 
open, h.ivincr left nearly half onr number behind. The enemy, wdiosc loss 
must have Ik'cij eoiisidera]>le, kept following us, altlumgh now at a more 
respeetluJ distance, as wo continued flu* retreat — a courtesy that, in our 
liitigned state, W'c wn're very thankful for, as it gave us time* not only to 
re'>t oin^elves, but, w'iis oi‘ more importance, to breathe our liors<*s. 

Hut anolln r ealamil} awMited us, for, on li*aving K(»<i ie-mm and attacking 
tin* cm my, <»iir •• ’nmis^*nat cart wmn kit behind Jii charge of a cor])oral 
and two nn *1 who liad o'-der.N to 1« How .as best they could. This they did 
alliijtlit (‘iiou.di until the\ uu't u-’ i* 'reatimr before aiich gnat odd^, when 
ihev hit tli( earl in tlie e ire <-1 tin* <ln\or and a conple ot‘ d'artars to come 
and ymi le whieli Lane the (’oss.»ek'' an oj>jM»rtiuiit} that liny cild iKl 
full t«) S' i/e. And flien we liad th< >orro\vful s'lti daetioii of su*inu our 
(•('miiiksarial. and little .Murray of tin* ],.aud Tran‘'j)Oil C'orps, inarclied off 
under a “ siilh •i(*nt f seort ’’ of tin emni}, wlu>ke[)t iiuisaekh’^ and turning 
(^tr till' ‘'jw-il with inueli nppaient ph asure. 'fhi'^, may f e iniairined, 
V. :e« ' ill and wormwood t\) us, but our cup of iiii‘?ery wa'«> not filksl until 
liny W(ie ( n to broaili the keir of rum — iwr ration rvm ! d'ln*n a cry 
wa*' riiM 1 .'ll tliem, and <'111 rs w'en* made t(» eo and al:< nipt a nrajiture, 
and it n*<]uirtd all our oiheers* .-luthoiity to j»revenl us from C'^saying the 
foolhanlv <'i je<’t. A'^ it W'a-, Collins and Iboadhent, wlio had been the 
bivaao' <’-nard, eonsiden*d tliemsel\es ]»ound to make the attempt, and 
ro<h‘ oil' in the direction of' the oa]>turid cart, roumi wliicli ,'i score or 
mon* ol'th<* eiu’iny W'ere rcLraling themselves so comfortably. On 
eettimjr wdthin sliot, our Iw'o fellow's* opt'iied fire on the Cc<ssaeks, wl.o 
of' eour^'e W( re too clieerliiily cm ploy i d to ajiprove of this kind of inter- 
1( renoe, and savagely made at oiuv for the intruders, wdio fired and 
fell slowdy bai'k tow'ards us. (’ollin.s, who had shot tw^o or tlm*e of 
them, manacled to get away, but not so i'«)rlunate w’as Broadbent, wdiose 
horse liiiling him at his need, he was 1ak(‘n prisoner, and quickly dis- 
arm(‘(]. We were (juite close to Jiim wdien this haj>pened, and a rt'seue 
w’.as tliought of, Init to hine trii'd it w’ould have been madness. This 
the gallant fellow liimself saw, for ho called oui ** never to mind him, but 
look to our own safety,” concluding by sending “ his best respects to the 
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troop, whom he feared that circumstances would prevent him from seeing 
again for some time to come.” 

Leaving him to their mercy, we kept on our way, followed closer and 
closer by the enemy, and anticipating every moment to be again charged 
by them or surrounded, when the welcome sight of Captain Fitzclarence 
and C troop, 'ivith our allies the Chasseurs, burst upon us. They W(‘re 
also engaged wdth a body of the Russians, and were retiring in a direction 
nearly at right angles to us ; and as w^e neared each other the Cossack 
.skirmishers engaged with them got partly in our rear. To fire a volKy 
at our own opponents, turn round, pass through these others, and join our 
comrades, W'as but the W’ork of a few seconds. 

We were now safe, comparatively, but still our situation was very 
precarious, as there W’as now opj)Osed t<> us two regiments t>r Cossack^, 
and these, by a strange coincidence, happened 1o be the lOtli k 

Hussars and the 2nd Tchernaya Moriskeys, or Cossacks of the Black Sea. 
Having joined their ibrees, they became bolder aicurdingly. The Tartar 
cavalry which accompanied the French liad run at the lir^t apjiearanee 
of the enemy, but even their desertion was turned to account by (’oloiicl 
D’Osman, w'ho, reineirib(*ring that a range of liills lay behind, between 
us and the town, despatched an officer after the Tartars ti' laily them at 
this point, and, on our appearance, to show tlumiselves on tlie crest td 
the ridge in skirmishing order. On our line of retreat tlien* were neither 
roads nor even lootjiaths, and even had there been any, our tepogvapliic.d 
know'ledge was too small to liavc turned them to any account ; so we hail 
to make the best of our way in a straight direction aero'>s count! y, 
impeded by obstructions, and seiioiis (‘iies, at nearly every hundred yard''. 
The ground, which from a distaiiCi had appeared Kvel, wa*^ found to Ik 
intersecti-l by deep raviiiea and water-eourse*>, any one of which, at 
ordinary tiiiU'S, would have made delaj . But, .situated as wo in w weia, 
the case wa** alteiid; gullus, widoand deep, wue iiddt'ii over and tiiioujh 
in a niaiimr tliat iiotliii.ee but tin di-'.p^i.Ue .>,tate of atf.urs i ould ha\c 
justifi*'d. And had we not bo u mountcil on .'.ueli hardy little cat'Ie 
(w'ho juniped dow'ii, across, or in and out ot these W'ith a cat-like f.u ility' 
and hurene.ss of foot, that is boiuehiiw never poss*‘ssed by Kiigli.sh troop- 
hor.se.sj, we must liave b«‘eii heafeii to a staiid-.still long helure, or el.se 
been buried iir one of lliese holes. ( )cea.-'ion.dly, liow’evi r, we came 
to an oUstacIe that even thnf could not gel o\er, when we liad to travel se 
to right and left, trying to discover a more fiivuiirahle spot; and when- 
ever tliis ha]»pened w'e wwe obliged to resume the olK*nsive, and, making 
a eliarge, drive our slijipery opjiom nts back. In ihi.s maimer we fJ^lU^l 
again and again to tlie tront to attack an enemy mucli our sujx iioi ; yet 
they iievtr awaited our cliarge, hut fled at every advance we made, 
although it was only to retuni immediately we retired, to harass us on 
flank and rear. In this sort of warfare tlie Cossack cavalry hurjMW.s all 
otliers. Mounted on light and sinewy horsi'.s, ponies wc hliould term 
them — armed for th<‘ attack only — relying on the <piieknesB of their 
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movements and the sagacity of their steeds for defence — they never await 
the charge, but disperse in all directions, to avoid the attack, only, 
however, to rally again in a few seconds at another point : and in this 
manner they harassed us, remaining spread in a large semicircle round 
us, firing on and threatening us at every turn. • 

It was near the brink of one of these formidable ravines that the 
Chasseurs suffered most. The enemy was close upon us, our skirmishers 
driven in, and the line of retreat impassable. Under these circumstances , 
there was but one thing for it, and on the en avant from the French 
leader we gave a hearty, willing cheer, that rang clear along with the 
vivas of the Chasseurs, and with one mind and purpose, riding side by 
hide, we dashed at them. As we rode forward they met us with a 
well-directed volley, but immediately turned and lied, avoiding the 
sliock ; by that fire eight of the French were killed and several more 
w('Unded. As we only wished to gain time so that we might get safely 
o\er the obstacle in rear, oui object w'as attained when the enemy was 
driven ba(‘k. Tlie signal was now given to retire, and this was acconi- 
pli.died by all at a more favourable part of the ravine, with the 
exception of Private^ Colter, Ihdter, Poole and Lucas, wdio in the ex- 
citement ol ti'j^hting ibrgot the exhausted state ot their horses, and wont 
too i.ii. 'I lie (Cossacks perceiving these men by themselves, and at 
tlieir ineicy, >\ heeled round, and like a pack of evolves, and with as 
little order, gallopcal upim them. Loiter, who was the nearest, was 
turninir to meet them wlun a ball struck him in the chest ; he dropped 
the bridle, lell forward on his lior^Jc's neck, his sword dangling by the knot, 
and his liandb striving to clutcli tlu* mane; for a f w ‘iecoiids he remained 
tlius, and then tell forward over his horst‘’s neck upon the ground. Colter 
'was hiirJeii fiom his hor^e by a lance that pierced him through his left 
slioulder. Poole, as he dashed forward to his .assistance, parried a lance 
tliriist made at him, and threw himself on one side to avoid another, but 
in doiiiL! so Ins wholi' wiaglit was on one stirrup, which caused the 
satldle ]iarlly to turn, and be fell under hi'- horse. In aa instant he was 
imain mounted, defending himself sword in hand, and fighting desperately, 
lb* refused the ipuirtor the Cossacks offered, but it w^as useless, one 
a'j:aiiist so many; he was surrounded, his sword was knocked up, and he 
'was disarmed. 

All this, however, had not passed unobserved, and Captain Fitz- 
diirence’s attention was called to Poole’s predicament by Mr. Partridge 
t lho \eterinary surgeon, who voluntiirily accompanied us in all expedi- 
tions), Avlio proposed to go to his rescue. This proposition was promptly 
rejdied to by our captain, who shouted, “ Come on. Tenth,’* 'with a 
w'livc of his sw'ord in Poole’s direction, indicating whore and what he 
meant, and, leading the way with Mr. Partridge, was instantly followed 
by half-a-dozen of ours and some of the Chasseurs. From Poole’s face 
being towards his assailants lie did nut perceive the coining aid, but still, 
unarmed us he was, he kei)t struggling with them. They, however, >Yho 
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could see us advancing to the rescue, redoubled their elTorts to drag him 
away, but finding that neither he nor his horse would move (one appeared 
to be as stubborn as the other), and that wc were close to his assistance, a 
Cossack drew a pistol, and, placing it at Poole’s ear, drew the trigger. We 
who saw the movement were nearly paralysed for the moment, but rode 
on with set teeth and hands clenched firmer round our sword hilts, 
expecting to see his head blown to pieces; but, fortunately for the 
brave fellow, the pistol only flashed in the pan. With a cry that more 
resembled the yelp of a savage dog than the voice of a human being, at 
being thus baffled, the Cossack pulled out another, but before he had time 
to raise it Ave Avere on him, his head avhs cleft in two by Laporte, a 
Chasseur, and Poole Avas saved. Falling upon the others in front and 
flank, Avo hurled them back upon their main body, and then made good 
our oAvn retreat. In retirinir AVt* came to Jjuca.s, Avhose horse being dead 
lame, be had dismounted, and avjis making the best of his w.iy on lout, 
stopping every few yards to try to get off* his big boots, which were 
not at ail adapted ft)r running in. These he at last managed to kick 
off, and getting between Mr. Partridge and Poole, laid hold of their 
stirrups, and so got away Avith tin* < tluTs, not too soon, f«)r the Cossacks 
came charging again down upon our flank, and were only kept at bay by 
the skiniiibliertj. 

On getting back saA* to tin* party. Ave could nf>t }n*Ip feeling ainii.sed 
Avhoii P<’olo discovered that one of tin* Cos.sacks bad made so fr(‘e as to 
lulp hiniN<'lf to the etnitents of hi.*? ha\(‘rsack. A nict* fit fo>\l hud fallen 
t(' his lot. providcnlialiy as he thoujrht, wlieti fnagiiu'^ the night 

before in the village. This Jn* had caielully ]‘lared in hi.s haversiick 
until a more conveiinnt sja^on, mIkti In* anticipated inakiiur from it 
a gloiious meal ; “ bul the be^t laid plans of and ni(*ii gae (dt 

and s) it pioved in Poole's rase. 'Jiie keen ikjm of the Coshac , lad not 
failed to And liie sci lit (•! the i hirk«*n, Avhieh, ol’ eour.st*. Ava.s quickly coU' 
fi.scaUd and transit rr< d, and all diun* ^u f|uletly by tlmse jinnees ol 
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but v.i ina\ .‘-.ly we were <ii!y s'i\ed from bi iiig eiitin-Iy d(‘sli oyod l»y 
hp.iii"' al ail tiiins sJi()Wii a drl. iimnHl IroiU to our nmnerous opoouents. 
JI e! tlnlr eonia^'o been blit efpiul to tin ir nmnbers, not one id Us would 
ha\ e < '.cap< d. 

Wi- at last reached tlie Avherc our runaway 'fartars l>ecaim* 

Krviciable, b^ .diowing th<*rnsi‘lves in skirnuhliiug order along the crest 
(»l a hill, mi'n.'ieiTiir ilie iTietuy’s fl.iiik. lb*, on peieeiving tliein, at once 
came to a halt, an I, afraid fd luing surprisiMl by a superior force from 
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behind the hill, gave over the pursuit ; while we, only too glad to be 
relieved of such attendance, were at the same time careful not to appear 
in any way hurried, so retired leisurely round the base of the hill until 
out of sight. Then, leaving a few of the best mounted men as a rear-guard 
to watch the enemy, we pressed forward at as good a pace as could be 
managed towards the town, which we reached without further molestation, 
having lost fourteen of our party, whilst the Chasseurs had eight killed 
and thirteen taken prisoners. And thus ended our ride with the Tcher- 
naya Moriskeys, or Cossacks of the Black Sea. This was the principal 
adventure that befel us in the winter we were quartered at Kertch. Had 
time and space allowed, 1 miglit have told how some of ours were well 
treated by our old opponents a few chiys afVerw'ards, when accompanying 
a Ihig of truce to inquire aller our wounded, and how, on reaching their 
outposts, they were tiikcn to the olHcer commanding the outlying picquets, 
wlio entertainwl the party most hospitably during their stay, sending 
them plenty of good mutton and white bread, with two jars of raki to 
wash it down. 

In this narrativ(' 1 have refrained as much as possible from men- 
tioning names, thinking that whore all behaved so lijravely and gallantly 
it would be mvidit u.s to do so ; at the same time it would scarcely be just 
ru^t to iiolici* our commjindiiig ollicer, Captain Fitzclarence, whose trallant 
conduct tliroiigliout was above all praise. The first in every attack, he 
was till* Ja^t man to reti*eat, setting an example to all that cau&ed every 
one to be auxions to emulatv. sncli bravery and daring. And wulh the 
Chasseurs as will as our own men the only difliculty their olliccrs hfid 
was to gel tliem to retire at the i)roper time, and, in a charge, to prevent 
them from goiijg 1 (h> far. T^^o of the horses which had bu*n captured 
came in some hours afterward-s wdlh their saddles on, and a third arrived 
without its appointments, about two o'clock on the following morning, 
di.sturbiiig us all by making a row at tlie gateway that led to its sUible. 
The ]) 0 (>r creature had evidently broken away from its pioquet, as a i)ioce 
of rope* was found fastened to its head-collar,* and, allhougli wounded in 
the Hank, it had instiI'eti^ ely managed to liiid its way, on a dark night, 
OM V danL«on)Uri ground in a strange place, straight to its quarters. Those 
who had lieen taken prisoners rejoined iis at the termin.ition oi‘ llie war, 
witli tlio 1 \C(’j>tiun ol four hup]»o.sed to have died of tin ir wounds; the 
Olliers LMve a good aecoinit of the Kn-s'^ians, who had treated them remark- 
ably veil in ('very rehpeet ; tlieir only hardship was being obliged to 
inardi daily lioni ])laei‘ to place. Jii this ni inner they had tiaversed the 
greater po’-tion of tlie south of Russia. 
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Is fresh Air necessary during Sleep ? — Most readers will be surprised that 
such a question should be asked ; to ask it, they w'ould say, is to answer 
it. Yet it has been asked by a physiologist, and before a grave assembly 
in the French Academy. Let it, therefore, be repeated in these pages. 

Our forefathers troubled themselves very little about fresh air in their 
sleeping apartments ; indeed, they were careless about it everywhere. To 
this day, in Germany, attention lulls but lightly on it ; /ns( 'he Lvfl 
is rather a j)detical luxury than a KiiniUry necessity there* ; as our 
Sanitary Keforiners must note with some Mirpriso. The touching of 
Physiology is jdaiii enough. If it have one lesson more emphatic than 
anotlier, it is tlie intimate dependence of licalth on the free supply 
of oxygen. Oxygen is the flame of vital activity. Unless the blood 
take u]) oxygen from the atmosphere, in exchange for Mie carl)onic acid 
which results from the >vcar and tear of the organs, no vital activity can 
long continue ; the incessant waste am no longer be replaced by incessant 
repair; the flame goc.s out, and tlie engine stops, 'fliis, we say, is the 
h'sson no one doubts. But how far does it ajiply to Sleep ? 

Sleep is supposed — erroneously, we believe — to Im* the state in v.Iiich 
the bf«dy mainly rej)air8 the wa.ste incident on the activities of the waking 
hours. It i.s a fact, w'hich no one will di.spute, that during tlie rept»se of 
Sleep, muscle and nerve recover their exhausted energie.s; l»ut tliat thi.s 
renewal of energy is simply the c< nsccjiicnee t»f a process of « pair by 
which fresli muscle and nerve n i»>ace llie wuru-out [liirticloH, may very 
fairly be ([uestioned ; and for our <»wn parts, we (piestion it. Not, liow- 
ever, to complicate the jiresent diM-uvsion with Huch doubts, let us errant 
that in Sleep the chief nutrition of the body take.s place ; let u.s further 
irrant, that iinle.ss the blood be kept pure by the constant renewal of its 
oxygen and removal of its carbonic aci<l, the process of repair will be 
thwarted ; and liaving granted these jioints, we shall be forceil to ailmit 
tli(* conclu-sion so stixmgly insisted on, that pure air, important at ail 
times, i.s peculiarly important during Sleep, Our dormitories must be 
lofty and widl ventilated, and the greatest preenutiuns must be taken 
against crowding sleepers in one looin. If we cannot courageously sleep 
with an open w'indow (so desirable for fresh air!j we must at any rate 
sternly forbid the nuisances of chimney-boardH and bed-curtains. One 
of the first questions now'-a-days is often directed to the chimney-board; 
and we have heard more tlian one mysterious malady (even clironic sore 
throat 1) mysteriously attributed to tlie fact of the patient sleeping in a 
room where a chimney-board innocently existed, although the cubic 
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contents of that room would have sufficed for the respiration of half a 
dozen adults. 

Is tliere any adequate foundation for this opinion with regiird to the 
atmosplicre in which we sleep ? With regard to the open window this 
may at once be said — the benefit of the fresh air is questionable, the evil 
of cold is positive. If ventilation can only be secured at the expense of 
warmth, ventilation is an evil. With regard to the assumed necessity of a 
constant supply of fresh air during Sleep, we beg the reader to remark that 
it is assuming too much to draw sucli conclusion from the very different 
condition of the organism in its waking hours ; and philosophical caution 
suggests that we should inquire closely into it. The physiologist, M. Dcl- 
bruck, whoso note has called forth these remarks, docs not enter upon the 
theoretical question at all ; he simply propounds a difficulty, founding it 
on some very familiar facts. He thinks that the calculations of physio- 
logists arc enormously exaggerated, and that very much less air (or, what 
comes to the same thing, air of !< ss purity) is needed during Sleep. He 
first appeals to animals. The lion, bear, or tiger retires into his lair to sleep, 
quitting the open air, and excluding it as much as possible. The dog seeks 
Ills kennel or corner, curls himself up, and buries his head beneath liis 
paws or body. Even birds, those atTial creatures, who perish so rapidly 
when confined und<*r a bell-glass, and therefore seem peculiarly depen- 
dent upon fn'sli air, when sleep approaches, hide their heads under their 
wings, the beak covered with the soft down. Hi bernating animals, as is 
well known, never pass into tiioir long sleep but when sheltered from the 
air. All this is very true, but what about man ? Acting upon instinct, 
man imitates the animals ; upon science, lie does the very reverse. The 
schoolboy, if he is cold, or il’ he cannot sleep, hides his head under the 
bedclothes much as tlie bird hides its head under a wing. The unen- 
lightened man or woman carefully draws the curtains round the bed. 
The enlightened ph3^sician c>r nurse tears those curtains down. Soldiers 
and travellers “ camping out ” are obliged to cover their heads if they 
wish to sleep ; and railway travellers at night, although s:x or eight may 
be in one carri.age, always fini.sh by closing the windows. 

These, and other facts of similar significance, require to be W’ell con- 
sidered. The suggestion of M. Delbruck does not, we confess, present 
a very acceptable aspect to us. He supposes that since plants, during the 
niglit, absorb the oxygen which they exliale during the day, “ analogy 
would lead to the conclusion that animals at night absorb some of the 
carbonic acid which they exhale during the day.*’ Analogy is a treache- 
rous guide ; and in the present case a more comprehensive acquaintance 
with the physiological facts would have recognized the imperfection of the 
analogy. It is true that plants absorb oxygen during the night ; but it 
is only the woody parts, and these absorb it also during the dag, although 
the quantities are so small as to be almost inappreciable. It is Uie green 
parts which absorb carbonic acid during the day, and these, requiring the 
stimulus of sunlight, arc inactive at night. Nothing of the kind takes 
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place in the animal organism. The blood refuses to absorb carbonic acid 
fVom the atmosphere, at all times, and under all conditions. 

What, then, is our explanation of the paradox ? Why, if the fresh 
air is so indispensable to Uie waking organism, is it less so to the sleeping 
organism ? In other words, why can we sleep with a very moderate 
supply of oxygen ? Physiology iurnishes an anffvver. Sleep is a con- 
dition during which the vital Junctions are all depressed. It is, therelbre, 
incompatible with any excitement of the functions; us we see in the 
sleeplessness which succeeds over-fatigue or over-excitemont (and w'hich, 
by the way, suggests that the proverb, “ After supper w^alk a milt},” must 
not be stretched to “After supper walk five miles ”). Hence the stimu- 
lating effect of oxygen too freely admin Lstert‘d is instinctively avoiiled by 
man and bci&t, in order that sleep may be plarad and undisturbed. Sleep 
requires diminished activity of the circulation and external warnitli to 
compensate lor this diminished activity. Hence an atmosjdierc that 
is at once highly oxygenated and cold, prevents sleep. 

No rational reader will push these suggestions to absurd extremes ; 
because there may Lave been an oversight in the popular opinion respecting 
the beneficial effect of well- ventilated dormitories, we arc not to conclude 
that ventilation even in dormitories is useless. Far from it. The qut‘stion 
is a question of degree. That amoimt of fresli air whi<*h permits pro- 
longed sleep is tlie standard wc must aim at, but better to liave impure 
air than cold. 

Why Aninuils to be eaten must be killed. — Tt is univcr.sally understood 
that animals which die from disease are not fitU‘d lor our markets. It is 
also understood iliat when cattle have been over-driven their meat is 
notably inferior to that of healthy animals, unless they are peniiittexl 
to recover their exliaustcd energi«*s before' being slaughtered. Why is 
this? The first and most natural supposition resjxjcting which 

die from disease is tJiat their ilenh is tiiinted ; but it has been found 
that prolonged agony, or exliaustion, are quite as injuriouH, tliongh in 
the$c cases there is no taint ol’ disease. M. Claude Bernard projjounds 
the following explanation: In all healthy animals, no matter to what 
class they belong, 5r on what food they subsist, he finds a peculiar 
substance analogous to vegetable starch, ( Xisting in their tissues and 
especially in their liver. This substance lie calls glycoyenc^ /. c., the 
sugar-former. It is abundant in proj>ortioii to the vigour and youth 
of the animal, and disappears entirely under tlio prolonged suflering ol’ 
pain or dise.'isc. This disapjiearancc* is singularly rapid in fish ; and is 
always observed in the spontaneous death of animals. But when 
the death is sudden none of it disappears. He finds that a rabbit, for 
example, which is killed after suifering pain for five or six hours, exhibits 
no trace whatever of this sugar-forming substance; and its flesli has a 
marked difference in flavour. The same remark applies to exbatisted, 
pver-driven animals ; their muscles are almost deficient in glycoghnt^ and 
yield in water a far larger proportion of soluble principles than the same 
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muscles in a normal condition. M. Bernai’d finds, moreover, that animals 
which are sufibcated lose more of the sugar-forming substance than 
similar animals killed in the slaughter-house. To this let us add the 
fact that the blood of over-driven animals will not coagulate, or coagulates 
very slowly and imperfectly, and we shall see good reason lor exercising 
some circumspection over the practices of our meat markets. 

Formation of Coral Islands. — M. de Kochas announces to llie Academy 
of Sciences the result of his inspection of coral islands in various parts of 
the globe, as not in harmony with tlie accepted theory in France. That 
theory assumes that the polypes which build up tlie earthy substance of 
these islands, cease to build when the edifice reaches the low-tide mark ; 
and that the subsequent deposit from the waves dashing over its surface 
completes the elevation. M. de Kochas tliinks that the first part of this 
statement is con-ect; the second part is incorrect, lie attributes the 
elevation above the surface of th(‘ water to volcanic agency. “No coral 
island without an upheaval which pushes above the surface of the water 
the coral abandoned by the polypes that is the formula of his experience. 
He finds the suifaee free from the attrition and fractures which would 
result from the tlirowdug over them of pebbles and sand by the waves; and 
he also finds the eoial, in many places where no upheaval has niised it 
above the .surfice, remaining in precisely the same |K)sition in which it 
was observed long ago, with no accumulation of debris on its surface. 

Mffstic Vond . — Such is the name given to i\ lake in the vicinity of 
Charleston, II.S., examined and reported on by civil engineers employed 
for ])rocuring for that city a supply of' pure water. The surface water of 
this lake, to a certain depth, is very imre, containing only four grains of 
solid matter per gallon. But this .stratum reposes on a denser and much 
more saline water, containing fifry-nine grains of salt per gallon. On 
lowering a slip of silvered copper vertically so as to be partially immersed 
in the lower stratum for some hours, all above was found unaltered and 
ail below the line of demarcation sulphurized by electn ►-chemical action; 
the transition being so al)ruj>t that within the distance of one-fourth of an 
inch action and no action were marked. 

Manufacture of the Voice . — Verily the marvels of mechanical ingenuity 
are inexliaiistible ! To all those wdiich were displayed at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, there is one now to be seen in Pjiris which would 
have been a striking addition. Hitherto the complexity and delicacy of 
the mechanism on which the human voice depends were considered 
hopelessly beyond human skill to reproduce; nevertheless, a German, 
named Faber, has surmounted the difficulty, and the Parisians are now 
admiring the figure of a woman with a larynx formed of a caoutchouc 
tube, not indeed so sightly as a human larynx, but which so accurately 
imitates the human mechanism, that it gives out two whole octaves witli 
the tone and pitch of a female voice. In the higher notes tlie resem- 
blance to the human voice is said to be close enough to deceive any ear. 
Hitherto all the exhibitions of s][)eakiDg machines have been either squeak- 
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iDg machines or impostures, but in this one — if we may rely on the reliable 
Cosmos — the actual timbre of the human voice is reproduced, and the 
figure is made to sing any song within the compass of two octaves. 

Discovery of gigantic Animals in Ice . — In evidence of the activity pre- 
vailing among the Eussian geologists, wc notice with much satisfaction a 
proposition by M. Von Middendorff (a name well known to English geolo- 
gists) to the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg for promoting the further 
discovery of the congealed remains of gigantic mammifers in Siberia. 
Since the discovery (in 1771) of the rhinoceros imbedded in ice at Wiljni 
(lat. 64°), of which hardly any portion was preserved, and that of the 
mammoth at the mouth of the Lena in 1806, of which the preservation of 
such remains as still exist was owing to the purely accidental circumstance 
of the failure of a Russian embassy to China, one of whose members 
happening to bo on the spot succeeded in obtaining and preserving those 
precious relics, but with little or no information as to the circumstances of 
the locality, and with loss of by far the larger portion of the carcase — a 
third of a century elapsed when another of these gigantic mummies thus 
wonderfully preserved came to light. Three years, liowever, were allowed 
to elapse before any effective steps were taken to obtain possession of w'hat 
then remained, which by that time was reduced to an undistinguiahable 
mass. What could be collected was indeed despatched to St. Petersburg, 
but without Ro much as any jirccise information as to the place of the 
discovery, or any circumstances beyond tlie fact of the discovery having 
been made. Since that time nothing has been done in the way of furtlier 
research. It cannot, however, be doubted that many otlier such relics 
must exist similarly preserved and susceptible of detection by active and 
.systeniatic researeli. During the last two centuries it is computed that at 
the very least 20,000 mamnioth«», and probably twice or tlirire that number, 
have been washed out of the iccand soil in which they have beer embedded 
by the action of the spring floods, and among them the occurrence of 
]>erfect skeletons is far from unfrequent. The tusks only, however, have 
been made an oliject of conservation, from their commercial value as 
ivory. Meanwhile tlie microscopic observations of Brandt and Glcbov 
upon the soft portions of those which have been preserved have proved 
that down to the iririuteat elementary detail of structure in the animal 
tissues of those parts, precisely the identical laws of Btructurc and 
development prevailed in the animal economy in those far-removed age.s, 
and in species now extinct, that prevail now in animated nature. Could 
but one more of these carcases be discovered and speedily and wvll pre- 
served, the mere inspection of the contents of its stomach might throw a 
w'onderful light on a 'host of geological and physiological problems; and 
that this might most reasonably be expected as a result of prizes being 
off(‘red and instructions circulated by the Academy, M. Von Middendorff 
has very clearly shown. 
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CHAV IKK XLVir. 

Ciir.GK. 

irO’S clcvor arranprmcnt's liaJ boon 
unpua^'intly frustratcil l\v 
iiKiduit*^ wliiHi could not outer into 
a cU\(*r man's calculations. It A\as 
Airy stddom lliat lie ^valko^l ^Mih 
Ivomola in tbc oveninp:, yet lie litiJ 
li ip])oned to bo walking with lior 
piousily on this c\oning when lur 
puHiKC was supremely incon- 
vdiiont. Life ‘?o coniplicatid 
a game that the devices of skill 
well* li.ible to be defeated at e^ery 
turn by aii blown chances, incalcu- 
lable as the descent of thistle-dowm. 

It was not that he minded about 
the failure of Spini's jdot, but ho 
W It an atvkward difliciiltyln so ad- 
jubting his warning to Savonarola 
on the one hand, and to Spini on 
the other, as not to incur suspicion. Suspicion roused in the popular 
party miglit be fatal to his rejmtation and c'^tensible position in Florence : 
suspicion roused in Dolfo Spini might be as disagreeable in its effects 
as the hatred of a fierce dog not to bo chained. 

If Tito w^ent forthwith to the monastery to warn Savonarola before the 
monks went to rest, his warning would follow so closely on his delivery 
of the forged letters that he could not escape unfavourable surmises. lie 
VOL. VII.— NO, 40. 19. 
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could not warn Spin! at once without telling him the true reason, since he 
could not immediately allege the discovery that Savonarola had changed 
his purpose ; and he knew Spini well enough to know that liis under- 
standing would discern nothing but that Tito had turned round*” and 
fimstrated the plot. On the other Inind, by deferring his warning to 
Savonarola until the early morning, he would be almost sure to lose the 
opportunity of warning Spini that the Frute had changed his mind; and 
the band of Compagnacci would come back in all the rage of disappoint- 
ment. This last, however, was the risk he chose, trusting to his power 
of so(.-thing Spini by assuring him that the failure W'as due only to the 
Frate’s caution. 

Tito was annoyed. If he had had to smile it >vould have been an 
unusual effort to him. lie "was determined not to encounter Romola ngain, 
and he did not go home that night. 

She w^atched tlirough the night, and ne\er took off her doilies. Sin- 
heard the rain become heavier and lieavier. She liked to hear the rain : 
the stormy heiiveiis seemed a safeguard against im‘n’s devices, com- 
pelling them to inaction. And Komola'.'i mind was again asbailed, not 
only by the utmost doubt of her husband, but by doubt as to her o^\n 
conduct. Wluit lie might he not have told her I Wlmt project might he 
not have, of which she w'jis still ignorant i Every one who trusted 
Tito W'as in danger; it was UHele.ss to try and persuade herself of the 
contrary. And wms nut she selfishly listening to the pr()ini>tingH of her 
own pride, w’heii she shrank from warning men against him ? ** If her 

Imsband was a malefactor, her place wa.H in the prison by his side ” — that 
might be ; she W'as contented to fulfil that claim. But was slie, a wife, to 
allow a huhliand to iiiilitt the injuries that would make him a inalefaetor, 
when it might be in her power to jirevent them ? Prayer set-med im]'K>8- 
sible to her. The activity ol her thouglit excluded a mental stale of which 
tlie essence is expectant jiassivity. 

Tlie excite ment became stronger and stronger* Her imagination, in a 
state of moibid activity, ctnijured up possible flcheme.s by which, after all, 
Tito wn»uld have eluded litr ihieat ; and towards daybn'ok the rain 
became liss violent, till at last it ceased, die breeae rose again and dis- 
persed the cloudr, and the iiKTiiing fell clear on all the oljects around 
her. It made her uneasiness all the les.H imdurable. She wrapjied her 
mantle round her, and ran up to the loggia, as if there could be any tiling 
in the wide landscape that might deteriniiie her action ; as if there could 
be anything but roofs biding the line of street along wldch Savonarokt 
might be walking towards iH-trayal. 

if tilie went to her godfather, might slio not induce him, W'ithout any 
specific re\ elation, to talio measures f<»r j»reventir)g Fra Girolamo from 
parsing the gates ? But that might be too late : Komolu thought, with 
new distress, that she liad failed to learn any guiding details from Tito, 
and it was alieady long jiasi seven, She must go to Sun Muico ; there 
was nothing else to be done. 
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Slie hurried down tlie stairs, she went out into the street without 
looking at licr sick people, and walked at a swift pace along the Via do* 
Bardi towards the Ponte Vecchio. She would go through the heart of 
the city; it wa^ the most direct road, and, besides, in the great Piazza 
tlicre was a chance of encountering her husband, who, by some possibility 
to A\liich she still clung, might satisfy her of the Plate’s safety, and leave 
no need for her to go to San Marco. When she arrived in front of the 
Piila/zo Vecchio, she looked eagerly into the pillared court; tlien her eyes 
swij)t the Piazza; but the well-known figure, once painted in her heart hy 
} uuiig love, and now liraiided there by eating pain, was nowhei-e to be 
seen. She hurried straight on to the Piazza del Duoirio. It was alieady full 
of movement: there were wurjaliippcrs passing up and down the maihle steps, 
tlicie were men jiausing for chut, and there were market-people carrying 
their burdens. Between tluse moving figures Romula caught a glimpse 
of her hubliand. On las wa} lioin San Marco he had turned into Ncllo’s 
shop, and was in w h 'aiing aeamst the door-post. As Romola approached 
she vould see that lie was btauding and talking, with the easiest air in 
the world, holding his cap in his hand, and sh iLiiig back his fierJil)- 
comhed hair, llie (c’ilrast oi this (. iso W'ith the liittcr anxieties he liad 
created rori\ulsL<l Inr with indig'i'ition : the new vision of his liaiJness 
heighu 110(1 her dread. Slio recogiiiz»'(l Cronaca and two other frcqiunters 
ol San Marco standing ih^'t her husband. It flashed through her mind — 
“1 will compel him to speak before those men.” And her light step 
brought her close upon him beh re lie had time to move, W’hile Cronaca 
was saying, ‘‘ lloie comes Madonna Romola.” 

A slight shock pa’^sed through Tito’s frame as he felt hiinrdf face to 
face wiili hi*- wits. She was haggaid with her anxious watching, but 
there w.i> a iladi of soinetliing else than anxiety in her eyes as she said, — 
K tlie Plate gone beyond the gate" ! ” 

“No,’’ said Tito, feeling completely helpless bcfoio tliis woman, and 
needing all the self-coinmand he possessed to prci>erve a countenance in 
which iheie should bccni to b(’ nothing stronger than surpri.^e. 

“And you arc certain that lie is not going? ” she insisted. 

“ I am certain that lie is not going.” 

“Tluit is enough,” said Koiuola, and she turned up the stops, to take 
refuge in the Duomo, till she could recover from her agitation. 

Tito never had a feeling so near hatred as that wulh wliich his ejes 
followed Itoinola retreating up tlie steps. 

There weic present not only genuine followers of the Prate, but Ser 
Coccoiie, the notary, wdio at that time, like Tito himself, was secretly an 
agent of tlie Mcdiccans. Ser Francesco di Ser Barone, more briefly 
known to infamy as Scr Ceccono, vras not learned, not handsome, not 
successful, and the reverse of generous, lie w^as a traitor without charm. 
It Ibllowed that he waa not fond of Tito Mdcma. 


19—2 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Counter-Check. 

It wns Lite in tlie afternoon when Tito returned Lome. Romola, seated 
opposite the cabinet in her narrow room, copying documents, was about 
to desist from her work because the light was getting dim, wlien her 
husband entered. He had come straight to this room to seek lier, willi 
a tlioroughly defined intention, and there was something new to Uomola 
in Ids manner and expression as ho looked at her silently on entering, 
and, without taking oft liis cap and mantle, leaned one elbow on the 
cabinet, and stood din^ctly in front of her. 

Rornola, fully assured during the day of tlie Prate’s safety, was feeling 
the reaction of some penitence for the access of distrust and iiidi.enatioii 
which liad impelled her to address her husband publicly »in a nintltr that 
she knew he uished to bo private. She told herself that she had ju'obahly 
been wrong, d’he scheming duplicity which she had Jicanl even her god- 
father allude to as inseparable from party tactics mi^dil be rit to 

aecount fur the connection with Spini, without the suppr^sititm that Tito had 
ever meant to further the plot. She wanted to at (me Ijer irnpetuo*'ity 
by confessing that she had been too busty, and for some hours her mind 
had been dwilling on the j> 0 '.sibility that this confes'.ii n r<f bers ini'dit 
lead to otlior frank wuids breaking tlie two yiars’ sil(*nce ol* tluir la ails. 
The silence Jiad been so cenijkh te, that Tito was ignorant oi her having 
fl' d from him and come back again; they bad never npproaelosl an 
avowal of tliat past which, both in its young love and in the shock that 
shattered the lovt*, lay locktd away from them hbe a ban^piet room while 
death had once broken the feast. 

She look(’d uj) at liim with that subnibslf n in her glance ivhidi 
belonged to lier .state of 5elt-re})ro(if ; but tlie stibtlt* change in liis face 
and iiianmr arrested her ^jx^ech. For a lew nu^ments lliey remained 
silent, looking at eacli ot Imr. 

Tito him^'clf Lit tliat a cii-i'i iv.ns come In his inaniid life. The 
liusband’s determination tc» n.astiry, wbieli lay dis p behnv all blandne-s 
and beseechingness, had ri-ien ]»cnnanently to the suiface now, and seemed 
to .alter his face, as a face is altered hy a hidden muscular tem^ion with 
whicli a man is secrttly throttling or stamping out the life from s(».nething 
feeble, yet dangirous. 

“ Itomola,” he bt‘gan^ in the cool liquid tone that made her shiver, 
“ it is time tliat w'e should uziderstniid each other.” lie paused. 

“ Tliat is what I nust desire, Tito,” she said, faintly. Her sweet y'Jihi 
face, with all its anger gone and nothing but tlio timidity of self-doubt 
in it, Becmcd to give a marked predominance to her husband’s dark 
strf ngth. 

“ You took a step this morning,” Tito wont on, “ wliicb you must 
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now yourself perceive to have been useless — ^^vllich exposed you to remark 
and may involve me iu serious practical difficulties.” 

“I acknowledge that I was too hasty; I am sorry for xiny injustice 1 
may have done you.” Itomola spoke these words in a fuller and firmer 
tone ; "J’ito, she hoped, would look less hard wdien she had expressed her 
regret, and then she could say other things. 

I wish you once for all to undor.stand,” he said, without any change 
of ^^)ice, “ that such collisions are incompatible with our position as hus- 
l).iml an<l wife. 1 wisU you t<> reflect on the mode in w’hich you were led 
to take that step, that the process may not be r(‘peatcd.” 

“ 'I'hat d(*pends chielly )ou, Tito,” said Romohi, taking fire slightly, 
ll wa> not what ‘'ho had at all thought of ba}ing, but we see a very little 
vay bifoia* us in rnulual speech. 

You v.ould say, 1 suppose " answered Tito, “ that nothing is to occur 
ill future whi'h can oxeite jour unreasonable suspicions. You were 
fiMiik enough to say l.u^t nig^ t that you have no belief in me. 1 am iu»t 
biii])/iMd at any exaggerated eoiiclu*ion you may draw from slight 
pr* nii.>t» s, but I wi")] lu point out to you what is likely to be the fruit of 
your making sucli t xaggerated coneliiMous a ground for interfering in 
allliirs o. uliich you arc ignorant. Your attention ib thoroughly awake 
to wliat I am raying ?” 

lie paused lor a replj . 

“ Yts,” aaid Koniola, flushing in irreiwes.sible resentment at this cold 
tone of supori<'iity. 

‘•'SVell, tluMi, it may possibly nut be very long before some other 
thaiiee woul" or iiicidii.ls set your imagination at work devising crimes 
for mo, and you may perhaps ruJi to the Palazzo Y^'ccchio to alarm the 
Signoria and set the city in an uproar. Shall I tell you what may be the 
result? Not simply the disgrace of your husband, to which you look 
h^ward ^\ilh so much courage, but tlic arrest and ruin of many among 
tile chief men in Florenee, including Messer Bernardo del Nero.” 

Tito had meditated a decisive move, and he had made it. The flush 
died out of Komola’s face, a.id her very lips were pale — an unusual efloct 
with her, ior bhe W’as little subject to fear. Tito perceived his success. 

“ You ^^ould pel haps flatter yoar.self,” he went on, “that you Averc 
]icrfoiming a heroic deed of deliverance; you might as well try to turn 
Jocks with tine words as apply^ such notions to the politics of Florence. 
'J'hc question now is, not whether you can have any belief iu me, but 
whether, now you have been warned, you will dare to rush, like a blind 
man with a torch in his hand, amongst intricate affairs of which you know 
nothing.” 

llomola felt as if her mind were held in a vice by Tito’s : the possibi- 
lities lie had indicated were rising before lier with terrible clearness. 

“ I am too rasli,” hlio said. “ I will try *n t to be rash.” 

“ Remember,” said Tito, 'with unsparing insistance, “ that your act of 
distrust towards me this morning might, for aught you knew, have had 
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more fatal effects than that sacrifice of yonr husband which you have 
learned to contemplate without fiinching,” 

“ Tito, it is not so,” Romola burst forth in a pleading tone, rising and 
going nearer to liim, with a desperate resolution to speak out. “It is 
false that I would willingly sacrifice you. It lias been the greatest efibrt 
of my life to cling to you. I went away in my anger two years ago, and 
I came back again because I was more bound to you than to anything 
else on earth. But it is useless. You shut me out from your mind. You 
affect to think of me as a being too unreasonable to sluirc in the knowledge 
of your affairs. You will be open with me about nothing.” 

She looked like his good angel pleading with him, as she bent her faro 
towards him with dilated eyes, and laid her hand upon his arm. But 
Romola’s touch and glance no longer stirred any fibre of tf'iulcvneRs in lu r 
husband. The good-humoured, tolerant Tito, incapable of hatred, inca- 
pable almost of impatience, disposed always to be gentle towards the rest 
of the world, felt himself becoming strangely hard towards this wife whose 
presence liad once been the strongest influence lie had known. With all 
his Boftners of di'^position, lie liad a masculine effectiveness of intellect and 
purpose which, like hhari>ncsR (»f edge, is itself an energy, "working its W'ay 
without any strr>ng momentum, llrmola had an energy of her own which 
thwarted liis, and no man, "who is not exceptionally feeble, will endure 
being thwarted by liis wife. Marriage must be a relation either of sym- 
pathy or of conquebt. 

No emotion darted across his face as he heard liomohi for the first 
time speak of having gone away from him. His lips only looked a litll" 
harder as lie smiled slightly and said — 

“ My liomola, when certain conditions are ascertained wt must make 
up our minds to them. No amount of wishing will fill the Arno, as your 
people say, or turn a plum into an orange. I have not observed even tliat 
prayers have much efficacy that "way. You are so constitutes! as to have 
certain strong impres.v,ions inaccessible to rea^oin I cannot share tliosct 
impressions, and you have withdrawn all trust from me in con-4(*(luenee. 
You liave changc<l to\^a^ds me ; it has follo'W'ed that I have chanced to'wards 
you. It is useless to titke any retrospect. We have simply to adapt our- 
selves to altered conditions.” 

“ Tito, it would not be u.sel<*s8 for us to speak openly,” said Romola, 
flushing with the sort of exasperation that comes from using living muscle 
against some lifeless insurmountable resistance. “It was the sense of 
deception in you that changed me, and that lias kept us apart. And it is 
not true that 1 changed first. You changed towards me the night you 
first wore that chain armour. You had some secret fr(»m me — it was 
about that old man — and I saw him again yesterday. Tito,” she w'cnt 
f>n, in a tone of agonized entreaty, “ if you would once tell me every 
thing, let it be what it may — I would not mind pain — that there might 
be no wall between us I Is it not possible that we could begin anew life 7 ” 

This time there was a flash of emotion across Tito’s face. He stood 
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perfectly Btill ; but tlie flash seemed to have whitened him. He took 
no notice of Romola’s appeal, hut after a moment’s pause said, quietly, 

“ Your impetuosity about trifles, Romola, has a freezing influence 
that would cool the baths of Nero.” At these cutting words Romola 
^Iirank and drew herself up into her usual self-sustained attitude. Tito 
went on. ‘‘If by that old man }oii mean the mad lucopo di Nola who 
attempted my lile and made a strange accusation against me, of which 
1 told you nothing because it would have alarmed j’^ou to no purpose, he, 
poor wretch, has died in prison. I saw his name in the list of dead.” 

“ I know nothing about his accusation,” said Romola. “ But I know 
he is the man whom I saw with the rope round his neck in the Duomo 
— the man whose portrait Piero di Cosimo painted, grasping your arm as 
h^* saw him grasp it the day the French entered, the day you first wore 
tho armour.” 

“ And where is he now, pray ? ” said Tito, still pale, but governing 
himself. 

“Ifewas lying lile le^^a in the street from starvation,” said Romola. 
“ 1 revived liim with bread and wine. I brought him to our door, but 
he refu^'cd to come in. Tlnm I gave him some money, and he went 
away without t(*llin 2 : me anything. But ho had found out that I was 
}oiir wile. WhQ is ho ? 

“A man, half mad, half imbecile, -who was onco my father’s servant 
in (li(‘too, and who lias a rancorous hatred towards me because I got him 
di^mussed for theft. Now you have the wholcMny?tery, and the further 
satisl’action ot knowing that 1 am again in danger of assassination. The 
ftict of my wearing the armour, about which you seem to have thought 
so mucli, must have led }ou to infer that I was in danger from this man. 
AV as that tho reason }ou chose to cultivate his acquaintance and invite 
him into the liousc ? ” 

Romola was mute. To speak was only like rushing with bare breast 
against a shield. 

Tilo mo veil from his leaning posture, slowly took off his cap and 
mantle, and pushed back his hair. lie was collecting liimself for some 
tinal w'ords. And Romola stood upiight looking at him as she might 
have looked at some on-coming deadly force, to be met only by silent 
endurance. 

“ Wc need not refer to these matters again, Romola,” he said, precisely 
in the same tone as that in which he liad spoken at first. “ It is enough 
if }ou will roincmber that the next time your generous ardour leads you 
to interfere in political affairs, you ore likely, not to save any one from 
danger, but to be raising scaffolds and setting houses on fire. You are 
not yet a sufficiently ardent Piagnone to believe that Messer Bernardo del 
Nero is the Prince of Darkness, and ^Messer Francesco Valori the 
archangel Michael. 1 think 1 need demand no promise from you 7 ” 

‘‘ I have understood you too well, Tito.” 

It is enough,” ho said, leaving the room. 
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Romola turned round with despair in her face and sank into her seat. 
“ Oh, God, I have tried — I cannot help it. We shall always be divided.” 
Those words passed sileiidy through her mind. “ Unless,” she said 
aloud, as if some sudden vision had startled her into speech — unless 
misery should come and join us ! ” 

Tito, too, had a new thought in his mind after he had closed the 
door behind him. With the project of leaving Florence as soon as 
his life there had become a high enough stepping-stone to a life elsewhere, 
perhaps at Kome or ^lilan, there was now lor tlie first time associated a 
desire to be free from llomola, and to leave her behind him. She had 
ce;ised to belong to the desirable furniture of his life : tlierc was no possi- 
bility of an easy relation between tliem without genuineness on his part. 
Genuineness implied cunlessioii of the past, and confession invoUed a 
change of purpose. Hut Tito liad as little bent tliat ^\ay as a ieojjard has 
to lap milk its teeth are grown. Fioiii all n'latioiis that were not 

easy and agreeable, we know that I'ito blirank ; ^\hy should lie cling to 
them ? 

And liOiiK'hi liad made his relations dilHcult with* others b(‘side.s lier- 
self. lie liad had a troublesoino intervie^v whh Dollo Sj)ini, wlio had 
come back in a rairt' after an iruflTectual soaking witli rain and long 
waiting in ambu.sh, and that H'Liie betw^tn Koiiiola and liimsolf at Nello’s 
door, once reported in Sjani’s ear, might be a seed of homelbing more 
immanageable than suspicion. Hut now, at least, he believed that he liad 
mastered liomola by a terror wliich appealed to the strongest forces of lier 
nature, lie had alarmed her alleetion and her conscience by the shadowy 
image of consequences ; he had arrested her intellect by hanging before 
it the idea of a liopeless complexity in aliairs w'hich defied any moral 
judgment. 

Yet Tito was not at ease. The woihl was not yet (juitc cuhliioued 
with velvet, and, if it had been, he ci»uid not have abandoned himbelf to 
lliat softness A\ith tliorougli enjovnieiit ; tor beiure l\c Went out again tbi.s 
evening he put on liis coat ol chain armour. 


ciiai*ti:r xlix. 

Tjie PyiiAMiD OF Vanities. 

Tnr: wintry days passed lor Koinola as tlie white ships pass one who is 
standing lonely on the shore — passing in silence and saineneas, yet each 
beaiing a hidden burden of coming cliange. Titr)’s liint had mingled so 
much dread with her interest in the progress of public alTairs that sho 
had begun to couit ignorance rather than knowledge. The threatening 
German Emperur was gone again ; and, in other ways besides, tlic position 
of riorcnce was alleviated ; but so much distress remained that Komcl.Vs 
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active duties wore hardly diminished, and in these, as usual, her mind 
found a refuge from it.s doubt. 

She dared not rejoice that the relief which had come in extremity 
and had api^eared to justify the policy of the Frate’s party was making 
that party so triumphant, that Francesco Valori, hot-tempered chieftain ' 
of the Piagnoni, had been eleofed Gonfaloniere at the beginning of the 
} ear, and was making haste to have as much of his own liberal way as 
jn'ssiblc duiing his Uvo months of power. That seemed for the moment 
like a strengtlieiiiiig of the ])arty most attached to freedom, and a 
ivinloreemont of prolectioii to Savonarola; but Ilomola was now alive 
to every siiggo'^tion likdy to deepen her foreboding, that whatever the 
pieH'iit might be, it was only au unconscious brooding over iho mixed 
gt rins of Change which might any day beconu* tragic. And already by 
(’ai nival time, a little after mi l -February, her presentiment was confirmed 
by the signs of a very decided change: the Medioeans had cea.'icd to be 
])as‘siv(’, and were (»penly exerting themselves to procure the election of 
PieriiarJo del Nero, the new < n'lifahmierc. 

On llie last day of the Carnival, between ten and eleven in the 
moining, Poniola v.alla'd out, according to promi'C, towards the Corso 
degli Albi;./i, to f th Ikt cou.m! Prigida, that they might both lie icady 
to start hem iho Via do’ Jiardi <ar]y in the afternoon, and take their 
j»laces at a window \\lii(‘h Tito liad had reserved for them in tlie Piazza 
della Sjgnoiia, when* there was to be a scene of so new and striking a sort, 
tliat all Florentine eyts must desire to sec it. For the Piagnoni weie 
]ia\Iiig tbeii own way tlmroughly about the mode of keeping the Ca. nival. 
Ill vain I)(»lfo S])ini and his companions had struggled to get up the dear 
old inascpiis and practical jokes, well spiced with indecency, fiucli things 
■wuo not to be in a city where Ciirist had been declared king. 

Pomola set out in llint languid state of mind witli wliich every one 
enters on a long day of sight-seeing, j)uri*Iy for the sake of gratifying 
a child, or some dear childish friend. Tlie day "was certainly an cjjoch 
in eai nival-keeping; but this phase of reform liad not touched her 
enthusiaMii : and she did not know that it Avas au epoch in lier own life, 
wlien another lot Avould begin to be no longer secretly but visibly 
entwined with her own. 

Slic chose to go through the great Piazza that she might take a first 
survey of the unparalleled sight there A\hile she Avas still alone. Enter’ng 
it from the south, slie saAV something monstrous and many-coloured in the 
shape of a j^yrainid, or, rather, like a huge fir-tree, sixty feet high, Avith 
shelves on the branches, Avidening and Avidening toAvards the base till they 
reached a circumference of eighty yards. The Piazza was full of life : 
slight young figures, in aa hi te garments, with oliA'e-Avreaths on their heads, 
Avere moving to and fro about the base of the pyramidal tree, carrying 
baskets full of bright-coloun d things; and maturer forms, some in the 
monastic frock, some in the loose tunics and dark red caps of artists, were 
lielping and examining, or else retreating to variotis points in the distance 
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to sun’-ey tlie wondrous whole; while a considerable group, amongst whom 
Romola recognized Piero di Cosimo, standing on the marble steps of 
Orgagna’s Loggia, seemed to be keeping aloof in discontent and scorn. 

Approaching nearer, she paused to look at the multifarious objects 
ranged in gradation from the base to the summit of the pyramid, 'fhere 
were tapestries and brocades of immodest design, pictures and sculptures 
held too likely to incite to vice ; there were boards and tables for all sorts 
of games, playing-cards along with the blocks for printing them, dice, and 
other apj»aratus for gambling; there were worldly music-books, and 
musical instruments in all the pretty varieties of lute, drum, cymbal, and 
trumpet; there were masks and masquerading drosses used in tin* old 
carnival shows ; there were handsome copies of Ovid, Boccaceio, Pc'trarcb, 
Pulci, and other books of a vain or impure sort ; there were all tlie 
implements of iemininc vanity — ronge-pots, falfo liair, mirrors, perfumes, 
powders, and transparent v(‘ils intended to provoke inquisitive glance®: 
histly, at the very summit, there was tlie unflatteiing effigy of a jtrobably 
mythical Venetian merchant, who was understood to have offered a heavy 
sum for this collection of marketable abominations, and, soaring above him 
in surpassing ugliness, tlic symbolic figure of tlie old d(‘baiiclu*d C’arnival. 

This was the preparation for a new sort of lionfire — the Burning of 
Vanities. Hidden in the interior of the pyramid vas a plentiful store of 
dry fuel and gunpowder ; and on this last day of the leslival, at eveninir, 
the pile of vanities was to he set ablaze to the sound of truinpi'ts, and the 
ugly old Carnival was to tuml le into tlie flames amid the songs of 
reforming triumph. 

This crowning act of the new festivitic's could liardly liavo bem 
prepared but for a peculiar organization wliieh had beem started by 
Savonarola two years before. The ma*js of the Morentme boyhood and 
youth was no longer left to its o^^n gonial promptim/s towards stree* mis- 
chief and crude dissoluteness, rnder the training of Fra Domenieo, a 
sort of lieutenant to Savonarola, lads and striplings,. the hope of Florence, 
were to have none but pure >vf)rds on th(*ir lips, were to liave a zeal for 
unseen good that should jiut to shame the luktwarinness of tlieir eldeis, 
and were to know no jdeasures save of an angelic s(»rt-— singing divine 
praises and walking in white ruins. Ir was for them that the ranges of 
scats had been raised high against the walls of the Dnomo; and tliey had 
been used to hear Savonarola appeal to them as the future glory of a city 
specially appointed to do the work of (lod. 

These fresh -cheeked troops were the chief agents in the regenerated 
merriment of the new Carnival, which was a sort of sacred parody of the 
old. Had there been bonfires in the old time? There w'as to be a 
bonfire now, consuming impurity from off the earth. Had there been 
symbolic processions? There were to be proeessions now, but the 
symbols were to be white robes and red cros0(*s and olive wreaths— 
emblems of ])eacc and innocent gladness — and the banners and images hold 
aloft were to tell the triumphs of goodness. Had there been dancing in 
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a ring under the open aky of the piazza, to the sound of choral voices 
chanting loose songs? There was to be dancing in a ring now, but 
dancing of monks and laity in fraternal love and divine joy, and the music 
was to bo the music of hymns. As for the collections from street pas- 
sengers, they were to be greater tlian ever — not for gross and superfluous 
suppers, but — for the benefit of the hungry and needy ; and, besides, there 
was the collecting of the Anathi'uia^ or the Vanities to be laid on the great 
pyramidal bonfire. 

Troops of young inquisitors wont from house to house on this exciting 
business of asking that the Anathema should be given up to them. Per- 
haps after the more avowed vanities had been surrendered, Madonna, at 
tlie bead of the household, had still ceilaiii little reddened balls brought 
from llie Levant, intended to produce on a willow check a sudden bloom 
of the most ingenuous falsity If so, hd her bring them down and cast 
them into tlio basket of doom. Or, perhaps, she bad ringlets and coils of 
“ dead hair ? ’’ — il so, hd hei bring them to the street-door, not on her 
head, but in her hands, and ])nblicly renounce the Anathema which hid 
the respectable signs of age under a ghastly mockery of youth. And, in 
reward, she would hear fresh young voices pronraince a I leasing on her 
and her linuse. 

Th(‘ beardless inquisitors, orLMnized into little regiments, doubtlesa 
took to their work very wdllingly. To coerce people by shame, or other 
spiritiud pelting, to the Lbing tip of things it will probably vex them to 
part with, is a form of ])ioty to wiiich the boyish mind is most readily 
convmded ; and if some obsiinalely wicked men got enraged and threat- 
ened the whip or the cudgel, lliis also was exciting. Savonarola himself 
evidently felt about the training of these boy^ the difficulty weighing on 
all minds with noble yearnings tc'wards great ends, yet wuth that imperfect 
perception of means which forces a resort to some supernatural constrain- 
ing influence a > the only sure hope. The Florentine youth had had very 
evil habits and foul tongues : it seemed at first an unmixed blessing when 
tliey W’ero got to shout “ IVra Gem!'"' But Savonarola was forced at 
last to say from the pulpit, Tliere is a little too much shouting of ‘ Viva 
Gesu / ’ Tliia constant utterance of sacred words brings them into coii- 
tcmj>t. Let me have no more of that shouting till the next Festa.” 

Nevertheless, as the long stream of white-robed j'outhfulness, with its 
little red crosses and olive wreatlis, bad gone to the Duomo at dawn this 
morning to receive the communion from the hands of Savonarola, it was a 
sight of beauty ; and, doubtless, many of those young souls were laying 
up memories of hope and awe that miglit save them from ever resting in a 
merely vulgar view of their work as men and citizens. There is no kind 
of conscious obedience that is not an advance on lawdessness, and these 
boys became the generation of men who fought greatly and endured 
greatly iq the last struggle of their Republic. Now, in the intermediate 
hours between the early communion and Mbiner-timo, they were making 
their last perambulations to collect alms and vanities, and this was why 
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Romola saw the slim white figures moving to and fro about the base of 
the great pyramid. 

Wliat think you of tliis folly, Madonna Iloniola ? ” said a brusque 
voice close to her ear. “ Your Piagnoni will make V inferno a pleasant 
prospect to us, if they arc to carry things their oAvn way on earth. It’s 
enough to fetch a cudgel over the mountains to see painters, like Lorenzo 
di Credi and young Ilaccio there, helping to bum colour out of life in this 
fashion.” 

‘‘My good Piero,” siiid Romola, looking up and smiling at the grim 
man, “ even you must be glad to see some of these things burnt. Look 
at those gew-gaws and wigs and rouge-]K>ls : 1 have heard you talk as 
indignantly against those tilings as Fra (iirolanio himself.” 

“ What then ? ” said Pieio, turning round on her sharply. “ I iiev<.r 
said a omau should make a black patch of herself against tlie background. 
Va! Madonna Antigone, it's a shame lor a \\omaii with your hair and 
shoulders to lun into such nonsense— leave it to women an ho are iK»t 
worth painting. What ! the most holy Virgin h(‘rself has always been 
dressed will; tliat’s the doctrine of the (’hiireh: — talk of heresy, indeed I 
And I should like to know wliat the exeellent !Mes.ser Baulo would have 
said to the burning ol* the divine poets l>y these Fiati, -who are no better 
an imitation of men than if they were onions with tlie bulbs uppermost. 
Look at that l*etrarca slicking up be.side a rouge-pot : do the idiots jiretend 
tliat the heavenly Laura was a ])aiuled hariidan .* And Boceaeeio, now: 
(1 • you mean to say, Madonna Komola— y»u wlio are til to 1>*‘ a model lor 
a ^\i^e St, Callieiine of Fgypt — do you me..!! to say }(»u lai\e never icaU 
the stfU’its of the immortal Messer Gio\anui ? ” 

It is true 1 have read tlurn, Pieio," i-aid Komola. “ Some of tliem 
a great many times over, ANhen J A\as a little girl. I U'^id to g( t the lu>uk 
down AAhen my father was a''k(‘p, aii<l J k uld read to m\H-h.” 

J'Jbbrne / said J^i(ro, in a liere^ iy eljalleniring tone. 

Tlierc are s mie things in tliem 1 do i.ot want ever to forget,” said 
Komola, “but you iiju.>t eonfes’-, Pi(i(», that a irreat many of those Slones 
are only about low cheeit for tlio JoAvesl inds. jMeii do not want bt>oks to 
make them think liglitly (»f vici-, asif life Avere a vulgar joke. And I 
eannot blame Fra Girolanic> fur teaching that avc owe our time to some- 
thing better.” 

“ Yes, yes, ifs very aviH to say so noAV you've read them,” said Piero, 
bitterly, tinning on lii.s heel and Avalkiiig aAvay lioin her. 

itomola too Avalked on, smiling at Piero’s iniiuenclo, Avitli a sort oi 
tenderness toAvards the odd painter’s anger, because blic knew that l»er 
i.iihcr Avould have felt something like it. For herself, slie Avas conscious 
<>1 no inw'ard collision with tlio strict and sombre view of pleasure whieli 
tended to rejiress iioetrv in tlie attempt to repress vice. Sorrow and joy 
have each their peculiar narroAviiess ; and a religious cntlnisiivsm like 
Savoiiaiola’s, which ultimately blesses mankind l)y giving tlie soul a 
strong propulsion towards sympathy Avith pain, indignation against Avroiig, 
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and the subjugation of sensual desire, must always incur the reproach of 
a great negation. Itoinola’s life had given her an affinity for sadness 
'which inevitably made her unjust towards merriment. That subtle result 
of culture which we call Taste was subdued by the need for deeper motive; 
just as the nicer demands of tlio jialate arc annihilated by urgent hunger. 
Moving habitually amongst scenes of sutlering, and carrying woman’s 
heaviest dibrippointnient in lier luart, the severity which allied iUelf 'with 
self-renouncing beneficent strength had no dissonance lor her. 


CIIAFILR L. 

Ti..^„bA AmtOAD AND AT IIOME. 

Anoiiiii: fume casIK’ it cogniz'd by ns — a fgure nut clad in bhich, but in 
the olil n<l, gieen and white — wa^ approaching the Pie.zza that morning to 
ree the Carnival. Sli' < 'itik' from Jin op]»ohile juiint, lt*r Tessa no longer 
lived on the hill i*f Sui tJiorj..'. AfUr wliat had hapjiened there with 
Raldassari'', 'Jiiu l.n ' inuiudit it Ix.^t for tliat and other reasi ns to find 
her a IK w Ik'uic, Inil .^tlM in n (jn]< ( airy (juarter, in a house bordeiing on 
the W’iile g'udin qiound^ m ilh ot the I'ortu Santa Crocc. 

'J\ a wa not come out sight suing without siiecial leave. Tito had 
bien vMth hi.r the ev^'min'^ b<‘t<»re, and she had ke])t back the (utreaty 
which she folt to be swilling lor luart and throat until slic saw him la a 
state tif radiant i ase, with one arm round the sturdy Jallo, and the other 
n’Sting gintly i n her ( wn slioulder she tried to make the tiny Niiina 
sieady on hir hg^. She wa^? suie imni that the wearines.s with which lie 
had come in and Hung hinu-alf into liis chair liad (piite medted away from 
liis brow and li]>s. Tessa liad not licen slow' at learning a few siiitill stra- 
l.igems by winch she might av(*id vexing Is'aldo and yet liave a little of 
lier own w’ay. She <ould read nothing vPe, but she had learned to read a 
good (leal in her husband’s faei'. 

And ecrlainly the cliarm of that biiglit, gentlo-liumourcd Tito wdio 
woke up undiT the Loggia de’ Cerclii on a Lenten morning five years 
before, not having yet given any hostagi'.s to deceit, nev'er returned so 
nearly as in the jier^on of Naldo, seated in that straight-backed, carved arm • 
chair w’hieh he had provided for his comfort w’hen he came to see Tessa 
■ind the children, d'ito himself wais suijnised at the giowdng sense of 
relief wdiich he felt in these moments. Ko guile W'as needed towards 
Tessa : she was too ignorant and too innc'Ct nt to suspect him of anything. 
And the little voices calling liim “Babbo” wcie very sweet in Jiis cais 
for the sliort while that he heard them. When he thought of leaving 
Florence, he never tliought of leaving Tessa and the little ones behind, 
lie was very fond of these round-cheeked, W'iue-cyed human things that 
clung about him and knew no evil of him. And wherever affection can 
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spring, it is like the grern leaf and the blossom — pure, and breathing 
purity, 'vvhiitovcr soil it may grow in. Poor Romoln, with all her self- 
sacrificing effort, was really helping to harden Tito’s nature by chilling it 
with a posifi\’c dislike which had beforehand seemed impossible iu liim ; 
but Tessa kept open the fountains of kindnc'ss. 

Ninna is very good without me now,” began Tessa, feeling her re- 
quest rising very high in her throat, and letting Ninna seat herself on tho 
flonr. “ 1 can leave her with Monna Lisa any time, and if slie is in the 
cradle and cries, Lillo is as sensible as can be — he poes and thumps 
Monna Lisa.” 

Lillo, whose great claik eyes looktd all tho daiker becau'^c his cuils 
were of a light brown like lii-> mother's, jumped Ihibbo’s knee, and 
went forthwith to attest his intdligencc by tlinrny)ing Monna Lisi, "wlio 
was f-liaking her lu'ad slowly over her spinning at tlie t>lh<'r end of tin' 
] oom. 

“A wondi'rful boy! ” said Tito, laughing. 

Ln’t In'?” said Tessa, eagerly, g**tting a little closer to him, “and 
I might go and se<' fin' Carnival to-niorroAv, just for an hour or two, 
mi''btn’t T ?” 

“Oh, you irked pigeon ! said Tito, pin<*hing her ehoek ; “ tho>e 
are your h^neinirs, are they ^ W hat have you to do witli carnivals now 
you are an (dd \\07nan with two childn'ii? ’’ 

“ Unt oM woHH'n like to see thing'*,” said T<‘s^.a, her lower lip liangii.g 
a little. “Monna Lisa said she sliould lik(‘ to go, on'y bIio’k so deaf she 
can't liear what is bdiind lier, ami she tliinks wt' couMn't lake care of l*oih 
the cliildren.'’ 

“ Xo, indeed, Tes,-;a,’’ said Tito, looking rather crave, “ you must not 
tliiuk of taking the children irito the crowded stn^'-ts, el-fo I shall he 
angry.” 

“ But T Ijave in*ver been into tlje without leave,” said lessA, in 

a frightened, jdeading tone, “since the Holy SaUirday, and Nofri 1 think 
is dead, for you know tlie poor mmirc dic'd; and 1 shall imver f(»rget the 
carnival T saw’ once ; it wuh so jmdty — all roses, and a king and queen 
under tlumi — and singing:. 1 liked it l)etter than tlie Han (Jiovanni.” 

“ But there’s notliing like that now’, my They are going tr) 

make a bonfire in the Piazza — that’s all. Btit 1 cannot let you go out by 
ymirself in tlift evening.” 

“ Oh, no, no ! 1 don’t want to go in the evening. I only want to go 
and see the procession by dayliirh*^. There irill bo a procession — is it 
not true ? ” 

“ Yes, after a sort,” said Tito, “ lively as a flight of cranes. You 
Tiiu«!t not expect roses and glitterincr kings and queens, my 'leHaa. IIow^ 
e ver, I suppose any string of people to be called a procesnion will please 
your blue eyt's. And there’s a thing they have raised in tho Piasza do’ 
Sic^nori tor the Ijonfire. You may like to see tliat. But come home early, 
and look like a grave little f)ld woman ; and if you sec any men with 
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fenthers and fl’\v'orclq, koop ont of tlieir way: they are very fierco, and 
like to cut old women’s heads ofiV’ 

“ Santa Madonna I where do they come from ? Ah ! you are langliing; 
it is not so had. But I will keep a^vay from them. Only,” Tessa went on 
in a wliisper, putting her lips near Naldo’s car, *‘it’ I might take Lillo 
with me ! lie is very F{‘n‘«jbl(\” 

“ But w’ho ■will thump Moiuia Lisa then, if she doesn’t hear? ’’said 
Tito, finding it diflieult not to laugh, hut thinkiiip it necessary to look 
serious. ‘‘No, Te*:sa, you could not t.ilie care oi’ Lillo if you got into a 
crowd, and he’s too heavy for you to carry him.” 

“ It is triH',” said Tessa, rather sadly, “ and he likes to run away. I 
forgot that. Then I will go alone. But now look at Ninna — you have 
n(»t It'uked at h(*r euougli.” 

Ninna was a hlu»*-eyed thin?, at tin* tottering, tiimlding a^’C — a fair 
S' li<l, which, like a loaded die, famd its hnse wdth a constancy that war- 
ra!it<*d pri'dietiou. Te^^a W'cnt lr. snatch lur up, and A\lien Bahho Avas 
I'ayiii" due attention to the ncdil teeth and other marvels, slie said, in a 
whisjMT, “And sliall I hny some fonjrfti for tlie eliildren? ” 

'fito drew some siuall coin'> from his scarselln, and poun’d them into 
her palm. 

“ ‘J hat will huy no end,” said Tessa, delighted at this abundance. “ I 
slsall not mind uoing without Lido ^o mucli, if 1 bring him something.” 

So set out in th(* morning tow'ards tlu^ gnat Piazza where the 

bf nfiie w’as to be. Slu* did vot think the February breeze cold enough to 
d(‘rnand furlhei covering than lier green "woollen dress. A mantle ■W'ould 
have been oj^pressive, for it would have hidden a new necklace and a new 
clasp. inounl(d w’ith silver, the only ornamental ])reseiits Tito had ever 
made hc'r. 'fossa did not think at all (»f showing her figure, for no caie 
had cviT trtld her it w'as pretty; but .sIk^ was quite sure that her necklace 
and clasp were of the jU’cttic'st sort ever worn by the richest coiitadin.a, 
and she arranged her wliite hood over her head so that the Iront of her 
iiecklaee might be wadi displayed. These ornaments she considered, 
must inspire respect for her as the wife ot some one who could afford to 
buy them. 

S1h» ti'ippod along very cheerily in the February sunshine, thinking 
much of the piirchascH fc'r tho little ones, with ■which she was to fill her 
small basket, and not tliinking at all ol’ any one who might be observing 
her. Vet hi'r descent from her upper story into tho street had been 
watelied, and she was being kept in sight as she w^alked by a person who 
had often w'aittxl in vain to see if it W'cre not Tessa "wdio lived in that 
house to which he had more than once dogged Tito. Baldassarre was 
carrying a package of yarn : he was constantly employed in that ■w'ay, as 
a means of earning his scanty bread, and keeping the sacred fire of 
vengeance alive ; and he liad come ont of his way this morning, as ho 
had often done before, that he might pass by the house to >vhich he had 
followed Tito in the evening. His long imprisonment had so intensified 
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his timid suspicion and liis belief in some diabolic fortune favouring 
Tito, that he liad not daicd to pursue him, except under cover of a crowd 
or of the darkne^^s; lie felt with instinctive horror, that if Tito’s eyes 
fell upon him, he should again be held up to obloquy, again be dragged 
away; his ucaj)on would be taken from him, and he should bo cast 
helpless into a prison-ctll. Ills fierce purpose had become as stealthy as 
a serpent’s, which depends for its piey on one dart of the fang. Justice 
■was weak and unfriended; and he could not hear again the voice that 
pc.iled the promise of ^engeance in the Duomo : he liad been there again 
and again, but that voice, too, had apparently been stilled by cunning 
slrong-armed wickedness. For a long while, Ikildassarre’s ruling thought 
■was to ascertain whctlnr Tito still wore the armour, for now at last his 
fainting hope would have been coiit«‘nled with a succcs.->ful stab on this 
bide the grave ; but he would never risk his ]>reciouskiiiff airain. It W'as 
a wcaiy time he had had to ■wait for tlie chance of answ'eiing this qu»*stion 
by touchincr Tito's b.uk in the priss of the stnn t. Since llieii, the Know- 
ledge that the shaip steel was Usilej>s, and that lie had no liope but in 
some iuwMl(\ice, li»ul fallen with liadcn weiirlit on liis enfeebled mind. 
-V dim -x irvion cl winniiur one of tliose two wivi<; to aui him came be!(ae 
him roritiiiuall\ , ami C( nlinually slid away, d he wile who had lived in 
the hill wab no loiiitr tlieu'. It lie could find her ai'am, he might gia^'p 
some thiead of a project, Jiiid work Li.*' wa\ to more cliaiiuss. 

And this morning he had succeeded. lie was (piite emtain now wluic 
llii- wile livtd, ainl as lie walked bont a lilile umier Ins burden of yam, 
%< t keeping the LUN ell and while figiuc m sight, liih mind was dwiliing 
iqiori her and lier circuinatances as ftible eyes chvell { u lines and colours, 
living to intirjo'et them iiit(j consus»(,ul bigniticimci'. 

Teb.-a had to ])a''S through vaiious long streetb witliout seiing any 
other sign of the Carnival tlian unusual trioups of the country m pie in 
thcii last g-ariin Ills, and that djs})Osilion in » v ( i \ body to (hat and loiter 
which iiiaik'"- the eaily li< uis of a hoiniav before the sj ei laelo h.ts 
begun. ]'re.-eiitly, in her di-vippointed search for remarkable <d>ject'', In r 
e}e.s fell on a imiii with a jiedlar’s basket before him, wlu» soeJiud to 
be sfdling*' nothing but little red crowes to all the passengers. A little led 
cr(».s.s would be pretty to hang up over her bed; and it would also hel| 
to kecj;) oif harm, and W'ould peiliaps make Niiina stronger. Tessa 
went to tlie other hide of the street that she might ask the iH,Mllur 
tin price of the erosst»s, feaiiug that they would co.st n little too much for 
lnrto8j»aie from her purchase of bweets. The pedlar’s back had been 
turned towards her hitherlo, but when she came near him she rccogni/e<l 
an old acquainUmce of the Mercato, Dmtti Ferravecclij, and accustomed 
to loel that she was to avoid old acquaintanct h, she turmsl away again 
mid pajifted to tlie other side of the street. I5ut Uralti's eye was too well 
practis^*d in l<K)king out at the coriuT after jM»8sibIe customers, for her 
ninvemorit t(j hav«* esrape l him, and kIic was presently arrested by a lap 
on the arm from om- of tlie red croH.s's. 
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Young woman," said Bratti, as she unwillingly turned her head, *‘^ypu 
come from some castello a good way off, it seems to me, else you’d never 
think of walking about, this blessed Carnival, without a red cross in your 
hand. Santa Madonna ! Four white quattrini is a small price to pay for 
your soul — prices rise in purgatory, let me tell you/* 

“ Oh, 1 should like one,’* said Tessa, hastily, “ but I couldn’t spare 
four white quattrini." 

Bratti had at first regarded Tessa too abstractedly as a mere cus- 
tomer to look at her with any scrutiny, but when she began to speak 
he exclaimed, “ By the Lead of ban Giovanni, it must be the little Tessa, 
and looking as fresh as a ripe apple ! What, youve done none the worse, 
then, fur running away fiom father Nofri ? You were in the right of it, 
for he goes on crutches now, and a crabbed fellow with crutches is dan- 
gerous ; lie can n‘aeh across the house and beat a woman as lie sits." 

“I’m married," siiid Tessa, rather demurely, remembering N aide’s 
command that she should beha\e with gravity; “and my husband takes 
great care of me." 

“ Ah, then you’vt fallen on your feet ! Nofri said you were good- 
f(jr-notIiiiig vermin; but what then? An ass m ay ^ bray a good while 
before he tliiikcs the stars down. 1 .always said you did well to run 
away, and it isn’t often Bratti’s iu tiio >vroug. W'elJ, and so you’ve got a 
liusbaud and ])leiity of money ? Tin u you’ll never think much of giving 
lour white quattrini for a red cross. 1 get no profit; but what with the 
famine and the ii(*w' religion, ail other mercluindise is gone doAvn. You 
live in tlie country where the chestnuts are plenty, eh ! You’ve never 
A\ anted for jioleiita, I can see." 

“ No, Iho m-ver a\ anted .anything,’’ said Tessa, stib on lier guard. 

“ Then you can .afford to buy a cross. I got a Padre to bless them, 
and }uu get bl(S.sing and all for four quattrini. It isn’t for the profit ; I 
haidly get a danaro by the Avhole lot. But then they’re holy ware-^, 
and it’s getting harder and liarder work to sec your Avay to Paradise : the 
very Carnival is like Holy >Vcck, and the least you ciin do to keep the 
Devil from getting the ujqier hand is to buy a cross. God guard you ! 
think what the Devil’s tootii is ! You’ve seen him biting the man in San 
Giovanni, I should hope ? ” 

Tobsa felt much teased and frightened. “ Oh, Bratti," she said, with a 
discomposed face, “I want to buy a grctit many confetti: I’ve got little 
Lilio and Ninna at home. And nice coloured sweet things cost a great deal. 
And they Avill not like the cross so well, though I know it would be good 
to have it." 

“ Come, then," said Bratti, fund of laving up a store of merits by 
imagining possible extortions and then heroically renouncing them, 
Since you’re an old acquaintance, you sliall have it for two quattrini. 
It’s making you a present of the cross, to say nothing of the blessing/* 

Tessa w^as reacliing out lier two quattrini with trembling hesitation, 
when Bratti said, abruptly, “ Slop a bit I Where do you live 7 *’ 
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“ Oh, a long way off,” she answered, almost automatically, being preoc- 
cupied with her quattrini ; “ beyond San Ambrogio, in the Via Piccolo, at 
the top of the hou'^c ^vheTe the wood is stacked below.” 

“ Very good,” said Bratti, in a patronizing tone ; “ then I’ll let you 
have the cross <ni trust, and call for the money. So you live inside the 
gates? Veil, A\ell, I shall be passing.” 

“No, no!” said Te^sa, Irightened lest Naldo should be angry at this 
lexival of an old acquaintance. “ I can spare the money. Take it now.” 

“ No,” said Bralli, re>5olutely ; “ I’m a hard-hearted pedlar. I’ll 
call and see if you’ve got any rng«^. and you shall make a bargain. S^c, 
here's the cross ; and there’s Pippo’s bhop, not far Ixdiind you : you can 
go and fill your basket, and I must go and get mine empty. Achlio^ 
picchm'' 

Biatti went on liis way, and Tes^sa, stimulated to change her money 
into confetti before fiiillior accidents^ went into ri]>po's hlmj), a little 
llutteied by the thought tliat she h.id Jet Bi.atti know umre about bor than 
her Jr ^b'liid 'would appr(»\e. Tbeie weie certainly iiiorc dang(‘is in 
coming to see ibe Carnival tb:m in stayii’'’^ at lioinc: and she would have* 
folt tliM more strongly if she bad knowui that the wicked old man, wlio liad 
wante<l to kill lier Imsbaiid ( n the hill, was still keeping le*r in siglit. liut 
she had not noticed tlie man with the burden on his hack. 

The consciousness of luivimz a small hasketlul of things to make the 
children glad, dispeisod her an.xi(*ty, and a** she e ntered the Via de’ Libraj 
her fare had its usual ('-xjm»s.siun (»f cliild-hke content. And now she 
thfiucrht there w’as really a procts-shiu coming, for slie saw 'white robes and 
a iiiinm r, and her h(‘art h(‘gau to }>alpit.ite with ( xpectation. Slie st(‘od a 
litlK aside, hut in that nanow sti»»i there was the pl(a>iire of hting 
obliged to look very clo‘'’e. The hannt r w'as ])rett\ : it was the Holy 
Mother with the Babe, 'wdiose lovi* l<u h< r Te-^s'i I.ad believed ir n.ore and 
more since she had had Irr l)ahie8 ; and th« tigiires in wliite had not only 
gredi wreaths on their heads, hut little led ems«<>s by their side, whieli 
caused lier some satistuction tliat .sln» also liad her red cro8.s Certainly, 
they looked as beautil’ul as the angels on the clouds, and to Tessa’s mind 
they too Jiad a haekgreund (»1 cloud, like everything else tlmt came to her 
in life. How' and whence did they come? iShe did not miin<l much about 
knowing. But one tiling surprised her as n(*wer than w'reatlis and crosses ; 
it was that some of the white figures carried baskets between them. Wliat 
could the liaskets be for ? 

But now they were Very near, and, to her .astoniKhment, they whotded 
a-ideand rainc htraiglit^iip to her. She trembled as slie would have done if 
St. Michael in the picture had shaken his head at her, and wan conscu)US 
of nothing but terrified wonder till she saw close to her a round boyish 
faot, lower than lur own, and heard a treble voire saying, ** Sister, you 
ciiiiy the Anaihnna about you. Yield it up to the bloKsed Gcah, and lie 
>m! 1 adorn you with the gems of Ilis grace,” 

Tcfu^a was only more frighttmed, understanding nothing. Her first 
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conjecture settled on her basket of sweets. They wanted that, these 
alarming angels. Oh, dear, dear I She looked down at it. 

“No, sister,” said a taller youth, pointing to her necklace and the clasp 
of her bolt, “ it is those vanities that are the Anathema, Take off that 
necklace and unclasp that belt, that they may be burned in the lioly Bon^ 
fre of Vanities, and save you from burning.” 

“ It is the truth, my sister,” said a still taller youth, evidently the 
arelianffcd of this band. “ Li'iten to those voices speaking the divine nu's- 
wue. You already cinry a u 1 eioss: h*l that be }our only adornment. 
Yield uj) your necklace and belt, and you shall obtain grace.” 

This was too much. Te^u. overcome with awe, dared not say “no,” 
hut sin* was efjually unable render up her beloved necklact ainl cla^'p- 
Tier poulin:^ lips Avere quivering, the tears rushed to her eyes, and a great 
(li*('P fell. IV'* a lunnnnt she o ased to ste anything; she felt n')thing 
hut eonliis(*d t< rnT and iniseiv. Suddenly a genth* hand was laid on 
her anil, and a s( ft, Avond<‘i ful \ as if the Holy Madonna were speaking, 
said, ‘‘ Do not be afraid : no one sh.ill harm you.” 

Te>«a looked up i, * i saw a I idy in Idack, witli a young heavenly face 
?inl lia^el e\e>. Slie had luver seen any one nke this lady before, 

and under otbar ciu umstances might have had uaa e-’^lniek thoughts about 
her; but now ev(‘rylhi!K»' else wa*' overcome by the ktiso that loving 
protect A\as near lier. The tears only fell the faster, relieving her 
swclliiifr heait, as she looked up at the heavenly face, and, putting her 
hand to h(r necklace, said sobbuigly, 

“ I can’t gi\e iIkmu to be burnt. My husband — be bought tliem for 
me — nii<l they are so pretty — and Ninna — Oh, 1 AV'.'.h Td never come!” 

“ Do not ask ho* for tliem,” said Ivomola, F]/caking to tin* Avblte-robed 
boys ill a toin^ of mild authority. “ It answers no good end for people 
to give up such tilings against their Avill. That is not Avhat Fia Girokanio 
approves : he Avoiild have such things given up freely.” 

Madonna Uomola’s word was not to bo resisted, and the white train 
moved on. They even moAcd wdth haste, oa if some new object had 
caught their eyes ; and Tessa felt wdlh bliss tliat they were gone, mid 
that her necklace and clasii were still with her. 

“ Oh, I Avill go back to the house,” she said, still agitated ; “ I will go 
nowhere else. But if I should meet them again, and you not bo there ? ” 
slie added, cxp(*cting everything from this heavenly lady. 

“ Stay a little,” said Romohi. “ Come with me under this doorway, and 
wo will hide the necklace and clasp, and then you will bo in no danger.” 

She led Tessa under the archway, and wild, “Now, can we find room 
for your necklace and belt in your basket ? Ah 1 your basket is full of 
cri.sp things that will break : let us be careful, and lay the heavy neck- 
lace under them.” 

It was like a change in a dream to Tessa — the escape from nightmare 
into floating safety and joy — to find herself taken care of by this lady, so 
lovely, and powerful, and gentle. She let Romola unfasten her necklace 
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and clasps while she herself did nothing but look up at the face that bent 
over her. 

“ They are sweets for Lillo and Niiina,” she said, as Itomola care- 
fully lifted up the light parcels in the basket, and placed the ornaments 
below them. 

“ Those aic your children ? ” said llomola, smiling. “ And you would 
rather go home to them than see any more of the Carnival ? Else you 
have not far to go to the Piazza de* Sigiitri, and there you would see the 
j»:le for the great bonfire.” 

^‘No; oh, no !” said Tessa, eagerly; “1 shall never like bonfires again. 
I will go back.” 

“You live at some castclloj doublles-s” said Itomola, not waiting for 
an answer. “ Towards which gate do you go ? ” 

“Tow'ards Poi’ ISanta Crooe.” 

“Come, then,” said Itomola, taking her bv the hand and hading her 
to the corner of a street nearly opposite. “If }*jn go down tlierc,” she 
said, pau.^ng, “you will soon be in a straight road. And I must leavu 
you now*, because some one else expects me. You will not ])e fiiglitencd. 
Your pretty tilings are quite safe now. Adilio.” 

“Addio, Madonna,” said Te>sa, almost in a W'Ili^[H•r, not kuow'ing 
what else it would be right to say; and in an instant the heavenly lady 
was gone. Tessa turned to catch a la-^t glimjise, but she only saw the Util 
gliding figure vanisli round the projecting stonew'ork. So bhe went on 
her way in wonder, longing to be once more safely housed with Monnu 
Lisa, undesirous of carnivals for evermore. 

Raldiih^rre had kept 're.ssii in sight till the moment of her parting with 
then he went away with liis bundle of yarn. It .sieimd to him 
that he had di.‘«(’crned a clue which might guide him if he could only 
grasp the necessary details firmly enough. He had seen the ♦wo wivts 
tc'gelhor, and the sight Lad brought to his conceptions that vividness 
wdiieh had bum wanting before. His power of imagining facts needed 
to be reinforced continually by the senses. The tall wife was tlie noble 
autl rightful w*ife ; fch(‘ had the blood in her that w'ould Ik* readily kimlled 
to resi i.tinent ; she w'ould know what 8cli(dur«hi]» w’as, and liow it inigltl lie 
locked in ly the obstructions of the stru ken l)ody, like u treasure buried 
by earthquake. She could believe him: slie would be inclinrfi to belietc 
lisrn, il lie proved to hfT that her husband was unfaitliful. \V<;mcn cared 
about that: tiny would take Vengeance for that. If this w'ifo of Tito’s 
hAcd him, slie w'ould have a sense of injury wdiich ILddassnirc's mind 
dwelt on with keen lor.ging, as if it wouhl be the strength of another 
Will addrd to liis own, tlie strongth of another mind to form devices. 

lioth ilH'tM* wives had been kind to Baldasaarre, and their acts towards 
liiin, being bound up wuth the very image of them, liad not vanished from 
hi'' memory ; yet the thought of their pain could not present itself to liini 
a.s a ch((k. To him it 8<‘fincd that pain was the order of the w*orld for 
all except the hard and l)a::e. If any were iunoccut, if any were noble, 
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where could tlic utmost gladness lie for them ? Where it Lay for him — 
in unconquerable hatred and triumphant vengeance. But he must be 
cautious; he must watch this wife in the Via de’ Bardi, and learn more 
of her ; for even here frustration was possible. There was no power for 
him now but in patience. 


CIIArTEll LI. 

^lONNA BrIGIBA’S 

Wiii'N Ilomola wild that some one else expected her, she meant her cousin 
Bii;iida, but she was far from suspecting how miieh that pood kinswoman 
was in need of her. Returning together towards the Piazza, they had 
descried the company of youtlis c.»ming to a stand before Tessa, and w'hen 
Romolii, having apy»roached near enough to sec the Rim]>lc little contadina's 
distress, said, “ Wait for me a moment, cousin,*’ Wonna Brigida said 
hastily, “Ah, I will not go on: come for me to Boni’s shop, — I shall go 
back there.” 

The frnlli was, ^loiina Brgida had a consciousness on the one hand of 
certain “vanities” earned on her person, and on the other of a growing 
alarm I(‘st the Piaimoni slioiild be jight in holding that rouge, and false 
liair, and p<nvl cnihroidory, endamaged the foiiI. Their serious view of 
things filkd the air like an Ovl(»ur ; nothing seenied to have oxartly the 
same iliivotu* as it usid to have ; and there was the dear child Romola, 
in her youth and beauty, loading a liie that was uncomlbrlably sugaosllve 
<‘f ligcrous denian 1.^ on woman. A widow at fifiy-fivc W'hor.(‘ savisfactiou 
lias be< n largdy draw'n fnmi what she thinks (*f her own i)ei.«on, and 
what sin* believes others think of it, requires a trreat fund of iirngination 
to keep lier sjarits l^toyant. And Alonna Ihieida li.id begun to have 
fnqnent sfrucLdts at her toilet. If her .soul tvould prosper better with- 
out tliem, was it really w'orth wdiile to put on the ronge .nid the braids ? 
But when she lilbal tip tlie hand-mirror and saw a sallow face with baggy 
clurks, nml crow’s feet Ibat were not to be dissimulated by any siin- 
]»eiing of the lips — wlien she parted her eroy hair, and Kt it lie in simple 
Piagnone la.sliioii rtuind her faee, her courage failed. IMonna Berta 
Would certainly burst out laughing at lur, and call her an old hag, .and 
as Monna Berta av.is leally cuily lify-two, she had a Miynaioiity which 
would make the obstrvatiim outtinur. 1-hery wamian wdio was not a 
Piagnone W'otiKl give n shrug at the sight 'd her, and the men would 
accost her as if she w’cie their graihliiu thor. Wlureas, at fifty five a 
woman was not so very old — she only reijuircd making up a little. So 
tlie rouge and the braids and the emlutudered berretta Avent on again, and 
Monna Brigida Avas Kitistioil Avilh the accustom d eflect ; as for her neck, 
if she covered it up, people might Buppo.se it wm:> foo old to show, and on 
the contrary, Avilh the necklaces round it, it looked better than Monna 
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Berta's. This very day, when she was preparing for the Pingnone 
Carnival, such a struggle had occurred, and the conflicting fears and 
longings which caused the struggle, caused her to turn back and seek 
refuge in the druggist’s shop rather than encounter the collectors of the 
Anathema when lioniohi was not by her side. 

But Monna. Brigida was not quite rapid enough in her retreat. She 
had been descried, even before she turned away, by the white-robed boys 
in the roar of those who wheeled round towards Tcs>a, and the willing- 
ness wdth winch Tessa was given up was, perhai)s, slightly due to the 
fact that part of the troop had already accosted a personagt* carrying 
more markedly upon her the dangerous weight of the Anuthema. It 
happened that several of this troop were at the youngest age taken into 
peculiar training; and a small fellow of ten, his olive wreath ri sling 
above cherubic cheeks and wide browm eye?, Ins imagination really pos- 
sessed with a hovering awe at cxi'irence as something in which great 
consequences impended on being good or bad, Ins longings nevt rtheless 
running in tlie direction of mastery and iniscliief, was the first to reach 
Monna Brigida and place himself across her path. She felt angry, and 
looked for an o]Hn door, but flierc was not one at hand, and hy attempting 
to escape now, she would only make tliinirs w'(»rse. But it was not tin* 
cherubic-face 1 young one wlio first addivs.sed her; it was a youth of 
fifteen, who held one handle of a wide bubket. 

Venerable mother! ” hr* began, ‘^the bh‘.ssed Jesus command** you to 
give up the Anathnna which y(ni <*aiTy tiju)n yon. Tliat oaj) embroiilered 
with j>earls, tho.s** je wels that fa.'^tt n up ymir false hair — ht tlicm la* 
given up and sold for the jKX'r; aud ca t the hair itself away fiom you, as 
a lie that is only fit for buining. Doubtless, to(j, you have other jiwels 
under yr^ur hilk mantle.” 

‘* Yes, l.idy,” saiil tin* yc»nth at the oihr^r handle, who had Many if 
Fra Giiolariio’ri jihrase-^ b\ hc.nf, ** ile-y ar • too heavy for you : tlu'V ;ne 
heavier than a inill.‘5fc»ne, and are w< ighting you for penlilion. Will }ou 
adorn yc-ur^elf with the hunger of the poor, and be proud to carry C!ud a 
curne upon your head?” 

“In truth yon are oM, buona inadie,” .sail the chcnibic boy, in a 
sweet soprano. “ You look very ugly with the red on yotir cheeks and 
tliat black glistening liair, and those fine thing?. It is only Satan wlio 
can like to see you. Your Ang< I ia He wants you to rub away 

the led.’' 

Tile little fellow fnal'hed a .**oft silk i^carf from the brisket, and held it 
toward. Mnina Brigida, tliat she might u.'-c it as her guardian angel 
dciired. llt-r anger and iiKu tifieatu n were fast giving way to tj)iritual 
.'d.iuii. Monna Berta, and that cloud of witnesses, highly- dressed society 
in general, were ncjt looking at her, and she was surrouiidcd by young 
monitor?, whose whita robes, and wreaths, and rod crosse.s, and dreadful 
candour, had homething awful in their unuHUulnefJS. Her Franciscan 
confessor, Fra Cri..loforo, of Santa Croce, was not at hand to reinforco her 
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distrust of Dominican teachings and she was helplessly possessed and 
shaken by a vague sense that a supreme warning was come to htir. 
Unvisited by the least suggestion of any other course that was open to 
her, she took the scarf that was held out, and rubbed her cheeks, with 
trembling submissivencss. 

“ It is well, madonna,’* said tbe second youth. “ It is a holy 
beginning. And when you have taken those vanities from your head, 
tlie dew of heavenly grace will descend on it.” The infusion of mischief 
was getting stronger, and putting his hand to one of the jewelled pins that 
fabtened her braids to tlie berretta, he drew it out. The heavy black plait 
fell down over Monna Brigida’s face, and dragged the i-est of the head-gear 
forward. It was a new reason for not hesitating : she ]mt up her hands 
liastily, undid the other fastenings, and flung down into the basket of doom 
her beloved crimson velvet berretta, with all its unsurpassed embroidery 
of boed-pearls, and stood an unrouged woman, with grey hair jjiibhed 
b^ickward from a face where certain deep lines ui‘ nge had triumphed over 
embonpt>int. 

But the berrettii not allowed to lie in the basket. With impish 
zeal, the youngsteib lihed it up, and heM it pitilessly, with tlie false hair 
dangling. 

“ Sec, venerable mother,” said the talier youth, “ what ugly lies you 
have delivered yourself frojii 1 And now you look like the bleased Saint 
Anna, the mother of the Holy VD-gin.” 

Tlioughtrt of going into a con\eiit forthwith, and never showing herself 
in the world again, were rushing thiuiigh Monna Brigida's mind. TJ'cre 
was nothing pobsil)le for In r but to take caie of her souk Of course, there 
were spectators laughing : she had no need to look round to assure herself 
of that. Well ! it wuukl, peiliaps, be better to be forced to think more of 
Paradise. But at tlie thought that the dear accustomed world was no 
longer in her choice, there gatliereJ some of those hard tears which just 
moisten elderly eyes, and she could see but dimly a large rough hand 
holding a red cross, wliich was suddenly thrust before her over the 
hliouldiis of the boys, whilo a stiong guttural voice said, ‘‘Only four 
qualtrini, madonna, blcs.'^ing and all ! Buy it. You'll find a comfort in 
it now your A\ig's gone. Deli ! what are ^^e sinners doing all <mr livc.s? 
Making soup in a basket, and getting nothing but the b(‘um for our 
stomachs. Better buy a blessing, madonna! Only four qualtrini; the 
profit is not so much as the smell of a danaro, and it goes to the poor.” 

Monna Brigida, in diin-iyed confusion, was proceeding to the further 
submission ol’ reaching money from her embroidered scarsella, at present 
hidden by her silk mantle, when thv^ group round her, which she hud not 
yet entertained the idea of escaping, o|)4iued before a figure as welcome 
as an angel loosing prison bolts. 

“ Boraola, look at me ! ” said Monna Brigida, in a piteous tone, 
putting out both her hands. 

The white troop was already moving away, with a slight consciousness 
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that its zeal about the head-gear had boon superabundant enough to 
afford a dispensation from any further demand for penitential offeringB. 

** Dear cousin, don’t bo distressed,” said Romolft, smitten with pity, 
yet hardly able to help smiling at the sudden apparition of her kinswoman 
in a genuine, natural guise, strangely contrasted with all memories of her. 
She took the black drapery from her own head, and threw it over Monna 
BrigiJa’s. “ There,” she went on, soothingly, “ no one will remark you 
now. We will turn down the Via del Palagio and go straight to our house.’’ 

They hastened away, Monna Brigida grasping Romola’s hand tightly 
as if to get a stronger assurance of her being actually there. 

‘‘ Ah, my Romola, my dear child,” said the short fat woman, hurrying 
with frequent stej^s to keep pace with the majestic young figure beside her, 
“ What an old scarecrow I am 1 I must be good — I nu an to be good I ” 
“Yes, yes; buy a cross! ” said the guttural voice, while the rouali 
hand was thrust once more before Monna Biigida; for liratti was not to 
be abashed by liomola’s presence into renouncing a probable customer, and 
had quietly followed up their retieat. “Only four quattiini, blessing 
and all — and if tliere was any profit, it would all go to the poor.” 

Monna Brigida would have been compelled to pause, even if she had 
been in a le^'S suLmi&.sivc mood. She put up one hand deprecatingly to 
arrest Roinola’s remonstranee, and with the other reached out a grosso, 
worth many white quattiini, saying, in an entreating tone — 

“ Take it, good man, and bt'gonc.” 

You’re in the right, madonna,” said Bratti, taking the coin (piiekly, 
and thru^ting the cross into lier hand, “ I’ll not offer you change, f(»r 1 
might as well rob you of a mass. What! we must all be scorched a 
li tile, but you’ll come off tbo easier; better fall from the Avindow than 
the roof. A good Easter and a good year to } on ! ” 

“Well, Kiirnola,” eiicd IMonna IiiiLuda, pnthet Tally, as i»i itti left 
them, “ if I’m to he a Ihamione, u\ no matt* r how 1 look ! ’’ 

“ Dear cousin,” .said Romola, looking at her-iiffectionately, “ don’t 
kno^v how nnu li better you look tlian you ever did helori*. I see now 
liow good-natured your faee is, like yourself. That red and finely seenu’d 
to tlirust themselves forAvard and hide expression. Ask our l^iero or any 
other painter if Tie Avould not rather paint your portrait now than before. 
I think all lines of the human face have something either touching or grand, 
unle.ss they fieem to come from Ioav passions. How fine old men are, like 
my godfather I Why should not old women look grand and simple? ” 

“ Ych, A\hen one gets to be sixty, my Romola,” said Brigida, relapsing 
a little ; “ but I’m only fifty-fivc, and Monna Berta and everybody — but 
it’.s no use: 1 will be good, like you. Your mother, if she’d been alive, 
Avould have been as old os I am — Ave were cousini together. One must 
ciilnr die or get old. But it doesn’t matter about being old, if one’s a 
Piaguone.” 
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Tiie British people has, without doubt, a deep interest in its Army, as 
well as a lasting pride in it ; but of the daily life of the individual soldier^ 
}jis duties and indulgences, his surroundings and his sentiments, little 
scorns to be known beyond the barrack wall. And yet a plain, unvarnished 
statement on some of these matters cannot fail to be interesting, and so I, a 
man in the ranks, make bold to attempt it. 

The soldier is bom when he is enlisted ; and I think I may say that, 
just as few of us come into the world of our own mere will and pleasure, 
so there are not many men who enter the army from choice. They volun- 
teer, but they cannot help themselves; or believe they cannot. Some- 
times a young man into ‘‘ trouble (a word you may interpret many 
ways — as debt, fur instance, or peculation, or c^irly marriage, or some 
other little vice), and then the “ranks” afford him convenient shelter; 
but far ofteiier a man becomes a private through downright privation, 
Theie is, indeed, a sorry sort of joke not unfrequently heard in the 
barraok-room, but very popular for all that : “ It was not for want 
that 1 enlisted,” the red-coat will say ; “ I had plenty of that bdfere I 
joined.” 

The recruiting sergeant is still a teller of most glorious and most 
dreadful lies ; though, no doubt, he is more moderate than he used to be. 
There arc several ways of accounting for the change. In the first place, 
his old misrepresentations would not “ go down ” with his hearers now — 
reading, writing, and arithmetic have altered all that ; and then too much 
fibbing is discouraged by his superiors ; and finally, the service now-a- 
days is really something like what it was said to be. Altered facts have, 
ill some degree, corrected unchanged assertions. In some places, however, 
the ignorance and credulity of Lubin still offer too tempting an oppor- 
tunity for the cultivation of romance, especially in times when men are 
much wanted ; and many a simpleton takes the shilling under a belief 
that he is to receive thirteen pence a day pay, and be fed, lodged, and 
clothed into the bargain. Such an inducement to enlist is best understood 
A\hen wc remember what wages are in many parts of the country. 

Enrolment is a far more ceremonial performance than it is generally 
supposed to be. The passing of a coin from palm to palm under any 
decent pretence may have been enough to entrap men in the times of the 
French war, but regular enlistment is deliberate and formal. This is 
what happens when the operation is performed according to the military 
Cocker. The recruit holds out his hand, the sergeant suspends the shilling 
over it between finger and thumb, and asks, Are you married ? '* ^ No,'* 
VOL. vii, — ^NO. 40. 20. 
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say you, of course. ‘‘Are you an apprentice?” “I am not.” “Do 
you beloiijT to any militia regiment ? ” “ No.” “ Did you ever serve 

in her Majesty’s army or navy?” “No.” “Are you marked with 
the letter D ? ” “ Certainly not.” “ Have you ever been cupped ? ” 

“ Never.” “ Are you free, able, and willing to serve her Majesty the 
Queen f< r a period of ten years, or twelve if required?” “Yes.” 
“Then I enlist you for her Majesty’s 222nd Regiment of the Line.” Tho 
shilling is dropped into your palm, and ealistnd you are. 

llowcvor, the formalities ace not yet over. A paper is made out and 
handed to you — you, the recruit — and in this document you arc informed 
that you did enlist in such and suck a regiment, on a certain day, and at 
a ccz’tiiin hour ; and further you are warned that if you do not appear 
next day at or before nine o’clock a.m., you will be proceeded against and 
punished as a rogue and a vagabond. You are not a rogue, though it 
may happen that, having been on the tramp in search of work for a week 
or two, you may not unfairly bo ciUled a vagabond. However, you do 
jiresent }oiuself at the appointed time, and are then taken before the 
doctor for examination. If he j)a.sse3 you, you now receive two days’ 
pay (pay commences from tlio day of enrolment), which amounts to two 
shillings and twopence. If no sleeping accommodation is provided for 
you, you got an extra fourpcnco a day lor lodging; but it usually ?; 
provided. At the recruiting head-quarters in town — (a public-house (ialled 
the “ lienilezvous,” in Charles Street, Westminster) — they have two large 
roomu, each ecuitaining live-and-twenty beds, for the recruits’ comfort. 

From the doctor you are next taken to be sworn in before a magistrate; 
that is to say, il' twenty-four hours have now elapsed from the moment 
wlien the shilling dropped into your liand. It is not a legal enlistment if 
you are sworn in ivithla the twent}-j'our hour‘s, and iji such a case you 
ran cliiim }Our discharge. Tlie virtue <»!’ thih n-milatioii is obviou , since 
ii before lie is .attested tlu’ recruit ehanges his mind, and can rnu.sler tlio 
necessary “ sin.'U’t-moiie} lie e.'in take his discharge. But tlioii the 
smart -money is .a sovereign and the euIisting-Khiliing ; a sum which iK't 
many rivruits have a chance C)f raising, however tliey may rejieiit them 
of the streamer.s that flutter in their hats. The hoiur corners, but Jio liiends 
and no money ; and you are sworn duly. The magiislrate ask.s pretty 
much the same questions as the recruiting sergeajut did, and, iis l^efore, 
tiioy are aiisAvered more or less truly ; the book is kissed, and the Queen 
has aiiotlier soldier. The conditions of Rcrvice being so hu: fuJfilletl, 
}ou now get an earnest of your bounty-money, in the magnificent 
.sum oi two and sixpence, Bouaty-money varies very much, jiuft in 
pi oportion to the demand" for men. Sometimes livo or six jiounds are 
paid. In the old-fashioned times (which are certainly not dear to the 
army), the bounty rarely covered the cost of tho kit, or first outfit ; so that 
the young soldier found himself catered on his new and not very lucrative 
profession without ever seeing a. penny of the small capital he had been 
led to expect, and, what was worse, positively in debt. Of coui'se, aflairs 
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were so managed that tikis deliglitful piToepect cftnay& upon the pooi* fellow 
with a surprise, when it was to hack out. That state of things 

cannot exist now, because the kit has no king<sr to be paid for out of the 
bounty-monoy. -It is given of cost. 

Ailter the ceremony od' aittestation, nothing iientams to be done but to 
take the recruit be^Ekre the eoloocd, or officer oomxBandiittg the recruiting 
party, for measurement. But that has been already ascertained pretty 
accurately by the practised eyaof tlie recruiting sergeant,, so that there are 
&w rejections iit this stage. Sometiroes a sergeant knowkigly' tojkst the 
shilling to men too low in stature, or too small in girth ; but that is only 
when he lias to choose between bagging a whole party of compasuons, or 
losing all. lie nets the soialler fish with the greater, and is quite content 
to sott die little ones swim through the xneshes again, even at the oost of a 
shilling aiMi some beer. Tke^ are sent adrift at an early period widiout 
troubling doctor or magistrate, and 'without touching bounty-mouey, of 
eourse; but as for you, who are five feet nine inohes high, and tlikty-eight 
inches round the chest, you are now about to receive another instalment 
of that gifl. Seven shillings and sixpence are handed to you in token of 
your liaviug passed satisfiictorily through the vArkms tests and ceremonies ; 
and with all that money you are sent to join- your vegimsnt^ or the 
regimental depot. Of course you do not go alone. The sergeant attends 
you, nor does he leave your sido till he has handed you over to the pay or 
colour sergeant of the company you are posted to. 

With so much money in his pocket, the recruit has not jou|^d his 
regiment an hour before he finds hiinseli surrounded by friends. True, when 
the money is gone, the friends also disappear ; but I have heard that this 
result follows just as naturally amongst men who are not soldiers, and in 
places w Inch are not barracks. I doubt, however, if any-wlicre else the 
liypocriMy Ls so diiring, or the catastrophe bO sudden. There is little or no 
attempt to hide tlic spring of the deep interest your comrades take in you : 
it is the tap at the Koyal George or the Duke of Wellington, by you to bo 
6t t Iknviiig for the entertainment of the gallant follows who so warmly 
greet a new, raw comrade. Their impatience to be rewarded is wonderful. 
The recruit, it should be known, is not allowed to go into the town before 
he has got lus regimentals. But he lias already got his bounty-money 
(in many cases.), and there it lies idly in his stupid civilian pocket. Delay 
is unbearable. What the regiment has not yet fumished in the course^pf 
public duty, his comrades liasten to lend him out of private benevolenMu 
One comes with a cap, another with a jacket, a third with a pair of 
trousers, and so on. They do not fit, these gannents, but that is nothing 
to the purpose. Appearances are disregarded. The capitalist is to be got 
out into the town, guy or no guy ; and he ts got out accordingly. He 
behaves in almost every instance iilce a man; that ia to say, he freely gets 
driuik, and as liberally spends his immftj toe the gratiiicaticin of his 
new-found friends and their new-found wives. Small sums are borrowed 
of him with the affiibility o£ firiendship and the bonhomie of bvethsen in 
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arms ; and not till the young soldier refuses, or till his inclination tb 
stand a drain ’* can no longer be stimulated, is he allowed to perceive 
that his companions are all the while laughing at him as an innocent, 
as a greenhorn, as a chaw-bacon. It is not an uncommon thing for a 
comrade more friendly than the rest to leave the recruit at last in the 
hands of some female acquaintance, who manages to clear his pockets out 
quite before he returns to barracks. Presenting himself there next 
morning, penitent and apprehensive, he is forthwith placed under arrest, for 
stopping absent,” while the obliging comrade goes off to share the spoils 
of victorious Beauty, 

It should be remarked before I go further, that up to 1847 (I believe) 
the soldier was enlisted not for ten, but for twenty-one years. I speak 
of infantry regiments. Cavalry, artillery, and engineers are now enlisted 
for twelve years; and they also have to serve two years longer, if on 
foreign service, where men cannot well be spared sometimes. Should 
the soldier volunteer to remain in the army at the end of his first 
ten years in it, he has then another ten or twelve years before him ; 
but he gets a second bounty at starting, a free kit, and two or throe 
months’ furlough, if he likes to take it. Cavalry men aie better paid 
than infantry men. They get si^tecnpence a day ; we, thirteonpence ; 
and as the cost of rations and other charges arc much the same in all 
branches of the service, it follows that the cavalry man enjoys more 
“ spending money ” than his fellows afoot. If I remain in the army ten 
years only, I shall get no pension. Twenty-one years’ service entitles me to 
a stipend of cightpence daily as long as I may live thereafter ; and, besides, 
I shall got a penny a day for every good-conduct stripe I may gain. 
Three years’ good conduct after enrolment gives me one of these stripes 
or rings but I must show five years’ good behaviour for every other. 
And so a quiet good soldier may retire on a shilling a day. If a man i.s 
discharged as unfit for service after spending more than three, but fewer 
than ten years in the ranks, he then "ets an optional and temporary 
pension ; say sixpence a day for a year or eighteen months. 

Within two or three days after he has joined his regiment, the recruit 
is “ served out ” with his kit, and sent to drill. The items which make up 
the kit are these : — One knapsfick and straps, i, e., tho straps that fasten 
it on ; two coat-straps to bind the coat upon the knapsack ; three shirts, 
three pairs of socks, two towels, two pairs of boots, one pair of leathern 
leggings, one pair of winter trousers, and one pair of summer trousers ; 
a tunic, a shell-jacket, one pair of braces, two shoe-brushes, a clothes- 
brush, a box of blacking ; a razor and case, a comb, a shaving-brush, a 
knife, a fork, and a spoon, with a hold-all" to keep these last-named 
articles in. It must be acknowledged that this is a sufficiently hand- 
some allowance. And I must remark on another improvement which the 
army has to be grateful for, though, to be sure, it would seem the most 
natural provision in the world if it had not been overlooked till lately. 
It is not long, I believe, since the British soldier had to march and fight 
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in the same clothing, and the same equipments, whether in the heats of 
India or the frost of Canada. Climate no consideration, was the view at 
the Horse Guards ; but that is now changed. In very cold climates the 
soldier is more warmly clad, and he has the felicity of licking rebellious 
sepoys in the airiest of military costumes. 

Every year after the first, the soldier gets one tunic, one pair of winter 
tiousers, and two pairs of boots; every second year a pair of winter 
trousers are al«5o served out to him. Everything else that he needs he 
has to pay for — caps, shirts, socks, towels, &c. &c. It is necessary to buy 
a jacket, too, every year, and as it is a mere poetical presumption that 
summer trousers will wear for two seasons, eight shillings and ninepence 
have to be expended every other year for a new pair. Eight and nine- 
pence is the regulation price for those articles. A jacket costs eleven 
shillings and sixpence ; a cap, two and twopence ; a shirt, two and three- 
pence; a pair of socks, thirtecnpence ; a towel, one shilling. Of course 
some men wear out more clothes than others ; and that class of soldiers 
wlio are called by their comrades lady-killers, must be very ingenious to 
save a penny a da) (rom their expenditure. That is about the sum our 
disposable income amounts to for more than a third of our time; and 
yet there are men in the army who save money. They spare and pinch, 
and are careful to a wonderful degree ; and it must be remembered, for 
the rest, that many nn n, both of the thrifty and the sottish sort, have 
some little help fiom friends and admirers. Of the admirers of the sottish 
sort I will only say that they often show a degree of devotion which is 
inexplicable, excc‘pt on the old hypothesis of some rabid love of red cloth. 
I have known a woman sell the clothes from her back to get drink for a 
soldier ’whom she has not known for twenty-four hours. And I don’t 
believe she would have done the same thing for any civilian alive. 

About drill I have nothing to say here save that it is not considered 
agi ceable at any time, but especially does it lack charm on first acquaint- 
ance. Nor is the recruit very much delighted, at first, with his barrack 
apartment, if he happen to have been lately familial with the comforts 
of a decent home (and remember that some amongst us have been 
tenderly bred), though as for thousiinds of men who enter the army, they 
find themselves at once more liandsomoly and wholesomely provided for 
tlian ever they w^cre in their lives. Still, a barrack-room is by no means 
a bower; and, above all, there is no chance of quiet or privacy in it. 
Generally it accommodates about fourteen or sixteen men, for whom it 
has to serve as bed-room, dining-room, drawing-room, work-room, and 
study ; and thus, with a half-dozen men abtut me at this moment — ^some at 
work, some at play, and none quiet — 1 must say I find the cultivation of 
literature on a barrack- room table rather thorny. However, literature is 
not our business, though I am glad to say there are a few of us who make 
it our recreation, so far as we can. Well, each man of us here has a bed 
to himself, "with an arm-rack behind it, and two or three pegs in the walla 
above to hang belts, <£:c., upon. The bedstead is of iron, about two and 
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a taJf feet wide, and hinged in the centre, bo that it can be turned bach 
in the daytime and form a scat. To each cot there ia a mattress, a 
pillow (both stuflfed with straw, and ungrateful to the bones at first, but 
we soon get used to that), two blankets, two -sheets, and a rug. The 
sheets are changed every month, the blankets every three or four months. 
Shdves run round the room, which is also fumidied with a cupboard, 
two tables, four forms, a plate and a basin for every man, a large long- 
handled scrubbing-brush, a broom, small hand-scrubber, a tin pail, a 
wooden pail, a wooden boat with handles to contain coals, with poker, 
shovel, &c. The tables have moveable tops fitting upon iron stands ; 
and the cupboard -doors are of iron-wire, like those of a meat-sale. The 
basins are made to serve the puqiose of tea-eups also : knife, fork, and 
spoon, as I have said, are provided in the kit. Of course I do not know 
that these details are the same in all barracik-rooms, but I describe those 
of one of the most importont stations in England, and I should expect to 
find few differences elsewhere. 

The ordinary routine of a soldier’s life in barrack is pretty much as 
follows : — At ?ix in the morning he is called up by the reveille, or, in 
more familiar English, the rouse. The first notes of the rtnise are dismal, 
in accordance with the feelings of every slugcrard who hears them; but 
they are succeeded by a few others of an encouraging and lively character, 
and to their music we rise. The first thing to bo done now is to make 
the beds. The bed-irons are turned up, mattress and pillow are folded 
together, then the sheets, then the blankets (all very neatly), and placed 
on top of the bed-irons, towarcls the wall; the mg is folded next, and that 
being ]»laced on the bed-irons in front of bed, blank(‘ts, n scat is 
formed. When a bed is well mtule up, it looks very neat and tidy indeed. 
The next operation is to clean the room, which is done by sweeping .■'nd 
scrubbing with the formidable long-handled brush before mentioned; 
that, and the adjustment of tables, and forms, and so on, eompletes the 
busines.s. Tlie orderly man — that is to say, a man told off to cater for 
his comrades — to draw rations, pr(*pare tables, keep the room clean, and 
wash up everything for the day — ^next considers breakfast, which is served 
at about eight o’clock. Before that time, of course, the ordei-ly has drawn 
rations, of which more pre^fently. Breakfast is speedily prepared (each 
room forming a mess), for nothing is to be done but to put a table up and 
clap the basins on it. Table-cloths are unknown, and are the less needed 
considering that the tables are kept white as a new deal board. The 
meal consists of bread, and coffee which is made for tw by the cook in 
the cook-house, where coppers and ovens are fitted up according to the 
number of men to be served. Breakfast over, the orderly man washes 
up, and I cannot say he docs it nicely. No Cloths are provided for the 
purpose, and an old shirt, or any other rag that can be obtained, is 
thought good enough. Good enough, T say 1 It has only to be tolerably 
large, and it is a treasure : a thing to be conveyed by the envied owners 
from mess to mess, and even from barrack to barrack most carefully. 
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Aftei cleirmg away, the oiderly mantieacf enTp]o\ns him<iclf in scrill bmg 
tables, making the fire-place tidj , and bo on, wiiile the other men clean 
then arms and accoutrements tor mornmg parade, which takes place about 
ten o clock The “ dress,” or warning for the men to prepare for parade, 
s )iinds at a quaiter to ten, and the fall in ’ at ten precisely Any man 
who makes his appearance after the “fiJl in ” has sounded is punished with 
tno or three hours’ extra drill, and that is hit as a disgrace as well as a 
loic However the offence is verj infirequent The reguki morning 
drill lasts* for about in hour and ahilf aftei that his been accomplished 
tlic men aic fiee to dispose of tliemselvcs till dinner time when every one 
has tc answci to the roll-call One o clock is the dinner hour, when we 
havt \ very fair me il of meat, petatots, and soup Sometimes we have a 
bikid dinmr — ‘in fact, we are supposed tc enjoy that luxury three times a 
week, but there arb few barracks, I believe, in which the three times are 
net 1 educed to two Ilowevei, we arc at liberty to send oui teod out to 
some bakers m the tovn and though he charges twopence for cooking, 
we f ivc IS much os that on tlic cost of the materials that would have gone 
to mal t the soup Occasionally a biicf petiod of parade oi dull follows 
dinner At i quiilti j ibt ( in tc i time comes round, when our basins 
ste im 'll ith tlie decent arom i ol tl Chinese plant and then again we are 
at oui own disposil till tatto oi half-past nine Between tca-time 
iiid Mitto the ‘‘retreat’ sounds— at sunset th it is to sa> it vinous 
lidirs ice Cl ding to the season ’When the rctieat has sounded, the 
b ind 1)1 1\ s 

“ 1 ittoe ’ IS dui led inte the “fi^st post ’ and ‘ list post ” The first 
jost sonnls at nine when <ill tlic men s nimts aix called in the bniack- 
rcoins, the nam & of those wh-) are absent being t«iken down As many 
men IS return benrre the list poat ha^) sounded at hilf-past nine lia\e 
then names scratched from the list, which is then taken up to the orderly 
office? As the absentees drop m they are marched to the guiid-room, 
which is pretty full by midnight witli deserters, absentees, and men drunk 
At ten we who aie sc ber and well-behiv td are all in bed and m daiknesB 

01 course there art special duties for certain men to peiforrn during 
the d ly , some men arc m hospiital, some m prison, some under fatigue- 
duty, and so on, but the above is a fan account of what jiasses in the 
gcneial Ihe routine in a cavali} barrack is, of course, different in 
detail Let us taJvC the case of a diagoon regiment At half-pobt five m 
tlie morning in summei at six in tin wmtci, the morning stible tiumpet 
bounds, in answei to which the men dress and proceed to stables, groom 
then horses, and clean thui apporntmenls and the stable itsell By this 
time it IS about a qu wtei to seven Ihey then retuin to the barrack- 
room, where they make up their beds and clean their personal accoutre- 
ments Breakfast arrives fiom the cook-house at a quarter to eight — 
fetched by an orderly man as wnth us of the miantry — and, this despatched, 
the time till nine is employed m saddling horses and in diessing At 
nine, should there be no held-day (which in country quarters is ordered 
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perhaps once a week), the men ride their horses to exercise in the sur- 
rounding country or in the riding-school : always under superintendence, 
of course. After about two hours’ exercise they return to barracks, and 
proceed to undress (old clothes arc used for work in barrack), and arrange 
their kits tidily on the shelves over the cots ; their arms being placed on 
the tables for the casual inspection of officers visiting the room. The 
midday trumpet sounds at half-past eleven; from which time until one 
the men thoroughly clean their horses, and put up saddles, polishing 
the saddle-irons till they are as bright as a mirror. This is a point of 
honour with every good soldier. At one they dine. After dinner — save 
for an occasional drill or parade on foot, from three to half-past tliree— 
the men arc at full liberty till six. From six to seven they have a third 
stable hour, bedding down the horses and making them snug for the 
night; seven to ten are liberty hours again. The bold dragoon who is 
not present when the orderly-sergeant goes round at the latter hour noting 
the absentee.s gets into trouble. If he does not appear within ten minutes, 
he spends the night in prison-cell, and next morning is punished accord- 
ing to length of absence, to his general character, and to the condition in 
which he returned. 

Some men spend as much of their time as possible out of barrack, 
while others abide within its walla pretty constantly. The poorer men, 
who have no friends to send them a shilling or two now and then, 
the dull and disappointed men (often the best soldiers), and the slovens, 
go far to make up the number of stay-at-homes. Not that it is easy to 
get accustomed to a barrack-room so as to feel at home in it. When 
the men are not at drill or cleaning their arms, accoutrements, &c., 
all sorts of employments are carried on in the room, and with infinite 
confusion. Gambling, swearing, reading, vrriting, larking, boxing, single- 
stick exercise, and conversation, these are the occupations which beguile 
our leisure ; and when they all go on at the same moment, the result 
is not agreeable to quiet and retiring spirits. However, we are not many 
of us of that character, though a single regiment furnishes, of course, 
specimens of every variety of Great Briton. I do believe, and therefore 
I will say, that some of the most ftnishetl rogues in the world are to be 
found in the army — heartless, profligate — men who will rob you while your 
eyes are on their hands. These men, too, are often first-rate soldiers as 
well as excellent rogues, and popular opinion keeps them very much in 
order. Of course it is impossible to collect a thousand men of any 
grade or any d^ree of education together without including several 
blackguards, and 1 daresfiy we are not much worse oft in that respect 
than other communities. A known pilferer has a very bad time of it in 
the army ; but the man whose life is most oppressed — who suffers most 
constantly from ** chaff" — is he who pretends to be more moral and 
religious than his comrades have reason to believe him to be. A 
truly religious man, or rather I should say a man of whose piety his 
comrades are convinced, is left in peace, and is respected. Almost evejy 
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company has a good singer or a good dancer, who is not only favoured 
by his fellows, but wdio sometimes gets an engagement to perform of an 
evening at a public-house in the town. lie comes out strong at Christ- 
mas, when tlie officers usually subscribe a few pounds to furnish forth 
good cheer for their men, and what is more, they will come and spend 
an hour at the table. Officers are generally considerate and kind in our 
days, spending much time and money in providing for the recreation and 
comfort of their humbler follows. Cricket-grounds, skittle-alleys, and 
billiard- tables are common indulgences, and, with the library, keep many 
a man not only out of mischief, but wholesomely employed. 

However troublesome life in a barrack-room may be (tliough we soon 
get used to it), it is better than life in camp — in a tent. This habitation 
is generally made to accommodate twelve men, and is too small to form 
comfortable quarters for that number. It is a simple dwelling ; a pole 
in the centre, with canvas spreading round from it in the shape of a bell. 
There are two doors, one in front, one in the rear. Each man is supplied 
with a rug and a blanket, and sometimes — not always — the luxury of a 
little straw is added. The process of going to bed is very simple. You 
undress, and then put your cloak on ; round this you wrap first your 
blanket and next your rug ; and thus bundled up in a neat judicious 
roll, you lie down on yuur straw — if you are lucky enough to liave any. 
Your kiia 2 )sack forms an excellent pillow, or it is to be hoped you think 
so, for you get no otlier. Should the rain come down moderately, you 
take no harm, for the water runs off the tent into a trench cut round 
it ; but if the rain falls heavily you will probably get a soaking, because 
the trenches are apt to fill and the water to flow in upon you. The 
cuisine oi' t\\Q camp is decidedly imperfect. A deep trench is dug, with 
branch cuttings to supply a draught of air; that is the fireplace. A 
fire is lit in the trench, and your food is suspended ovei* it in tin cans: 
that is the system of cookery, accoiding to my own experience. Water 
for cooking or for immediate consumption is brought in by the military 
train ; but for washing I have had to dig holes in the ground for water 
to drain into. Of course it is very good discipline all this, and even 
while we grumble at it we do not forget that a time may come when 
our very lives may be the profit of such experience. The army is full 
of inveterate grumblers, and it is not to be supposed that they readily take 
this view of sleeping on the bare ground, twelve in a tent, in a deluging 
thunder-storm ; but these men, growl as they may, are willi|g to be 
influenced at last by their own better sense and the cheerfulness of others. 
Besides, these are no great hardships ufier all. At first they are displeasing 
no doubt, and it is never agreeable to wake at the dead of night to find 
yourself reposing in a puddle ; but, on the whole, tolerably hardy men get 
reconciled to tent life in less tlian a week; and he would be ridiculed 
whose growlings were thought to be very sincere at any time. 

Our rations and the usual disposition of our incomes must be treated 
together. As 1 have said, the men in every room mess together. Three- 
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qiutrteFs of a pound of meat (not ** withcmt bone”) and a pound of broad 
ore drawn every morning for each man, and for that fbnrpence-lialipenny 
is charged against us. The whde room's meat is drawn in one piece, the 
bread in foar^pound loaves : thus fourteen men will be served with ten 
and a half pcmnds of beof, and four amd a half loaves. And here I am 
reminded of an important article of barrack furniture — an enormous two- 
handled tin dish, in which these rations are drawn, among other purposes. 
Meat and bread are supplied by a crmtra'ctor, and it h^is -to be passed as 
sound wholesome food by four officew—tbe quartermaster, the doctor, 
tlie captain of the day, and his subaltern. Moreover, it is part of the 
duty of the orderly officers to go round to every room during or after 
each meal, to hear any complaints that may be made for report to the 
commanding officer. If the complaints «rc trivial, they themselves settle 
them without reference to the superior officer. Supplied with meat and 
bread, then, we are still in need e\'ery day of tea, coffee, sugar, pepper, 
salt, mustaixl, potatoes, milk, and bread for tea. All these articles are 
supplied in sufficient quantity (bread, half a pound) for threepence- 
halfpenny. Wc have now fivepence of daily income to be disposed of. 
Out of this, a hiilfpcnny is deducted for washing ; a haHpenny runs on to 
the end of the month, and fourpence ive receive daily. The halfpenny 
which is kept back to be dealt with on signing accounts, goes to meet 
various incidental* charges; so that, at the end of the month we scldoui 
have more than sixpence to receive. We have been under the hands ol’ 
the barber, and his fee is a halfpenny ; twopence has to be paid for 
sheet washinir; a penny towards supporting tlie library; a pccrfiy a 
week for the reading-room and for stationery; twopence for barradc 
damage, that is to say, for broken crockery, broken ■windows, c^c. It 
will be seen, therefore, that little remains of our liadfpenny-a-day savings. 
Here is a specimen of the monthly accounts, which are kept by tl.f pay- 
sergeant : — 

AUguyty 18G2. 


Thirty -one da}!.’ messing, at 8(iL . . . £10 8 

„ „ pay,at4d. . . . . 0 lo 4 

„ „ washing, at \d, . . . 0 1 

Shev:t-\^ ashing . . . . . . 0 0 2 

JIair-enttmg . . . . . . 0 0 Oj 

Bmraek damages . . , . . . 0 0 2 

Jwibrary . . . . . .001 

B*iwliiig-room (stationer) ) . . • . 0 0 4 


• £1 13 1 

Tliirt}-oTic days’ pay, at Is. Id. . . £1 13 7 

Amoniit expended . . • . 113 1 

llalancc creditor . • . . £() 0 G 

And so we live very well, and have all cnar daily wants supplied for nine- 
penoc. Hut the fourpence that remains is not (alas !) aU “ spending 
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money.** I hmro already lexplained a ^atock of nnderclotliiii^ aitd 
other apparel has to be suf^Kxrted out of that fiinn. 

The corporals, whose pay ra one shilling and fvrepeooe a day, mess with 
the privates, and at the sarnie cost; so that they are much ridker men. 
But the sergeantB— 4be sergemits are our envy. They get two shillings 
and a penny a day. They 'have a mess to ihemfielves, in a good room 
apportioned for that purpose. To be sure, the same rations of bread and 
meat are served out to them as to us; but then they expend fivepence 
halfpenny per day for groceries instead of threepence halfpenny, and that 
adds considerably to the comforts of the mess. Then, again, they may 
supply themselves with beer and spirits ; and they arc at liberty to enjoy 
the luxuries of their lot up to eleven o^clock at night, long ai^er we are 
asleep. The oolour-sergeant k even better off than his comrades the 
stripc^ergeants. He gets tharee shillings and a penny a day, while his 
rations cost no more than theirs. Besides dik advantage, he has the 
privilege of marking all 'the men’s clothes. Every article has to be 
marked with the owner^s regimental number, and the mark of the 
regiment, and for every article so stamped the fee is a halfjjenny. 

The rations of cavalry in«i are the same as those served to the 
infantry, and arc supplied at the same price : a pound and a half of breads 
three quarters of a pound of meat, potatoes, a basin of coffee, and a basin 
of tea, per diem, for eightpencc. For washing they generally pay a penny, 
instefid of a halfpenny, as with us; and that leaves them sevenpemee clear. 
If, liowevei-, they get more pay, they do more work; each man has a 
horse to keep in order. 

AVlion a man is in hospital, he pays tenpence a day for his food, 
liowcver costly or however simple it may be ; and there is no stint of 
good things for a sick soldier. The wards are comfortably fitted up, and 
an orderly is appointed to wait upon every ten inmates. A suit of blue 
scree — trousers, jacket, and cap, ail of the same colour — is substituted for 
the ordinary regimentals, in hospital ; which, in spite of its constraints, 
has many charms for skulkers. Such men seirc every excuse to report 
themselves sick ; but the trick is no sooner discovered than they are hated 
forthwith ])y their commdes, and not unnaturally, for tlie duties evaded 
by the skiilkt*rs fall on bettei’ men. 

When a soldier k in gaol, he gets no pay at all, but sixpence a day is 
handed to the governor of the prison for bis support. If ho bo lodged in 
the regimental prison, or provost colls, then his pay is stopped ako; and 
besides having oftentimes to work harder tbauL 1 suppose a convict ever 
did, his dietary is far less satisfactory than that enjoyed in hter Majesty’s 
other jirisons. For breakfast he has eight ounces of oatmeal, and half a 
pint of milk; for dinner, twelve ounces of bread, and half a pint of milk; 
for supper, eight ounces of bread, and half a pint of milk. There k no 
provocation to crime in such a dietary as tliat ; and when hard labour is 
awarded, it is hard. It has to be done nine hours a day, and consists of 
shot-drill, pack-drill, and stone-breaking. The nature of the ki&t-named 
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punishment is pretty generally understood. Shot-drill means the carrying 
of a thirty-two pound shot from one low block in the barrack-yard to 
another, and so backward and forward without end. Pack-drill is as 
interesting an employment as shot-drill, though not so laborious, perhaps ; 
in this case the culprit has to carry a knapsack with a complete kit in it. 
Nine hours^ labour is for serious oiTences, of course; smaller deviations 
from the path of duty (absence without leave, drunkenness, and so on) arc 
punished by from three to twenty-eight days’ confinement to barrack, with 
pack-drill four hours a day. Confinement to barrack is not easily evaded ; 
for it is provided that a man under that sentence is to answer to his name 
every half-hour. 

It is a very unpleasant thing to spend a night in the guard-room or 
lock-up, though we of course do not call the place by those hard, un- 
feeling naiiirs. The fond fiincy of the soldier supplies it with more figu- 
rative appellations — such as the mill, the jigger, the corner shop, the 
House that Jack built, the Irish theatre. But by no name can it be 
loved. At a quarter past nine in the morning, the prisoners’ call, or 
lev<5e, sountls (for it is then tliat the colonel, or senior major in the colonel’s 
absence, holds his lev4e), whereupon every heart in the guard-hous»* is 
disturbed. The prisoners arc marched out, first to the hospital, that it 
may be known whether they are fit to endure punishment, and then to 
the orderly-room ; their escort being the men of the guard with fixed 
bayonets. In the orderly-room sit the colonel, the adjutant, and the 
sergeant-major, who proceed to deal out three, fourteen, twenty- eight 
days’ punishment to the minor criminals ; the more serious cases being 
reserved for court-martial. Jf a man sent to punishment by this tribunal 
thinks himself unjustly treated, he can appeal for a court-martial ; but 
he seldom profits by the move. For the court-martial being assembled, and 
the prisoner brought in, there he sees before him his colonel and hib captain, 
with the defaulters’ book in their hands. In this book every man’s name 
in the coinj«iiiy is inscribed, and every time he does wrong, the fault is 
written down to him ; and if it be only one fault, there it remains against 
him in black and white, though he be twenty years in the 8c»rvico. When 
a man is confined for being drunk, a cross in red ink is made against his 
name ; to be drunk on duty counts as two chalks, and as soon as he attains 
the distinction of four chalks, he is liable to be tried by court-martial 
for habitual drunkenness. But to have this effect, tlie four marks must 
be booked in not less a period than three hundred and sixty-five days ; 
a licence which is wide enough, and yet I liave known men tried three 
or four times within the’ year. The sentence of a court-martial on such 
offenders as these is usually about forty-two days’ imprisonment ; wliich 
is done in the r(‘gimental prison or provost cells within the barracks. The 
sergeant in cliarge of them, and the superintendent of punishment in 
general, is called the provost-sergeant. A deserter is sent to a military 
prison, and generally gets about eighty-four days’ imprisonment, with the 
additional discipline of being marked witli the letter D. This brand is 
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made under the left arm, in Indian ink. If a man deserts two or three 
times, he may be dogged ; but flogging does not often take place, and then 
for the most part for robbing his comrades, who more readily concur 
with the punishment than is supposed out of doors. No doubt it is a 
disgusting exhibition. A man under the lash has his neck protected by 
his leathern stock. 

A regimental court-martial has power to sentence a man to from 
seven to forty-two days. It consists of a captain for president, and 
subalterns for members. A garrison court-martial is a far more impor- 
tant assembly ; there you have a major for president, captains and heu- 
tonants for members, and they may doom an offender to as much as 
three years’ imprisonment. The colonel has to sign and approve the 
proceedings of a regimental court-martial ; no less a personage than the 
general commanding the district must confirm the decision of a garrison 
court-martial befoie it is valid. Whether a prisoner be found guilty or 
not, the decision is read to all the men on parade. It ought to have been 
menti'^ned before, perhaps, that while the unfortunate or guilty one is in 
the guard-room, awaiting trial by court-martial, he gets but sixpence a 
day ; wdiich would probably end in famine if his comrades did not supply 
him with food. Of course this is not allowed, but the provost-sergeant 
is himself acquainted with the pincl> of liunger, and he winks at the 
offence. 

It is not generally known that we ourselves, the private soldiers of the 
army, hold a court-martial now and then. Take the case of a man dis- 
covered to be a thief : he has stolen the money or other properties of his 
fellows in the barrack-roorn. His comrades sc'izc him, search him, find 
him guilty, and put it to him whether he prefers to be summarily dealt 
with, or to be taken to the provost-sergeant. 

** What arc you going to give me ? ” asks the hesitating culprit. 

Well,” replies the spokesman on the other side, “ what do you say 
to twenty-eight ? ” 

No ; make it a score.” 

** Can’t make it no less than twenty-six ; there’s thirteen of us to do 
the punishment, and we must have two wtdts a piece.” 

The thief, considering his prospects with due anxiety, agrees. He 
strips his back and shoulders, is stretched upon a table, and forthwith 
receives two stripes with a belt from every one of his outraged comrades. 

The special duties of a soldier are fatigue duty, guard, and picket. 
Fatigue means all sorts of work about a barrack : I instance one which is 
especially disliked — carrying coal; it is carried in two-handled boxes 
containing eighty pounds, two men to a box. Of the guard there are 
three men to a post, so that each man can have four hours ofi’ duty, and 
two hours on. Their commander is a sergeant, and tliere is a corporal to 
every twelve men. The sergeant of the guard has charge of all prisoners 
confined in the guard-room ; he and his men are relieved every twenty- 
four hours. Picket duty is pretty well known ; it is to patrol the town 
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ofter hours, and bring in any soldier fbund astray. They also go out 
before tattoo, prowling for drunken men. 

The sergeant-uxajor stands hrst in the ranks of non-commissioned 
officers. Next to liim oome the quostennaBter- sergeant, the paymaster- 
sergeant, colour-sei'geant, stripe-sergeant, and lastly, the corporal. There 
arc scvoial other sergeants, but they are in staff employ— as the hospital- 
sergeant and the armourer-sergeant, who has the mending of the arms in his 
charge. The sergeant-major’s duty is to superintend drill, to see that the 
men arc smart-looking, <&c. He immediately commands all the other 
non-conunissioned officers in the regiment, warning tliem of what duty 
they have from day to day. Early in the evening the csall to take orders 
sounds. These ordei'S, taken from the adjutant by the sergeant-major, 
are by him transmitted to the orderly-sergeants. They are told how 
numy men tliey must bike out of their various companies for guard, 
picket, and so on, next day ; and then each oiflerly-iiiajor, going to the 
roll of his company, which is kept in alphabetical order, warns the men 
in turn who come next for duty. Anotlier part of the orderly-sergeant’s 
business is to see that the men are at every parade and roll-calL The 
difference betvvt‘en parade and roll-call is this : the one is held on the 
parade-ground, while the other is simply a calling and an answering of 
names in tlie barrack-room. An orderly -corporal has to be careful that 
tlie men's rations are fairly weighed, to draw their letters — in short, to 
see that they “ get their rights.” A corporal stands at the Im'rack-gate 
from rouse to tattoo to keep an eye on tliose who come in and tliose wlio 
go out, and especially to seize and convey drunken men to the guard- 
room. 

A few men of the hospibil corps are attached to every regiment, I 
btlic\e; but avo sciiiccly jegard them as soldiers, and some of u®* grudge 
that distiiietiou to the pioneers, of whom we have also a fevi Their 
supposed duly is to go before a regiment and clear tho way of bushes and 
oIIk'I* obstruci ions ; and so it maybe in actual war, but at bonne their 
busim'ss is ratlicr to swei'p about tlic barracks, whitewash walls, and soon. 

The ri'gulations about married soldiers have much improved lately. 
Eight non-eonuni^sioned officers in a hundred may marry ; of the sergeants 
two- thirds of that number. Often, now-a-daya, the married men have 
separate quarters ; whereas, no* long ago, domestic jn-ivacy could only be 
obtained by rigging up blankets between the cots. The children of 
soldiers have schools pi'ovided for them at small cost to the parents : two- 
pt nee a month has to be paid for one child, and threepence for two ; if 
you have a tliii’d child; instruction for that is thrown into the bargain ; 
the trio are taken at a penny a bead per month. Tho libraries, reading-- 
rooms, oricket-groiindz, <&c., provided gratis, or at a merely nominal 
cost, kwe already been spoken of; but of the military savings-banks 1 
have yet to say that they offer the liberal inducement of tlwoe and three- 
quarters per cent, per annum; which is more than any savings-bank open 
to civilians pays. 
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Another little bit of infoimation 1 will give,, because iii seems' that not 
only the general reader but the general writer has very indistinct notions 
about it. When a company of soldiers are standing in double rank, one 
man behind .'mother, they arc called a file of men, so^ that when we speak 
ol* a company as so many file, we msan double tliat number of men. So 
many “ rank and file,” however, expresses the exact number. Thus, 
thirty file lU'c sixty men, but sixty rank and file are sixty men. Corporals 
are included in rank and file, but not sergeants^ 

And now I find I have consumed many sheets of reading-room note- 
paper, while still some interesting passages in the life of a common soldier 
remahi unnoticed. Uowever, these 1 sljall now make no effort to 
remember; especially as some conclusions as to our lot in life may as 
valuably fimiihli forth the rest ol this article. Well, 1 am constrained to 
say, Briton though 1 am, and, therefore, neviu* perfectly satisfied, that I 
think we iium of the aiiny have reason to be content. Of course the 
question resolves itself into a matter of pay very much, and 1 do think 
vehave notliing to grumble .about on that score, on fiur consideration. 
Yt)n, who road this, have seen pretty clearly what is the ordinary day’s 
vurk of a soldier, and it must Lave struck you as being, in conip.armon with 
that of llie slioemaker and tailor, who toil twelve houis a day fora pound a 
week, very light. Of course tljere .are certain additional contingencies, such 
as the cliJUKM' of l)eing shot, or of being fatigued and starved to death in a 
trench; but 1 Inive no doubt it would be found, on inquiry, that tlic 
tailor’s trade is more destructive to life in tlie long run than the soldier’s. 
And tliai the soldier’s calling keeps him healthy while he docs live : the 
operative’s is often little better than a lingering disease ; and I take tliat to 
be a veiy great dillerenoe in our favour. I consider this, that the daily 
bread of tlie soldier is certain, lie is never without shelter ; and come corn 
famine, or col ton famine, he does not sufier. Should his barracks be burnt 
over his head i\ud rdl liis worldly goods perish in the fiames, he simply 
ivmovc*^ to tlie next barracks, and should his loss be .accidental, Ije is 
compensated. When he falls sick he goes at once into an hospital in 
which every care is taken of him ; as it sliould be with an article so costly 
acquiio, and so difficult to replace, as a well-t/ained soldier. Should he 
be iinalided .and disclmrged before he has completed his term of service, 
he recei^■es a small pension according to the nature, cause, and probable 
duration of his disease. And on completing the full term of service he is 
guaranteed from starvation by a pension varying from eightpenco to 
fitleenpencG a day (according to the character of his service), a pension' 
inadequate*, no douht, but easily eked oiU by the extreme alacrity of 
civilians to employ deserving old soldhis. To be sure, a soldier cannot 
marry on liis pay, but it is hard to see liow an agricultural labourer can 
<11 ought to marry on hts pay. Nor is it fair to forget what tve know 
well enough, that a man almost always enters the army as a dernier 
rcssorty to save himself from the disgrace and difficulty of begging, 
borrowing, stealing, or working. 
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It is hot to be supposed, however, that the soldier lies altogether on 
a bed of roses. His pallet is of simple straw, and there are not a few 
exasperating thorns in it. And the sharpest of these is, the method ot 
appointment, and the private’s subjection to the caprices of non-com- 
missioned ofiicera. I strive to think dispassionately, but my tongue 
ivill tingle, when I see, as I not seldom do see, a comrade badgered 
into insolence, and the instant the hasty word has burst from his 
j)aKsionate lips, I sec him carried off to receive the penalty due to 
deliberate insubordination. The rules for promotion throughout the service 
are radically bad; or rather, there are no rules at all. In many cases 
promotion goes, as in higher spheres, by home interest used by parents 
or friends with officers. In very many others, it is obtained by iawning 
on the chief non-commissioned officer of tlie troop or company, whose 
favourable bias on the captain, and his (as he believes) bond fide favourable 
report to the commanding officer, bring the desired honour. A private 
seldom receives promotion after he has been in the service three years. 
The consequence is, a man often is an officer before he thoroughly knows 
how to be a private ; and overbalanced by his speedy elevation, who can 
wonder tljat he will sometimes start with being dictatorial and capricious, 
and end in becoming tyrannical ? This is a very frequent cause of de- 
sertion, of the crowded state of military prisons, and of that horrible crime 
which I thank God I have only read of — murder of officers. 

I do not aver tliat this is true of all, or even of tlie majority of non- 
commissioned officers ; far from it. But that dreadful specimens do exist, 
and are not rare cxceptkms, in every regiment, I believe every soldier 
will b( ar me out in affirming. And the sore is easily healed, find that 
wdtliout trenching on the prerogative of lawful authority. Let no man be 
promoted Irom the ranks until he has served long enough at least to know 
his duty as a private, and his duty of bearing and forbearing t liis 

fellow privates — to have had his shoulder wrung by the inevitable gall of 
the collar, and have learned to know and command himself. Tli(‘n let him 
serve a term of real proljation, to prove wffietlicr he be not thrown off his 
balance and rendered arrogant and overbearing by being “ clothed in a 
little brief authority.” And when he has fairly undergone this ordeal, 
then, and not till then, let him be entrusted with the command of his 
fellows. Observe, however, that I am very ready to admit that soldiers 
are often men not easily dealt with ; that the duties of a non-com- 
missioned officer nea'ssarlly make him unpopular, and that thci‘0 is such 
a thing as envy. 
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The subject of this paper is not only interesting to that large section of 
the community who remember with fond regret the slimness and activity 
which were once theirs, and now, alas 1 have departed ; but to all classes 
it is a matter of real importance that we should understand, as far as may 
be, what are the causes of excessive fatness; in what ways, if any, it is 
likely to be injurious, and how its development may be prevented, or its 
amount reduced. 

The proportion which the fatty tissue ought to bear, in weight, to the 
whole mass of the body has been variously estimated at from one-half to 
onc-tenth. Practically, how* ver, this rule is of no use ; and it is more 
important to remember this — that for every adult man of a certain height 
there is a tolerably definite weight, which it is not difficult for the indi- 
vidual himself to find out ; and that nil considerable permanent additions 
to this must consist of fat. As to the exact amount of fat which may 
exist without proving injurious to health there appears to be the greatest 
variation. It is certain that many individuals have possessed an enormous 
development of this tissue, wdio, nevertheless, enjoyed perfect health and 
the complete use of their faculties. Maccary states that he encountered 
at Pavia a man who exhibited himself as a dancer, and was extremely 
agile and graceful in his movements, although the most enormously fat man 
he ever saw. Ur. Williams mentions a girl who from her childhood W'as 
fat, and at the age of twenty w'eighed 450 lbs. ; but who possessed an 
extraordinary degree of muscular strength, so much that at the age of six 
she was able to carry licr own mother in her arms, and at the age of 
twenty could carry 250 lbs. weight in each hand with ease : and another 
girl who at the age of five began suddenly to accumulate fat with great 
rapidity; so that by the time she was twelve years old she weighed 
182 lbs., and yet preserved good health and strength. Tlie celebrated 
Daniel Lambert, probably the fattest man whose history has been 
recorded, lived to a good age, and, though much encumbered by his bulk, 
preserved his faculties well : at his culminating point he weighed 789 lbs. I 
Platerus records the case of a man who attained an enormous bulk without 
any diminution of his remarkable agility, which was such that he walked 
and danced with unusual ease and grace. Nor is it only the muscular 
system which may retain its full powers in presence of an extreme 
accumulation of fat. It is a common prejudice that fat persons are slow 
of intellect, and the provincial epithet of “ fat head sufficiently expresses 
the popular idea of the mental powers uf the corpulent. But there 
are plenty of instances which conflict with tliis view ; and 1 need only 
mention David Hume and Napoleon to convince every one that it is not 
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universally true. liaggi, an Italian physician, who was a great authority 
on corpulence, relates many cases of extreme corpulence in which the 
intellect remained quite alert to the last. Illost of us were probably 
acquainted, from personal observation, with the huge bulk of that remark- 
able man Dr. M^’oclfl’, the Bokhara missionary, one of the fattest of men, 
and whose intellect was a marvel of restless activity. 

These examples of muscular and mental activity in very fat people 
do not prove that fat is no hindrance to body or mind ; on the contrjiry, 
I am quite ready to confess that they are exceptions to the general rule. 
There can he little doubt that, in the majority of instances, the develop- 
ment of a largo amount of fat diininishos bodily and mental activity ; 
but this brings me to the point which I wish to enforce, viz. that the 
inlluonce wliich obesity exerts in these iV'pccts depends upon the situa- 
tion in which the fatly tissue is laid down, and upon a certain physio- 
logical ecpiilibrium which appears to me to have excited too little attention, 
but which many facts seem to indicate as highly important to perfect 
bodily and mental health. 

Before we speak of falnc'^s ns a diseased condition, it will be necessary 
to consider the cliai'actcr of the natural tissue of which it is a mere exagge- 
ration. Fat is one of the most useful of the tissues; its structure is very 
simple, and it pervades nearly every part of the body, and beneath the 
skin it forms a thick layer, maintjiining that plumpness and roundness of 
outline which contributes so largely to beauty, allowing the skin to glide 
freely over the parts which lie beneath it, and by its non-conducting 
qualities forming an admirable defen<"e against external ef»ld. Around iho 
great V(‘SseLs and nerves it is deposited as a kind of Nbcath ; it invests the 
base of the heart, lying between the muscular tissue and the serous mem- 
brane which covers it ; it forms civhions b(’twTen and around the muscles 
of the limbs ; it makos a soft casing for the kidneys, it is deposited between 
the layers c^f the peritoneum (tlie mc'at .serous membrane wdiich lines tlie 
cavity of the abdomen and covers the intestines), and in the mediastinum^ 
or central interspace of tlie cliest which intervenes botw'cen the two (jerous 
bags, in which the lungs are contained, and it is found in con- 

siderable quantity betAvcou the joints. In the orbits, or bony cavities in 
which the ryes arc lodgetl, and in the ch<*eks, palms of the hands, and soles 
of the feet, it is found in large quantities. In the interior of bones it is 
present in a modified form os imm'oxv. In all the above-mentioned situa- 
tions it foimsa distinct ti.'^suc, called the adipose tissue,^’ which possesses 
a peculiar structure. It is composed of a congeries of closed cells of large 
size, the walls of wdiich are formed of a transparent structureless membrane, 
and among wdiich ramify numerous capillary blood-vessels. These cells 
contain the fatty matter, which, during life, exists as a semi-fluid sub- 
stance, capable of being divided into tw'o separate elements, an oily and a 
crystalline one. Jt is obvious that one of the chief uses of such a tissue 
as this, BO widely distributed through the body, must be a mechanical 
one, namely, to act as a kind of cushion, filling up the spaces between 
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more important organs, and preventing their mutual pressure and con- 
cussion ; and I havo already spoken of another purpose which the sub- 
cutaneous layer senses, as a defence against cold. But besides those 
deposits which take tlie form of a regular tissue, fatty matter exists abun- 
dantly in the nervous substance and the secreting glands; in these latter 
situations it does not form a continuous structure, but is deposited in 
more or less isolated globules. In speaking of corpulence we shall have 
to consider, primarily, that portion of the fatty matter of the body which 
forms the regular ** adipose ” tissue. It is this portion of our fat which 
is liable to such remarLible fluctuations in quantity within tho limits 
of apparent health; fluctuations to which all considerable permanent 
changes in the -weight of fully grown animals are due. While the body 
is yet developing, of course thcTe are increases of weight due to the in- 
creasing size of bones, muscles, &c.; but in the adult these may practically 
be left out of consideration. 

The fluctuations in the amount of fatty tissue wdiich exists in the same 
individual at difforenl times are easily to he accounted for up to a certain 
point ; for cerhiin influenct's can plainly be seen to favour them. The 
moiit ol>vious of t^ CbC is the amount of food of a fatty nature, or conver- 
ti})]c into fit. which is taken. Tlio second is the general activity of vitdl 
motions, particularly (d nmscuiu- movements and of respiration, which 
Ididrt, according to its amount, to the more or IckSs rapid destruction of 
the lisbiies, among which the fatty tissue is the first to suffer. But a very 
superficial observer may sec that these influences by no means explain all 
ilie alterations in fatness wdiicli occur in individuals, and still less the 
remaikable dilferences wliich exist between different persons as to their 
tendency to fatten. Every one knows of instances in which not the 
bevere&t system of diet, short of absolute starvation, lias succeeded in 
aveiting or diminishing extreme corpulence, and other cases in which 
no possible coml»ination of generous living with repose both of body and 
mind has been able to make the person adopting it any fatter. Yet both 
these classes of constitutions may appear tolerably healtliy. The diflficulty 
is got over, commonly, by saying that such a one inherited a fat or a 
lean body from his parents; but it is obvious that this is no real expla- 
nation of the matter, but a mere postponement of the difficulty. 

In order to arrive at as clear an appreciation as may be of the 
present state of tlie inquiry, it may be well if we pass in review the 
facts, as far as they are known, which throw light upon the formation of 
tho fatty tissue. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the healthy adipose tissue is 
formed, in some w-ay, from the elements of our f(»od. This is sufficiently 
proved by the fact, of which there is abundant evidence, that food which 
contains actual fat is more efficient in increasing the amoimt of this 
tissue than any other ; on the proviso that it can be digested and taken 
up into the system ; a point on which organisms widely differ. Br. Stark, 
who subsequently fell a victim to his entbusiastio zeal for physiological 
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experiments, proved in his ovti person that suet was the most rapidly 
fattening article of food which he could take. And a multitude of familiar 
facts connected with the management of domestic animals intended for 
the meat market testify to the pre-eminent value of oily substances for 
this purpose. Inquiiy, however, long since proved that animals can fatten 
upon other than absolutely fatty foods. The characteristic feature of the 
chemical constitution of all fatty matters is, that they consist of carbon 
and hydrogen (the former in greatly the largest proportion), with the 
addition of various amounts of oxygen. Now the chemical composition of 
various saccharine, starchy, and gummy foods is not so far removed from 
this, but that a change of the former into the latter, by processes occurring 
within the body, was conceivable, and Liebig pointed out that this might 
be occasioned by the action of oxygen. Whether tliis took place after 
digestion of the food, or by a fermentative process occuiring while it was 
as yet unabsorbed from the stomach and intestines, was disputed. But 
the belief that other than fatty food might generate fatty tis.sue, was sup- 
ported by a multitude of facts. One of the most striking of these was tlie 
circumstance noted with regard to bee.s, that they possess the power of 
elaborating wax (a fatty secretion) while subsisting purely on honey, 
which contains saccharine mateiials in plenty, but no fit. Further, 
Boussingault and Persoz made careful expciiments on geese, which they 
fed upon maize, a vegetable food which contains a ceitain per-centnge of 
oily matter, and they clearly established the fact that far more fatty matter 
W’as generated than could be accounted f(»r by tlie quantity c'f oil in the 
food, and they were forced to attiibutc this additional generation of lat 
to the transformation of saccharine and starchy matters. Again, it W’as 
discovered that albumen and gluten, nitiogenizetl substances, much further 
removed than starch, sugar, &c. from the chemical composition ">f fat, 
might be artificially changed into a fatty matter by the prolongc 1 action 
of heat and alkalies; and that in tlie body itself, various nitrogenous 
tissues pass into a fatty condition as one stage m their natural progress 
to degeneration and decay. 

In whatever way the fatty matter may be derived from the food, we 
find abundant proof that it ia present in the blood. Long ago, Morgagni 
and Hewson obser^^d cases in which blood, taken from the body, and 
allowed to separate iato serum and clot, showed a brilliant surface of oily 
matter floating upon the scrum. Lccanu, Gulliver, Blainvilic, and others 
have proved that this is at most only an exaggeration of a condition 
which prevails even in healthy blood ; and Gulliver sliowcd that the blood 
of the great liver vein contains more fatty matter than that of the arterial 
system. Of the precise way in which fat contained in the blood is made 
to form the fatty tissue we arc ignorant ; but it is probably a tolerably 
simple process. The blood arrives charged with the fatty element, in that 
mesh of capillary vessels which everywhere penetrates the adipose tissue, 
and in some way the fatty matter finds a passage to the interior of the 
cells already described. 
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It is easy for any one to see tliat if there be any very excessive 
deposit of fat, a mechanical obstacle to the action of the heart and lungs 
will at once be caused. But the mischief does not end here ; for when 
fat is deposited in excess around the base of the heart, it nearly always 
dips down amongst the bundles of muscular fibre, which it presses 
upon and seriously impedes ia their contractions : in extreme cases, even 
rauhing a serious diminution in their number and strength, so that ordi- 
nary fatty tissue comes to be in part substituted for the muscular wall of 
the heart. (Tins change must not be confounded with true “fatty degene- 
ration,” which is a sign of imperfect nutrition of the muscle, and in which 
no real fatty tisane ia formed, but oil globuh's are deposited loithia the 
imiscnUir fibres themsrlves. This latter condition may indeed co-exlst 
MJth the former, but it ia often found in persons who are of a lean frame.) 
Moreover, the pressure of fatty matter not only impedes the movements 
of the heart and lungs, but in some cases retards the return of the impure 
venous blood to the heart, and consequently keeps important organs (and 
especially the brain) filled with a nutrient material which is of defective 
quality, and unequal to the ta^k of keeping up the functions of those 
organs. Such are the consequences of excessive fatty deposits on the 
base of the heart, ami there can be no difficulty, after reflecting upon 
them, in understanding the significance of the fact that out of tliirty-nine 
obese persons wdiose history was collected by Dr. Shearman, in thirteen 
instances dropsy, and in eleven apoplectic coma, was the cause of death. 
For both these diseases would be traceable to the obstacle to circulation 
and respiration occasioned by an excessive deposit of fat in the neighbour- 
hood of the heart. 

Tlicre are some other situations in wliich an unusual growth of adipose 
tissue may be prejudicial. For instance, there is reason to think that the 
expansion of the chest in respiration is materially hindered by the fixing 
of the ribs wliich results from a very considerable deposit of fat among 
the intercostal muscles ; particularly those which move the upper ribs. 
A more partial damage, but still a serious one, appears to be occasionally 
inflicted by the loss of sensibility of the surface of the body, owing to 
an extreme de[K>sition of fat beneath the skin. Maccary quotes the obser- 
vation of Pliny (an authority of small value, to be sure), that pigs, 
iu a state of extreme fatness, had their flesh gnawed by rats, without 
taking any notice of their molestations ; and he mentions a case which 
had come under his own notice, of an excessively fat individual, who 
bad almost completely lost the sense of touch, and upon whom the stings 
of bees and flics made no impression. Another and more serious damage 
is that already alluded to, which results from the excessive growth of 
fatty tissue among muscles, the strength of which it materially impairs, 
both by mechanical pressure, and, in extreme cases, by the actual substi- 
tution of adipose tissue for healthy muscular fibre. 

Such are some of the principal injuries, general and local, which the 
formation of a large amount of fatty tissue hi ceitaia lopaUties may prq* 
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duce. With the knowledge of these posaibililics we may congratulate 
ourselves that, upon the whole, the chief force of the fattening process 
usually expends ksclf in a region like the abdomen. Beneath the 
abdominal skin, and among the loose reflections of the great serous mem- 
brane which lines the general abdominal cavity, tliere is plenty of room 
for the deposit of an extraordinary amount of fat without serious distress 
from mechanical pressure or interference with the functions of important 
organs. It is in this situation, especially in tlie omentum, that the fat 
collects in hybernaling animals, who sleep through the winter, and in 
whom animal heat is supported, in the absence of any food, by the 
gradual absorj>tioii into the blood of the extra stock of fatty matter which 
nature had providently laid nj) beforehand. 

The ancient name by wliicli wliat I should call the “disLase” obesity 
was called is significant oi the liglit in wliich onr medical forefathers 
regarded excessive fatness. They iiainevl it Pohj<trkia, “abundance of 
flesh;” and although the moie obser\ant of them carefully guarded 
themselves against any general statement that abundiinee of fat always 
signified abundance of strength, it is evident that they all regarded 
fatness, in otherwise healthy subjects, as a sign of exuberant life. We 
can hardly hold such an opinion in these days. '1 he discovery tiuit “ fatty 
d^eneration,” a process by wliicli the iiioie highly organized tissues are 
degraded to a lower organic type, fre(iuently co-exists with the exuberant 
formation of adi])Oso tissue; the more accurate clinical observation which 
has tauglit us that fatty subjects as a rule can ill sustaiu the slioek of 
acute diseases, warns us against this view f)f the matter, and teaches 
us, other things being oquul, to look with distrust njion the health of 
an individual who rapidly, and without some well-defined and teinjx)- 
rarily acting cause, becomes extremely coipulent. It is probable that the 
very fact of a tendency to exubeiant fatty formation is itself an indication 
of a certain constitutional vice by no means on. the side of strength. 
Nevertheless, we all know numerous instances of persons who all their 
lives have exhibited a marked tendency to fatness, and who have yet 
lived long and actively. What are wc to infer is the cause of this good 
health under disadvantages? We must conclude, I think, that by a 
happy chance the deposition of fat has confined itself chiefly to those 
regions where its presence is mechanically least harmful, and that unusual 
circumstances have favoured the general health. 

Assuredly the older doctors were by no means at a loss, in their own 
opinion, for efficacious remedies for corpulence, if we are to judge by tha 
long list of them which figures in the numerous treatises which appeared 
from the eailiest times up to the important era when physiological chemistry 
first started into life. “Polysarkia” was a special favourite, both with 
budding graduates who had theses to defend, and with learned old dons 
whose treasury of ripe experience was nearly full ; and the way in wliicli 
they handled it gives their reader a high idea of their adventurous 
prowess. I cannot forbear (pioling, for the benefit of my stouter friend.^, 
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a list of the principal measures wLich might have been adopted for the 
reduction of their bulk had they lived some fitly or sixty years ago. I 
quote from Maccary, who seems to have compiled most diligently all the 
inl’orniation on the subject which ho could lay hold of from Aristotle 
downwards. I advise obese readers who may happen to be nervous, 
to take a glass or two of bherry before reading the following list of 
remedies : — 

Bleeding from the arm; bleeding from the jugular vein; dry cupping; 
prolonged blistering ; vegetable diet, with vinegar; every kind of acid, 
except nitric and pho'sphoric; hot baths; ditto, with salt in them; baths of 
Aix, Spa, Porges, Kouen, and Acqui; occasional starvation (to prevent 
apoplexy); decoction (^f guaiacum and sassafras, instead of wine(!); 
sc;irifi cations ; purgatives (including the ihiv collected at night) ; pricking 
the flesh with net dies during sleep; walking about Avitli naked feet; 
the artificial production <*f grief and anxiety (if it could not be pro- 
cured by natural means); and, finally, removal of the exuberant tissue 
with tlie scalpel 1 The latter operation is stated, on tlie authority of 
Pliny mid ol' some later Avriters, to have been actually performed on 
tw'o separate itelividuals, to tach of w'hoin, or to their respective 
doctors, the l»iight idea w'eiuB to liave occurred spontaneously. Such 
tveie tlie princi]»al remedies in the days of theoretical medicine and 
unavoidable physiological ignorance. Mod»*rn investigations in phy- 
siology, as uiiglit be cxi>ected, have dismissed the greater part of thi^ 
qiu'er therapeutical armament to a limbo from which it is not likely to 
emerge again ; and it mu'^t be confessed that, as far as the action of drugs 
goes, wc have not much to put in its place. 

The discovery of the remarkable proijcrty w'hich iodine possesses of 
stimulating absorbent action led many to hc>pe that it might prove ser- 
viceable ill reducing corpulence; and, accordingly, its vaiious prepara- 
tions have been frequently tried, witli the result, so far, that it is very 
doubtful whether, ’without producing a deleterious eflect on the constitu- 
tion, their .action can he carried far enough to secure the desired eflect. 
The only two medicinal agents whicli at present much engage the atten- 
tion of medical men are the Fucus vcoiculusus (a kind of seaweed) and the 
bromide of ammonium. The former of these, which contains iodine, is 
said by Dr. Duchesne du Parc and others to produce the desirable 
absorbent effects of iodine without any of its deleterious results. At pre- 
sent this remedy is in fashion, but the reports of its success require 
confirmation from much extended experience. The bromide of ammo- 
nium has been introduced by Dr. Gibb, who accidentally discovered its 
fat-absorbing powers while experimenting with it for a different purpose, 
and who is still carrying on further researches, the result of which the 
profession awaits with iuterest. It is at present supposed that the action 
of this remedy is chiefly exerted in preventing the deposition of nc'W fatty 
tissue, rather than in causing the absorption of that already existing. 
The lay reader who has a personal interest in the subject of my paper will, 
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however, turn from these matfcrs, of which he cannot fairly judge, to 
those dietetic and hygienic considerations which must, after all, lie at the 
foundation of any proper treatment for such an affection as corpulence. 

With regard to the diet proper to the treatment of corpulence, if our 
Bole object be to reduce the amotint of adipose tissue, tlie task is toler- 
ably simple. All fatty foods, and, as far as possible, all saccharine and 
farinaceous matters, should be avoided, including sucli drinks as contain 
sugar, dextrine^ drc. The total quantity of nourishment taken should be 
as small as is consistent with health ; and its principal items should be 
lean meat and biscuit. Ordinary bread should be avoided, as also beer 
and all sweet wine : if any alcoholic drink must be taken, dry sherry, 
or a little weak spirit and >vator, would be the most suitable. Not much 
food should be taken at one time, in order that the whole of it may bo 
quickly digested and absorbed, without allowing time for fcimentativc 
changes to occur while it is still in the alimentary canal. 

Such would be the kind of diet most suitable for the simple purpose 
of reducing fat. ITnfortunately, however, tlie manipulation of the food 
supply to our bodies is not quite so binij)le an affair as it may seem at 
first sight; and there are certain iinpoitant considerations which must 
modify our proceedings if we do not v ish to do liarm. 

I have already alluded to the fact that fat is a most essential clemoiit 
in the constitution of the nervous system, especially of the grt^at nervous 
centres. Nature herself, during the period for uhieli she undertakes tlie 
feeding of a human being, viz, during suckling, takes very good care that 
a sufficient supply of this nervous iood shall be administered : and in 
those cases in which she fails to pcrfoiin tliis duty, unless it be artificially 
supplemented, serious neivoiis disoiders an* apt to ariw*. I liave obtained 
abundant evidence of this fact fn;inmyown ixpeiience and that others; 
and I consider that it has a bearing on the question of tiie advisability of 
Buch a plan of diet as is commonly reconiniended for the reduction of cor- 
pulence which is in the highest degree important, especially as it is 
supported by another fact, which lias lately attracted tlie attention of 
physicians, that oily matters arc the most efficient remedies which we 
possess against chronic convulsive di.s(*a8t's d<*pcnding on an enfeebled 
nutrition of the nervous centres. An observ^ation recorded by Maccary, of 
the true bearing of which he seems to have had no idea, is most important 
in relation to this question. lie relates tlic case of an infant, born of a 
very obese mother, which, by the age of throe months, had become so mon- 
strously fat that the patents, by tlie advice of a physician, submitted it to a 
diet spare in quantity, and from which care was taken to exclude fatty 
substances. The obesity was rapidly cured, but the child hecamt an 
epileptic. The nervous system had been starved, for want of fatty food. 
There is nothing whatever in the fact that a particular patient is very fat 
to assure u.s that his nervous centres arc receiving their proper fat-supply. 
The exact reverse of this may really be the case ; and matters which 
should have gone to nourish the nervous system may have been expended 
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in the formation of an exuberant adipose tissue It is evident, therefore, 
that the exclusion of fatty substances from tlie food of obese persons is not 
to be adopted “witliout regard to the particular circumstances of each case. ' 
There are certain well-known crises in life, the first of them being the 
period of teething in infancy, at all of which there is a marked tendency 
for the nervous system to break down, and for a number of evil results to 
follow. If, therefijro, the obese paiient be at any of these dangerous 
epochs of existence, it would be clearly unreasonable to proceed by exclu- 
sion of ffitty matters from the food. Some other measures must be taken. 

Besides diet, however, there are other means quite as important for 
tlie reduction of excessive fat. Every one undc^rstands that active 
muscular exercise is a powerful agent in reducing corpulence, and it 
may be wc*rth while to inquire whether this is universally true, and 
within what limits its application is srife. This is a very interesting 
question, becanst of the practical illustrations which it receives in the 
hands of the trainc’s who prejiare men for athletic contests of various 
kinds. Here again wt* may say, if your object be simply to reduce fat, 
you may easily pix.duco a very considerable impression. The common 
practice of trainers for E]isoin, and of tlie university crews at Oxford 
and Cambridge, 8Uj)i)lies a comph^te jwoof of the efficiency of this plan 
for its immediate purpose, increasing the activity of the respiratory 
process, and by stimulating the liver to increased action, it causes the 
excretion of a large quantity of carbon and hydrogen, and very lapidly 
reduces the amount of fit. We must remember, however, that one of 
the chief n‘Jiaons wliy' large develojmients of fat render men unfit for 
active exertion is that the adipose matter is apt to be deposited in incon- 
venient proximity to the heart, as already explained. Doubtless this is 
the most frequent cause of the “short-windedness” of fat people, and the 
removal of such a superincumbent mass of fat as oAen presses on the heart 
must rapidly relieve this. It is, tliercfore, to be supposed that where 
a decidedly fat man not only gets rid, by diet and severe exercise, 
of much of his superficial fat, but also improves his wind greatly, a 
considerable absorption of fat has taken place; and if this' result could 
be constantly obtained without any simultaneous damage, the Oxford 
trainer might fairly rank as one of the most useful of physicians. But 
against this view there must be set one very serious consideration. Large 
deposits of fat upon the surface of the lioart are in very many cases 
combined with a state of things which is difi’erent in its nature, and 
even more serious in the results wliicli it produces. ** Fatty degenera- 
tion ” of muscular fibres is a condition which may occur in any portion 
of the muscular system, but which specially affects the muscles which 
build up the heart, and on which its action depends; and its effect, 
as may easily be imagined, is to render every bundle of fibres so 
changed weaker in its action and more liable to rupture or other serious 
damage. Now, when muscle has once developed this condition, it is 
not in a sUite to be benefited by powerful exerciho, as the biceps of a 
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blacksmith might be by strenuous hammering. If urged while in this 
State to extra efforts, it will only take the more rapidly the downward 
course of oip,aiiic degradation, and serious disaster may be the result of 
measures which, jyj'imd facie^ might be supposed to aflbrd the best prospect 
of perniaiieiit benefit to licalth and activity. That this result actually 
does follow the indiscriminate use of violent exercise is well known to 
idiysicians. Many a crack oarsman, who, although originally a heavy 
man, prided himself on having reduced himself by Herculean efforls to 
good “working trim,” has, unconsciously to himself, been fatally increasing 
a degeneration of the heart-tissue which had alieady commenced. 1 ha\o 
been assured by physicians who have the best reason to know, tliat tliis 
evil is most serious, from tlie increasingly recldcss stylo of training which 
at present prevails at the uni\ei bities. \ iolcnt muscular exercise, and 
especially such as particularly increases the force and rapiiljty of the 
hcait's action, is, in my opinion, not the proper cure for corj)iilence. 

But moderate exorcise, prolonged for a considerable peri(jd each day, 
but yet stojjping short of fatigue, is most necessary; for without it the 
action of the liver will almost infallibly become slupgish, and thus one 
great natural outlet for liydrocarbon would I e made comparatively 
useless. Moreover, the action of the skin is incivasc'd by active exercise, 
and thus a large quantity of water is removed from the system, a cireum- 
stance w'hieh always appears to aflbid relief to the sense of oppression 
under whieli fat peojile labour, besides increasing the ruindity of tlio 
absorbent processes by which we may hope that the amount ol' existing 
fat will be reduced. This brings us to the consideration of othei remedies 
addressed to increasing tlie i)erflpiratioii from l)ie skin. 

Hot baths are a very old plan cif iicatnu'iit for corpulence, being 
mentioned by nearly every writer. .And there is no doubt that m ca&es 
in w'hich they have established copious perspiration they may have been 
a material benetlt. But no physician in the present day would probably 
employ them in any case where it was i»os8ible, and safe, to use instead 
of them the hot-air bath now in fashion under the name of “ Turkish.’* 
The hot-air bath, when not immoderately indulg«*d in (sjiy two or tliroc 
baths per week), seems to effect a large amount of good with a minimum 
of harm. It must be distinctly understood, however, that there are 
persons for whom the use of the Turkish bath is wholly improper, and 
this mode of treatment should therefore never be undertaken without 
express medical sanction. 

If we consider what arp the periods of life at which fatness is usually 
mftflt developed, we shall probably gain a clearer idea of the impolicy 
of wholesale exhaustive measures for the reduction of corpulence. In the 
usual way, this tendency does not conspicuously gain the upper hand till 
late in middle life; in fact, till ju.st that period when the powers are 
l>eginning to fail. In sucli persons a careful anatomical search, could it 
be made, would discover other and very significant traces of the ikilure 
of vital energy, even though these might be such as are consistent with 
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an extended prolongation of life. It vrotild be found that fatty matter 
was beginning to replace many higher tissues. Conspicuously this would 
be noticed, in the case of the arteries, the walls of which would exhibit 
many patches of fatty, and even of eartliy formations, instead of the 
fibrous and miificular elements of which they arc naturally composed. 
This sort of change in the blood-vessels is one that always occurs, to a 
greater or less degree, with advancing age; and it reaches its extreme 
at that still later date when the tendency to excessive deposits of adipose 
tissue has again disappeared, and the frame is lean and bent and withered, 
and tlie mnseles, instotid of being red and full and firm, are of a paler 
tint, contain inucli oil, and shrink ludably in size*. That an individual 
of from ibrty to fifty years of age should be(‘i'ine fat (provided his fatness 
1)0 not excessive), is not in itsidf ground for apprehension, unless there be 
actual symptoms of local mischief such ns I have described. 

Such is tlic natural state of things; and there is therefore a consider- 
able pnvsumpliou that the occurrence of decided obesity in quite early 
iiiaii]io('<l or wornanliood is pto an anticipatiem of the feebleness of 

aje. Under thcfcc circuinstiuu’t s, “we certainl}^ justified in regarding 
the old j)lans of truitinent as inj^l(llciou^ ; and wo may now add that, iu 
a eortiiiu numb( »' ('f c * -‘'s, they even j)rove ineflfectual to produce their 
acknowledged end- On * oftlie eaily wi iters records an cxtrtinc example 
of the po'-sibility of sikIj a f.iiliiiw I he vsiibjcct of it was the wdfe of a 
tramp mior*rabIy ]»ta'r, and frequently obliged to beg the commonest 
necessaries of hie, but wdio fn>m early childhood had (lis]>layed the most 
uncontrollable tendency to obesify, and who, b) the time she had had six 
cliildren, attained the large eircunvfereneo ol five feet tw'o inches, although 
slit' w'as constantly hard-worked and in a state of partial starvati n. 

Aristotle says that Att per.^ons age early, and lluTcfore die early.’’ 
As a mere slateniont ()f fact, this is true w’hcn tested hy averages; but it 
is im])(»rtant to remember that obesity may be either the cause of an 
early death, or merely a warning that a tendency to premature decay 
exists, in wdjich latter case the time given for treatment may allow of the 
liajjpiest results being produced, I’erhaps if one were to sum up, in the 
shortest Avay, the things which are to be niost avoided when w'e are 
threatened iu this 'way, we miglit say — sloth, and debilitfiting induences of 
all kinds. The former inlluence is a very serious one. People who tend 
to be fat arc usually not so much inclined to actual sleep as to immo- 
bility, retention of one posture for long periods together; and lienee 
they lie in bed, or stand loitering for hours 4 ,ogether. It is probable that 
tliis is in some degree owing to the diminution of the superficial sensi- 
bility, in couse(|ueiico of which obese persons seem removed, as it were, 
from the external things with which they are immediately surrounded. 
This physical apathy, if T may u.se such an f‘xpression, is by no means 
incompatible with great intellectual activity, and persons who possess this 
kind of constitution aro apt to be too readily content with a miniimim of 
physical movement. This indolence w'dl hardly fail ultimately to produce 
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a diminution of the respiratory movemenifl and a stagnation of the circu- 
lation, and hence, a reduction of the actu'ity of the brain, by reason of 
the blood which supplies that organ being imperfectly oxygenated. 

The whole question of the relation which vigour of the nervous 
system bears to the amount of adipose tissue in the body, is a very 
complicated one. On the one hand, it seems certain that indulgence in 
grief, anxiety, overweening passions of any kind, is almost incompatible 
with any considerable degree of corpulence ; the cause of this may be 
partly the damage to appetite and digestion which these affections cause; 
but that is not nearly sufficient to explain the matter. On the other 
hand, pure intellectual activity has often been seen in corpulent persons; 
according to my experieneo, such persons are large eaters, but I am not 
certain whether this is universal. M}' own opinion ceitainly inclines to 
the belief that hard bra in- workers require ratlier more than loss of easily 
assimilable fat if they have an irresistible tendoricy to corpulence than if 
they are lean, supposing that there is no serious defect in the digestion in 
either case. 




Tun March winds rave between the Iiill.s, 
Cold run the steel-blue shining 3 ills. 
Through the wide void a wailing shrills. 

The sun i.s high at equinox, 

The cold blast the pale sunshine mocks, 
Ifelpless the giddy rookery rocks. 

Ice gathers on the searce-loosed flood, 

The sap stand.s still within the bud, 

Chill slackens soon the heart's young bloo(L 

• 

The far heights start out one by one, 

Down the hill-sides cloud shadows run, 
Across the cold glare of titc sun. 

The long marsh, in the windy vale, 

With sedges lightens and turns pale, 
Pointed one way before the gale. 

All wan and dazzling overhead, 

The Arctic flood is tossed and spread, 
Methinks the Spring itself is de^. 
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CHAPTFB XXn. 

LoED De Guest at Home. 

HE Earl and John Eames, 
alter then escajje from the 
bull, 'walked up to the 
Minor House together. 

“ You can vrite a note 
to jour mother, and I’ll 
s( nd it by one of the boys,” 
Rifd the eirl. This was 
In 9 loidship*s answer when 
Eames declined to dine at 
the Manor Hou^e, because 
he would be expected home. 

“ But I’m Ro badly off for 
clothes, my lord,” pleaded 
Johnny. “ 1 tore my trow- 
Bcrs m the hedge.” 

‘‘’Jhort will be nobody 
there besides us two and 
Dr Crofts. The doctor 
will forgive you "when he 
hears the story ; and as for 
me, I didn’t care if you 
Lidn’t a atitch to your back. You U hare company back to Guestwick, 
80 come along" 

Lames had no fuitUer excuse to offer, and therefore did as he was 
bidden. He was by no means as much at home with the eail now 
as during those minutes of the combat. He would rather have gone 
home, being somewhat asliameii of licing seen in liis present tattered 
and bare-headed condition by the servante of the house; and moreover, 
his mind would sometimes reiert to the scene which had taken place 
in the garden at Alhngton. But he found himself obliged to obey the 
earl, and so he walked on with him through the woods. 

'rhe eail did not say very much, being tired and somowbat thongjitful. 
In what little he did say he seemed to be specially hurt by the ingraU- 
tude of the bull towards himself. "I never teased him, or ennoyed him 
in any way.” 
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“ I suppose they are daDgeroua beasts ? ” said Eames, 

** Not a bit of it, if tljcy’re properly ti’cated. It must have been my 
handkerchief, I suppose. 1 remember that I did blow my nose.’* 

He hardly said a word in the way of thanks to his assistant. Where 
should I ha\e been if you had not come to me?” he had oxcluiim d 
immediately after his deliverance ; but having said that he didn’t think 
it necessary to say much more to Eames. But lie made himself very 
pleasant, and by the time he had reached the house his companion was 
almost glad that he had been forced to dine at the ^fanor House. “ And 
now we'll ha\ c a drink, ’ said the earl. ‘*1 don’t know how you fed, 
but I never was so thirsty in my life.” 

Two servants immediately showed themselves, and evinced some 
surprise at Johnny’s appearance. ‘‘ Has the gentleman hurt hisself, my 
lord? ” asked the butler, looking at tbe blood upon our friend’s face. 

“lie lias hurt liis tiowsers the worst, I believe,” said the earl. 
“And if lie was to put on any of mine they’d be too short and 
big, wouldn’t they? I am sorry you should be so uncomfortable, but 
you mustn't mind it for once.” 

“ I don’t mind it a bit,” said Johnny. 

“And I’m sure I don’t,” said the ear). “Mr. Eames ia going to dine 
here, Vickers.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“And Lis hat is down in the middle of the nineteen aefes. ttti 
three or four men go for it.” 

“ Three or four men, my lord ! ’’ 

“ Yes, — three or four men. There’s something gone wrong witli that 
bull. And you must get a boy with a j ony to Uike a note into (iuestwick, 
to Mrs. Earnes. Oh, dear. I’m bottu* now,” and ho j'Ut dovn the 
tumbler from wdiich he’d been drinking. “ Write yr)nr note here, and 
then wc’Il go and see my pet jdiea'^ants bcr<*rc diniuT.” 

Vickers and the footin m kn<*w that something had happened of 
much moment, for the earl was UMially viry ])articular about his diiintr- 
table. He expected every guest who sat there to be dressed in such 
guise as the fashion of the day demanded ; and he himself, though his 
morning costume was by no means brilliant, never dined, even when 
alone, without having put himself into a suit of black, with a white 
cravat, and haring exchanged the old silver hunting-watch which he 
carried during the day tied round his neck by a bit of old ribbon, for 
a small gold watch, with a chain and seals, which in the evening always 
dangled over his waistcoat, v Dr. Gruflen bad once been asked to dinner 
at Guestwick Manor. “Just a bachelor's chop,” said the carl; “fbr 
there’s nobody at home but myself.” Whereupon Dr. OruiTen had cotne 
in cohmred trowsers, — and had never again been asked to dine at Guest- 
wick Manor. All this Vickers knew well; and now his lotdshfp had 
brought young Eames home to dine with hitn with his clothes all hanging 
about him in a manner which Vickers declared in the servants’ hall wasn’t 
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more than half decent. Therefore, they all knew that something very 
particular inuat have happened. “It’s some trouble about the bull, I 
know,” said Vickers; — “but bless you, the bull couldn’t have tore his 
things in that way ! ” 

Eames wrote his note, in which he told his mother that he had had 
an adventure with Lord J)c Guc'it, and that his lordship had insisted on 
bringing him home to dinner. “I have torn niy trowsorsall to pieces,” he 
added in a posUci ipt, “ and have lost my hat. Everything else is ail right.” 
He was not aware that the carl also sent a short note to Mrs. Eames. 

J>LAB Madam (ran the Earl's note), — 

Youii 8on has under Providence, prolmblv i-aNid my life. I will leaAC the 
story for him to iMl. lie lu^ ln<n enough to ncuanpaTiy me home, ajid will 

return to Guestwick after dimur with Dr. Crofts, who dines here. I eonaratulatc you 
on hiding a son with so much r«M»l courage and good fcclii.g. 

Your very faithful servant, 

Guestwick Manur, Dn Guest. 

Thursday O^toher^ 180 — 

And then they w'cnt to see the pheasiuits. Now, I'll tell you what,” 
said the earl. “ 1 advi‘?e you to Uike to siiooting. It’s the amusement 
of a gentleman wheti a man cluince^ to have tlie command of game.” 

“ But Tm always up in London.” 

“No, you’re not. You're not up in London now. You always 
have your Iiolidays. If j'ou choose to try it, I'll see that you have 
shooting ciiongli while you’re here. It’s better than going to sleep under 
the trees. Ha, ha, ha I 1 wonder what made you lay yourself down 
there. Y(m hadn’t been fighting a bull that day ? ” 

“ No, my lord. I hadn’t seen the bull then.” 

“ Well; you think of whiit I’ve been saying. When I say a thing, I 
mean it. You shall liave shooting enough, if you have a mind to try it.” 
Then they looked at the pheasants, and pottered about the place till the 
earl said it was time to dress for dinner. “ That’s hard upon you, isn’t it?” 
said he. “ But, at any rate, you can wash your hands, and get rid of the 
blood. I’ll be down in tlie little drawing-room five minutes before seven^ 
and I suppose I’ll find you there.” 

At five minutes before seven Lord De Guest came into the small 
drawing-room, and found Johnny seated there, with a book before him. 
The earl was a little fussy, and showed by his manner that he was not 
quite at liis ease, as some men do when they have any piece of work on 
hand which is not customary with them. He held something in his hand, 
and shuffled a little as he made his way up the room. He was dressed, as 
usual, in black; but his gold chain was not, as usual, dangling over his 
waistcoat. 

“ Eames,” he said, “ I want you to accept a little present flxim me,-^ 
just as a memorial of our afikir with the bull. It will moke you think of 
It sometimes, when I’m perhaps gone.” 

“ Oh, my lord ” 

“ It^s my owu watch, that I hayc boon wearing for some time| batTve 
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got another; — two or three, I believe, somewhere upstairs. You mustn^t 
refuse me. 1 can’t bear being refused. There are two or three little 
seals, too, wliich 1 liave worn. I have taken off the one with tny arms, 
because that's of no use to you, and it is to me. It doesn’t want a key, 
but winds up at the handle, in this way ; ” and the earl proceeded to 
explain the nature of the toy. 

My lord, you think loo much of what happened to-day,” said Eames, 
stammering. 

*‘No, I don’t; I think very little about it. I know what I think of. 
Put the watch in your pocket before the doctor comes. There ; I hear his 
horse. Why didn’t he drive over, and then he could have taken you back? ” 
I can walk very well ” 

“ I'll m-ako that all ricrlit. The servant shall ride Crofls’ horse, and 
bring back the little phaeton. How d’you do, doctor ? You know Eames, 
I suppose? You needn’t look at him in that way. Hih leg is not broken; 
it’s only his trowsers.” And tlien tlio earl told the s‘ory of the bull. 

“ Jolinny will become quite a hero in to\\n,” said Crofts. 

“ Yes ; I fear he’ll get the most of the credit ; and yet I was at it twice 
as long as he was. I'll tell you what, young men, when I got to that gate 
I didn’t think I’d breath enough left in me to get over it. It’s all very well 
jumping into a hedge when you’ic only two-and-twenty ; but when a man 
comes to be sixty he likes to lake liis time about sucli tilings. Dinner ready, 
is it ? So am I. I quita forgot that mutton chop of yours to-day, doctor, 
But I 8uppo.'<p a man may eat a good dinner after a figlit with a bull ? ’’ 

The evening passt'd by without any very pleasurable Lxeitement, and 
I regret to say that tlie earl went fast to hl(‘ep in tlie drawing-room as 
soon as he had swallowed his cup of coffee. During dinner In- aad been 
very courteous to both his guests, but towards Eames he had used a good- 
humoured and almost affectionate familiarity. Ho liad quizzed him for 
having been found asleep under the tree, telling Crofts that he had looked 
very forlorn, — “ 8o that I haven’t a doubt about his being in love,” said 
the carl. And he had asked Johnny to tell the name of the fair one, 
bringing up the remnants of his half-forgotten classicalities to bear out 
the joke. ** If I am to take more of the severe Falernian,” said he, 
laying his hand on the decanter of port, “ I must know the lady’s name. 
Whoever she be, I’m well sure you need not blush for her. What 1 you 
refuse to tell 1 Then ITl drink no more.” And so the carl had walked 
out of the dining-room; but not till he liad perceived by bis guest’s 
cheeks that the joke had been too true to be pleasant. As be went, how- 
ever, he Ican(>d with his hand on Eames’ shoulder, and the servants looking 
on saw that the young man was to be a favourite. “ lie’ll make him his 
heir,” said Vickers, “ I shouldn’t wonder a bit if he don’t make him his 
heir.” But to this the footman ol^ected, endeavouring to prove to Mr. 
Vickers that, in accordance with the law of the land, his lordship’s second 
cousin, once removed, whom the earl had never seen, but whom he was 
supposed to hate, must be his heir. A hear] can never choose his own 
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tcir, like you or me,” said the footman, laying down the law. “ Can’t he 
though really, now ? Tliat’s very hard on him ; isn’t it ? ” said the pretty 
housemaid. “ Phsa,” said Vickers : you know nothing about it. My 
lord could make young Eames his heir to-morrow; that is, the heir of his 
property. He couldn’t make him a hearl, because that must go to the 
heirs of his body. As to his leaving him the place hero, I don’t just know 
how Unit’d be ; and I’m sure Richard don’t.” 

“ But suppose he hasn’t got any heirs of his body ? ” asked the pretty 
housemaid, who was ratli^T fond of putting down Mr. Vickers. 

“lie must have heirs of his body,” said the butler. “Everybody 
lias ’em. If a man don’t know ’em himself, the law finds ’em out.” And 
then Mr. Vick<'rs walked away, avoiding further dispute. 

In the meiintiiiie, the earl w'as asleep upstairs, and the two young men 
from C nest wick did not find that they could amuse themselves with any 
satisfaction. Each ti/ok Tip a bock; but there are times at which a man is 
cpiitc unable to read, and w’hcn a book is only a cover for his idleness or 
dulness. At last, Dr. Crofts suggested, in a whisper, that they might as 
well begin to think of going Imme. 

“Kli; yes; wliat?” said the earl: “Fm not asleep.” In answer to 
w'hich the doctor said that he tla light he’d go home, if his lordship would 
Jet him ord(‘r his horse. But tlie earl was again fa-^t bound in slumber, 
and took no further notice of the proposition. 

“ Forhap.4 >vo could get oif without Tvaking him,” suggested Eacucs, in 
a whisper. 

“ Eh; what ? ’’ aiid the earl. So they both resumed their books, and 
submitted themselves to their martyrdom for a further period of fifteen 
niiriutos. At the expiration of that time, the footman brought in tea. 

“ Eh, wdiat? tea I ” said the carl. “ Yes, we’ll have a little tea. I’ve 
heard every w'ord youVe been saying.” It was that as^sertion on the part 
of the earl which alw^ays made Lady Julia so angry. “ You cannot have 
heard what I have been saying, Theodore, because I have said nothing," 
she w'ould reply. “ But I should have heard it if you had,” the earl 
would rejoin, snappishly. On the present occasion neither Crofts nor 
Eames contradicted him, and he took his tea and swallowed it while still 
three parts asleep. 

“ If you’ll allow me, my lord, I think I’ll order my horse,” said the 
doctor. 

“ Yes ; horse — yea — ” said the carl, nodding. 

“ But what are you to do, Eames, if I ride ? ” said the doctor. 

** I’ll walk,” whispered Eames, in his very lowest voice. 

“ What — what — what ? ” said the earl, jumping up on his feet ** Oh, 
) going away, are you ? 1 suppose you might as well, as sit hero 
and see me sleeping. But, doctor — didn’t Baore, did I ? " 

“ Only occasionally.” 

Not loud, did I ? Gome, Eames, did 1 snore loud ? " 

** Well, my lord, you did snore rather loud two or three times.** 
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Did I ? ” said the earl, in a voice of great disappointment “ And 
yet, do you know, I heard every word you said/' 

The small phaeton had been already ordered, and the two young men 
started back to Guestwick together, a servant from the house riding the 
doctor’s horse behind them. “ Look here, Eames,” said the carl, as they 
parted on tlie steps of the ball door. “ You’re going back to town the 
day after to-morrow you say, so I shan’t see you again ? ” 

‘‘No, my lord,” said Johnny. 

“ Look you hero, now. I shall be up for the Cattle-show before 
Christmas. You must dine with me at my hotel, on the twenty-second of 
December, Pawkin’s, in Jormyn Street ; seven o'clock, sharp. Mind you 
do not foiget, now. Put it down in your pocket-book when }ou g(t 
home. Good-by, doctor; good-by. I see I must stick to that mutleui 
chop in the middle of the day.’’ And then they drove otF. 

‘‘ make him liis heir for certain,'’ said Vickerri to hiimelf, as ho 
slowly roturiied to liis own quarters. 

“ You vere returning from Allimrton, I suppose,” said Crofts, “when 
you came across Li»rd I)e Guest and the bull ? ” 

“Yes: 1 just walked over to say gotnl-by to them.” 

“ Did you find them all well ? ” 

“ 1 only saw one. ’J’he other two were out.” 

“ Mrs. Dale, was it ? ” 

“No; it was Lily.” 

“ Sitting aloin*, tliinlJng of her fine London lover, of course? I 
pupposo we ought to lo(k upon her as a very lucky giil. 1 lia\e no 
doubt she thinks lier.seh so.” 

“ I’m sure I don’t knivv,” said Johnny, 

“I believe he’s a \ery good young man,” said the doctor ; “but I 
can’t say I quite liked his manner.” 

“ I should think not,’’ said Jolinny. 

“But then in all probability he did not like mine a bit better, or 
perhaps yours either. And if so it’s all lair.” 

“I don’t sec that it’s a bit liiir. lie’s a snob,” said Eames; “and I 
don’t believe tliat 1 am.” He bad taken a gloss or two of the earl's “ severe 
Falernian,” and was disposed to a more generous confidence, and perhaps 
also to stronger language, than might otherwise liave been the cose. 

“ No ; I don’t think he is a snob,” Kiid Crolls. “ Had he been so, 
Mrs. Dale would have jjeroeived it.” 

“ You’ll sec,” said Johnny, touching up the earl’s horse with energy as 
he spoke. “ You’ll sec. ‘ A man who gives himself airs is a snob ; and ho 
gives himself airs. And I don’t believe he’s a straightforward fellow. 
It was a bad day for u.s all when he came among them at AUington.” 

“ I can’t say that I see that.” 

“I do. But mind, I haven’t spoken a word of this to any one. 
And I don’t mean. 'W'hat would be the good? 1 stippose she must 
marry him now ? ” 
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Of course she must/* 

^‘And be wretched all her life. Oh-h-h-hJ” and he muttered a 
deep groan. tell you what it is, Crofls. He is going to take 

the sweetest girl out of this country that ever was in it, and he don't 
deserve her.” 

“ I don’t think she can be compared to her sister,” said Cr(>ft3 slowly. 

“ Wliat ; not Lily ? ” said Eames, as though the proposition made by 
the doctor were one that could not hold water for a minute. 

I have always though! that Bell was the more admired of the two,” 
snid CroAs. 

ril tell you what,” said Earner. I have never yet sot my eyes 
on any huniiin crfalurc W'hoin I iliuu'.dit so heautiiiil as Lily Dale. And 
now that beast is going to marry her! Ell tell you wdiat, Crofts; TJl 
manage to pick a quarrel with him yet.” Whereupon the doctor, seeing 
the nature of the complaint lj«‘ra which his companion was suffering, 
said notliing more, either about Lily or about Bell. 

Soon after rliis Eanies was at his own door, and yrna received there by 
his mother and si dt r with all tla* eiitnusiasir due to a hero. “ He has 
s.'ued the (aiTs life’” E.iiiie^’ had exclaimed to her daughter on 

reading Loid Do Gue*'rft note. “Oh, goodness! ” and slie threw herself 
back upon tlie sofa almost in a hunting condition. 

“ Saved L( rd De Guest’s life ! ” said Maiy. 

o — under Provide nee,” siiid Mrs. Eaincs, us though that latter 

fact added nuich to Iier son’s got)d deed. 

** But how did he do it? ” 

“By coot courage and good feeling; — so his lordship says. But I 
wonder how he really did do it ? ’* 

“ Whatever w^ay it was, he’s torn all his clothes and lost his hat,” 
said Mary. 

“ I don’t care a bit about that,” said Mrs. Eames. “ I wonder 
whether the earl has any interest at tho Income-tax. What a thing 
it would be if he could get Johnny a step. It would be seventy pounds 
a year at once. He was quite right to stay and dine when his lordship 
asked him. And so Dr. Crofts is there. It couldn’t have been anything 
in the doctoring way, I suppose.” 

“ No, I sliould say not ; because of what he says of his trowsers/’ 
And so the two ladies were obliged to w-ait for John’s return. 

“How did you do it, John?” said his mother, embracing him, ad soon 
08 (he door was opened. 

“ How did you save the earl’s life ? ” said Mary, who was standing 
behind her mother. 

“ Would his lordship really have been killed, if it had not been for 
you ? ” asked Mrs. Eames. 

“ And was he very mucli hurt ? ” asked Mary. 

“ Oh, bother,” said Johnny, on Whom the results of the day*S Krofk, 
togethet with the earfs Falemian, had made some still remaining im^ 
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pression. On ordinary occasions, Mrs. Eames would have felt hurt at 
being bo answered by her son ; but at the present moment she regarded 
him as standing so high in general favour that she took no offence. Oh, 
Johnny, do tell us. Of course, we must be very anxious to know it all.” 

There’s nothing to tell, except that a bull ran at the earl, as I was 
going by ; so I went into the field and helped him, and then he made mo 
stay and dine with him.” 

“ But his lordship says that you saved his life,” said Mary. 

** Under Providence,” added their mother. 

“ At any rate, he has given me a gold watch and chain,” said Jolmny, 
drawing the present out of his pocket. ** I wanted a watch badly. All 
the same, I didn’t like taking it.” 

“ It would have boon very wrong to refuse,” said his mother. “ And 
I am so glad you have been so fortunate. And look here, Johnny : ivhcn 
a friend like that comes in your Avay, don’t turn your back on him.” 
Then, at last, he thawed beneath their kindness, and told them the whole 
of tlie story. I fear that, in recounting the earl's efforts with the spud, 
he hardly spoke of his pation with all that deference which would have 
been appropriate. 


CHAl^'fLR XXIII. 

Mu. PlAXTAGENET PALEIRER. 

A WEEK passed over Mr. Crosbie’s head at Courey Ca&tlc without much 
inconvenience to him from the well-known fiict of his matriinojoal engage- 
ment. Both George De Couicy and John l)e Courcy had in their different 
ways charged him with his offence, and epdeavouicd to annoy him by 
recurring to the subject; but he did not care much for the wit or malice 
of George or John De Courcy. The countcHS had hardly alluded to Lily 
Dale ailer those few words which she said on the first day of his visit, and 
seemed perfectly willing to regard his doings at Allington as the occupa- 
tion natural to a youug man in such a position. He had been seduced 
down to a dull country house, and liad, as a matter of course, taken to 
such amusements as the place afforded. He had diot the partridges and 
made love to the young lady, taking those little recreations as compensa- 
tion for the tedium of the squire’s society. Perhaps he had gone a little 
too far with the young lady; but then no one knew better than the 
countess how difficult it is for a young man to go far enough without going 
too far. It was not her business to make herself a censor on a young 
man’s conduct. The blame, no doubt| rested quite as mtich with Miss 
Dale as witli him. She was quite sorry that any young lady should be 
disappointed ; but if girls will be imprudent, and set their caps at moil 
above their mark, they must encounter disappointment. With such lan- 
guage did Lady De Courcy speak of the affair among her daughters, and 
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her daughters altogether agreed with her that it was out of the question 
that Mr. Crosbie should marry Lily Dale. From Alexandrina he encoun- 
tered during the week none of that raillery which he had expected. He 
had promised to explain to her before he left the castle all the circum- 
stances of his acquaintance with Lily, and she at last showed herself 
determined to demand the fulfilment of this promise ; but, previous to 
that, she said nothing to manifest either offence or a lessened friendship. 
And, I regret to say, that in the intercourse which had taken place 
between them, that friendship was by no means less tender than it had 
been in London. 

“ And when will you tell me what you promised ? ” she asked him 
one afternoon, speaking in a low voice, as they were standing together at 
the window of the billiard-room, in that idle half-hour which always 
occurs before the necessity for dinner preparation has come. She had 
been riding and was still in her habit, and he had returned from 
shooting. She knew that she looked more than ordinarily well in her 
tall straight hat and riding gear, and was wont to hang about the house, 
walking skilfully w'ith lior uphold drapeiy, during this period of the day. 
It was dusk, but not dark, and tlieie was no artificial light in the biUiard- 
ro<»m. There had been some pretence of knocking about the balls, but it 
had been only pr(‘tence. Even I)iana,” she had said, could not have 
played billiards in a habit.” Tlicn she liad put down her mace, and they 
had stood talking together in the recess of a large bow-window. 

And what did I promise?’* said Crosbie. 

“You know well enough. Not that it is a matter of any special 
interest to me ; only, as you undertook to promise, of course my curiosity 
has been raised.’* 

“ If it be of no special interest,** said Crosbie, “ you will not object to 
absolve me from my promise.” 

“ That is just like you,** she said. “ And how felse you men always 
are. You made up your mind to buy my silence on a distasteful subject 
by pretending to offer me your future confidence ; and now you tell me 
that you do not mean to confide in me.** 

You begin by telling me that the matter is one that docs not in the 
least interest you,” 

“ That is so false again I You know very well what I meant. Do 
you remember what you said to me the day you came ? and am I not 
bound to tell you after that, that your marriage with this or that young 
lady is not matter of special interest to me ? Still, as your friend 

** Well, as my friend ! ” 

** I shall be glad to know . But I am not going to beg for your 

confidence ; only I tell you this fairly, that no man is so mean in my eyes 
as a man who fights under false colours.” 

“ And am I fighting under false colours? ** 

‘‘Yes, you are.” And now, as she spoke, the Lady Alexandrina 
blushed beneath her hat ; and dull as was the remaining light oS Uia 
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eveQiog, Crosbie, looking into her faee, saw her heightened colour. Yes, 
you are. A gentleman is fighting under false colours who comes into a 
house like tJus, with a public rumour of his being engaged, and then 
conducts hiin&elf as though nothing of the kind existed. Of comae, it is 
not anything to me specially ; but tlmt is lighting under false colours. 
Now, sir, you may redeem the promise you made me when you fiirst came 
here, — or you may let it alone.'* 

It must be acknowledged that the lady was fighting her battle with 
much courage, and also with some skill. In three or four days Crosbie 
would be gone ; and tliis victoiy, if it were ever to be gained, must be 
gained in those three or four clays. And if there were to be no victory, 
tlun it would be only fair that Crosbie should be punished for his dupli- 
city, and that she should be avenged as far as any revenge might be in 
her power. Not that she meditated any deep revenge, or was prepared to 
feel any strong anger. She liked Crosbie as well as she had ever liked 
any man. She believed that he liked her also. Slie liad no concej>lion 
ol any very strong jiassion, but conceived that a married life was more 
pleasant than one of single bliss. She had no doubt that be bad promised 
to make Lily Dale bis wife, but so liail be previously pronusr‘d her, or 
marly so. It was a fair game, and slie W'ould win it if elie could. If she 
failed, slie would show her anger; but she would s1j»»w it in a mild, weak 
manner, — turning up her m^e at Lily beA.rr* (Vosbie’s face, nud saying 
littl(‘ tilings against Iiiinsc lf behind his baek. IIi r WTatli Wieild ru t carry 
lier niucli beyond that. 

‘•Now, sir, you may redeem the promise you made me wlien y<'U /ir'ft 
came here — or you may Id it alone.” So f^be F]»oke, and then slie turned 
l.er fare away fi om liim, (ru:'}!,'/ out Into the (laihiu*<?.s. 

“ Ah'xandriua ! ” be said. 

W\ !b fir 7 Cut yf»u have no r! ht to i*]K«ak to me in that ftyle. You 
know that you have no right to call me by my name in that way 1” 

** You mean that you insist np»Ti )our title?” 

*^AI1 ladies insist on wh.it you cad their title, from gentlemin, except 
under the jirixilegc ff gn;i!< r intimacy than you liave the right to claim. 
You did not call Miss Dale by lier Clirislian name till you had obtained 
pemiis.sion, I suppr-'^e ? ” 

‘‘ You used to let ino call you so.” 

“ Never 1 Once or twice, wlien you have done so, I have not forbidden 
it, as I should have done. Very well, fir, ns you hare notliing to tell me, 
1 will leave you. I must confess that I did not think you were sndi n 
^o^\ard.” And she prepared to go, gathering up the skirts of her habit, 
and taking up the whip wliich hud laid on the window-sill. 

iStuy a moment, Alexandrina,” lie said ; ** I am not happy, and you 
fch mid ir.t wiy words intended to make me more miserable.” 

“ And why are you unhappy 7** 

** Because I will tcH you instantly, if I may believe that I am 

telling you only, and not tbo whole hooiehold/' 
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Of course I shall not talk of it to others. Do you think that 1 
canpot keep a secret ? ” 

** It is because I have promised to mairy one woman, and because I 
love another. I have told you everything now ; and if you choose to eiiy 
again that I am fighting under false colours I will leave the castle before 
you can see me again.’* 

**Mr. Crosbie !” 

“ Now you know it all, and may imagine whether or no I am very 
hnj)py. I think you said it was time to dress ; — suppose we go ? *’ And 
without further speech the two went off to their separate rooms. 

Crosbie, as soon as he was alone in his chamber, sat himself down in 
hU aini-chair, iukI wont to >vork striving to make up his mind as to his 
future conduct. It must not be supposed that tlio declaration just made 
by him ha«l been produced srdely by his dilficiilty at the moment. The 
atmosphere of Courcy Castle had been at work upon him for the last 
week past. And everv word that he had hearxl, and every word that he 
bad spoken, had tended to deftroy all that was good ‘and true within him, 
and to aU tlin< ya** «(*irish and fal^t*. lie had stiid to himself a dozen 

tiima dnr’ntr tliat week that he nevia* could he happy with Lily Dale, and 
that he nevi r could inako her liapny. And thou he had used the old 
sophisti) in his eiidoavoui to teach himself that it was right to do that 
which he wi'-lied to do. Wr ild if not ho better for Lily that he should 
desert lier, than marry lier acain-«t the dictates of his own heart? And 
if lie really did not love her, would he not be committing a greater crime 
in inaiT}]ng her ih m in (h sorting her? lie confessed to hinipclf that he 
had been 'very wrong in allowing tlm outer woild to get such a hold upon 
him, that the love ('f a pure girl like Lily could not suiFice for his 
happiness. Ikit there w' is the f.^^t, and he found liimsclf unable to 
contend against it. If by any ansoliite self-sacrific^ lie could secure 
Lily’s well-being, bo would not licsitate for a moment But would it 
be well to wicrifjco her as well as himself? 

He had discussed the matter in this way within his own breast, till 
he had almost taught himself to believe that it was his duty to break off 
his engagement wdth Lily ; and he had also almo.st taught himself to 
believe that a marriage wdtli a daughter of the house of Courcy would 
satisfy his ambition and a'^.sist him in his battle with the world. That 
Lady Ale\andrina W'ould accept him he felt certain, if he could only 
induce her to forgive him for his sin in becoming engaged to Mia.s Dale. 
How very prone she would bo to forgiveness in this matter, he had not 
divined, having not as yet learned how easily such a woman can forgive 
such a sin, if the ultimate triumph be accorded to herself. 

And there W'as another reason which operated much with Crosbie, 
urging him on in his present mood and wislujs, though it should have 
given an exactly opposite impulse to his heart. He had hesitated as to 
marrying LUgr Dale at once, because of the smallness of his income* 
Now he ha^a prospect of considerable increase to that income* One of 
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the oommisaioners at his office had been promoted to some greater eom* 
misdonership, and it was understood by ererybody that the secretary at 
the G^eral Committee Office would be the new commissioner. As to that 
there was no doubt. But then the question had arisen as to the place of 
secretaiy. Crosbie had received two or three letters on the subject, and 
it seemed that the likeliliood of his obtaining this step in the world was 
by no means slight. It would increase his official income from seven 
hundred a year to twelve, and would place him altogether above the 
world. His friend, the present secretary, had written to him, assuring 
him that no other probable competitor was spoken of as being in the 
field against him. If such good fortune awaited him, would it not smooth 
any present difficulty wliich lay in the way of his marriage with Lily 
Dale? But, alas, he had not looked at the matter in that light ! Might 
not tlie countess help him to this preferment ? And if his destiny intended 
for him the good things of this world, — Becrt‘taryshij)s, commipsioncrsliips, 
chairmanships, and such like, would it not be well that he should struggle 
on in his upward path by such assistance as good connections might give 
him ? 

lie sat thinking over it all in his own room on that evening. He had 
written twice to Lily since his arrival at Courcy ('astlc. II is first letter 
has been given. His second was wiittcn much in the same tone ; though 
Lily, as she liad read it, liad unconsciously felt somewhat less satisfied 
than she had been with the first. Exprt's.sions of love were not wanting, 
but they were vague and without lieartiness. They savoured of insin- 
cerity, though there was nothing in the w'orda thcni.s(‘lv(*s to convict tlicm. 
Few liars can lie with the full roundnoss and self-Hufficiency of truth; and 
Crosbie, bad as he was, hud not yet become bad enongli to r* ach that 
perfection. He bad said nothing to Lily of the hopes of promt lion which 
had been opened to him ; but lie had again spoken of his own worldIiue.S8 
—acknowledging that lie received an unsatisfying satisfaction from the 
pomps and vanities of Courcy Castle. In fact he was paving die way for 
that which he had almost resolved that he would do, now he liatl told 
Lady Alexandrina that lie loved her ; and he was obliged to (xmfcfs to 
himself that the die wa.s cast. 

As he thought of all this, there was not wanting to him some 
of the satisfaction of an escape. Soon afler making that declaration 
of love at Allington he had begun to feci that in making it he had 
cut his throat. He liad endeavoured to persuade himself that he could 
live comfortably with his throat cut in ^nt way; and as long as Lily 
was with him he would believe that he could do so ; but as soon as 
ho was again alone he would agaiu accuse himself of suicide. This was 
his frame of mind even while he was yet at Allington, and his ideas on 
the subject had become stronger during his sojourn at Courcy. But the 
self-immolation had not been compleU^d, and he now began to think that 
he could save himselC I need hardly say that this was not all triumph to 
hinu Even had there been no material difficulty as to his desertion of 
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Lily — no uncle, cousin, and mother whose anger he must face, — no vision 
of a pale face, more eloquent of wrong in its silence than even uncle, 
cousin, and mother, with their indignant storm of words, — he was not 
altogetlier heartless. How should he tell all this to the girl who had 
loved him so well; who liad so loved him, that, as he himself felt, her 
love would fasliion all her future life either for weal or for woe ? “I am 
unworthy of her, and will tell her so,” he said to himseli. How many a 
false hound of a man has endeavoured to salve his own conscience by such 
mock humility ? But he acknowledged at this moment, as he rose from 
liis seat to dross himself, tlnJ the die was cast, and that it was open to 
)iim now' lo say what he ]>leasod to Lady Alexandrina. “ Others liave 
gone throuirli tin* wiine fire h(‘fore,” lie said to hini'.elf, as he walked 
downistair'j, “ and have come out scathless.*’ An 1 then he recalled to 
Inmf^olf the names of vaiious im n of high rejmte in the world who w'evo 
supposed to lja\e< )mmi.t«Ml in tlu ir younger days some such little mistake 
as tliat into wliieh lie h id been betrayed. 

In passing tlirougli the liali he ov< itook Lady Julia De Guest, and w’as 
in time t(> open hr her the door of tlie dtaw’ing-iooni. He tlieu lemcin- 
bered that she had come into the billiard-rooin at ono side, and had gone 
out at tlie other, wdule In -was standing with Alexandrina at the window, 
lie liad not, liow’ever, then thought miuh of Lady Julia; and as he now 
stood for lier to j'ass by liim thiough tlie door-w'uy, Im made to her some 
iiidifierent lemark. 

But Lady Julia was on some subjects a stern w'oman, and not wdtliout 
a certain timount of courage. In the last week she had seen what had 
been going on, and liad become mo»e and more angry. Thougli she had 
disowned any family connection witli Lily Dale, nevertheless she now felt 
for her sympathy and almost affection. Nearly every day she had repeated 
stiffly to the countess some incident of Crosbie’s courtshij) and engagement 
to Miss Dale, — speaking of it as with absolute knowdedge, as a thing 
settled at all points. This she had done to the countess alone, in the 
presence of the countess and Alexandrina, ani also before all the female 
guests of the castle. But what she had said w'as received simply with an 
incredulous smile. “ Dear rnc ! Lady Julia,” the countess liad replied at 
last, “I shall bei;in to think you aie in love w'ith Mr. Crosbie yourself; 
you harp so constantly on this affair of his. One w'ould think that 
young ladies in } our part of the world must find it very difficult to get 
liuslxinds, seeing that the succefw of one young lady is trumpeted so 
loudly.” For the moment. Lady Julia was silenced; but it was not 
easy to silence her altogether when she had a subject for speech near her 
heart. 

Almost all the Courcy world were assembled in the drawing-room 
as she now walked into the room with Crosblii at her heels. When she 
found herself near the crowd slie turned round, and addressed him in a 
voice more audible than that generally required for purposes of drawing- 
room conversation. “ Mr. Crosbie,” slie said, “ have you heard lately 
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from our dear fiicinl, Lily Dale ?” And slie looked him full in the face, 
in a manner more significant, probably, than even she had intended it to 
be. There was, at once, a general hush in the room, and all eyes were 
turned upon her and upon him. 

Crosbie instantly made an effort to bear the attack gallantly, blit he 
felt that he could not quite command his colour, or prevent a sudden 
drop of perspiration from showing itself upon hiS brow. ** I had a letter 
from AlJington yesterday,” lie said. “ I suppose you have heard of your 
brother's encounter with the bull ? ” 

“ The bull !” said Lady Julia. And it was instantly manifest to all 
that her attack had been foiled and her llarik turned. 

“Good gracious! Lady Julia, how very odd you are!” said the 
countess. 

“ But Avhat about the bull ?” asked tlio ITon. Ocora'^. 

“ It seems that the earl was knocked down in the middle of one of his 
own fields.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Alexandrina. And sundry other exclama- 
tions were made by all tlie assembled ladies. 

“Blithe ^\asn’t hurt,” said Croshio. “A yctiing man named Eaines 
Feciiis to have fallen from the sky and carried off the earl on hn 
back.” 

“ Ila, ha, ha, ha !” g^o^^kd the other carl, as he heard of the dis- 
comfiture of hi.s brothir peer. 

Lady Julia, h,.cl received licr own letters that day from Giust- 
wick, knew that nothing of importance had happened to her brother; but 
slie felt that slie foiled for that lime. 

“1 hope tliat tliero has not really been any accident,” said Mr. Gaze- 
bcc, ■with a voice ofgicat solicitude. 

“ My brother Avas quite Avell last night, thank you,” said she. And 
then the little gioups a.'alu formed themselves, and Lady Julia Avas kf I 
iJonc on the corner of a .-uia. 

“ Was that all an invention of yours, sir ? ” aaiJ Alexaudrina to 
Crosbie. 

“ Not quite. I did get a letter this morning from my friend Bernard 
Dale, — that old hairidan’s mpbeAv; and Lord De Gui*st has been Avorried 
by some of bis animals. I aa isli I had told her that his stupid old neck 
had been broken.” 

Fie, Mr. Crosbie ! ” 

“ Wliat business has she lo interfere Avltli mo ? ” 

“ But I mean to ask the same questiou that she asked, and you won’t 
put me oil' Avilh a cock-and-bull story like that.” But then, aa she AA-^as 
going to ask the question, dinner was urmounced. 

“ And is it tiue that Do Guest has been tossed by a bull ?” said the 
earl, as soon as the ladies Aveie gone, lie had spoken nothing during 
dinner except A\hat Avoids he had muttcied into the ear of Lady 
Duuibello. It Avaa aeldom that conversation had many charms for him in 
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his own house; but there was a Favour of pleasantry in the idea of Lord 
De Guest having been tossed, by which even he was tickled. 

Only knocked down, I believe,” said Crosbic. 

“ Ila, lia, h.i ! ” growled the carl ; then he filled his glass, and 
allowed some one else to pass the bottle. Pour man ! There was not 
much left to him now in the world which did amuse him. 

“I don’t see anythijig to laugh at,” said Planfagenet Palliscr, who 
Avas sitting at tlu* eail’fl right hand, o]>posite to Lord Dumbello. 

“ Don’t you ? ” said the earl. “ Ha, bn, ha ! ” 

“ ni be sliot if I do. From all 1 hear De Guest is an uncommon 
good fanner. And I don’t Fee the jokv of tossing a farmer nurely hecan^^e 
he's a nobleman also. Do jmu?” and he turned round to Mr. Gazebcc, 
who Avas sitting on tlie other sidt*. The <*ail Avas an carl, and was also 
Mr. Gazcb(‘e’s father-in-law. Mr. Pl.intagenet Palliser Avas the heir to a 
dukedom. Therefoie. Mr. Gazeboe merely simpered, and did not answer 
the (piestion put to him. Mr Pallis(T said nothing more about it, nor 
did the earl; and then the joke died away. 

l\Ir. Plantaeeiiel J^illisei* Avas ine Dukf» of Omnium’s liclr, — heir to 
that nobleman’s title and to bis (nfiniioiis wialib ; and, therefore, A\aFaman 
of mark in tlie aat iKl. If .>at in the House of (‘oinmons, of couire. He 
A\as about five-an<l-lvanty ycais (.f ag\ and wa , as ACt, unmarried. lie 
(lid lit t luint cr shoot (a k* r‘p a AU'dit, and had 1 '‘Cii heard to say that ho 
had neA'cr put a foo^ upon a lace-ceiirse in his life. lie dn ssed very 
quietly, never changl.ig the colour or foini vf his garments; and in society 
Avas (luict, reserved, and ver} c»ftcn silent. He A\as tall, slight, and not 
ill-looking; but more tlian this cannot be said for bis personal appeai- 
ance, — e\c(pi, indeed, tlii>, that no one eould mistake him for other than a 
gentleman. Willi his unele, the duke, he Avas on good terms; — that is to 
say, they had never (]uai'icll(*d. A acj v liberal alloAvaiu'e had been made 
to tlie iiepliew ; but tlie tA\o lelatiACS bad no tastes in common, and did 
not often meet. Once a year ^Ir. Palliser visited tlie duke at his great 
country se*»t for Iavo or three days, and usually dined AAutli him tv o or 
three times during the season in L(»ndon. Mr. Palliser sat lor a borough 
Avhlcli Av as absolutely under the duke's command; but had accepted his 
scat under the distinct undei standing that he Avas to take Avhatever part in 
liolitics miplit seem g(M»d to himself. Under those Avell-iinderstood arrange- 
ments, the duke and his luir showi'd to the AA'orld (piite a pattern of a 
hajipy faiiiily. “ So diill rent to the earl and Lord Porlock ! ” the people 
of Wert D.^isetsliire us( d to say. For the e.stat('s, both of the duke and of 
the carl, Averc situated in the AVf'stern division of that eomdy. 

Mr. Palliser Avas chiefly knoAvn to the Avorld as a rising politician. Wc 
may say that he had CA'ory thing at hi.s command, in the A\ay of pleasure, 
that the Avorld could offer him. He had Avealth, political, poAver, and the 
c(*itainty of attaining the highe.st rank among, perhap.s, tb« most brilliant 
nobility of the Avorld. He was courted by all avIio could get near enough 
to court him. It is hardly too much to say that he might have selected a 
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Lride from all that was most boantiful and best among English women. 
If he would baA'e bought race-horses, and have expended thousands on tlie 
turf, he would liave gratified his uncle by doing so. lie might have been 
the master of liounds, or the slaughterer of liecatombs of birds. But to 
none of these things would he devote himself. He had chosen to be a 
politician, and in that pursuit he laboured with a zeal and perseverance 
wliich would have made his fortune at any profession or in any trade. He 
was constant in committee-rooms up to the very middle of August. He Avas 
rarely absent from any debate of importance, and never from any im- 
portant division. Though he seldom spoke, he was ahvays ready to speak 
if his purpose required it. No man gave him credit fur any great genius; 
— few even considered that he could become eilh.er an orator or a mighty 
statesman. But the world said that he was a rising man, and oJ<l Ncbtor 
of* the Cabinet looked on him as one avIio wa)uld be able, at some liir 
future day, to come among them as a younger brother. Hitherto he had 
declined such interior otiices as had been ofleretl to him, biding his time 
carefully; and lie Avas as yot tied hand and neck to no party, though 
knoAA'n to be liberal in all his jKditieal tendeneifs. He Avas a great reader; 
— not taking up a l)Ook here, and another there, as chance brought bookh 
before him, but Avorkir g through an enormous ef)urMi of books, g(*t!'ng up 
the great subject of tin* Avorld’s lli^tory, — filling hirnsell full of facts,— I Inaigh 
perhaps not de^tined to acquire the pOAA’er of us>ing those facts other\Aise 
tlian as precedents. He stroA'e also diligently to become a linguist ; — not 
Avithout .success, as far as a competent understanding of various language.M. 
lie Avas a thin-mindt'd, plodding, resj»cctable man, Avilling to devote all his 
youth to Avork, in order that in old age he might be alloAved to sit ; inong 
the Councillors of the Stale. 

Ilitlnrto his name liad not been con]>kd by the AAOrld Avith that of any 
AA'oman Avliom he had bee n suj)posed to admire ; but latteily it had beei 
observed that he had ofUn beiii seen in the same room Avith Lady 
Dumbello. It ha<l liardly ana unted to more than this; but Avhen it Avas 
rem(‘niberecl Iiow iindemonstrati\x aatit the \ \yo per.sorm concerned, — liow 
little disposed Avas either of them to any .strong display of hs'ling, — even 
this AA'as thought matter to be nn*ntioned. He eertainly would .speak to 
her from time to time almost AAith an air of interest ; and Lady Duinl)ello, 
Avhen she saw that he Avas in tlie jeoni, Avould be obserATd to raise Ikt liearl 
A\ithsomc little .slioAv of life, and to look round as themgh there Avere .'.ome- 
thing there on Avhieh it miglit be worth lier Avhile to alloAv her eyes to 
re.st. Wlien .such innuendoes AA'ore abroad, no one Avould probably make 
more of them llian Lady De Courey. -Many, Avhen they heard that ^Ir. 
Palli^er Avas to be at the eastle, had expressed their Rurprisi* at luT success 
ill that quarter. Others, A\lien tliey learned that Lady Dumbello liad 
con.sented to become her guest, had also Avondered greatly. But Avlien it 
was ascertained tliat th(* two Averc to be there together, her good-natured 
friends liad acknoAvledged that hhe was a very clever woman. To have 
either Mr. Palliser or Lady Dumbello Avould Lave been a feather in her 
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cnp; but to succeed in getting both, by enabling each to know 
that tlic other would bo tb(‘ro, was indeed a triumph. As regards 
Lady Diiiiibello, however, llu* bargain was not fairly carried out; for, 
after all, Mr. Palliser came to Courcy Castle only tf»r two nights and a 
day, and during the whole of that day he was closeted with sundry large 
blue-book®!. As for Lady De Courcy, she did not care how he might be 
employed. Blue-books and Lady Dunibello were all the same to her. 
Mr. Palliser had been at Courcy C’astle, and neither enemy nor friend could 
deny the fact. 

This was ]jis second evening; and as he had promi'^cd to meet his 
constituents at Silverbridge at one r.M. on the following day, with the 
view of exj)laining to them liis own eondin't and the political position of 
tlie world in general ; and as lie was not to return from Silverbridge to 
('oiirey, Lady Dnmbello, if she mad(‘ any way at all, lnn‘^t take advantage 
of tlie short 'jh^am of smisliine uhieh the present hour aflbidcdhcr. No 
one, liowevei, eonhl say th.at she showed any active di^^position to mono- 
polize l\Ir. Palliser's atfention. AVIm n lie sauntered into the drawiiig- 
looin she was sitting, alon(‘, in a huge, low chair, made without arms, so 
as to admii the full e\j)aiision of Iier dress, Imt hollowed and round at 
tlie back, so as to aflbnl her the mppoit that wois necessary to her. She 
had barely siiokim time words since site had hit the dining-room, but 
the time had not passtsl lieavily with her. Lajly Julia had again attacked 
the coiinless about Lily Dale and Mr. (*rosbie, and Alexandrira, driven 
almost to lage, laid stalked off to the farther end of the room, not conceal- 
ing her special conctrii in tlie matter. 

“ How I do W'isli they were married and done with,” said the coun- 
tess; “and then w'c should hear no imm* about tliem.” 

All of wliieli ]>ady Dumlxdlo heard and urdc'rstood ; and in all of it 
she took a certain interest. She remembered such things, learning thereby 
who w’as who, and regulating lier own conduct by what slie l(‘arned. She 
was by no means idle at this or at other such times, going ihrougli, W'e 
niaysa), a considerable amount of really hard w'ork in her rnanmr of 
working. I'liere she liad sat speechless, unless when acknowledging oy a 
low' wold of as.sent some exiiression of llattery from tho. c around her. 
'riien the dfx.r opened, and when Mr. Palliser entered she raised her head, 
and tlie faint(‘st possible gleam of satislaction might liavc been discerned 
upon her h'atnres. But slie made no attempt to sp(‘ak to him ; and when, 
as he stood at tlie table, be took up a l>ook and remained thus standing 
for a (pun or of an lunir, she neither show’od nor felt any impatience. 
After that Lord Dumbello came in, and lie stood at the table without a 
book. Even then Lady Dumbello felt no impatience. 

Plantageiiet Palliser skimmed tlirough his little book, and probably 
learn(‘d something. When he put it down lie sipped a cup of tea, and 
remarked to Lady Dc Courcy that he believed it was only twelve miles 
to Silverbridge. 

“ I wish it was a hundred and Dvelve,” said the countess. 
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“ In that case I sliould be forced to start to-night,” said Mr. Palllaor. 

“ Then I wish it was a thousand and twelve,” said Lady De 
Coiircy. 

“ In that case* I should not have come at all,” said Mr. ralliser. lie 
did not mean to be uncivil, jiud had only stated a fact. 

The young men arc becoming absolute bears,” said the countess to 
her daughter Margaretta. 

lie had been in the room nearly an hour when he did at last find 
himself standing close to Lady Dumbello; — 010*40 to her, :inl without any 
o til IT very near neighbour. 

T should hardly have expccti*d to find you here,” be said. 

“ Nor I }ou,” she answered. 

“ Though, lor theinalter ot that, w^e aie both rear our o\\n homes.” 

“1 am not near mim*.” 

I meant riumslead ; your fath(*r*s jd.iee ” 

Yes ; that was my home once.” 

“ 1 \Yish 1 could slmw you my uncle’s place. The castle is very fine, 
and he has some good pictures.” 

So I liave Jicaid.” 

“ Do you stay here long I ’’ 

** Oh, no. I go to Clu'dhiro the day after b^inorrow. Lord Dum- 
bello is ahva}& there when the hunting begins.” 

“All, yis; of course. What a happy lellow be is : never any 
to do! Ilis constituents ne\er trouble him, I suppose ! ” 

“ T don't think they ever do, much.’’ 

After that ]\Ir. Palliser saunteied away nirain, and Lady Dumbello 
passed the n of the evening in silence. It i" to be liopul that they both 
were rewarded by that ten niinut<s of syin.patlu tic intereonrse for tin* 
inconvenience wliicli they had suffered in coming to C’ourcy Ca^^tle. 

But that which s( enis so innocent to us had been looked on in a 
diflerent ]i;_lit by tlie stern moralists of tiiat Iioum*. 

“By Jo^e!” .sii«l the Honourable George to Ins cou-in, jMr. Grevbam, 
“ I wonder how Dumbello likes it.” 

“ It seems to mo that Dumbello takes it very easil\ 

“ Thenj are some men wdio will t.ike an) thing ea-iii,” said (ieorge, 
W'ho, since his own marriage, had leaim*d to have a In ly horror of such 
wicked things. 

“ She’s beginning to come out a little,” said Lady Ckindldlom to Lady 
De Courcy, when the two old women found lliemsehes together over a 
fro in Bcune back sitting-room. “ Still waaters always run deep, you 
know.” 

“ I shouldn't at all wonder if she were to go off '\^lth him,” said Lady 
De Courcy. 

“ He’ll never be such a fool as that,” said Lady Clandidlcin. 

“ I believe men wall be fools emmgh for any tiling,” said Lady De Courcy. 
“ But, of course, if be did, it would coinc to nothing afterwards. 1 know 
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one ^^llo would not he sorry. If ever a man was tired of a woman, Lord 
Dumbollo is tired of her.” 

But in this, as in almost everything else, the wicked old woman 
spoke scandal. Lord Dumbello was slill proud of liis wife, and as fond of 
licr as a man can bo of a woman, whose fondness depends upon mere 
pride. 

There liad not been nmeh that was dangerous in the conversation 
between Mr. Pidli'^er and Lady Dumbello, but I cannot say the wiine 
fi.s to that whl<‘h ^\as going on at the same moment between Crosbie and 
Lady Alexandrina. She, as 1 have said, walked away in almost (»])en 
dudgeon whiai Lady Julia recommenced her attack about poor Lily, iior 
did she rclurn to the general circle during the evening. There Averc two 
large drawing-rooms at Coiircy Castle, joined together by a narrow link 
of a room, which might have been called a p.'issage, had it not been lighted 
by tw(‘ ^^ilKlo^^s eoiniiig down to the floor, carpeted as Avere the drawing- 
rooms, and warmed uith a sej^arate fireplace. Hither she betook herself, 
and was soon follow ed by her married sistei Amelia. 

“That woman almost drives ni(‘ mad,” aaid Alexandrina, as they stood 
together with their tt)es upon the Under. 

“ Bui, my dear, you of all people should nut allow yourself t(/ I)C driven 
mad on fucIi a subject.” 

“ That’s all V( well, Amelia.” 

“ The qui'stion is this, my dear, — wliai docs Mr. Crosbie mean 
to do ? ” 

“ Ilow should I know y' 

“ If you don't know, it will be .safer tv' snppc^se tliat ho is going to 
iiuiiry this jirl ; and in that case ’’ 

“ Well, Avhat in that ease? Arc ^ou going to be another Lady Julia / 
What do 1 carc about the giil 

“ I don’t buppose you carc much about the girl ; and if you care as 
little about Mr. t’rc'sbie, tlicre’s an end of it ; onl\ in that case, Alex- 
andrina ” 

‘ We’., what in that case?” 

“ You know I don’t w^ant to preach to you. Can’t you tell me at once 
vlu'ther you really like him ! You and I have ahvays been good frie inks.'’ 
And the married bister put her arm aflectionatcly round the waUt of hei 
■who 'wishjd to be married. 

“ I liUc him well enough.” 

“ And has he made any declaration to you 

“In a sort of a w^ay he has. Hark, here he is!” And Ciosbie, 
coming in from tlie larger room, joined the sisters at the fireplace. 

“We were driven away by the clack ol Lady Julia's tongue,” said th** 
elder. 

“ I never met such a -woman,” said Crosbie. 

“ There cannot well he many like her,” said Alexandnna. And after 
that they all stood silent for a miimto or two. Lqdy Amelia Gazebce was 
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considering whether or no she would do well to go and leave the two 
together. If it wore intended that Mr. Crosbie should marry her sister, 
it would certainly be well to give him an opportunity of expressing such 
a wish on his own part. But if Alexaiidrina was simply making a fool 
of herself, then it would be well for her to stay. “ I suppose she would 
rather I should go,” said the elder sister to herself ; and then, obeying the 
rule which should guide all our actions from one to another, she went 
back and joined the crowd. 

“ Will you come on into the other room?” said Crosbie. 

** 1 think Ave are yery well hero,” Alcxandrina replied. 

‘‘ But I wish to s])eak to you, — particularly,” said he. 

And cannot you si)eak here?” 

No. They Avill be passing backwards and forwards.” Lady Alex- 
andrina said nothing further, but led the way into the other large room. 
That also Avas lighted, and there Avere in it four or fiA'(‘ persons. Lady 
Rosina Avas reading a work on the inillenniurn, Avith a light to herself in 
one corner. Her brother John Avas asleep in an arrn-ehaii, and a young 
gentleman and lady Averc playing chess. There Avas, however, ample room 
for Crosbie and Alexandrina to take up a position apart. 

“And noAv, Mr. Cros])ie, Avhat have you got to say to me? But, 
first, I mean to repeat Lady Julia’s question, as I told you that I should 
do. — When did you hear last from Mi^^s Dale ?’^ 

“It is cruel in you to ask me such a question, after Avhat I have 
already told you. You know that I have given to Miss Dale a promise of 
marriage.” 

“ Very Avell, sir. I don’t see Avhy you should bring me in here to tell 
me ail} thing tliat is so publicly kiioAvn as that. With such a herald as 
Lady Julia it was quite unnecessary.” 

“ If you can only answer me in that tone I Avill make an end of it at 
once. When I told you of my engagement, I told you also that another 
Avonian p(;sses.sed iny heart. Am 1 wrong to suppose that you kncAv to 
whom I alluded ? ’ 

“ Indeed, I did not, Mr. Crosbie. I am no conjuror, and I liave not 
scrutinized you so closely as your friend Lady Julia.” 

“ It is you that I love. I am sure I need hardly wiy so noAv.” 

“Hardly, indeed, — considering that you are engaged to Miss Dale.” 

“ As to that I have, of course, to own that I have behaved foolishly ; — 
Avorse than foolislily, if you choose to say so. You cannot condemn me 
more absolutely than I condemn myself. But I have made up «ny mind 
as to one thing. I will not marry where I do not love.” Oh, if Lily 
could have heard him as he then spoke ! “It Avould be impossible for me 
to speak in terms too high of Miss Dale ; but I am quite sure that I could 
not make her happy as Imr husband.” 

“ Why did you not think of that before you asked her?” said Alcx- 
andrina. But there was very little of condemnation in her tone. 

“ I ought to have done so ; but it is hardly for you to blame me with 
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Beverit3\ IF.-id yon, 'when 'we "were last together in London — had you 
been less 

“ Less what ? ” 

“ Less dcliaiit," said Crosbie, “ all this might perhaps have been 
avoided.” 

Lady Alexandriiia coni 1 not r<*7iicTnber that she had been defiant; 
but, however, she let that pass. “ Oh, ye:> ; of course it was my fault.” 

“ J went down there to Allington with my heart ill at ease, and now* I 
have fallen into this trouble. I tell you all as it has happened. It is 
impossible that I should marry Miss Dale. It would be wicked in me to 
do so, seeing that my heart belongs altogether to another. I have told you 
who is that other ; and now may 1 hope for an answun' ? ” 

“An answer to what ?” 

“ Alexandrina, w'ill }ou be my wdfe?” 

If it had been her object to bring him to a point-blank declaration 
and ]»ro])osition of nnnriage, she hal certfiinl}^ achieved her object now. 
And she had that tru.st in her onn power of management and in her 
mother’s, that she did not fear l]» ii in accepting liini she would incur the 
risk of being served as he was Miving Lily Dale. She knew, her onii 
position and liis tf'o well for tliat. If she accepU‘d him she would in due 
eonrse of time b(*eome his wife, — let !Miss Dale and all her Iri cuds say what 
they might to the contrar\ . As to that head sh(‘ had no fear. But never- 
theless she did not accept him at once. Though she wished for the prize, 
luT woiuaifs nature* hindered her from le.king it wdicri it was offered to her. 

‘‘ Ilow long is it, Mr. Cro4)ie,” she said, “since you put the same 
cpiestioii to Miss Dale?’’ 

“ I have told you e\ '1*3 thing, Alexandrina, — as I promised that 1 
'VNOuId do. Jf 3011 intend to punish me for doing so ” 

“And I might ask another question. How long will it be before 3'ou 
]iut the same question to some other girl ?” 

He turned round as though to walk UAvay from her in anger; but 
when he iiad gone half the distance to the door he returned. 

“ By heaven !” lie said, find he sjioke somewhat roughly, too, “ I’ll 
have ail answer. You at any rate have nothing with which to reproach 
me. All that 1 have done wrong, 1 have done thiough you, or on your 
behalf. You have heard my proposjil. Do you intend to accept it ? ” 

“ 1 declare you startle me. If you demanded my money or my life, 
you could not be more imperious.” 

“ Ccitainly not more resolute in my determination.” 

“And if I decline the honour?” 

“ 1 shall think you the most fickle of your sex.” 

“ And if I w'erc to accept it ? ” 

“ I would swear that you were the best, the dearest, and the BW'oetest 
of women.” 

“ I would rather have your good opinion than your bad, certainly,” 
said Lady Alexandrina. And then it 'was understood by both of them 

22^5 
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that that affair was settled. "iVhenevor she was called on in fat urc to 
speak of Lily, slic always called her, that poor Miss Dale j” l)ut she 
never again spoke a word of reproach to her future lord about that little 
advenlui-e. I shall tell mamma, to-night,” she said to him, as she bade 
him good-night in some sequestered nook to v/hicli they had betaken 
thcmbelves. Lady Julia’s eye was again on them as they came out fiom 
the sequestered nook, but Al{‘xandrina no longer cared for Lady Julia. 

“ George, I cannot quite understand about that l^Ir. Palliser. Isn’t he 
to he a duke, and oughtn’t ho to be a lord now? ” This question was 
a'-ked by IHrs. George J')c Courey of her husband, when they found them- 
selves together in tlie seclusion of the nuptial chamber. 

“Yes; he'll be Duke of Omnium when the old fellow dies. T think 
he’s one of the slowest fellows I ever came across. He’ll take deuced 
good care of the property, though." 

“ But, George, do explain it to me. It is so stupid not to understand, 
and I am afraid of opening niy mouth for fear of bliindeiing.” 

Then keep your mouth shut, my dear. You'll learn all those soit of 
things ill time, and nobody notices it if you don’t say anything.” 

“ Yes, but George; — 1 don’t like to sit silent all the night. I’d sooner 
be up here with a novel if I can’t sp(‘ak about anything ” 

“ Look at Lady Duinhcllo. She doesn’t want to be always talking.’’ 

Lady Dumbcllo is very different from mo. But do loll mo, who is 
Mr, Palli.'^cr ?’’ 

“He’s the duke’s nephow. If he wore tho Juke’s son, he would bo 
the Marquis of Silverbridgo.” 

And will ho be plain Mister till his uncle dies ?’' 

“ Yes, a very plain IHistcv.” 

‘*'\Vhat a pity for him. But, George, — if 1 have a baby, and if he 
should be a boy, and if ” 

“ Oh, nonsense ; it will bo time enough to talk of that when he comes, 
I’m going to sleep.” 


CIIArTKPt XXIV. 

A ]Motiieii-in*Law and a Fatheh-in-Law. 

On the following morning Mr. Plantagcnet Palliser was off upon his 
political mission before breakiiist; — either that, or else some private comfort 
was afforded to Ijim in guise of solitary rolls and coffee. The public 
breakfast at Courey Castle wms going on at eleven o’clock, and at that 
hour Mr. Palliser was already closeted with tluj Mayor of Silverbridgo. 

*• I mu.st get off by tlie 3.45 train,” said Mr. Palliser. “ Who is 
there to speak after me ? ” 

“Well, I shall say a few words; and Growdy, — he’ll expect them 
to listen to him. Grow'dy has always stood very firm by hU grace, 
Mr. Palliser.” 
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** Mind wc are in the room eharp at one. And you can have a fly, for 
me to got awny to the station, ready in the yard. I won’t go a moment 
before I can help. I shall be jufct an hour and a half myself. No, thank 
you, I never take anj' wine in the morning.’* And I may here state that 
Mr. Palliscr did get awjiy by the 3.15 train, leaving Mr. Growdy still 
talking on the platform. Constituents must be treated with respect; 
but time has bcccme so scarce now'-a-days that that respect has to be 
meted out by the quarter of an hour with parsimonious care. 

In the meantime there was more leisuio at Courcy Castle. Neither 
the countess lua Lady Alexandrina canm down to breakfast, but their 
absence gave rise to no special remark. Breakfast at the castle was a 
morning meal at winch pc(»ple showed themselves, or did not show them- 
behes, as it pleased llum. Lady Julia was there, looking very glum, 
and C’rosbie was sitting next to his future sister-in-law Margar(‘tla, 
who alieady had ]>laced herself on terms of close aflection with him. 
As he finished hib tea falic whispered into his ear, Mr. Crosbic, if you 
could spare h vlf an hour, mamma would so like to sec you in her o\\ n 
room.’’ Crosbic declared Uiat hu ivould l)c delighted to wait upon her, 
and did in truth feel some gratitude in being welcomed as a son-in-law 
into the house. And yet he iclt also that he was l)cing caught, and that 
in ascending into the puvate domains of the countess he would be setting 
the seal uj)on lus own captivity. 

Nevertheless, he went with a Miiiling face and a light step, Lady 
]\rargaretta ushering him the ivay. ^Famuja,’’ said she; ‘‘ 1 have brought 
!Mr. Crosbic uj) to yon. 1 did not knoiv that you were here, Alexandrina, 
or I should luiie wiirned liim.” 

The countess and lur younge.st daughter had been breakfasting 
together in the elder lady’s bil ting-room, and were now seated in a very 
graceful and well-arranged deshabille. The tea-cups out of which they 
had been drinking were made of some elegant porcelain, the teapot and 
cream-jug were of eha’^cd silver and a*- delicate in their way. The 
remnant of food consisted of morsels of French roll which had not even 
been allowed to crumble themselves in a disorderly fashion, and of infini- 
tesimal pats of butter. If the morning meal of the two ladies had been 
ns unsubstantial as the appearance of the fragments indicated, it must 
be presumed that they intended to lunch early. The countess herself 
was arrayed in an elaborate inoruiug wrapper of figured silk, but the 
simple Alexandrina wore a plain white muslin peignoir, fastened with 
pink rib'jon. Her hair, ■which she usually carried in long rolls, now 
hung loose over her shoulders, and certainly added something to her stock 
of female charms. T'he countess got up as Ciosbie entered and greeted 
him with an open hand ; but Alexandrina kept her seat, and merely 
nodded at him a litflo welcome. “ I must run doivn again,” said Mar* 
garettn, “ or I shall have left Amelia with all the cares of the house 
upon her.” 

“ Alexandrina has told me all about it,” sai4 the epu^tess, with hur 
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sweetest smile; “and I Iiave given her my approval. I really do think 
you will suit each other veiy well.” 

“ I am very much obliged to you,” said Crosbic. “ I’m sure at any 
rate of this, — that slie will suit me very well.” 

“ Yes ; I think she will. She is a good sensible girl.” 

“Phsa, mamma; pray don’t go on in that Goody Twoshoes soit 
of way.” 

“ So you are, my dear. If you were not it would not be well for 
you to do as you are going to do. If you were giddy and harum- 
scarum, and devoted to rank and wealth and that sort of thing, it would 
not be well for you to marry a commoner without fortune. I’m sure 
Mr. Crosbie will 'excuse me for saying so much as that.” 

“ Of course I know,” said Crosbie, “ that I had no right to look 
so high.” 

“ Well ; we’ll say nothing more about it,” said the coiinUss. 

“ Pray don’t,” said Alexandriria. “ It sounds so like a sermon.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Crosbic,” said the countess, “ and let us have a little 
conversation. She shall sit by you, if you like it. Nonsense, Alexandriiia, 
— ^if he a^'ks it I ” 

“Don’t, mamma; — I mean to remain where I am.” 

“ Very well, my dear ; — then remain wduTO you are. Slie is a wiJAil 
girl, Mr. Crosbie as you will aiiy wdien you hear that she lias told me all 
that you told lier last night.” Ujxin hearing tliis, he chonged colour a litth*, 
but said notliing. “ She has told me,” eontinued the countess, “ about 
that young lady at Allington. Upon my 'word, Tm afraid you have been 
very naughty.” 

“ I have been fooILsh, Lady De Coiircy.” 

“ Of course ; I did not mean anything wor'^e than that. Yes, you 
have been foolish; — amusing your&elt in a thonghtlcss way, you know, 
and, perliap.s, a little piiined because a certain lady was not to be won so 
easily as your Itoyal Hidmess wished. Well, now, all that must be 
settled, you know, as quickly as possible. I don’t want to ask any 
indiscreet questions; but if the young lady has really been left wdth any 
idea that you meant anything, don’t }ou think you should undeceive her 
at once?” 

“ Of course he will, mamma.” 

“ Of course you will; and it will be a great comfort to Alexandiina 
to know that the matter is arranged. You hear what Lady Julia is 
saying almost every liour of her life. Now, of course, Alexandrina does 
not care what an old maid like Lady Julia may say; but it will be better 
f(»r all parties that the rumour should be put a stop to. If the carl were 

to hear it, he might, you know ” And the countess shook her 

head, thinking that slie could thus best indicate what the earl might do, if 
he were to take it into his head to do anything. 

Crosbie could not bring liimself to hold any very confidential inter- 
course with the countess about Lily ; but he gave a muttered assurance 
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tliat he should, as a matter of course, make known the truth to Miss Dale 
■with as little delay as j)ossible. He could not say exactly when he "would 
write, nor whether he would write to her or to her mother; but the thing 
should bo done immediately on his return to town. 

“ If it will make the matter easier, I will write to Mrs. Dale,’* said 
the countess. But to this scheme Mr. Crosbic objected very strongly. 

And then a lew words wore said about the earl. “ I will tell him this 
alleriioon,” said the countess ; and then you can see him to-morrow 
morning. 1 don’t suppose he will say very much, you know ; and perhaps 
he may think, — you won’t mind my saying ii, I’m sure, — that Alexandriiia 
might have dt)ne hotter. But I don’t believe that he’ll raise finy strong objec- 
tion. There will be something about settlements, and that sort of thing, 
of course.” Then the countess went jiway, and Alexandrina w^as left with 
luT lover for half an hour. When the half hour was over, he felt that he 
would have given all that he had in the world to have back the last four 
and twenty hours of his existence. But he had no hope. To jilt Lily 
Dale would, no doubt, be within his power, but he knew' that he could not 
jilt Lady Alexandrina De Courey. 

On the next morning at twelve o’cioek he had his interview with the 
father, and a very iinjiUasant inteiview it w^as. Ho was ushered into the 
eaiTs room, and found tlu' great peer standing on the rug, with his back 
to tlie fire, and his hands in liis breech( s’ pockets. 

So you mean to marry my daughter ? ” said he. “ Vm not very 
well, as you see; — I seldom am.” 

'I’liehe h<t words were spoken in answer to Crosbie’s greeting. 
Crosbic had held out his hand to the earl, and had carried his point so far 
that the carl had been iorced to take one of liis ow'n out of his pocket, 
and give it to his proposed son-iu-law'. 

“If )our lordship has no objection. I have, at any rate, her per- 
mission to ask fur youis.” 

“ 1 believe you have not any fortune, have you ! She’s got none; of 
course you know tliat ? ” 

“ I have a few thousand pounds, and I believe slie has as much.” 

“ About as much as will buy bread to keej) the tw'o of you from 
starving. It’s nothing to me. You can marry her if you like; only, 
look licre, I’ll have no nonsense. I’ve had an old woman in with me this 
morning,- -one of those that arc liere in the house, — telling me some story 
about some other girl that you have made a fool of. It’s nothing to me 
how much of that sort of thing you may have done, so that you do none 
of it here. But, — if you play any prank of that kind wHli me, you’ll find 
that you’ve made a mistake.” 

Crosbic hardly made any answer to this, but got himself out of the 
room as quickly as he could. 

“ You’d better talk to Gazebee about the trifle of money you’ve got,” 
said the earl. Then he dismissed tlio subject from his mind, and no 
doubt imagined that he bad fully done his duty by his daughter. 
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On the day after this, Croabie was to go. On the last afternoon, 
shortly before dinner, he was waylaid by Lady Julia, who had passed the 
day in preparing traps to catch him. 

“Mr. Crosbio,” she said, “let me have one word with you. Is this 
true?” 

“Lady Julia,” he said, “ I really do not know why you should inquire 
into niy private affairs.” 

“ Yes, sir, you do know; yon know well. That poor young lady 
who has no father and no brother, is my neighbour, and her friends avo 
iny friends. She is a friend of my own, and being an old woman, 1 have 
a 1 ight to speak for her. If this is true, Mr. Crosbie, you arc treating 
her like a villain.” 

“ Lady Julia, I really must decline to discuss tlic malttr Avith you.” 

“ ril tell ever} body Avliat a villain }ou aie; 1 A\ill, indeed;— a villain 
and a poor wciik silly fool. She Avas too good for you ; ihat\s what t-he 
was.” Crosbie, as Lady Julia Avas addressing to him the last Avords, 
hurried ujistairs aAvay from her, but her Iadyslii]>, standing on a landing- 
place, spoke up loudly, so that no Avord should be lost on her retreating 
enemy. 

“ positiA'cly mu'^t gtt rid of that Avoinan,*' the countess, wlio 
lieard it all, SJiid to Marparetta. “ >he is disturbing the house and dis- 
gracing hoiM*lf every day.” 

“ She wont to papa this morning, mamma.’’ 

“ She did not g* t mucli by ll»at moA^e,” salt] thv' e«)mit(‘xA. 

On the following morning Cio>bio returned to toAvn, l)Ut just before 
he left the castle he rcccised a third ktUr trom Lily P.ilc. “I lia^e 
been'rather dLsajqaiinted at not hearing tlii-. morning,” said Lily, “ lor 1 
thought the postman would have brought me a letter. But I know 
you‘11 be a better l)oy At hen yem get b.ick to London, and I Avoii’t seol i 
you. Seold you, indoed ! Ko; J’ll utter scold yiai, not though I 
shouldn’t he^ir lor a month,” 

He would have given all that he had in the Avorld, three times told, 
if he could have bh^tted out that Ai^it to Cnurey Castle from tliejasl 
facts of his existence. 
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Ti)V \i p ilh' do (* of la&t yoar 1 fnnid mysdf on ^oavd tlie Xlou'cna 
hUaininpf sl(n\ly (lo\\u tlio ri\c*r Ix'twcon St Louis and 

'^riio buat '\va^^ Init with a very difft^rent dcscrijition of 
I)as«4cncr(*rs to those who URually tiavel in peai'eful times. My fello\v- 
travellev^ oonsisted ]»rinel]ially <»l olliecrs and soldicis poing to tlie several 
post'* on tlu iivcr, or to rvinfore< the armies of General Grant 

or SIm nnan ; of tunh i.s and sudeis with contracts to supply those troops, 
or lio])nig to inak*' some mono} hy an illieil trallic in cotton. To thc'^e 
might he added a few })laiitt i nduniing fioni tlie North in doidit 
whether they would find tl.cir liou'^os standing and their plantations nn- 
w^asted by war; and aho two oi ihue di-puis(‘d Confederate olliecrs, who 
liad been to ’visit liicnils ‘.t bt. Loui-, and wc.e returning to join again 
the Conic clorute armic*^. Those', with a few laches in search of homes and 
relations from whieh the war had sc paratod them, made up the iiumbei* 
of my fcllow-]>assengers on l)c>aul the /lOurna. Every one soon knc*w' that 
1 'was an Kiiglishmnn, and therelbre a lit reci[>Ieut of their vaiious ideas 
on jeolilies. 'J liese generally inclined to the Confederate side*, for most of 
the employes on hoard fheso Mis^.i^^.s!])])! stcMiliers are “ Sectsh/’ and 
afford assistance to lliote who may he eiideavoming to evade tin' Feder.d 
regulations, d'hree times a day we ^cran)])U‘d fur our food, the passengers 
sitting clown hy detachments, the last lot consisting of the nigger servant h, 
who seemed hy lar the most cheeiy. Drinking at the bar, playing ]ioker 
(a game .it cards), and spitting, tilled up the remaindiT of the day as 
Ktiarcls the majoiity of tlic passengers. 

01* all rivers I have ever seen the Mississippi is the least interesting : 
the shores are Hat and thickly wx^oded ; the stream muddy, and continually 
winding round sandbanks. Fogs, at the time of year I speak of, are 
incessant, and they greatly dela}ed our course, as the snags, or large masses 
of timbci 'wdiicli encumber the sticain, render nii’vigation dangerous. We 
j)a.ssed thw famous i.sland No. 10, wdiere shot and shell, still lying about, 
evinced the struggle wdiicli had continued foi: so long a time last summer ; 
and the next du} w’c reached Memphis, whore 1 landed, as I considered I 
had a better chance of getting South fiom Memphis than from Ilelcua, 
the most southern port held by the Federala, 

Memphis had quite changed its usual aspect ; instead of bales of 
cotton, whieh iu ordinary years are piled along the banks of the Mississippi 
waiting shipment, warlike stores were being collected, preparatory to a 
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forward movement. A fortified camp occupied tlie southern portion of 
the town, and some particularly raw troops were being drilled or licked 
into shape. The fortifications had been thrown up by negroes, and were 
well made. Instead of vessels for trade, a few gunboats guarded the 
river, and llie ordinary passenger steamers had been turned into trans- 
port vessels. Sometimeg the Confederate irregular Iroops would erect 
a small battery, or bring a few field-guns to open on these steainera, from 
various bluffs on the river; but General Sherman, the Federal general 
ill command, gave out an order that for every vessel fired on, ten Con- 
federate families should be driven out of Memphis ; and 1 believe this 
order had the clfoct of putting a stop to the practice of firing on unarmed 
vessels, or course tlio inhabitants at Memphis were very althougii 

generally they were discreet enougli not to express their opinions. There 
is a pleasant society, but tlie to]»ies of eonveixition, and little* incidents 
wliich frequently occur, and aro jiassed by without much ii >tice, bespeak 
times of commotion. For instance, you would call on an ac([uaintance 

and would hear fliat the troo])s liad threati'ned to burn Mrs. ’s liouse 

bccaii.se a Secesli flag had been exhibited from the windows; (u- a lady 
would S‘*nd her servant wiili a message to her relations a few miles in the 
country, and tlie servant would return, saying he liad been robbed by guer- 
illas; then again the troops are too free and easy in their manners, strolling 
into gardens and killing and ajiproja-iating the chickens and pigs. Yet 
in the midst of all this, life goes on much as usual; the childrens schools 
are open, and the ordinary dome.stic arrangements continue in their usiuil 
course, excepting tliat in many instan *(*s the slaves liave run away and 
deserted their masters, b‘aviiig them in great straits. 1 was most kindly 
received by General Sherman, an officer of the oM legular army, and like 
all tlio.se officers, most ready to assist in any way an KngliMh officer. 1 liad 
some scruples in asking him for a pass to })roceed Routli, ns such a favour 
was never granted at Wasliington ; but directly he had ht*ard iny request, 
he said there wjis no difficulty, only before 1 went soutli I was to bce all he 
could show me at Mcinpliis ; lie placc-d a horse at my dispo.s;il, and directed 
his adjutant-general to jioint out eveiTthing that might be of interest. 

The out pickets were at no great distance from the town, and 
beyond them the country was said to be infested by gu<*rillus. I 
jjaid a visit to a brigadier-general, and was by liim taken to see a 
3(*giinent inspected. They drilled uncommonly well, and were a smart, 
active .set of men, but the mode of conducting the insjiection amused me. 
immensely, 1 called on tlic g<*neral, a fine boldier-like man, and wo 
mounted our liorse.s and galloped ta the ground. On parade wc found a 
Missouri regiment in s^piare, standing easy. So the general rode up 

to them, and said, “ Here’s Colonel eomc all tlie way from London 

to see you, because he hears you arc such a d d set of rascals.’* 

\Vlien the men licard this lliey hallooed, ** A speech, a speech 1 *’ but 
the genf*ral answered, “ You don’t suppose you fellows are worth a 
speech.” The drill then proceeded, and uncommonly well the meu 
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moved. After about half an hour the regiment was again formed into 
square ; and then tlie general, coining up to me, said, “ Now’s your time to 
give them a speech.” I was, as the Americans say, “ slightly stampeded” 
at this request, but tried to do my best, and flattered myself I had got 
through it rather well ; at the end of it, however, the general came up to 
me and said consolingly, *‘AV(‘l], I never knew a soldier worth a d — n 
who could make a speech.” Uj>on which we cantered off, the general 
turning round as he was going, to say, Mind, boys, you don’t steal no 
pigs this evening.” “ No, no, general,” was the reply, in full chorus. 

I fear tlu^re W'as some need of this caution, for the pigs had suffered 
much from this regiment. As we rode heme we met two soldiers more 
than slightly elevated with liquor. The gem ral turning to admonish them, 
said, “ Ah, boys, you've had too much to drink.” “ Guess we have, 
general,” was the ready answer, ('crtainly the w'hole method of con- 
ducting the in^'poctioii w^as slightly diflerent to what we are accustomed 
to in EurojK*, but I believe the general to be a good soldier, and very 
brave in action. 'L’liere are many thing's consequent on the state of 
society in America, and the rouirh organization of the volunteer force, 
which stiikes a European oflie( r as rather odd. I rememher some 
months previously to have been walking thrc'Ugh a Federal camp late in 
the evening. I was .stopped by a w iitry, and asked for the countersign. 
1 said I had not got it. ‘‘ Well,” said the sentry, “ then you can't go by; 

it’s Colonel S ’s orders.” I accordingly halted whilst the sentry 

called for the coiporal of the guard. By w^ay of saying something, I 

asked him, “ Who is Colomd S ? ” ‘‘ Well, sir,” said he, “ he’s the 

d cst fool in the whole army, and I was a thundering ass when I 

enlisted umhr him; ho keeps me a-tui up iking of roads from morning till 
night, and whenever I secs General M‘Clellan, I'll tell him.” Having thus 
given his opinion of his commanding officer, lie proceeded to call the 
corporal of the guard, but as no one answered, he guessed he had better 
call the officer ; still no one came, so he finally guessed I had better go 
past, which 1 did, accordingly. 

I was most anxious to set off as soon as possible for the South, so 
the following day 1 hired a conveyance to drive about ten miles to ller- 
naudo, whore it W'as said the Confederate pickets W'orc stationed. A lady 
and some other persons from Memphis formed the party. Our start 
was unpropitioua ; my luggage having gone off by itself on one road, 
leaving curselves, and some very largo boxes which ladies always travel 
with, to fie<l our way in a small one-horse conveyance for ten or twelve 
miles by another road. It appeared impossible for the liorse to move 
the load ; however, by dint of going slowly, the thing was done. We were 
stopped by the Federal pickets soon after leaving tlie towm, and during 
the delay 1 had an opportunity of seeing how the present of a bottle of 
si)irit3, or some such small gift, smoothed the way through the lines. After 
pas.<^ing the pretty environs of Memphis, and the comft liable houses or 
the merchants, we traversed a forest country, interspersed with planta-> 
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tiops and planters’ liouscs, the latter usually built on one pattern — square 
houses, with a large portico supported by pillars in front of th(‘m — whilst 
ill close vicinity almost invariably stand the cottages of the slaves. Tlie 
country round Memphis is famous for producing cotton, but this year tho 
cotton either stands unpicked in the fields, or the plant itself is removed 
fi>r the sake of corn, which has taken its place. ** Corn ’* in America 
invariably means Indian-corn. The cotton -presses still standing in tho 
centre of ihe cornfields attest their former crop. The forests are very 
beautiful; and any one wanting shooting now would find plenty of bears, 
deer, &c , on the banks ol the Mississippi and its tributaries ; lor not only 
is powder scarce, but the hunters are all gone to tlie wars. 

We jolted along, scarcely meeting any one; luckily the weather had been 
tolerably dry, and the roads were passable. Night came on, but no guerillas 
made their ayipearance ; and about seven o'clock we entered IJernando with- 
out encountcviiig the Confederate j»ickcts. We drove up to the small inn, 
which was almost full ; tlie landluid, on my asking lur a room, telling me 
he might poswblj' find me a bed. The bar was lull t>l’ rowdie**, soldiers 
on leave, guerillas, and travellers, all talking very loudly round a blazing 

fire, and bragging about liow th(‘y would whip tlio<e d Yankees. 

Ten miles had made a curious change in the sentiments and opinions one 
heard expressed; everything that was cn vijlt at Memphis wa^, of course 
wrong at Hernando. The Federals had a short time previously held 
possession of the town, and another advance by llicm was expected. 
People were busy sending their slaves into the interior, and many ol‘ 
tliem had run away to tlie Federals. Q'his we Ibund to our cobt, as tliere 
weie no servauts ; and one had even to black one’s own bools, bni'-lu'S 
bt ing considerately fuinialied by the landlord. Supjier w^s provided ior 
all the guests in a room at tlie back, corn bread and little rf>und hot cakes 
forming the staple food, with a decoction of rye to take tlie place of cofibi. 

About bedtime I recpicisted the Jandlord to show me my room, and i 
was accord inglj' u.sliered into an apartment where were. three beds; but: 
already five people occupied it : one, a j)«ciiliar]y dirty but civil gucrilhi, 
was bkeping in half the bed ullolti’d to me, 'lhit> was decidedly em- 
barras.^'iiig; liowever, the only thing left was to draw one’s chair to tho 
file, and make friends with one’s coinpauiuns, wliich is easily done in 
America. People have no foolish scruples about asking who you aie, 
and where you come I'roni ; and it is always best to answer good- 
humouredly. No one need take olfence at C|ucstioiis, which are not 
intended to be imjHiitiiient. Directly J was know'ii to be an Englisliman, 
the questions iusked almost everywhere in the South were put to nn*. 
lirst question: “Well, sir, Avh^t do you think of our peculiar iiiblitii- 
tiori ? ” This refers to bhivcry, and thereupon lolltnvs a discussion on 
that subject. Americans think Knglishmen form all their ideas oi 
slavery trom such books as Unde Toms Cabitij and argue against the 
fiiqqiohcd cruelty of it, at the same time talking of their slaves much 
in the same terms os an English farmer talks of his valuable beasts^ 
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But aL, how tired one becomes of the question ! The second inquiry 
is — “Why dou’t England help us?” Southcniers acknowledge that 
they began tho war on the false impression that England Avo^ld be 
forced to help them by want of cotton; and they arc proportionately 
disappointed that such has not been the case. Still, I must say that, 
how^evor strong the feelings may be on these or other subjects of argument, 
I never remember an American to have lost his temper in discussing 
them. They will never be offended if answered frankly, however 
unpleasant may bci the truth they are obliged to hear; but they cannot 
understand sarcasm, and do not like it. Well, sitting round the fire, 'we 
discussed the>e iinpcntant queslions nut' I my companions jiaired tliem- 
selves off into tlicir u''>])(‘ctive beds. I relented the cleane.st corner of the 
room — tliat is, tlie coiner that hud been least spat upon — and lay down 
on the door with my caii)ot-bag for a pillow, the last remark I hcaid being, 
“ Oh, ho is a Eritish Oilier, and ban sleep anywhere,'’ in answer to some 
queslinii as to how a m ni couM slccj) (»u a woodtm lloor. 

^^■e were fort iniato enougli to pioemv conveyance<, and started next 
luorning lor C\*ldwater, the lir^t station on the Jackson line of rail, the 
lail betWTcii (\)1 lwnt<*r and ^renqmi ^ having been bioken up. There W'orc 
several travelleis, and our vari<»us conveyances made quite a cavalcade: 
first came an old ci ach like a Loudon hackiny conch, then a spring waggon, 
on the top of which 1 sit, and, lastly, a pony cairiagc driven by a lady. 
The latter came to jjiic'f by running against a waggon driven by a nigger; 
however, of c<nii.-o ilie ladies a^^eited that it w’as all the fault of the black 
man, who was piojica'llomdly abided. \V e pa,sed lamilies of slaves going 
into tho interior, the master or overseer riding, the men w'alking, and their 
wives, eliildrcn, and household furnilnro carried in carts. Farther on, we 
overtook two or three ^waggons laden wdth army stores; a tall fino-looking 
Confederate soldier, in light grey uniform, being in charge of them. 

In many ca'»(\s there has been no op })t)rt unity to organize a proper 
sybtem of buppl}ing the army with clolliing, &c., therelore individual 
exertions have lu cn forced to supjdy the absenee C'f ofUcial management. 
For instance, when a company or regiment is in W'ant of clothing, a trusty 
man is d(‘taihed to the country and village from which tlie men have been 
laised, and soon eolh'cts by volunlaiy subscriptions supplies of all soits. 
Tlic carP( Is of the rooms are cy'*!! cut up into blankets ior the troops, and 
the ladies sjiend their time and wear out their fiiigc'rs in making clothing. 
In fact, tlie zeal for tho cause evinced by tho ladies of the South appears 
greater t ban that of the men, if such could be possible. Their whole mituro 
has become changed ; from binng accustomed to a life (»f luxury and 
idleness, dependent on their slav.s, they have become self-denying and 
hard-w'orking, and willing not only to give up their own time for the good 
of the country, but, without murmuring, to see their best and dearest 
friends and relations killed iu the war. 

To continue our journey, we rattled down an avvfully steep place, 
driving in and out, and even over trunks of trees, and found ourselves 
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oa the banks of the small stream or baj'ou of Ccjld water. Here a ferry- 
boat was ready to carry us across, and on the opposite side was the first 
Confederate picket we had encountered. It was a picturesque scene. 
The sombre forest all round ; the horses of the picket, ready saddled 
and bridled, tied up under the trees ; the men lounging about, not dressed 
in uniform, unless the brown cloth of the country, often in rags, can 
be termed iinifoim; their weapons ready at hand ; guns of various descrip- 
tions, from the old double-barrelled shot gun to the Enfield rirt(', loaning 
ngaiiiht the trees. A pi(’ce of canvas stretched across the branches of 
an ilex formed a tent for tlio olHcer in command, and altogether, tlie 
scene reminded one of the pictures of robber life. The creek or bayou 
f )rnied a line of defence, the intimate knowledge of the country acquired 
by residence in the vicinity giving tb»‘ (b fenders an advantage over 
an attacking force, wbicb iiunurical superiority could scarcely counttu*- 
balance. A few of the escort accompanied our party to tin* railw.ay 
sUition, where we found a tiain waiting to carry us on our journey. After 
a short delay unr luggage w.is discharged (»n the jdatforin, and as I stood 
in expectation that some one would put it into tlic carriage, the guard 
called out, ‘‘ Well, 1 gue.ss if you want that luggage put in, you’d better 
be smart about it, and hand it up.” 1 looked railier a.shanied of myselt for 
iny negligence, and of course did hand it up, learning at the same time 
tlie le.ssoii, that in the present state of sr)ci(‘ty in the South, if a man 
does not wait on himself, no one oKe will do it for him. Railway 
travelling, in fact, is not agreeable at the present moment. The cars are 
almost ^\orn out, and um tally dirty, being cbieHy used for the transport 
of troops; flic rails are scarcely in a fit state to ho travelled over, in con- 
sequence of the iron being nearly worn to pieces; the engines are often 
out of orch'r; and a.s to refr< shnir-nt stations^ a hungry man must depend 
on what he carrieb with him, for tliey don’t exist. Along the line I saw 
large quantities of cotton j)acked in t»ales, and piled ready for burning 
on the advance of the Federal trocips ; wliile here and there ashes told 
of other jules destroyed. Coldw'ater wuh the farthest point n'ached hy 
the Federal troops, and tlie station had been partially burnt by them. 

As the train proceeded, a ]H*cubarly gentlemanlike oHieer walked 
through the car.s to exainint' the various tra^'clKTa both verbally and from 
tli( ir papers, in order to guard against spies. I had brought no papers 
with me; liowever, 1 handed him a few' pri\atc letters I happened to have 
in my pocket, and, amongst them, iny old game-licence. That, I thought, 
would be the be.st proof of my identity that I could show. The provost- 
marshal turned it over, examined it, but could make nothing of it. I 
<‘Xj»l.uned what it was, when he burst into laughter, first at the idea of a 
man bringing a gamc-licence to America, and then at its being produced 
ill prfKif of loyalty. However, my papers were thought satisfactory, and 
llie subject of game-lieence.s afforded a topic for a long conversation. 

fbenada W'as our stopping place for the night, old familiar omnibuses 
being in w'aiting to carry the passengers to the inn, whicli w'aa as 
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crowded and aa bad as it conld be ; my modest request for a towel and 
a bit of soap created quite a commotion. Every one, however, was civil 
and ready to be of asaistance to an Englishman. About 2 a.m. 1 went olF 
by train to Abbeville, where it was said General Van Dorn’s head-quarters 
were. Early in the morning I arrived there : the station was crammed 
with stores for the troops, one of the first objects I saw being a Parrot 
gun, evidently captured from the Federals. General Van Dorn’s head- 
quarters were at a short distance from the station t he occupied a snuill 
house, liis staff living at another cottage close at hand. General Price’s 
quarters were in the vicinity, and the troops were bivouacked in the 
surrounding w'oods. It w'as expected that the Ecdcrals were about to 
advance, and great precantious were taken to prevent any communication 
being held with the ojiposite side : aa it was early when I arrived, I 
heard the stories of \ariv»us applicants lor pn-scs before the general made 
his ajipearance. Some men w'antid to go as far as Holly Springs or 
Corinth, to look atVer supplies th* \ had left there; others to visit rela- 
tions living Avitliiii the Federal lino; oth(‘rs, “ soldiers on leave,” to 
go homo to their friends. Confederate ofilcevs and men often visit 
friends living within tlie coimir} occupied by Iho Fedcrals, even as 
far as St. Louis: tin* strong secessionist feeling of the people assists 
their eoncealiii(‘iit. General Van Dorn w'as formerly in the old 
rniled Stales nnny, and is well known and ret<pectcd by many of his 
old brother ofiiceis on the opposite side. He is a small, wiry, but 
soldieilike man, and has acquired reputation during the present war by 
hi.s conduct in the fii'Ul. Ilis stall' received me very kindly. They 
w’crc a jianicnJarly gentlciimnlike M^t of felknvs. Few, if any, had 
served as Hold lets before Inis present war, but were planters or planters’ 
sons^ and were fighting w'ith the strongest feelings for the cause. It ^Yas 
not a question with them of gloiy or military fame; tlie question W'as 
mere existence as a nation ; liny hated the Northerners wdth the bitterest 
hatred, and w^uc resolved to sacrifice eveiy thing rather than give in. 
Still tlicie w\'iH no love for the w'ar; they all desired peace, but cnly on 
the terms of being allowed to remain a separate people. There was a 
more bnsinesa-like appearance in their arrangements than I had noticed 
in the Nmth(‘rn camps, less time frittered aw^ay in eoiivcrsation ; in fiict, 
they aj)iieared like men who whtc really engaged in a cause w'hicli called 
forth al' their energies. Tlie ofiieers wore dressed in grey, with silver 
lace, but, uniform w'as mneh disregarded ; in fact, anything like display 
WMs rather ridiculed. 'I’hcy were anxious for news from Europe, and 
especially as regarded the line of politics England and France were likely 
to take in the American question. Tluy w’ere ratlicr sore at the refusal 
of European Powers to recognize them as a nation, alleging that the South 
American republics had been recognized far more quickly. They acknow- 
ledged that, at the commencement of the war, they Inad looked too much 
for exterior assistance, but were now' resolved to trust to themselves. They 
spoke in terms of great praise of the devotion and gallantry of the privato 
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soldier, and had evidently complete confidence in their men. The general 
>\a3 obliged to ride out, and his escort, a soldierlike body of cavalry, 
accompanied him. The men sat ivell on their horses, and looked like 
soldiers. I ^\a3 also introduce! to General Price, who is much beloved 
and res])cctecl hy the troops. Unlike General Van Dorn, he had only 
become a soldier since the war. One of the ofliccra of tlie staff was a 
Scotchman, who had .settled in the West, a fine noble fellow, keen fir the 
cause ho was fighting in, Init yet stiong in his luve for Scotland. 

I left the camp in theeviuinLS a train full of sick and wounded soldiers 
took me as far as J.ickson, Misi>issippi. The dirt and dij-comforfc of railway 
tiavelling in the South cannot be described. One carriage is usually F(*t 
apart for ladies, and is slightly cleaner llian the others. This is quite 
necessary, as \\ounded and sick ^oJdii. in, im n relurniiig fiom fuiloin-li, <^c., 
are not the nha^ant companions for a long journey, especially wheu* 
the habit of chewing is iiiiivei.‘*al. I i (‘ached Jackson, tie* ca]»il<d of the 
State of Missis*'!] pi, the lolldwirg moining. TI'(‘ town pos^-essi s the usual 
features of State capitals, \iz., a large building for the meeting of par- 
liament, a gaol, the governor’s house, .M)me hot Js, and two or tliice wide 
streets. Few* tliops rcmaiiK d ojieii, and the prices oi the C(»mmorie<t articles 
'wci*e enormous. I paid half a dollar for a pi(‘ce of soap, and tw'o and a 
(piarter dullais for a toi llilmidi. The u«‘ual char;e at hoteds for the wor.‘'t 
concciva!)Ie accomm ilation is fu'e doIlaiN ])er diun. d'lK’^e jriices must, 
how’cver, be conshlend w'ith iclercncc to the \aliie of gold, wliiclr, at tlic 
time I speak of, was at 2'U) pieinium, 1(K) dollar- in gold being worth o3() in 
jjaper. As in tlie North, all sorts of imrney i-. in tirciilatioii, and it is veiy 
difliciilt to dil(ct Ibigeries. A lai*ge canij) had been establi;3hed Uvar 
Jaeksoii, t]*e sifuatii ii liaving been Mdccted lioin its ])eiiig a centi’al 
point for the railn.aU, wliicli Ijranched off to \jckbbuig, towaids Iscw 
Oilcans, Memp’ii', Mobile, tin* iioitli of (»M)igia, and to the lin s of 
rail wliich conmet witli fuchmn'.d Ahno^l all llm tioopa Jiad, lioww^r, 
been .‘^eiit to ainiiei tn the lion’i**r. d'he It(>l(‘l'> wire f|nit»’ full ; a 
l»ed in a crowd d I'min being all tlic nccoinniodation that could h(‘ 
e\'p<‘cfC'd. dl.r ( tii n < a day a bell lanr, tlie uook'. (J’ the diiiing-r<x>ni 
were throw*ii ojicn, aiid tl^' crowd pU'-lied and .struggled into their ]>Iaces 
ii'r meals. Any one ani\iijg laic got notliing t<» eat. Tlie company 
one meets on .such orca.sions is deeidedly mixed — geiui*als and private 
rich plantd-^ and inredianicH, niiugkd with nil .M>its of adventurers 
whicli the w*ar hj^ brought together, sit dow*n at the ranic taldcs. It was 
at St. Louis wliere 1 noticed iny oppcesite neighbour in great difficulties; 
he liad had a bxsin of thin soup givtn him, the Fpoon had been forgotlon, 
and he sat himself dow’n quietly to cat it with a knife — he evidently felt 
.Mam thing was WTong, but he had not sufTicient confulencc in himstlf to 
a.k for a sjioon. dhere are not as many fonigners in the Southern as in 
the Northern armies, there arc fwv or no Germans; of course, 

there inu^t be in every (piarrcl ; there are also some Englishmen and 
Bcveral Fiendi — or, rather, French crcolcb^who appear to imitate the 
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unitbrm and carriage of tlie troops of Old France, At Vicksburg^ 
commanding the working parties at the fortifications, I met an old officer 
of the army of Algeria ; we liad mutual acquaintances in that country, 
and talked over the campaigns of Pelissier. He had been witli the detach- 
ment under the command of that gen(*ral, whicli accomplibhed the feat of 
destroying an Arab tribe in a cavern, in the province of Oran. 

The men one falls in with in these sort of places are pleasant, good- 
humoured fellows ; oflen adventurers, such as Kingsley cleverly delineates 
in the hero of liis novel J'lro Years Ago — men who have been ruined 
over and over again, wdio have made f'rlunes and lost them in the 
diggings of California; who have bred cattle ni or hitched up teams 

to Cl OSS the Western prairies to the mines at Pike’s Peak ; in fact, who 
liave been knocking about in all places, and in all forts cf conditions 
They are always iv^ady for a drink, but will never drink alone, and will 
invariably lend a hel[iing hand to any one r< quiring it. In fact, the 
disorganized slate of Southern sociityhas developed some good traits of 
characler; men liave become miieb ’i-ss Bclfish, and arc ready to do many 
little kindnesses for each other ^^hlch are looked for in vain in more 
civilized countries. Ladits wl'(» formerly were brought up in luxury, and 
with the greatest care, jia^e been foiced by oiicumstanccs to lead much 
more independeni lives. They travel alone llnoivli the country, and are 
iiivaiiably treated liy evciy one with the gr<*att t respect. 

At Jackson W’crc plant frs from Louisiana wdio had left their homes 
to be pilia^'cd by the lioops under tlie command of Butler. One 
especially I remember : he W'as of an old French family, whoso ancestors 
had left France during the great Kevolulion, and had established them- 
selves in Louisiana; tliey liad aciiuircd gieat wealth, and had ornamented 
their lioubcs with statues from Europe (some executed by Cunova), these 
had been packed up and carried to the North by Federal officers. If any 
mail ever was bated by a nation. General Butler is that man. All sorts 
of storii. s ai'j told of him and of the troops under his command. It is said 
that some of tlio houses of the wealthiest of the increlnints of Now Orleans 
liave been appropriated by his officers, their furniture stolen, and even 
the die^ses ot their wives distributed among the lavourites of these officers. 
A lady nairatcd to me an incident that happened at her owm house: 
a Federal officer arrived to carry off her horses fc»r tlie use of the army ; 
among th» se was a small pony which belonged to her grandchild, a little 
boy, who * as standing near wdth tears in liia cye\s, feaiing the loss of his 
pony. The lady requested that the animal might be spared, as it was too 
small to be of any use for army purposes, and the poi^r child w'as so sorry 
to lose it *, but the officer replied, “ One of the cmuscs of this war is the 
manner in which you Southerners have pampered your vhildreny therefore 1 
shall remove the ponyf — which he did. There 'was a story current, that 
u short time previously a ball was to be given on board Il.M.’s gunboat 
which 'W'as lying off New Orleans, Gcneial Butler, having expressed a 
^Yish to see the vessel, came ou board whilst the preparations for the ball 
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were going on. The officer in command apologized to the general for not 
inviting him, sa^^ing that he could not do so, as if he (General Butler) 
came not a lady in New Orleans would accept an invitation. So much 
for Butler. There is a marked distinction in the manner in which the 
Southerners regard their enemies, and the terms in which General 
M‘CIelIan is spoken of are very dilTorent. They say he conducted war as 
a gentleman should do; and if, after peace is established, he should 
visit the South, he will be received wdth kindness, and treated as an 
honourable enemy ought to be. 

From Jackson I took the rail to Vicksburg, about four hours. Vigor- 
ous preparations were going on in expectation of a fresh attack. Tlic 
ollicors in command were confident of successfully defending the ])lacc, 
and were naturally proud of the last defence, when the town was attacked, 
towards the end of the summer, by two lleets from the Upper .and Lower 
Mississippi. As I stood near the to\Mi-hall on the highest point over- 
looking the great river, the attack and defence were described to me ; and 
as Vicksbuig has acquired fresh fame from tlie late repulses of General 
SJierman’s expedition, some description of its situation may not be out of 
place. At a short distance above the town the river makes one of those 
sharp bends so common in the Mississippi, leaving a narrow peninsula of 
low land in front of the town. The town stands on rather liigli bluffs on 
the left bank ol’ the river. The ground on the hind side is mueh lirokcn, 
is hilly and intersected \\ith ravines, wliil.^t id a little distance the forest 
extends for many miles. A short distance above tlie town the Vn/oo rivi r 
flows into tlie Mississippi. Advantage has been takt ii of tlie nature of the 
ground in preparing tlie defences, both cm the hind and liver fionl, and 
batteriefrhave been placed above l]u‘ town in order to command the upper 
reach of the river, otiicrs below the town to p»*i\ent the advain'e of vi'ssds 
from the lower Mississipjd, and also to cc-mmand the k»w point cf laud 
through which tli'‘ Fulcr.als endeav'onn <l last .^ammer to cut a canal. The 
forest which formerly covere 1 tlii.s ]>oint of land has been hvelled, in 
ordtr to affoid a clear iftr the guns of the defenders, and to prevent 

its giving shelt< r to ihr* guiib(iat-«, as wa.s the cast' .at the hist siege, when the 
gunboats and transports w'ere laid dose in sbore with tlieir masts covend 
wirh boughs, in order to resemble the foro.st- trees, and so conceal tliem- 
sclvcs from tlie enemy. But little damage w\as done to the town during 
the six weeks’ boinbardin» nt it auMained ; a few liouses and cliurches 
suff red, but only fifteen lives w'cro lost, most of the inhabitants having 
left the town previous to the bombardment. 

The work of throwing up forfifications at Vicksburg was busily going 
on, but the shoj*s were still ojvn, .and (iiristmas presents exhibited in tlie 
window's. Long lines of waggons, and great numbers of stores, were 
paa.Hing over the river on their way into tlie interior of Texas, in order 
that they might be out of reach (»f the Federals, should their armies 
succeed in occujiying the Statti of Mi.ssisftippi, I liad tlie pleasure of 
meeting some of General M'Grudcr a atafi’ at Vicksburg ; he (the 
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general) was on Ills way to a command in Texas. They spoke highly 
of his conduct in the Yorktown campaign, where he managed, on the 
first landing of the army of the Potomac, to hold in check far superior 
forces, with but from eleven to fifteen thousand men, until the army of 
General Johnston could arrive to occupy the lines of Yorktown. 

On the 27th of November, I left Jackson (having returned there from 
Vicksburg), and resolved to make my way to Mobile. Railway travelling 
is very uncertain on account of the bad order into which the rails have 
fallen ; and if a train breaks down between the stations, the travellers are 
in rather an awkward predicament, since they find themselves surrounded 
by a vast forest, without means of procming food. At some places the 
train is advertised to stop for refreshments ; bbt these simply consist 
of Indian- corn bread and eggs, pawed about and distributed at high prices 
by niggers. Between Meridian and Mobile (n whole day’s journey at the 
pace the train went) there were no signs even of niggers with food, and 
very grateful 1 felt for the gift of a sweet potato. In fact, the usual 
houses for refreshments have been closed, the people finding it a diffi- 
cult matter to obtain food for themselves. There is something mono- 
tonous, and yet striking, in the vast forests traversed by the rail. Usually 
the least fertile ground lias been chosen, through which the line is con- 
structed ; therefore a passenger fails to see the various rich iJantations 
which may be at no great distance off. Sometimes at the small stations, 
built often of logs, a primitive-looking carriage with rope-harness is seen ; 
but this is but seldom, for freight, rather than passengers, generally appears 
to be taken in at the smaller stations. 

Mobile, where I arrived on the 28th November, is a pretty pleasant- 
looking city, situated at tlic end of a bay about forty miles long. The 
business part of the town, together with the principal warehouses, shops, 
theatre, &c., are near the water ; the houses of the merchants, standing 
in tlieir separate gardens, are placed farther back. The climate is far 
warmer than that of Jackson ; oranges were growing in the open air, and the 
bright sun reminded one of summer. It was sad to see how desolate tlie 
town looked, though — the warehouses closed, scarcely any shipping in the 
harbour, the shops but poorly furnished with goods, save tnc book-sliops, 
where one might still purchase the old novels. The people of Mobile, 
however, are willing to endure any hardship rather than give in, and say 
they will bum the town, if necessary, rather than allow it to suffer a futo 
like that of New Orleans. The Southerners allow that the loss of New 
Orleans wrs a terrible blow to the Confederacy, and attribute it to neglect, 
either on the part of the Central Government or tlic local authorities. 
Some people even go so far as to say that the troops which defended the 
forts at the mouth of the Mississippi had been bought, and therefore 
permitted the Fedei-al vessels to pass them without opposition. They are 
still sanguine of holding the two strong places on the Mississippi, viz. 
Port Hudson and Vicksburg, and so keeping communication open with 
Texas, from which good cavalry and large supplies are furnished. 
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Whilst at Mobile, I had the pleasure of being introduced to Admiral 
Buchanan, who commanded the Merrmac in her combat with the Mcnitor. 
He was formerly an officer of the United States’ navy, but on the war 
breaking out he joined the Southern cause ; and having done good service 
in the James Kiver, received the naval command of Mobile. He was 
severely wounded in the battle between the Merrimac and Monitor, The 
failure of the Merrimac to run down the Monitor is accounted for by 
the fact tliat her ram was broken in her previous attack on the Congress. 

Admiral Buchanan kindly invited me to form one in an expedition 
down the bay to visit the Ovieio or Florida, lying abont fifteen miles 
from Mobile. It was a beautiful bright day when we left the quay, in 
a small river steamer, our party consisting of one of the generals in 
command, a few officers, and several of the ladies of Mobile. These, 
like their sisters elsewhere, are most zealons in the cause of the Con- 
federacy, and their zeal is shown not only in words, for they sacrifice 
many of their comforts, and, without murmuring, willingly put up with 
the serious inconvenience caused by the blockade. Gloves and ladies’ 
shoes are very scarce articlfs ; and it was said that one ship, which was 
endeavouring to nin the blockade laden with crinolines, was ruthlessly 
captured by the Federal cruisers. Can such barbarity be true 1 Still, 
somehow or other, ladies always contrive to dress nicely and look well, 
and the ladies of Mobile were no exception to the rule. We steamed 
through the winding and narrow channel which affords the only access to 
the actual port of Mobile, passing two or three iron- clad river steamers, 
either lying off the quay, or else on the stocks. We left to our right 
a battery on the shore, and arrived at a boom tlirown across the entrance 
of the fort, under fire of some newly constructed ff^rts on small islands, 
and of the shore batteries, which are concealed from view by thick 
forest. Through this intricate navigation, and under fire of these formid- 
able batteries, would the invading fleet have to approach Mobile, after 
having passed the forts which guard the entrance to the -harbour. The 
channel also, even at its deepest part, is but shallow, and only navigable 
for small vessels of war. There were only a very few fishing and coasting 
vessels to be seen. Sometimes small vessels contrive to nm the blockade, 
or to make their way along the coast to New Orleans, running the risk of 
being captured by the cruisers off Ship Island, the rendezvous of the 
Federal fleet. We found the Ovieio, under the command of Captain Maflit, 
lying at anchor about fifteen miles down the bay. She had been built at 
Glai^w, had inin out unarmed, and, trusting to her great speed, had, in 
broad daylight, passed through (he whole blockading equadron, and so 
entered Mobile. She was pursued for thirty miles, and received an 
almost incredible number of shots, some of the blockading vessels having 
approached close enough to fire into her with shrapnel. At Mobile she 
had taken in her armament and recruited her crew. She is armed with 
Blakely rifled guns on the main deck, is not iron-clad, and a Isfge pro- 
portion of her crew are Eng^shmen. When we arrived, she was mudendy 
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WAiting an opportunity of again paaBing tbrongh the blockatling squadron, 
and entering on her mifinion of destruction to Federal merchantmen. 

Every now and then, among all the changes which a new country, 
and especially this state of war, has produced among those who originally 
came from England, an Englishman still sees much that reminds him of 
liome. This is especially the case on Sunday, when the church, identical 
in its architecture with the London churches of the last century, the 
service the same .is that of the Church of England, excepting the change of 
a few words, and the numbers of well-dressed people flocking to church at 
eleven o’clock, almost make one fancy that one has suddenly returned to 
some pleasant country town in England. It was, however, melandioly to 
see in the church of Mobile the numbers of families in mourning, bespeak- 
ing the losses in the war ! The people at Mobile were most hospitable. 
Many had visited Europe, and looked forward to again doing so after this 
war has terminated, and when a market is again open for their cotton. 
The British consul, an old inhabitant of the place, endeavouied in every 
way to render my stay agreeable. 

From Mobile 1 took the steamer across the bay to the railway station 
of the line leading to Montgomery and Richmond. A young fellow ©u board 
spoke to me. He was a private in the Confederate cavalry, but was, by 
birth, a Northerner; .and his bi other was sewing on the opposite side ; 
his cousin, also, was a general in the Northern armies. Frequently men 
of good family and wealth are found in the ranks of the Confederate armies : 
for instance, a rich planter will raise a company, even arming and clothing 
it, and then, feeling that he lias no talent for military matters, will delegate 
the command of it to another, and take service in the ranks. 

But tlie officers of the old army complain that there is but little military 
spirit among the tioops. Tliey do not seek or appear to care for glory; 
and a soit of neighbourly feeling of each man to his comrade as coming 
from the same village is a species of substitute for the esprit de corps of 
regiments. They have the organization of armies ; but it is difficult to 
carry out discipline without injuring the very feeling that ensures them 
victory. It’ the details of discipline are too strictly insisted on, disgust 
ensues, and the men lose their keenness for the cause. There is no time 
to make them good regular troops ; therefore, latitude in discipline must 
be allowed, in order to keep them as good volunteers. They are better 
supplied than formerly with arms and military stores, but they have the 
wastefuhie'oS of undisciplined troops; and it is very difficult to make 
them carry their proper supplies of rations on the march, and to prevent 
them from wasting or consuming those supplies too quickly. 

It was a drizzling wet day when I left Mobile, and the great marsbes 

and swamps looked very dreary ; they afford shelter to alligaton ^who, 

however, only make their appearance in warm weather — and to other 
species of game with which Florida abounds. The line led ua through 
dreary forests of the live oak, the ilex, and other trees, covered with long 
pendants of moss ; and on leaving these we ^tered on almost endless ferestu 
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of pines, now and then passing Confederate pickets, the horses tied, rcadjr 
saddled and bridled, to the trees. At the culverts and bridges small parties 
of soldiers were usually stationed to guard diem, and prevent any sudden 
raid from the neighbouring Federal post of Pensacola being made for the 
purpose of destroying the rail. Little amusement is there to be found in a 
Southern railway car, as the passengers are not much given to conversa- 
tion ; and, in fact, the main portion of the travellers arc usually soldiers, 
going to, or returning from, their regiments. But it is rather amusing to 
sit for a short time in the car reserved for the niggers. They are a most 
lidiculousrace of beings, and always appear to be caricaturing themselves. 
No representation of their manners can be too ridiculous or extravagant 
for the reality. A nigger in the South is almost always addressed by the 
whites as uncle, especially if he be rather old. What this term has arisen 
from I cannot say. As we approached Montgomery, the country became 
more cultivated, and the forest receded; and towards evening wc readied 
tlie town, or rather the station, where omnibuses and flys were waiting to 
convey us to Montgomery. 

Montgomery is a well-built, nice town, with, as usual, the court-house, 
containing room for the sittings of the Senate and Congress of the State. 
Large Ijotels, filled to overflowing, received tlie passengers ; but as, for some 
reason, the morulug train of that day had not left Montgomery, there was 
very little accommodation for the new arrivals. Ailcr waitmg for a long 
time, a mattress on the floor of the hall was allotted to me, whilst around, 
on various mattresses, lay my fellow-travellers. Certainly tho accom- 
modation of Southern hotels is not at present first-ratc. 

We started again early next morning, the tiain awfully crowded, as 
two days’ jiasaengers had to be accommodated. I have a dim recollection 
of passing through the towns of Atalanta and Augusta, some time during 
the next two days and night, but they have left no impression on my 
memory. The cotton crops converted into corn-fields, the pine forests, 
and, as we approached Charleston, the ricc-fields, succeeded each other 
without leaving any mark on the mind. Sometimes the train stopped 
for refreshments, when, as before, we obtained hard-boiled eggs, corn 
bread, and sometimes pieces of chicken, fiom niggers who charged an 
enormous price for those delicacies. 

On the tliird day afler leaving Mobile, I reached Charleston, an older- 
looking town tlian one generally sees in the States, and perhaps rather more 
cheerful than Mobile, for there is still a slight appearance of business 
al>out it. A large, and even at this time a well-conducted liotcl re- 
ceived me ; — and to appreciate a good hotel, a journey of two or three 
days in a Southern railway is no bad preparation. The fire wliich 
devastated Charleston about a year ago has lefl terrible traces of its 
progress : it seems to have swept clean tlirough one of the best ports of 
the city ; and, owing to the war, wliich employed labour elsewhere, no steps 
to repair the damage have been taken. Still Charleston is a pleasant 
place, and the walk along the quays by the side of the bay is delightful ; 
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tlie houses, being built somewhat in the Italian style of architecture, and 
standing on the very edge of the waters of the bay, remind one of some of 
Claude Lorraine's sea pictures. 

However, warlike preparations appeared on all sides. Batteries had 
been erected along the quay ; a regiment was encamped in the public 
gardens ; iron-clad vessels were in course of preparation ; the forts at the 
entrance of the harbour were all armed ; and people spoke of a desperate 
defence, and of burning the town rather than allowing it to fall into the 
enemy's hands. General Beauregard's head-quarters were in the town. 

I had the pleasure of passing the evening in his company, and a remark- 
ably nice person and good officer he appeared to be. lie is a small, very 
intelligent-looking man, with remarkably bright dark eyes and rather 
grey hair; in fact, his appearance bespeaks a more southern descent than 
that of the Anglo-Saxon. He spoke confidently of being able successfully 
to defend the place. General Beauregard corroborated the curious facta 
(•ne heard respecting the bombardment of hbrt Sumpter. It is perfectly 
true that after a most severe bombardment, the fort replying vigorously, 
if surrendered, because untenable, and not one man of the garrison was 
either killed or wounded; whilst on the attacking side the casualties 
onlj amounted to three incT' sbghtly wounded. The fact that such was 
the case is almost unaccountable. 

The situation of Charleston on the point of land between the Ashley 
and Cooper rivers, and surrounded with forests and marshy country, 
renders it very strong on the Land side, whilst the forts at the entrance of 
the bay, it was hoped, would afford insurmountable obstacles to the 
Federal navy. As usual, they (the Federals) have lost their opportunity. 
At one time the town was scarcely defended, and a few resolute captains 
of ships might have forced a passage into the bay, and bombarded it. 
Now, however, deficiencies have been remedied, and an obstinate defence 
will be the result. Every day people expected Uie attack to take place; 
the large force which was under the command of General Banks threatened 
the whole southern coast, and each city supposed itself to be the object of 
menace. 

The rail to Wilmington was open, and as that was the shortest way 
to Bichmojd, 1 took the tiain, and reached Wilmington about one a.h., 
where a steam-ferry carried the passengers across the harbour. We were 
kept waiting in an awfully cold night, crowding round the doors of the 
railway cai * ; and as it was a case of first come first served, those who got 
in first secured a scat, whilst those who did not were forced to stand. 

The usual uncertainty attending Southern railway travelling prevented 
me from making any calculation as to the time of reaching Richmond. 
At Weldon we “ missed connection,” which means that the train had 
gone off without waiting for us, and we had the agreeable prospect of 
passing twenty-four hours at one of the most miserable places I ever 
saw. Even in peace time it has a bad name, and during the present 
state of things it has become ten times worse than before. Two dreary 
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bouses, dignified by the name of hotels, received the passengers. I was 
fortunate enongh to obtain a bed ; two soldiers of the Confederate army 
occupying the other bed in my room. We even procured the luxury of 
a fire, and, whilst sitting round it, my two corupanious discussed their 
campaigns, and, in doing so, described two battles at which 1 had been 
present on the opposite side. It was very amusing to hear their descrip- 
tions, especially that of one man, who gave me an account of his charging 
squares and performing otlier prodigies of valour, no such squares, to 
my certain knowledge, having existed. 1 did not tell them that 1 had 
seen the battles from another point of view. At Weldon there is an 
important bridge across a river, on which a guard was stationed, as it 
was supposed to be an object of attiick of the Fcdcrals, who occupied 
parts of the country lying in the vicinity near the coast. After our 
twenty-four hours' delay, a train arrived and carried us on to Peter- 
borough, a large well-built town, near the James liivcr. Omnibuses, 
driven by niggers, conveyed us through the town to the Richmond railway 
station, and on niy way 1 took the opportunity of asking the intelligent 
contraband " who was driving me, whether the Yankees had any gunboats 
on the James River. O yeth, luassa,” was the answer, “ them Yankees 
have got three thousand gimboats down there.” J’his awful j)iece of in- 
formation ought, of course, to have been forwarded to President Davis, if 
he had been in the same habit of acquiring information from intelligi'ni 
contrabands” as the other President. The train convey tnl me to Rich- 
mond, where I arrived about seven o'clock r.u., very glad to have accom- 
plished the long journey from Mobile. 

Of all the expeditions 1 have made, the ride I took out of Richmond 
to tlie scene of Uie old battle-fields of the Chickahoininy was to me the 
most curious. Six months previously, 1 had Ix^en encamped with the 
Federal army for a month, within four and a half miles of the city, and 
now I was about to visit the sanie localities iioiii the opposite side. To do 
this 1 hired a wretched horse — ^liorses are scarce articles at Richmond, — 
and started oiT alone to find my way to the Cliickalioniiny, feeling sun^ 
when once there of knowing every inch of the ground. Afier leaving 
the town, I passed the redoubts which encircle it— earthworks thrown up 
hastily during the war, — and found Uie guard stationed on the road ; 
however, my pass ensured me every civility, and 1 was put iu the right 
way of reaching Newbridge on the Cliickahominy. 

Very soon the country showed palpable signs of war — ienccs broken 
down and destroyed, houses byrnt— in short, a fertile country had 
become a waste. 1 looked in vain for the lines of earthworks which I was 
led to believe had i>reventcd the advance on Richmond of the Federal 
anny ; they did not exist ; a very small trencli and breastworks being 
the only signs of any fortification. Still 1 rode on, expecting to meet 
some traces of field-works, until I found myself among tlie well-remembered 
places facing the lieightH, from which I had often watched the Federal 
batteries play on the very ground I was riding over. There was the 
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house vliich I remembered served as a mark lor the Federal artillery ; 
there was the steep piece of road down which, through a telescope, 1 had 
watched the ConiMerate waggons hastening to avoid the fire. In fact, I 
almost seemed to have two separate existences, and imagined that I should 
see myself and former companions appear on the opposite heights. My 
ride was stopped by the bridge (called Newbridge) having been destroyed. 
Men were engaged in repairing it ; the muddy stream of the Chickahominy 
fiowing on, unconscious of having separated two vast armies, and played 
so considerable a part in a great struggle. 

Across the deserted fields, the Ibrmer stations of the Confederate 
pickets, I made my way ; then through the abandoned Federal camps and 
entrenchments, across the country, and tlirough the woods, and among 
tlie numerous graves of diusc who fell at Fairoaks and the seven days* 
battle, until I reached the redoubt, the scene of Hooker’s fight, where the 
last battle was fouglit with the object of advancing on Hichmond. The 
battles which succeeded it were for existence, not victory. The country 
was deserted ; a solitary sportsman looking for partridges was the only 
person I encountered. Where were all those I had known so intimately 
six months before ? Some were killed in tliose last disastrous battles ; 
most had left the army in disgust, or been driven from it by the puliticioiu} 
at Washington, 

I crossed the rail, and returned to Kichmond by the road which passes 
the Seven Pines, from which the battle of that name is called. Kichmond 
must be singularly changed from what it was t\\ o years ago — then a State 
capital as little known to fume as any other of the numerous capitals of 
the various States, now tlie centre of the Confederacy and the object 
for which vast armies are contending. It is a pleasant town on the 
left; bank of the James Kiver, whose winding course can be seen for 
many miles from one of the numerous hills on which it stands. 
There is still traffic in the streets ; the theatres are open ; ladies riding 
and driving (the latter usually in ambulances, instead of carriages) pass 
not unfrequently, and the whole town appears endeavouring under diffi- 
culties to keep up an appearance of peace and prosperity. When I 
was there, but few soldiers were to be seen in the streets ; they were 
concentrated in fi-ont of Fredericksburg, where a battle was daily 
expected. The crowded state of the hotels, filled witli officers, the 
appearancj every now and then of some rough-looking cavalry or artil- 
lery, the enormous hospitals which cover one of tlie hills overlooking the 
river, the iron-clads built and in course of building on that river — all 
told of war. Although great confidence was felt in General Lee and his 
army, yet a certain uneasiness existed as to the result of the approaching 
battle. In the event, however, of utter defeat, and tlie occupation by tlm 
Federals of Kichmond, tlie resolution had been formed to leave nothing 
but its ashes to receive the enemy. Commodore Pegrim, who formerly 
commanded the NoBhvillt^ was kind enough to show me tlic new Merrunac^ 
to which he had been appointed. She difTcrs slightly from her namesake. 
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and is armed with very large rifled guns made at the foundry at Rich* 
rnond,, She is destined to co-operate with the fort at Drury’s Bluff, in 
order to ensure the safety of Richmond from any attempt at attach which 
might be made from the James River. Two other iron-clads were in the 
course of construction, one built by contributions from the ladies of 
Richmond. On the land aide, a circle of bastioned field-works guard the 
town ; they are insignificant compared with the works round important 
European towns, but are as strong or stronger than the lines of York- 
town, which for so long a time held in check the Federal troops. 

It was an easy matter enough to get into Richmond, but quite the 
reverse to get out again, and so on to Wasliington. A llag-of- truce boat 
for exchange of prisoners frequently went down the James River, but no 
passengers were allowed on board; and in the present state of affairs, 
when any day might bring news of some great conflict, the authorities 
>v.crc chary about granting passes. Still they were very kind, and I 
was told I miglit make my way across the lines by what is called the 
Underground Railway. The officer in charge of the secret service 
furnished me with a pass in the event of my meeting any Confederate 
pickets, and directed me to make my way by rail to Culpepper Court- 
house, and then as best I could to Alexandria or Leesburg, from which 
places the journey to Washington was easy enough. However, he asked 
me at the same time to take charge of a lady and her two grandchildren, 
which, pleasant as their company might be,” would considerably add to 
my difficulties in traversing a country devastated by war. 

We started on a cold bright winter s morning, driving to the station, 
whcie, to begin with, all the luggage, including the ladies' big boxes, were 
nearly left behind. We arrived lute at the station ; the train would not wait, 
and the desperate nigger in charge, after trying to drive after it, ended by 
jumping out of the cart, and with myself running along the rails, with the 
luggage on our shoulders, which we just managed to shove up behind 
the last carriage, the train being in motion at the time. We crossed the 
Chickahoniiny, and reached Hanover Junction, the scene of a battle 
at wliich I liad been present six months before. 

Some persons in the train fancied they could hear guns in the dis- 
tance. Little did wc then think that the battle of Fredericksburg was 
being fought at that moment within a few miles of where wc were. At 
( Gordons ville, wc passed a depot of military stores and a train full of 
niggers, or contrabands, as they are called, who wore cheering lustily, 
and were, wc w'cre told, on their way to work on the fortifications at 
Richmond — poor fun, I should think, for them ; but they are unaccount- 
able beings, and always appear ready to laugh. 1 remember onco seeing 
a lot of niggers sitting round a house which was being slielled, and on 
my remarking to their master, who was looking very mournful, that he 
was being diot at, they went into fits of laughter. 

It was all plain sailing for us as far as Culpepper Court-house; but 
there wc came to a standstill. Ilow were the ladies and their big boxes 
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to be conveyed through a country where there were no horses or carriages ? 
For two days and a half I wandered through the town, looking over the 
palings and into the yards wherever there was a sign of a horse, mule, or 
even ox ; running after any cart that might make its appearance in the 
town ; routing up teamsters at all hours of the day or night ; but to 
no purpose. We were regularly fixed. At length I espied a cart bring- 
ing a load of women and baggage to the railway station. I ran up to the 
driver, nnd at once concluded a bargain with him to take the ladies and 
baggage to Warrington — 1 walking. 

The following day we were to start; but during the night the rain fell 
in torrents, and my friend the driver did not make his appearance until 
some hours after the appointed time. When he did arrive and saw the 
big boxes, he tried to shirk his bargain, but we kept him to it : to vent 
his displeasiu-e at this result he drove his waggon, containing the unlucky 
ladies, for some distance over the sleepers of die broken-up railway. 

Well, we started: the country showed many signs of recent battles. 
Over this very ground had General Pope advanced towards Itiehmond, 
and just beyond Culpepper he had met with his first repulse, ending in his 
disgraceful retreat to Washington. The fences were destroyed and burnt, 
the trees cut down, skeletons of d©/!d horses were lying about, whilst 
pieces of uniform and remains of old encampments marked out the burial- 
places of the dead, and tlie former residences of the living. These were 
the inevitable results of war. Much wanton damage did not appear to 
have been perpetrated, nor did the inhabitants of Culpepper accuse the 
Federal soldiers of misbehaviour. 

Virginian roads are not the best in wet weather, and we progressed very 
slowly : sometimes we plunged through deep mud, then we were obliged 
to drag away a great trunk of a tree placed as an obstruction across the 
road ; then we had to cross a river, where the water almost flowed into 
the cart. It was near one of these rivers that wc encountered the Con- 
federate pickets, a rough-looking set of horsemen. One, a Swiss, was 
disposed to make himself rather disagreeable, in order to obtain a bribe ; 
but fortunately an officer passed, who ordered him back to his post. 
There wat much that was pretty in the scenery : the country was thickly 
wooded and undulating, the fine range of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
bounding the view towards the north-west. We could only reach 
Jefferson, a small village, that evening, where a lady, residing in a 
comfortable house, was induced to receive us, and give us some supper 
and beds. A few of the neighbouring gentlemen called in in the evening, 
including the schoolmaster and clergyman — very agreeable, pleasant 
people. 

The next day we crossed the Rappahannock, where some houses 
sliowed, by their dilapidated appearance, signs of a bombardment. On 
the opposite bank, before the war, stood a large hotel and watering-place; 
now only the bare walls mark the place where formerly the Virginian 
gentry used to flock in the summer season ; it was said that the buildings 
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had been wantonly destroyed by the retreating Foderals. Snow was 
iaUiog as we entered Warrington, twenty-five miles from Culpepper, and 
little prospect did there appoar of our getting on. People would not let 
out their carts to go through the lines, fcr fear of being refused permission 
to return ; and our driver had engaged to take another traveller from 
Warrington, so he could not take the ladies and the big boxes any farther. 
I was hopelessly mooning through the streets, when a Confederate picket 
asked me for my pass. I gave it rather sulkily ; but directly they knew 
who I was, and what I wanted, they could not be too civil. They busied 
themselves to find a conveyance, and soon discovered a gentleman who 
had brought in a load of pork, and who, for a consideration, was willing, 
having sold his pork, to carry us, big boxes and all, to another gentleman’s 
house in the neighbourhood. This was a great relief to our minds. 

Several of the picket were in the room whore we dined, and wcjo 
talking of the capture of a Federal comniissariat ivaggoo, which 1 li.-iJ seen 
standing in the street. One of them, a mere boy, was saying how lie 
had shot and killed tiic driver, having been ordered to do so by his 
officer, as the driver hud resisted after being captured. He was a quiet, 
good-humoured country lad, but he talked of shooting the man in much 
tlic same terms as one talks of kilhug a dog, so great a change of feeling 
does war create. A few of tlie cavalry rode a portion of the wuy with 
us, and afterwards, wc beard, roused up a Federal cavalry picket near 
BuH’s Run, capturing several horses and shooting one man. We drove 
up to the gentleman’s house, and asked for food and shelter, saying we 
had come to sUy with him. Although we w'ere all perfect strangers, 

nothing could be kinder thou our reception, Mr. not only received uh 

most hospitably, but used all his endeavours to procure conveyance for 
UB to Alexandria. In fact, without his asHihtanco, I believe w'e should 
never have been able to accomplish our journey. He lent me a horse, and 
a friend of his acted us my guide. The ladies and small boxes — the big 
ones had to be left behind — were put into a light catt, and oiT wc started 
again. We had forty miles to make before j caching Alexandria. Our 
road lay through Gainsville, and over the old liattle-giound of Bulla Run. 
At the latter place, dead horses, fortunately frozen when we passed, were 
lying in great numbers ; shot and shell were strewed about ; the half-burnt 
chimney-staoks marked where houses harl formerly stood, and even, in 
some places, skeletons and bones of human beii^ appeared above the 
ground ; in fact, there were all the signs of great battles having been 
ibught on the ground over which we were passing. 

Close to the stream of Bull’s Run, on an eminence commanding a view 
of the surrounding country, wc encountered the first Federal picket. It 
was a party of cavalry, under change of a sergeant, patrolling the country. 
As we approached they drew their revolvers and unslung their carbines; 
and 1 was rather anxious lest they might take me and my fnend for Con* 
federate cavalry, knowing how lately they bad been roused up by them. 
It turned out, when wc came up to them, that they had done so, and were 
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only convinced of their mistake by our extremely peaceable appearance. 
They had been out during the night, were very cold, and had no desire of 
fighting that morning; and so were only too pleased to find we were 
quiet travellers, and not the black horse cavalry. In fact, they could not 
be too civil ; they took ua to the picket fire, reported our arrival to the 
officer in command, who forwarded us on, under escort, to his colonel. 
He (the colonel) was at Centreville, where the old field-works, thrown up 
by the Confederates afier the battle of Bull’s Run, were still standing. 
From thence an escort conducted ub to Fairfax Court-house, with orders 
to take us to the p-ovost-mardial. Nothing could exceed the civility of 
every ouo, from the colonel to th^ troopers of the e.scort; they, jioor 
fellows, were lieartily sick of the war, and wi4>hed they were back at their 
farms in Ohio. The provost-marshal having seen my permit, by meam 
of which 1 had passed the Federal lines at Memphis, was perfectly satisfied, 
and gave both myself and the ladies permission to proceed. IMy fiiorid 

took the horses back to Mr. s house, and I luckily found a sutler s 

cart, in which I made the journey to Alexandria. Large bodies £>f troops 
were bivouacked and encamped along the road, and all appeared to be 
what the Americans call “on die stampede” — I suppose in consequence of 
the attack lately made by the Confedorate cavaliy. Little did they think 
that the only forces opposed to them in that part of the countr}'' were two 
or three troops of irregular cavalry. 

About four o’clock I passed through tlie wcll-roxnembei*od forts round 
Alexandria, and the whole party arrived just in time to catch the steamer 
up the Potomac to Washington, which we reached about seven o’clock. 

Thus terminated my rapid two months’ travelling through the Con- 
federate States; and from all I have seen and heaid, I feel fully convinced 
that no danger will ever frighten, or bribes of jiowor induce, the States of 
the Confederacy to join again the Northern Union. They are unanimous; 
theie is no party feeling in the South ; they have confidence in their Presi- 
dent, their Government, and their generals; and in all these respects how 
great is the contrast they present to the States of the North I Their troops 
also have proved themselves victorious in almost every great action, and 
are fully capable of defensive warfare. What the future boundaries of 
the Confederates may be, no one can prophesy, or into how many distinct 
Governments the Union may be split up ; but never again will the 
Slave Slates consent to a reunion with the North; the hatred between 
the two countries (especially on tlie side of tlie Soutli) is too intense and 
is transmitted with increased bitterness from parents to children. It is a 
bitter pill for the AmericanB to swallow, and hard for them to admit that 
their Government hss j^ved a failure, and that the extent of dominion 
which gave them so much power is at an cad. 
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At a recent trial in a court of quarter sessions, a little girl being called 
as a witness, the prisoners counsel asked the chairman to ascertain 
whether she understood the nature of an oath. T^e chairman — as good- 
natured a squire as ever patted a little girl on the head^said, “ Well, 
my little girl, do you know what an oath means?” She simpered out, 
with the true Sunday-school beatitude of voice and manner, a set of indis- 
tinct phrases, of which the following reached the hearers* ears : “ Please, 
sir — say my catechism — go to the bad place when I die.” “ Nothing more 

required, I think, Mr. ?” said the chairman to the counsel; and 

the little lady told her story without further observation. 

Such scenes as this are not of very infrequent occurrence in courts of 
justice, and, like some of the other occurrences which take place there, 
they lead attentive observers to ask themselves several questions as to 
the nature of oaths, and the reasonableness of the use which is made of 
them, vrhich neither the little girl nor the paternal chairman would have 
foimd it altogether easy to answer. What is an oath ? What is the 
practical value of an oath ? How far aoes our own practice square with 
true principles on this subject ? 

An oath is usually defined ns **a calling God to witness;” but this is 
obviously a rhetorical phrase. Its defects are described by Jeremy Bentham, 
in language which, though not really profane, produces some of the efiects 
of profanity by its picturesque and passionate vigour. The common theory, 
he says, ascribes to man a power over his Maker. It places the Almighty 
in the station of a slierifT s ofHcer ; it places him under the command of 
every justice of the peace.” . . . The notion which represents the 
common ceremony of an oath as entailing, and without recovery, guilt, with 
its inseparable appurtenance — future punishment — on th^ violators of it ; 
and this independently of, and over and above whatever may be attached 
to the occasion ; leaves to Divine Omnipotence no alternative. Bailiff 
to and under the human magistrate, the Divine Functionary has given 
bond for the execution — the constant, and punctual, and sure execution— 
of whatever writ shall be sent from *the court below to the court above ; 
for when the idea is so self-contradictory, language is at a loss how to 
phrase it.” Startling os this language may Bound, it is no doubt justified 
by any theory which ascribes to oaths some specific characteristic distinct 
from those which attach to all other assertions. A man would find it 
very hard to answer Bentham's argument, who maintained that there was 
some tcature common to the conduct of the false witness, who attempts 
to take away the life of an innocent man by falsely accusing him of parri- 
cide ; and that of every Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, who after 
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swearing to obey the old statutes, omitted on certain occasions to talk 
Latin ; but which was not to bo found in the conduct of a Quaker, 
who made a false affirmation to precisely the same effect as the supposed 
testimony of the peijured witness. On the other hand, Bentham’s objec- 
tion would not apply to a person who considered an oath merely as a 
prayer — a prayer to God to afflict and injure the supplicant if he failed to 
speak the truth, or to keep his word in relation to some given subject- 
matter. Such a person, however, must agree in Bentham’s conclusion 
that an oath is no more than a very solemn vray of giving emphasis to an 
assertion, and of pledging the credit of the speaker to his sincerity in 
making it ; and this may be implied by the circumstances where the 
form is absent, as in the case of the Quaker witness, or may be so 
qualified by circumstances as to be of little practical effect, though the 
form is unhappily and wrongly present, as in the case of swearing to the 
college statutes. This view of the subject is in itself the most reverent, 
and it is also the one which in all probability is held by the great 
majority of persons who are in the habit of reflecting with any accifracy 
on the language which they habitually use. The notion that the prayer, 
and not the falsehood, is the iiTiportant thing — that the Deity regards not 
the immorality of the transaction, but the personal afiront implied in 
asking him to testify to what is false — is a notion fitter for a heathen than 
a Christian, and is probably a remnant of heathen superstition. All 
experience shows that, in point of fact, this is so. Savage nations and 
uneducated classes place the greatest distinctive value on an oath, and 
lay the greatest stress on the difference between lying and perjury. It is 
said that in one of our Chinese establishments, if a Chinese witness is 
wanted really to tell the truth, he has to be taken to a remote temple, supposed 
to be inhabited by a god who has views as to perjury peculiar to himself, 
and is particularly severe on those who take a liberty with him on the sub- 
ject. It is supposed that something dreadful will happen to a man who is 
BO audacious as to go through certain prescribed formulas before his image 
with a dishonest intent. So tremendous is the anger of this mysterious power 
supposed to be tbat there is a general feeling that witnesses ought not to 
be required to swear by him unless some special necessity for having true 
evidence exists. To put a man under such a sanction is felt to be taking 
a mean advanuige. This 6uj)crstition is almost universal, and clings closer 
to all of us thiin we are aware, though it is strongest in the most ignorant, 
ill-instructed, and wicked. There are few stranger or darker comers 
of human experience than those which relate to this subject. No classes 
of men dread an oath; more than the most abandoned vagrants and 
criminals. It has been ollen remarked that unlawful associations such 
as those which were for many years the curse of Ireland lay particular 
stress upon oaths. The same is true of gangs of criminals. In his earliest 
and one of his most powerful novels, Sir E. Lytton introduces, with 
much justice and great dramatic effect, a scene in which a profes- 
sional robber swears to secresy as to other matters a murderer who is 
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about to betray liis associate. ‘^1 tliinky" says the ruffian wbo adiuitiisters 
the oath, “ the Devil himsolf would not break that oath.’* The gipsies 
have oaths which terrify them, and ignorant and utterly mendacious 
members of the lowest class of Irish will often shrink from perjuring 
themselves on a particular relic, or will imagine that they avoid the 
penalty of their crime by kissing their thumbs, instead of kissing the 
cross on the Testament. 

This, no doubt, is the extreme and consistent view of perjury, as 
something generically diftcrent from other forms of emphatic and delibe- 
rate falsehood. The fact that such a view is entertained by the very off- 
scourings of mankind is sometimes treated by persons who write or think 
on the subject as proof that there really is such a generic difference. 
Would these people, it is sidd, dread peijury much and falsehood so 
little if they were substantially the same things ? and can anything short 
of tlie irresistible power of truth compel those who have broken through 
all the restraints of human law, and all tlie checks of conscience, to 
tremble before a ceremony which in reality adds nothing to their guilt? 
One answer to this is, tlxat it is impossible to undeirate the value of the 
opinions of men of this kind upon any subject. No doubt upon certain 
points their feelings are keen, but the inferences which they draw from 
diem are simply worthless. Their clouded uunds and guilty coDscicntx*s 
combine to possess them with a notion of their Maker, than wliicli nothing 
more false, scandalous, and horrible can be imagined. They form to 
themselves a conception of a iiairow, limited being, as capricious and 
moody as themselves, capable of being flattered and bribed on the one 
Jiaud, and piqued on the other, keenly alive to auyUiiiig like a breach ( f 
etiquette, and comparatively indifferent to a breach of morality. It ^ 
from this pakiy and heathenish state of feeling that they infer tliat it is in 
their own power to ajiportion tlieir Maker’s judgment in particular cases; 
that by the Use of particular ceremonies they can compel the infliction oi 
a particular jmiiishment for a particular falsehood, and so provide 
security as between themselves lor truth and honour after tliey have flung 
to t^e wind the securities already jirovided lor diem by the order of 
Trovidence. No sight is more hateful, and very few are more instructive, 
than that of men steeped in crime and utterly unworthy of the faintest 
confldeiioe on any subject whatever, struggling to make tbemsedves an 
artiflcial charactei’ for a pirticular purpose by the help of eesentially 
blasphemous imprecations. Whether, in point of fact, such oaths really do 
eil’ect their purpose, is a curious questiem on which it would be instructive 
to hear trustworthy evidence ; but even if they do, the fact would prove, 
nut that there really is any specific difference between perjujry and false- 
hood, but that the most degraded part of the human race are Jed to think 
so by reason of their degradation, and by reason of the base views which 
it suggests to them on tbe most important of all subjects. 

These views os to the nature of oaths do not show they 09ght not 
to be administered. They show only what is their true nature and 
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pm-port. When a reasonable man takes an oath to speak the truth, he 
expresRly promises to do so to all the parties concerned, and by the form 
in which he makes this promise he records his own conviction that there 
is a God who imposes on him and all mankind in general— and on him 
specifically on that particular occasioD — the duty of speaking tlie ti ulh, 
and liability to punishment according to the circumstances of the case, in 
case of failure ; and he further expressly states his own submission to and 
acquiescence in this state of things. No don]>t it is quite true that all this 
is BO, whether the person swearing &a3^8 it <»r not. It is as true of a 
Quaker, who only affirms, as of members of otlier denoini nations who 
Rwcar; and whether tlie person .swearing says the words or not — wffi(*tlu-r, 
by a verbal address to the Almighty, he expresses his submission to, and 
acquiescence in, this eonstitution of things or not, hie position is precisely 
the same. It i«, however, no less tiue that tlie solemn expression of 
language lias deep iniiiortance. It has the stronge-t possible effect upon 
parts of our nature whicli are quite as characteristic ol‘ human crtiatures 
as such, as any others, and which no one can afford tt> underratc~thc 
imaginalion, namely, and the menlOl3^ It is by means uiiooinmnn to 
write and speak as if the inin2:inatioii little belter than a weakness, 
and was not fit to be trusted or euiployed in the serious business of life. 
It iS, ill faot, tt'A!, of the most important parts of our nature. ISo one can 
do anything at all unless he has in his mind an image of the thing to he 
done, and unless he applies to his iinagiuatiou appropriate stimulaiita 
on necessary occasions, he will bo very apt to forget what it most concernB 
him to remember. We all know what would happen if a man were 
pystematically to repress all those outward signs of courtesy and goodwill 
by which he is constantly impressed with the truth that his neighbours 
have feelings like himself, and that it is his place to conciliate and soothe 
them. Hence the soloiiiu recalling to a man of the obligation of truth, 
and of the ultimate sanction of moral obligations in general, is matter of 
real and high importance, and would still be matter of high importance 
even if some of the associations and superstitions connected with it w'cre 
by degrees to die away. 

Such being the nature of an oath, what is its importance in practice ? 
Whatever the theory may bo, do oaths, in point of fact, impose a great 
restraint on mankind and furnish any considerable guarantee for the 
objects which they are generally supposed to secure ? Several eminent 
men have used language on this point which experience appears hardly to 
justify. Tillotaon, for instance, whoso name it is impossible to mention 
without an expression of regret, on reflecting what the pulpit was 
180 years ago, and what it is, and might, and ought to be, at the present 
day — Tillotaon observes that “ the use, and even necessity, of oaths is so 
great that human society can very hardly, if at all, subsist long without 
them. Government would many times be very insecure, and for the Suthful 
discharge of offices of great tanst, in which the welfare of the public is 
nearly concerned, it is u 6 t possible to find any security equal to that of 
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an oath And iivhere men's estates or lives are concernedi 

no evidence but what is assured by an oath will be thought sufficient to 
decide the matter so as to give full and general satisfaction to mankind.’ 
So in the trial of Williams, for publbhing Paine's Age of Reason^ Lord 
Erskine, as counsel for the Crown, treated oaths as ** the foundation of 
all our laws and the sanction of all justice.” He said : — What gives 
our court its jurisdiction 7 what but the oath which his lord^ip, as 
well as yourselves (the jury), have sworn upon the Gospel to fulfil?” 
From tills he argued that the jurisdiction of the court being founded on an 
oath, and the oath being sworn on the New Testament, attacks on the 
Bible were “attacks on the very foundations of the court’s jurisdiction.” 

What amount of truth is there in general assertions like these ? They 
are founded upon, and indeed assume, the well-known division of oaths 
into promissory and assertoi-y oaths — those which bind a man to do some- 
thing, and those which bind him to speak the truth ; and it is remarkable 
that both Tillotson and Lord Erskine lay great stress on promissory oaths ; 
indeed, they assign to them the most conspicuous place in their statements 
of the importance of an oath. You can have no other security, says 
Tillotson, for the performance of the duties of offices of high importance 
to the public. The jurisdiction of courts of justice is entirely based upon 
these, says Erskine ; that is, in the absence of an oath } ou have no security 
for the integrity of judges or juries. No doubt the common practice of 
mankind favours this opinion. To say nothing of the importance which 
was attached to oaths in heathen times, and especially by the Homans, 
there can be no question that in Christian Europe they have played a 
most conspicuous part in the economy of all nations. So high was the 
common estimate of the importance of oaths, that people seem to have 
thought that it was impossible to put too much trust in them. In the 
earlier and ruder periods of our history oaths were used on every con- 
ceivable occasion. Not only was everybody sworn to perforin every duty 
with which he was trusted, but oaths were imposed upon the members of 
almost all corporations in perpetual succession. Kings considered it a 
matter of serious importance to obtain oaths of allegiance, and were them- 
selves considered to give great security to their subjects by their coronation 
oath. As political and religious divisions began to grow rife the unhappy 
expedient of test oaths suggested itself, and rival parties excluded eacli 
other's adherents from power hy contrivances identical in principle with 
the Japanese test of trampling on the cross. Perhaps it would not be 
altogether improper to say that the principal classes of promissory oaths 
have been oaths of office and corporation, oaths of allegiance and test 
oaths. In estimating their practical importance, somewhat different con« 
siderations apply to these different classes. Oaths of offices and of corpo- 
rations have, as a general rule, been almost totally disregarded — corpora- 
tion oaths in particular. Till very recently the members of the foundations 
of the colleges at each university used for the most part to swear to 
obsq^ve the statutes, many of which were puerile or perfectly unsuited to 
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the times in which the oath was taken ; and so plain was this that men 
famous for their scrupulous regard to veracity invented theories as to the 
meaning of these oaths and the nature of the obligations imposed by 
them, which rival any of the Jesuitical sophistries ridiculed by Pascal in the 
Provincial Letters. Dr. Hey was a man famous for excessive honesty, yet 
he said — “ ‘ I will say so many masses for the soul of Henry VI.* may 
come to mean, ‘ I will perform the religious duties required of me by 
those who have authority.* * I will commonly wear a gown with a stand- 
ing collar ; in my journeys, a priest’s cloak, without gards, welts, long 
buttons or cuts.* This may come to mean, ‘ I will observe a decency in 
my dress suitable to my profession.* ^ I will preach at Paul’s Cross,* may 
mean, ‘ I will endeavour to propagate true religion.’ ’* One of the con- 
sequences of this way of dealing with language w^as, that no one ever 
thought that the meaning supposed to be substituted for the plain sense 
of the words was really binding on the conscience. Probably Dr. Hey 
would not have considered that a man who neither said masses for the 
soul of Henry VI., nor went to the college chapel according to the rules 
esUiblished for the time being was perjured, yet his words would imply 
that he was. 

Oaths of allegiance have undergone a considerable change in their 
binding force, according to time and place. Of those who took the 
solemn league and covenant in the seventeenth century, a considerable 
proportion faithfully observed it long after it was sworn to ; and there 
can be no doubt that the fact that it was sworn to, exercised a perceptible 
influence over the history of the nation for a considerable space of time. 
There have, however, especially of late years, been innumerable instances 
to the contrary. The oaths of allegiance which were taken to James II. 
were no protection to him ; and persons fond of historical curiosities 
have calculated the number of oaths made by men who lived through 
the French Revolution till the re-establishment of the Bourbons. A largo 
proportion of the French nation swore allegiance to several different rulers, 
and to a variety of constitutions ; yet they threw aside each, in its turn, 
with neither more nor less reluctance than if they had never sworn at all. 
Particular persons, no doubt, were faithful to their oaths; but, for the 
most pait, they would have been faithful to their respective parties 
without oaths, and it appears very unlikely that any government which 
held po'ver in France from 1789 to 1863 has derived any advantage 
from the imposition of oaths, in the shape of securing the fidelity of those 
who took them. " ^ 

Undoubtedly, however, some advantage has been derived from the 
operation of the practice on those who refused to swear ; and this intro- 
duces the subject of test oaths. Indeed, oaths of idlegiance are test oaths 
as to those who refuse them ; and there is no doubt that such oaths 
frequently have the effect of excluding from office, or otherwise from 
public power, persons whom the parties imposing the oath widi to exclude. 
During the long period in which oaths designed to exclude Eoman 
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Catholics from Parliament were administered, no Homan Catholics ever 
sat in Parliament, though there was probably not a single Fellow or 
Scholar at either university who had not sworn to do a variety of things 
which he never did, and was never supposed by any one ever to intend 
to do. 

The result of this review of promissory oaths is, that in most instances 
they are practically worthless, and that the only case in which they 
really effect their purpose is when they operate on those who do not take 
them. This proves that, as oaths, they have, in practice, no force what- 
ever. Whatever force they have, they derive not from their quality as 
oaths, but from their character as promises. No one can doubt that 
a solemn declaration of Protestantism would have kept Koman Catholics 
out of Parliament as effectually as an oath in the same terms. Nor 
would the promises contained in tlie marriage service be more solemn if 
the parties said So help me God,** and kissed a Testament. By com< 
paring the effect of an oath to keep a college statute, requiring the person 
swearing to talk Latin at dinner, which people in general regarded os 
a mere empty form, with the cflect of an oatli of abjuration, which 
would be regarded as innocent or criminal according to the political or 
religious sentiments of the person swearing, we get a crucial test as to the 
practical importance of an oath as an oath. Where the public at large 
expect it to be kept, w'here they look upon the non-observance of it as 
substantially false and disgraceful, it has great effect. Where Uiey look 
upon it as a nuu’e form, it has, generally speaking, and except in the ense 
of persons oi* specially scrupulous consciences, literally no effect ut all. 
This demonstrates the truth, that whatever the importance of oaths ought 
to be, it is, in fact, dependent almost entirely on tlie view which is 
generally taken of the subject-matter of the assertion to which tlie cad; 
relates. This conclusion is corroborated by the sliglxtness of the check 
which the fear of perjury, in fact, imposed u]>on human conduct in rude 
ages, when the moral power of opinion W'as small, even' in cases in which 
there could be no question as to its atrocious guilt. In speaking of tlic 
moral character of the middle ages, Mr. IlalJam observes : — “ One crin.c 
as more universal and cluiracteristic than others may be particularly 
noticed. All writers agree in the prevalence of judicial perjury. It seems 
to have almost invariably escaped human punishment, and the barriers of 
superstition were in this, as in evety other instance, too feeble to prevent 
the commission of crimes.*’ * He also says elsewhere : Perjury was 
the dominant crime of the middle ages, encouraged by the prepostei’oiis 
rules of compurgation, and by tlie multiplicity of outlis in the eccle- 
siastical law.** 

It does not follow from this that it really is a light matter to break or 
tride with a promissozy oath. No man, who has any sense of inonility or 
religion, would for a moment admit such a notion into bis mind. No 


* Uallah’s MiddU Ages , ii« 404, hi, 907, llih edUluo. 
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question in morals is more diiHcult tlian the *que 0 tion as to tlie con- 
sequences of taking a rash or idle oathi or as to the degree in which its 
obligation may be altered by subsequent occurrences. It would be out of 
place to attempt to discuss it on the present occasion, nor is it ever very 
edifying to do so. Hardly anything has a moie immoral tendency than 
the practice of dwelling needlessly upon the exceptions to general moral 
rules. The tiue inference is, that promissory oaths do not, in point of fact, 
add, in any perceptible degree, to the strength of the institutions which 
they are supposed to fortify — that they are a mere snare to tlie conscience, 
and ought to be abolished, because, as i rule, they are observed only when 
they are not required. When Lord Krskine spoke, as he did, of the 
sanction of an oath being the only foundation of the jurisdiction of courts 
of law, and the only guarantee for the integiity of judges, his sincerity 
can be vindicated cnily by the reflection that he labouied under the 
infiimity, ^\hich aflccta almost every lawyer moie or less, that it is 
iicccssiiry to have a technical leasuu lor every tiling — an infirmity which 
has led men of eminence to defend the rule wdiich r(H|uire6 two witnesses 
in cases of high treason, on the ground that the prisoner’s oath of alle- 
giance must be supposed lo retpiiic an extra oath to outweigh it, over and 
above tho oath of a person who kstifies lo a direct act of guilt. The real 
gmirantee for the pure administration of ju'*tice is to be found in the 
independence of the judges, and in the tone of public feeling prevalent in 
the iiation af the time. The reason why every one of the filtoen judges is 
altogether above the suspicion of any Ibrin of judicial corruption is that, 
by long habit and education, by professional sympathy, by virtue of his 
|K)sitioii as an English gentleman , sharing the ordinaiy feelings of his class, 
time, and country, he is placcvl under the strongest possible guarantees 
for uprightness. No one would trust them less if they were not sworn. 
No one does trust them less if, by any accident, they are called upon to act 
in an extra-judicial capacity. For instance, Sir John Pattison, after his 
retirement, acted as arbitrator betw^een the university and towm of 
Cambridgi'. He was a mere private person under no oath, but he was 
trusted as implicitly as when he sat m the Cuuit of Queens Bench, and 
with quite as much reason. 

Wc have still a gnat number of piouiissory oaths, though some of the 
most offensive — university oaths, for instance — have been abolidied. 
The oath of allegiance is administcied on all occasions to all sorts of 
people. Can any one suppose that it adds the faintest shadow of stability 
to tho thione of her Majesty, or that those who have not taken it might 
not be relied upon as implicitly to support her authority or defend her 
person as those who have ? Is a surgeon, for instance, less loyal than a 
barrister, or a clergyman more loyal than his wife? On the other hand, 
can any one suppose that if we ever liad a sovereign who came into 
vehement collision with the people at Im-ge, tho oaUi of allegiance would 
produce tho least practical effect? It would be either forgotten, evaded, 
or defied, but would have no more subsUntial effect than a straw before 
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the wind. How many of the citizens of the Confederate States have 
sworn allegiance to the Government of the United States ? and how many 
of them have failed to find some path out of the terms of their oath ? 

Some of our mode!*n promissory oaths are not merely useless but pro- 
fane. They take the iiJime of the Almighty in vain, in the sense of 
attaching it to declarations os trifling as that of tlie famous Ilighgate oath, 
“ never to drink water when you can drink W'ine, unless you prefer the 
water.’* Several times a year a number of barristers newly called, and a 
stray clergyman or two newly presented to livings, are to be seen 
clustered together in one of tlie courts at Westminster, “ from their hearts 
abjuring and detesting as impious, schismaticul, and heretical the 
damnable doctrine and position,** that the Pope may lawfully give people 
orders to murder the Queen, a ceremony frequently interrupted by the 
half-smothered laughter of those who take pai*t in it. The most singular 
piece of absurdity is connected with this profane ceremony. Part of it 
was intended to exclude Koiiian Catholics from the bar ; but when this 
monstrous iniquity was removed, instead of abolishing the test oath alto- 
gether, a new form was introduced for the use of Roman Catholics. Tlie 
Protestant barrister still has to swear certain things about the Pope in 
order to prevent Roman Catholics being barristers, but the Roman Catholic 
comes in by an oath of his own, for wliich it is difficult to find any reason 
at all. This ingenious plan goes a step beyond the big hole for the cat 
and the little hole for the kitten. Not only are there two holes, but the 
door itself is kept wide open. 

Oaths to give true evidence are generally supposed to stand on a dif- 
ferent footing from promissory oaths, and are accordingly described by the 
separate name of assertory oaths. The division is merely one of convenience, 
and does not denote any substantial difTerence, for an assertory oath is, i i 
fact, a promissory oath — an oath by which he who takes it promises to 
speak the truth on the occasion in question. There is, however, this 
accidental difiercnce between the two. In tlie case of assertory oaths, the 
promise is always one which is collaterally sanctioned in the highest 
degree by every consideration of religion, morality, and public opinion. 
It is also one in which the fulfilment of the promise is always required, 
and required whilst the impression of having taken the oath is still frc&h 
on the memory of the person swearing. This is not the case with pro- 
missory oaths, which may never have to be fulfilled at all, or only at 
a period very remote from the taking of the oath, as in the case of the 
oath taken by a Volunteer on liis enrolment. No doubt these circum- 
stances save assertory oaths from^he imputation to which most promissory 
oaths are exposed — the imputation of producing n needless trifling with 
sacred names ; but they do not prove their necessity. It may be asked, 
wlictlier a solemn affirmation would not do as well. The answer to this is, 
that it would not do as well now, because the practice of taking oatlis 
docs in fact prevail, because the associations connected with the practice 
do, in fact, deeply influence men's minds, and because a change in tlie 
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form would be taken by the public at large to imply the recognition of a 
lower view of the importance of speaking the truth. Combining these 
reasons with the observations already made as to the rational interpreta- 
tion of an oath, it seems to be clear that, for purposes of judicial evidence, 
oaths ought to be retained. It is, however, interesting and practically 
important to inquire what amount of credit is due to sworn testimony— 
what, so to speak, is the dead weight of an oath. This is the more 
important, because the administration of justice in this country is entirely 
in the hands of jurymen, who decide conclusively in matters involving 
life, liberty, character, and property solely by reference to the impression 
which evidence given on oath makes on their minds. 

Those who have seen much of the administration of justice will pro- 
bably concur in the impression that juries attach an exaggerated value to 
sworn testimony. They are far too apt to draw from the fact that a person 
swears he saw, or did, or heard something, the inference that he really 
did see, do, or hear it, and one main reason of this is, that they suppose 
an oath to be a far greater guarantee of truth than it really is. The true 
guarantee lies not in the witness’s «)ath, nor in his dread of punishment, 
but in the resources which are, in most cases, at the disposal of .persons 
practised in lliat art, for the object of distinguishing truth from falsehood. 
A few woids on the history of this subject, and on the nature of the tests 
by which truth and falsehood may be distinguished, and on the cases in 
which they fail, will throw light upon this. In early times it would 
appear that hardly any attempt was made to distinguish between true and 
false statements. One person swore one thing, and one another, and that 
was enough. So true is this, that the rules of evidence known to the 
Anglo-Saxons, some of which maintained a sort of dead-alive existence 
down to our own time, as well as those known to the modern Roman law 
which prevailed on the continent of Europe, resolved themselves, for the 
most part, into technical ways of weighing evidence. So many oaths, 
plus such and such circumstances, plena prohatio, or full proof; such 
and such circumstances without the oaths, or such and such oaths without 
the circumstances, were semi-plena prohatio, or half full proof; and even in 
our own day, this system exercises considerable influence over the juris- 
prudence of nations which ought to know better.* In our own country 
the Roman law of evidence never prevailed, except to a slight extent in 
the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts; but the laws of the Anglo- 
Saxons, tl.ough not so elaborate, had a naive absurdity of their own 
which proooeded on similar principles. In many cases, both civil and 
criminal, the process of trying a man consisted simply in producing 
a number of witnesses to swear on the one hand that they believed him 
guilty, and on the other that they believed him innocent. This system of 
compurgation, when the evidence on opposite sides was numerically 


* Sco FKUERBACH^i Trials, passim. An interesting levlew of this 

curioui book IS contained m Mr. Senior’s Biographical Sketches, p. 227. 
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weighed, was abolislied by the Normans as far as criminal trials were 
concerned, though it still retained a sort of existence in a process called 
“ waging his law,’* by which a defendant, in certain civil actions, could 
escape fiom his liability, simply by producing a number of compurgators 
to deny it upon oath. This absurdity is now happily abolished, and 
jurymen, in all caces whatever, arc judges in the proper sense of the 
word, that is, they hear the evidence, and say what it proves. It is 
strange, and in one sense painful, to see what submissive confidence they 
usually place in the discharge of this function on a direct oath. Let 
a man, of whom they know nothing whatever, got into the witness-box and 
swear, I saw this or that,” and if he is not contradicted, though there 
maybe no possibility of contradicting him, or shaken by crops-exainination, 
though there may be no means of shaking him, the jury w’ill almost 
always believe what he says, however tremendous the consequences may 
be to others. 

The observations alieady made tend to show that this confidence 
proceeds upon a mistake. There is in reality little or no reason for 
trusting a man’s oath where you "would not trust his word, for the case of 
promissory oaths shows that where the oath is the only consideration by 
which a person is induced to speak the truth, a!id where the other 
sanctions which lead men to abstain from falsehood do not apply, the 
oath in itself has in fact little? force. Jurymen, therefore, are greatly in 
the wrong who will decide important questions either in civil or criminal 
cases upon a witnc.ss’8 oath when, if ho had not been upon oath, they 
would not have trusted him. If any further evidence is required to show 
how little force ought to be attached to a bare oath, it is supplied by the 
experience of civil courts since it became usual to call the parties .n 
witnesses in their own cases. In almost every case they are called, and 
they almost invariably contradict each other. It wotild be harsh to saj' 
that in all, or even in most cases, this arises from wilful and corrupt 
p^ijury. It is as often as not the result of hioA and onesidedness, and of 
that wonderful power which men undoubtedly have of remembering with- 
out conscious falsehood those part.s of a transaction or conversation which 
are favourable to their own view and unfavourable to their antagonists. 
On such occasions juries are always told that they must look at the whole 
transaction, consider which side on tlie whole tells the most probable 
story, and is most confirmed by circumstance**, and find their verdict 
accordingly. This, no doubt, is veiy proper. The misfortune is that they 
should ever suppose that they have any other duty, that their hands arc 
ever, so to say, tied by a dirccj; oath, so that in the absence of some 
specific reason for believing it to be false they are bound to make it the 
basis of their verdict. There is little doubt that, in point of fact, lliey are 
under the influence of such a notion, and there is great reason to fear 
that cross injustice often results from it. 

How, then, ought juries to act? If they are not to rely upon direct 
oaths aa to wliat a man personally heard or saw, on what can they rely? 
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The answer Is that the degree in which they can and ought to rely upon 
a statement depends not on its being made on oath, but on its belonging 
or not to one or the other of several classes into which assertions may be 
divided. To give a complete enumeration of these classes would require 
a large treatise. In his six octavo volumes on the subject of judicial 
evidence Beniham treated the matter imperfectly, and in a fragmentary 
way, though with wonderful j)ower, originality, and occasional humour. 
All that can be done here is to give a few hints on the subject as illustra- 
tions of its general nature. The groat safeguards of truth are honesty 
and the fear of detection. Of the honesty of a witness a jury can in 
general know nothing at all, thoxigh hia manner and powtion in life may 
give them some clue to it. As a rule, however, he is a stranger to them 
and they to him, and they have to rely much more on his fear of being 
found out if he lies than on hia disinclination to lie. Hence the questions 
for the consideration of every man likely to sit on a jury are, In what 
cases are people likely to be found out when they lie, and to what extent 
may we trust them when they are not likely to be found out? The 
princii)al way of finding out liars in courts of justice ia by cross-examina- 
tion, the force of which depends upon the fact that by bringing other 
circumstances than those which he has mentioned to the memovy of a 
xvitnesa, and by comparing together different parts of his conduct or 
narrative, and requiring him to explain inconsistencies between them, it 
often possible to expose falsehood, or mental confusion, or imperfections 
of memory. It does, in fact, answer one or the other of the two last- 
mentioned purposes much oftener than the exposure of direct falsehood. 
An honest man who says in the warmth of his heart and imagination 
rnoic than he can stand to, ran generally be reduced to his due dimen- 
Bions by judicious cross-examination, but the falsehood of a wilful liar 
wlio tells a lie and sticks to it can rarely be exposed. The utmost that 
can be done is to tie him down to so many details and collateral circum- 
stances that if lie ia lying he can be contradicted by other testimony. 
TJiis is frequently possible, especially if the fact deposed to was witnessed 
in whole or in part by other persons, but cases continually occur where 
no cross-examination whatever can shake a false witness — where, on the 
contrary, it can only confirm him. This happens when the fact deposed 
to was in iti, nature transient, and could have loft no traces of its occur- 
rence except on the memory of the witness who says he saw it. Suppose, 
for inatanci . the question was, whether a man knew that a bad sovereign 
passed by L m was really bad, and suppose that a person was called who 
said, “ I travelled with the prisoner in the train from Birmingham to 
London at such a time; he showed me a sovereign which he took from his 
waistcoat pocket, and said he had been cheated; that he took it in 
change, and it was a bad one. No one else was in the carriage at the 
time." If the man really had travelled in the same carriage alone, 
any amount of cross-examination as to details will only confirm this 
evidence. Yet it might be totaUy false. IlenCe the great leading dis- 
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tinctlon in the trustworthiness of evidence tested by cross-examination, is 
whether or not it is capable of being contradicted either by persons or 
things. If not, cross-examination is no test at all ; for, except in novels, 
people are never, or hardly ever, made to contradict tliemselves, or to 
vary materially in a story which they have once told ; though, if they are 
honest though mistaken, the fact that they are or may be mistaken may 
generally be brought to light. It is for this reason that the bare assertion 
that a particular person heard or saw this or that on occasions where 
no one can contradict him ought to be received with great caution. 
There is, however, another subordinate distinction of hardly less impor- 
tance as to the subject-matter of such assertions. In mathematical lan- 
guage it may be said that their credibility varies inversely os their 
apparent importance to the point at issue. This is the true meaning of 
many of the current commonplaces in what is usually called circum- 
stantial evidence.* It is oflon said that the kind of evidence thus described 
is stronger than what is contrasted Avith it as direct evidence because it is 
more difficult to forge it. No one, it is said, could put together a set of 
circumstances suggesting collectively the guilt of an innocent person 
without exposing himself to contradiction, though it is comparatively safe 
to swear falsely to the actual commission of a crime. A man is generally, 
at least, as open to contradiction in the one case as in the other, and 
though it would, no doubt, be hard to forge a great many circumstances 
which would make an innocent man look guilty, yet, when a number of 
circumstances are already given which, by the addition of one more 
circumstance, may be made to suggest the guilt of an innocent man, 
there is no more difficulty in forging that one circumstance than in 
testifying to the execution of the act itself. To stab a man witli a knife 
is a simpler operation tban to get powder, shot, and wadding, to charge 
and level a gun, and to slioot him ; but if lie passes of his own acconl 
before a loaded gun, it is easier to pull the trigger than to stab him ivilli 
a knife. A, B, and C are alone in a railway carriage together ; C goes to 
sleep. Is it easier for A to say falsely, on reaching the station, “ I saAv B 
pick C*s pocket and throw his purse out of the window on my observing 
him or to steal the purse himself and privately conceal it in B's pocket ? 
There would be no greater difficulty in the one than in the other form of 
false testimony ; yet by those who divide evidence into direct and circum- 
stantial evidence, the one would be described as direct, and the other as 
circumstantial evidence. Hence the difficulty of concocting evidence docs 
not depend on its being direct or circumstantial. 

On the other hand, the credibility of a given article of evidence is 
affected by the degree of its apparent connection with the matter in debate 
at the time when it is given. If one man sees another stick a knife into 
somebody else, he knows at once that ho has witnessed an important 


* On this exprcHsion sec an article on the Trial of Jessie M'LackUui,” in the 
CornhUl Magazine for November last, pp. 690-700. 
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transaction, and if his assertion is the only reason for believing that the 
transaction occurred as he describes it, and if the jury know nothing of 
any importance about the witness except the fact that he has made that 
assertion, it is alwa3'a possible to suggest numerous reasons which may 
have induced him to lie. lie may have some secret ground of hostility 
to the man; he may have committed the crime himself, or have been 
bribed by the person who did commit it ; and if the prisoner is not in a 
position to prove tliese secret motives, he has no way of showing their 
existence except by aslting the witness the question, which would of 
course produce an indignant denial- 

On the other hand, if the evidence given is not immediately and 
apparently connected with the subject of inquiry, a witness has fewer 
motives for forging it, and if at tliotiine and subK^qucntly he was ignorant 
of the other parts of the affair, nearly every jjossible motive for falsehood 
is taken away. Suppose, for instance, it liappimed to become important 
to show tliiit a man nas at a given place on a given day, a witness wlio 
said he saw him tliero on the day in (picstion, though he was ignoiant of 
all the Ollier circumstances in th * case, and did not appreciate the 
importance of lua own evidence, would be entitled to l.ir greater coiTfidence 
than if lie swore to some htulving dramatic incident of obviously vital 
importance. 

Experience shows that it is a most difficult thing to bring the jury- 
nvm, or, indeed, any m(*u wliatevcr, to doubt an explicit confident assertion. 
They appear to feel a sort of satisfiiction in I owing to it. It saves trouble, 
and is snpiioseJ to save responsibility. In fact, however, whatever we 
hear, and in wliatevcr capacity we listen, we have to argue as well as to 
listen. The inference fioin the assertion to the truth of the assertion is 
not the loss important or the less difficult because its form is simple, and 
it is of the highest importance that men should be aware of this, and 
should not suppose tliat there is any virtue in the most solemn ccremonic.s 
which will absolve tlicni from the responsibility of using their minds as 
well as their oara in deciding on the truth and falsehood of statcmc.ita 
made to them. It is liard to say wdicther it is more difficult to teach 
people to doubt or to believe in a really judicious manner. 
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SThi* d^itliitan |p!pUs. 

( Temp, Pompeii Magni.) 


Ti!e Aiitnmn night was warm and still, the deep Cilician bay 
Lay placid, like an inland lake, but on their silent way, 

With slow and gently heaving curves, the landward waves passed by ; 
Wliile, through the gloom, the wall of mist crept forward momently. 
*Twas just before the njidnight, when a waving point of flame, 

With a swift and steady motion from the distance onward came,— 

Now like a star. 

Now like a signal fire. 

Now like a lurid burning pyre, 

Now througli the mist like a globe of golden liglit ; 

On either side dividing far the dark and sullen night, 

With torches lit, and scented lamps, a trireme hove in sight — 

Of Tyrian purple were the sails, and MTOught with thread of gold, 

In serpent curves the rich design flowed on from fold to fold ; 

With silver, and with ivory, the oars were all inlaid, 

And stiiick the sounding sea in time to music softly played. 

In serried nmks, in chains of st el, the scowling rowers sate, 

All captive men of divers lands, but all akin in hate; 

For on tlie deck lor banqueting the triple couclies rare 
Weie spread vith crimson cushions, and the ridi and costly fare 
Was piled on citron tables ; fish and fowl fiorn many lands 
In salvers rough 'i\ith beryl, wiought by cunning Grecian hand‘- ; 

And in goblets graved by Mentor with the legend of the vine, 

By the torchlight shining red as blood the mighty Formian wine — 

The booty from a Koman lord, that bore it o’er the sea 
For a .>nace in his banishment in barren Galilee. 

On yielding silk n'clining lay the piiates at the least — 

Iberians, Greeks, and Asians, fiery AVest and languid East ; 

With wreaths of Persian roses crowned, and i\y the divine, 

Their broidered fistal garments damp with jicrlunH*, stained ith ^\ine. 
Seemed the wild and haggard faces, ’ncath tlie loses pure and wliite, 
Like the faces in a dream that haunts a madman in the night. 
Laughing girls from sunny Corinth, ravt*n trewf s, limbs of snow, 

Mixed the wine, and filled the goblets, gliding soflly to and fro. 

In llic highest place Serapio, though pirate, Kornan still, 

Lay unmindful of tlie wrangling, and the laughter loud and shrill. 

With his scornful face averted ; for an old and storied name. 

Like the Centaur’s robe, clung round him, in his exile and his shame. 
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At his feet the fair Lycoris : on her shoulders white and bare, 

Like the shower of gold on Danae, fell down the golden hair: 

But dark the long eyelashes, and the wild bright eyes beneath, 

That gleamed with eager pleasure as she hid her aMniog teeth 
In a luscious purple blooming fruit ; Serapio the while, 

Through his half-closed eyelids, watched her with a strange and bitter 
smile. 

As wa\ing shadows, luminous fi om cressets flaring high, 

Pass through a darkened chamber, when the midnight watch goes by, 

So through the solemn stillness of the deep Autumnal night, 

Like a vision passed the galley, with its music and its light. 

Now through the mist like a globe of golden light, 

Now like a lurid bumiiig pyre, 

Now like a signal fii o, 

Now like a star, 

While slowly in the distance that sweet music died away, 

And closing o’er the angry wake at rest the waters lay. 

The first bright beams of morning struck with rosy-tinted flame 
The sails of Pompey’s quiuquii ernes that from the seaward came. 

Terrible is Rome’s vengeance : ere the setting ol the sun, 

Along the hill'^ of drifted sand that line the cuiving shore, 

Stood three score oaken ciosses, black with i)itch, and every one, 

In cruel arms uplifted high, a writhing burden bore. 

Again the early morning o’er the fair Cilician land, 

And bkack and clear against the sky the three bcoie crosses stand. 

With a hollow sound and sorrowful the weary waves come home, 

And each against the using sun uplifts its crest of loam — 

Now makes a veil translucent, now an arching crystal dome. 

Is Aphiodite born again from Ocean as of old ? 

Alas, this Aphrodite lies so still and jkilc and cold ; 

The shallow wahh of broken waves cieei)b rippling round her head, 

With life-like motion stirs her hands, and waves the hair outspread ; 

The parted lips still strangely keep a tinge of coral red. 

But ah ! ihe widely-opened eyes are lusticless and dead. 

The sea b«ts laid Lycoris at her master’s feet again, 

For on the highest cross he hangs apart from all, and now 
A crown of roses sere and dead clings loosely round his brow, 

In a ghastly coronation and supremacy of pain. 

W. FRANK SMITH. 
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Tiirnn is no lack of pyinpatliy for Polaiul in Franco, En;/laii(l, SweJ(‘n, 
Italy, Switzerland, and among honourable men of all cla’=sos through- 
out the West of Europe. We admire the Poles for their heroism and 
their devotion to their country; we pity thorn for their unexampled 
BuHerings ; and v/e really wish the Russians would not beat them, shoot 
them, proscribe them, exile them, and maltreat them as they do. 
Whether, if the Poles remained quiet under their afliictions, we should 
take much interest in them, is a very different question ; and I tliink 
it may be safely answered in the negative. Tlic first partition of 
Poland in 1772 did not even call forth n passing remark in the British 
House of Commr.ns. It w'as alluded to in one of the King’s speeches of 
that year as a territorial change without im])ortance, and not likeljr to 
disturb the peace of Europe. Wc had an ambassador at Warsaw at llie 
time, and knew perfectly w^ell what was going on from the beginning. 
Indeed, Stanislaus Augustus at the last moment addressed an autograph 
letter to George HI., begging him to interfere, to which this pious 
monarch replied that the misfoi tunes of Poland had reached such a pass 
that Heaven alone could cxtiicatc her from them; hinting, in flict, that 
the King would do well to offer up a short prayer for divine protection, 
but that he must not expect assistance of any kind from Erg land. 
Louis XV. received a similar appeal, and seems not even to have r< plied 
to it. But France had alrcjidy cndeavouied to save the l*olcs by sending 
them ofRccrs to drill their undisciplined and iurbulent troojis; and the 
most distinguished of those ofllcers, Dumouiicz, wuth all his liking for 
the Poles, came to about the same conclusion respecting them that their 
bitterest enemy, Frederick the Great, had arrived at. He found them an 
unmanageable race, always ready to command, but never willing to obey; 
already demoralized by foreign rule, but nevertheless full of ardour for 
their country, wliich every one wished to save, on condition that he 
should save it in his own particular fashion, and have the entire credit of 
the transaction. 

The essential virtue of patiiotisiii remains to the Poles in all its bright- 
ness, and their factiousness has disappeared beneath the crushing effect ol 
an opj)rcssi()n which has weighed equally on all the educated classes ; but 
it should be understood that Poland in 1772 was in such a state of 
corrui)tion that it w'as threatened witli dissolution from within if amputa- 
tion liad not been practised upon it from without. A Moscow journalist, 
M. Aksakoif, expressed a sort of half-regret, in an article published by 
him about a year ago on the subject of Poland, that Russia had ever 
consented to the partition ; for, as he justly remarks, that operation 
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broiiglit the country to life again, whereas it would otherwise, according 
to all probabilities, have died in the arms of Russia, which had appointed 
the two last kings of Poland without any reference to the wishes of the 
Poles, and -wh^sh for eight years before the first partition held the whole 
country in subjection. The first paitition was forced ujion the Poles in 
the most ciuel and tyrannical manner, but it was accepted by them much 
as the annexation of Nice and Savoy was accepted by Nizzards and 
Savoyards. TJje Diet, deliberating with Russian cannon pointed at the 
doors, and with Russian and Prussian officers in the assembly, voted the 
first partition by a majority of one. Many of the members protested 
until llic last moment, refused to leave the assembly, called to the crowd 
outside to bear ^^itness that the decision arrived at was utterly invalid, 
that the proceedings were outrageously illegal from beginning to end. 
But all in vain. By bnbery and menaces the three Powers had extorted 
the resolution they desired from the Diet, and it now only remained for 
llierii to obtain the adhesion of the King. They simply assured him that 
il lie withheld his signature Warsaw would be bombarded, pillaged, and 
every inhabitant put to the sword ; and as he had reason to know that 
the allied troops would shrink from no act of cowardice and cruelty, he 
at last in despair aflixed his name to the Act of Partition. A protest was 
at the same time drawn up by the chief law officer of the Crown, and 
duly registered in tlio archives of the kingdom ; and upon this protest 
the Poles have acted ever since. But they accepted the partition as a 
matter of form. They made no attempt at armed resistance, and it was 
not altogether unreasonable that England and France should not think it 
worth while to fight for Polish independence if the Poles themselves did 
not as a nation take up arms in their owm cause. The Poles showed no 
want of courage in not endeavouring wifh an army of about 20,000 men 
to resist an invading force of 250,000, who had entered the country, more- 
over, without any declaration of war. But they have fought against quite 
as great odds since then, and whenever they have risen wiili arras in their 
hands, have excited the admiiatiou of all civilized Europe ; whereas, as 
loi g as they have suflered without complaining, they have been regarded 
v^ilh a pity which, if it is akin to love, is also related more or less 
distantly to contempt. No one cared anything for the Poles until 
Kc fiuszko, at the head of a little band of heroes, rose against the 
combined forces of three great military despotisms. The W'orld then 
began to understand that Poland must be worth saving, since her cliildrcn 
could make such superhuman efiTorts to sivve her; and when English 
politicians began to inquire what Kosciuszko’s gigantic struggle really 
Signified, they found that he had been fighting not merely for his country’s 
legitimate frontiers, but for every principle that England, Poland, and 
Hungary — the only three countries in which constitutional liberty is a 
plant of natural growth — have always held sacred. Poland, during tho 
interval of nineteen years that elapsed between the first and second par- 
titions, had reformed all the abuses which had crept into her ancient 
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constitution, and of which the surrounding Powers had cunningly taken 
advantage to bring about the total ruin of the country. There were no 
longer any tactions among the nobility, who had been brought to their 
senses and entirely sobered by the cruel blow of 1772 ; while through tlie 
abolition of serfdom, and a wide extension of the suffrage, the surest means 
had been taken for bridging over the chasm which had hitherto separated 
the lower from the upper classes of society. In 1772 the Allied Powers 
liad simply coveted a certain amount of Polish territory. But after the 
proclamation of tlie Polish constitution of the 3rd of May, 1791, tliey 
took uj) arms to destroy liberty in Poland. They saw that there was a 
principle in the national life of that country which was quite incompatible 
with their existence as despotic Powers in its immediate neighbourhood. 

The first partition was, in a great measure, brought about by the 
faults of the Poles themselves; but the country was finally destroyed, 
just as England herself would be destroyed, if we can fancy England, 
with her traditional form of government, placed between three groat 
military despotisms and entirely cut off from the sea. Wlien the despotic 
principle, which is gradually leading Russia, Austria, and Prussia, if not 
to their destruction, at least to a state of glorious confusion — when this 
principle has fairly done its work, then the Polisli principle will triumph, 
and Poland will live again. One may foresee this general result, but it 
is a mere waste of ingenuity to show how Poland may rise by means of 
Austria, or even France. AVe must judge France by her deeds in tlie 
past. We know that she has always thrown over the Poles when it has 
suited her to do so ; that in 1807 she gave up the district of Bialy stock, 
in Lithuania, to the Russians ; that she consented to suppress ♦ho name 
of Poland to please Russia; that at a later period she drove Polish exiles 
from Paris to gain the favour of Nicholas; and that only the other day, 
two Polish noblemen were arrested in Paris at tlie request of the Emperor 
Alexander’s p<dice. No decejitions will ever open the eyes of the Poles 
to the well-established fact that the French, though always ready to fight 
for them, are always still more ready to betray them; but that is no 
reason for not keeping it in view in England. 

As for the sympathy of Austria, to which Power many of the unhappy 
Poles, in the torineiits of their despair, are now turning, we must 
remember that the three Powers who partitioned Poland in 1772 have 
in reality been united against her ever since, though it has been found 
convenient from time to^tiine for one of them to play the part of Poland’s 
friend, so as to lead her more certainly to her destruction. This honour- 
able character was first assumed, in 1792, by Frederick William, worthy 
successor of Albert, who acquired the dukedom of Prussia by an act of 
apostasy; of Frederick William, who freed himself from the hoiniige he 
owed to Poland by obligingly changing from the Swedish to the Polifth 
side in the thick of the battle of Warsaw;* and of Frederick the Great, 
who guaranteed the Poles the integrity of their territory when he had 
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already made secret arrangements for partitioning it. In 1792, Poland 
received every encouragement from the King of Prussia to proceed with 
the reforms on wliicli she had long been engaged, and was assured of 
Prussia’s support if she would only improve her constitution and strengthen 
her army. When the celebrated constitution of the 3rd of May was 
promulgated, Frederick William wrote to congratulate the King of Poland 
on the excellence of the measure, and renewed his promises of aid. 
A year afterwards he was in league with Catherine; and Poland was 
invaded by Prussia and Russia on the ground that she had dared to 
adopt a form of government stigmatized in one manifesto as Jacobinical 
and revolutionary, and in another as tending to introduce despotism ! 

When Napoleon undertook tc» raise up Poland — a work wdiich he 
commenced, characteristically enough, by forging Kosciuszko’s name to a 
proclamation — it was the Emperor of Russia’s turn to appear as the 
friend of the Poles. Alexander I. really wislnul to do more for the Poles 
than Napoleon had done, partly because he was “ a moral man,” and 
])aitly bccaubc he did not wisli his Polish subjects to slip from under his 
ilominion and bwell tlie population of tlie Duchy of Warsaw. The Ducliy 
of Warsaw had great attractions lor many of tlic Lithuanian nobility. 
Prince Kadziwill was so eager to serve under the national colours, that he 
equipped a regiment of lancers on one* of liis estates, and went olF to join 
the aimy of the duchy, leaving a hundred and filly villages to he 
confiscated by the Russian Government. Alexander saw the necessity of 
stoj)pi?ig this sort of thing, and, in accordance with the wise advice of 
Czaitoryski and Oginski, resolved to grant such privileges to the Lithua- 
nians that the Poles of the Duchy of Warsaw should in their turn be 
attracted to Lithuania, lie proiniscd 1‘riiice Poniatow^ski, during the 
Kussian retreat, that if he w''ouId remain neutral with all the Polish 
lioops until the end of tlie war, he w'ould restore Poland. It was almost 
ungenerous to put sucli a terrible temptation in the way of the Polish 
chief, and it was not until after a niglit’s consideration, during which he 
was more than once on the point of committing suicide, that, for the sake of 
^a|>oleon and of his own personal honour, lie resolved to reject the offer. 

It was better for him that he should die as he did, fighting gloriously 
netil tlie last moment, than that he should have accepted Alexander’s 
jrv position, and after all have been deceived. Had he abandoned 
Napoleon in his misfortune, like an Austrian or a Prussian, and found 
that still nothing was to be done for Poland, lie w’ould have wished 
himself sunk deeper than the bottom of the Elster; and his body would 
certainly not have been reposing now in the cathedral of Cracow, side by 
side with those of Sobieski and Kosciuszko ; nor would Thorwaldsen 
have presented to the Polish nation a statue of the patriot who refused 
to commit an act of perfidy lor the sake oi* his country ; nor would the 
Emperor Nicholas have so hated the sight of tliis statue as to exile it 
from Warsaw, as thougli it had been alive and possessed of human feeling. 
Doubtless he recognized in Thorwaldsen s equestrian figure the type of 
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the Pole he was in the habit of jsending to Siberia. Perhaps, too, he saw 
in it the figure of his own particular “ Commendatorc,” and did not like 
to be reminded that, sooner or later, it would pay him the inevitable 
visit. 

Whether Alexander deceived the Poles willingly or not, it would be 
hard to say. It is worth while, however, to remember that Kosciuszko 
acquitted him of any Biich intention ; and he thought that but for the 
opposition of liis cabinet he W'oiild have fulfilled all his engagements, as 
f'lr as the stipulations of the Western Powers allowed him to do so. The 
Emperor’s first promise was to restore Poland, declare himself King, and 
govern the country W’ith a Polish administration, under a constitution 
resembling that of England. This Avould not only have satisfied but have 
delighted the Pules; and Kosciuszko, who had nev^r listened for a moment 
to any of the propositions of Napoleon, wrote an enthusiastic letter to 
Alexander, acknowledging him as liis sovereign, placing himself at his 
service, and oftering to proceed at once to Poland, tliat lio might help to 
carry out his views. 

On the whole, the friendliness of Alexander for Poland, and the hopes 
he excited among tlu‘ Poles, had the effect of checking the national rising 
in the I’olisli provinces of Russia, when Napoleon passed through wdth his 
army on his road to Moscow ; and of making the Poles ])lace full confi- 
dence in him in 1815, when, in assuming the crown of Poland, he gave 
them to understand that it was his intention to unite all the Polish pro- 
vinces seized by Russia at the various partitions to the newly nicado 
constitutional kingdom. The deception undergone by the Polos on this 
point was the main cause of the iiisurrccticm of ] 830 ; and since that period 
Russia has been generally known as Poland’s bitterest enemy. 

Hitherto, we have only seen Poland afflicted by tAvo friends. Wo 
have seen Prussia, in 1791, pretend to assist her, from jealousy of Russia, 
and then, having completely thrown her off her guard, unite with Russia 
to attack her. We have seen Rus.ia, as long as Napoleon’s influence 
lasted, and as long as there was a cliance of the West of Europe insist- 
ing on the independence of Poland, pay court to the Poles; and then, 
liaving gained possession of the greater portion of the Duchy of Warsaw, 
turn round upon them and persecute them. 

At last, it was Austria’s turn to profess friendship for the Poles ; and, 
during the insurrection of 1830-31, when Russia, aided by Prussia, her 
tiaditional “jackal,” was waging a desperate war against them, Austria 
not only allowed arms, ammunition, and medical stores to be conveyed 
across the Galician frontier into the kingdom; not only did not prevent 
the inhabitants of Galicia from joining the Polish army; but actually 
favoured many of the Galician landowners, who returned home after the 
capture of Warsaw and the re- establishment of “ order,” by remitting the 
ari-cars with which their highly-taxed estates w'cre burdened, Austria 
simply wished to set the Poles, as much as possiblg, against Russia, just 
as Russia had sought to separate them from Napoleon in 1811, just as 
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Frederick William had endeavoured to detach them from a possible alliance 
with Catherine in 371)1. 

Fifteen years more and the part of Poland’s friend was resumed by 
Russia. In the year 1816, the Austrian Government, threatened with an 
insurrection in Galicia, resolved to paralyze the movement, by turning 
loose the ‘‘ dangerous classes,” intoxicating and arming the serfs — whom 
the Galician j)roprictors had repeatedly, but in vain, sought permission to 
relieve of tlieir task-work — and oiTeriiig about a pound sterling a head for 
every insurgent landowner delivc red over dead to the police. For a live 
insurgent, tlie price was lixed at ten bhillmgs (five florins); and the 
rewards were, for the most part, paid out of a fund raised by the Galician 
nobility for the relief of the peasantry of the province, who had suflered 
greatly the year before from an inundation. The Government, ever 
watchful lj prevent the establishment of anything like friendly relations 
between peasants and proprietors, bad seized the fund under pretence of 
administering it judiciously. At the same time, the Austrians thought fit 
lo bombard the “ free city ” of Cracow, where there had been no dibtur- 
banccs, and where, as tlie city and distiict were under Polish govern- 
ment, it was ini])OSbible to i-aiso the peasants — the most loyal and afToc- 
tionate in all Poland — against their masters. The Austrian general, after 
the bombaidment, had given tlie city up to pillage, and the troops were 
aliout to cuter, when, to the joy of the iiiliabitaiita, a couple of regiments 
of Uussian cavalry made their appearance, and rendered the Austrian pro- 
ject impossible to execute. The Russian lancers were welcomed by all 
the Cracovians as deliverers. Tliey were received with enthusiastic 
dicers, to which the ollicers replied by ordering the military bands to 
play the Polish national airs. 

During the occupation of Cracow by the troops of tlie three Powders, 
pi' vious to its annexation to Austria, a Russian officer died. His funeral 
was made the occasion of a grand “ demonstration ” on the part of the 
Poles, thousands followed the procession to the grave, and the velvet of the 
Collin was torn into innumerable pieces to be distributed among the crowd 
as mementos. When, at last, Cracow was handed over to the Austrians, 
and the Russian regiments left the last resting-place of Polish nationality 
t(' bo converted, as far as the change was possible, into a corner of 
Ciirmany, the inhabitants of the “ city of the Jagellons” accompanied them 
for seven or eight miles towards the frontier ; partly, no doubt, to testify 
their hatred for tho Austrians, but partly, also — and chiefly — to show 
\vhat a welcome they would give the Russians if they would only return, 
**ave them from the Austrian yoke, and annex them to their fellow- 
countrymen in the kingdom. The British coiibul at Warsaw wrote 
a despatch on the subject to his Government, stating that thousands of 
Poles of all classes had followed the Russians, and that repeated cheers 
had been given for Russia, to which the military bands replied as usual 
by playing Krakoviaks and other national airs. 

In fine, if the Emperor Nicholas, instead of being simply a stolid, 
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obstinate martinet, had been the ambitious, designing prince which he is 
sometimes represented to have been, he had only to allow Cracow to 
annex itself to liis dominions. It would have been almost an act of 
charity to the inhabitants to have placed them in union with the Polos of 
the kingdom. As it was, the sole effect of the good-will manifested 
between the Kiissian troops and the Cracovians was to excite the suspicion 
and rage of the Austrians against the latter. They adopted in cold blood, 
and have ever since maintained, such an attitude of menace and defiance, 
as would scarcely have been justifiable had Cracow been some rebellious 
Austrian district, only reduced to legitimate obedience afier a desperate 
resistance, instead of an indepcndcmt republic, constitute<l under tlie 
sanction and guarantee of all the great European 1‘owers — and invaded 
and seized by Austria ^\ithout the slightest iireti'xt in time of pence. The 
ancient palace of the Polish kings "was converted into an Austrian barrack ; 
the painted walls and ceilings were wliitewasbed ; the graceful and charac- 
teristic architecture of tlie windows destroyed, the sculpture everywhere 
demolished. One of the most ancient and interesting chaj>ela in Cracow 
was turned into a tobacco warehouse; and — worst insult of all — the funeral 
mound erected in memory of Kosciuszko, and beneath which his heart lies 
buried, was made the site of a fort. From the tumulus of Kosciuszko, the 
Austrians can now, 'whenever they please, lay Cracow in ashes. 

When the great revolutionary bubble of 1848 was being blown, the 
Poles, though the democratic and socialistic republic has never had 
the slightest attraction for them, thought, nevertheless, that since every 
nation w’as now asserting its right to govern itself, the injustice of leaving 
them to be ruled by three foreign despots might perhaps be recognized. 
The eiitliUrtiastic, liberty -loving republicans of (xerniany admitted with 
one voice that the j)artition of Poland was a ciime for which reparation 
must be made ; but while liesiUiting how they could contrive to make it at 
the expense of Russia, they, in the meantime, cutoff a good slice of Posen, 
and declared it German territory; that is to say, the revolutionists of 1848 
showed, in Prussian Poland, a greater contempt for national rights tlian 
had been manifested by the much-abused plenipotentiaries of the European 
sovereigns at the Congress of Vienna. Lord Castlereagh, one of the modern 
Radical’s favourite objects of iiversion, would have scorned to give his 
countenance to such an act of injustice as was perpetrated by the German 
Unitarians in the name of liberty. The English Minister did nol, of 
course, talk at Vienna in liigh -sounding but really unmeaning phrase 
about “ the right of every nation to dispose of its fate,” but he told the 
Emperor Alexander, in plain language, that England desired the inde- 
pendence of Poland, and that if he, the Emperor, liad the interest and 
welfare of the Poles as much at heart as he pretended to have, he had 
better consent to the only measure which could secure their happiness and 
the peace of Central Europe, lie did not speak of the rights of man, but 
when he found that the Russians, who already held the whole of Poland, 
were determined to keep as much as possible of it, he signed, with Talley- 
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rand and Metternicb, a treaty binding England, France, and Austria to 
furnish an army of 150,000 men each, so as to be able to bring the bene- 
volent Alexander to terms by force, if all other means failed. It is easy 
enough to sneer at the policy of the British plenipotentiary at Vienna, 
but how would the British tax-payer have liked all Europe, after a 
quarter of a century’s bloodshed, to have been again plunged into a 
general war for the sake oi' Poland i As it was, the war was avoided, and 
if the treatie* sigiu'd iirst by Prus-ia, Kns&ia, and Austria, and afterwards 
by all the j^ieat European Puweis, had been respected, the ‘‘ nationality” 
of Poland (in the proper sense of the >\ordj would ha\e been saved, in 
spite of the loss of its politieal independence. An ingenious ariang('meut 
^\as made for dividing the body without destro 3 ing the soul of Poland. 
England and France would consent to see the country imitilated, but not 
murdered outright. Thus Cracow was to be a thoroughly Polish republic, 
and it was eKpresaly stipulated that its ancient university, founded in the 
iourteenth century, sliould be inaiutaiiied as a national place of study for 
Poles from all parts of tlie disincmhevcd kingdom. The very lirst article of 
the general treaty sets forth that all the l\>lish subjects of Austria, lius.sia, 
and Prussia shall be governed as Poles ; that they shall enjoy “ national and 
ropreMmtativo institutions.” And Lord Castlereagli had already explained, 
ill a circular letter to the plenipotentiaries assembled at the congress, that 
however the country might be divided politically, it was absolutely essen- 
tial tliat no attempt should be made to denationalize the inhabitants. 
“ Vain endeavours have been made,” wrote the English Tory for the 
benefit of the despotic Powers wdiose Iricndsbip he was supposed at one 
time to Lave strictly cultivated — ‘Main ench'avoiirs have been made, by 
introducing institurions foreign to their habits and opinions, to cause 
them to forgot their existence as a people, and even their national language. 
Ihesc attempts, pursued with too much perseverance, have been renewed 
often enough, and have been found unavailing. They have only served to 
produce discontent, and a painful feeling that the country was being de- 
graded ; and they will never have any other effect than to excite insurrec- 
ticiis and to direct the thoughts of the nation to its past misfortunes.” 

To return now to those German liberals of 1848 who hated the name 
of Lord Castlereagli with the hatred which dwells in the celestial souls of 
Continental democrats. These men who “ wished to be free, and could 
not be just,” * behaved then as badly to the Poles as tlie despotic Govern- 
ment of Austria had done tyvo years before in annexing Cracow. When 
Austria assists the Poles it is to make them fight the Russians ; when 
Russia befriends them, it is to keep them on bad terms with Austria. 
When Prussia, however, prolfers her aid, it is that she may throw them 
off their guard and rob them herself. This, at least, was the conduct of 
the Prussian Crown in 1791, when Frederick William made an alliance 
with Poland, to fall upon her immediately afterwards, and help Russia to 
destro y her political existence, and of the Prussian people when, in 1848, 

* “ Vous Yonles 6fcro libres, et vous ne savea pas 6tre justes .” — The Abob Sxbybs* 
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the National German AFwenibly, with the approbation of twelve German 
deputies from Posen, divided the Grand Duchy into two, declared one part 
annexed to the territory of the Germanic Confederation, and generously 
left the other to be incorporated with the independent Poland of the future. 

In short, thi, whole history of the friendship shown to Poland by her foes 
is — Avhat any one might expect it to be — a liistory of duplicity and treachery. 
An important result, however, was produced by the demonstrations of 
syinjiathy made on one occasion by the most implacable of all her enemies. 
The events of 1846 not only gave the Russians an opportunity of 
befiicnding the Poles — Jor to Siive Cracow from pillage was, after all, a 
real service — it led to the existence of a Russian party in Austrian 
Poland ; and for some; years afterwards — and, indeed, until the Warsaw 
massacre of 1861 caused a complete revulsion of feeling — nothing would 
satisfy the Galicians but to throw themselves into the arms of Russia. It 
was in 1846 that the Marquis Wielopolski, the present adlatus of tlie 
Gland Duke Constantine, wrote his celebrated Letter from a Polish Gentle- 
man to Prince J^fettermch^ in which, after summing up the acts of atrocity 
committed by the Austrian Government in Galicia, he called upon his 
countrymen to abandon all thoughts of ever receiving assistance from the 
West of Europe, and to think only of escaping from the tyranny of the 
Germans and forming one united nation under the Russian scci)trc. 
Surrounded as wo are by the spies of the police,” wrote the marquis, 
by peasants urged to revolt who thirst for our blood and property, by 
the murderers of our fathers and brethren, hesitation is death to us. We 
are now compelled to enter our only road of salvation ; Ave must sincerely 
offer the Russians the hand of friendship, and the first advance must 
come from us, in order that these Slavonian brethren of ours may see that 
our intentions are sincere, and that we are acting of our own accord.” 

In these few lines the whole secret of the Marquis Wielopolski’s policy 
is explained. He has never de 2 )arted from it for one moment, and, 
indeed, has shown such tenacity in sticking to it that it has led him into 
the really criminal position which he now occupies. It cannot be said 
that his policy has failed, for it has never been fairly tried, the Poles 
having never yet accepted the Ruasian rule, which was evidently an 
essential condition of its success. But it has not one follower in Poland 
out of the marquis's immediate entourage, and it exposes him to an 
amount of hatred which, now that there is some chance of the Western 
Powers intervening on Poland's behalf, is more bitter than ever. If the 
representations, however, of France and England lead to no change in the 
])osition of the Poles, there will be nothing but the policy of the Marquis 
Wielopolski to liill back upon. If, on the other hand, they lead to some 
slight concessions, these concessions will be made with a bad will, and we 
may be sure that the Russians, from their natural hatred of foreign 
interference, will withdraw them on the very first opportunity. Then, 
again, there will be nothing left for the Poles but to follow the hateful 
counsels of the “ Polish gentleman ” who lost all liis illusions in the midst 
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of the Galician massacres, and who thinks now, as he thought then, that his 
countrymen had bettor live united under the harshest of despotisms than 
disunited under three Governments, each of which pretends in turn to be 
the friend of Poland, simply to encuurjige the Poles to weaken themselves 
by fresh losses of blood and property. 

Indeed, by far the greatest of Poland’s misfortunes is not that she is 
oppressed, but that she is partitioned. Whenever a writer or speaker 
begins to compare tlie Prussian wdth the Austrian, or the Austrian with 
the llussian mode of persecuting the Poles, and ends, as most persons 
do, by according the preference to the German fonns of tyranny, he proves 
that he does not understand the Polish question from the Polish point of 
view, or he would not enter into such comparisons at all. When this la,st 
insurrection bj-oke ou‘, several journalists observed that it W'aa a pity 
Iiussia could not govern her Polish subjects like Austria and Prussia — 
evidently struck by the fact that the Poles in Galicia and in Posen have 
not of late been jirovoked to such an extent as to make them fly to arms. 
Put for thirty y<*ars the Poles remained quit't enough under the Russian 
Gtn’Ci-nmonf, and -every on(i knows tliat tliey were not quiet because 
they were not ill-treated. Does any one imagine that the Poles in the 
Kingdom of Poland sufTered nothing in 1810 when the insurrection broke 
out in Galicia, or in 1818, when Pules and Germans were at war in 
Posen ? Yet at neither of these dates was there any movement in that 
j)art of Poland which was governed by the Emj)cror Nicholas, and which 
he flattered himself he had beaten and tortured into absolute submission. 

The one tiling certain about tlie future of Poland is, that the country 
will not remain divided. There is a complete unity of feeling between 
the four parts, of which two — Lithuania and the Kingdom of Poland — are 
in the hands of Russia; and unless Poland gains her independence, the 
Pc )les of Posen and Galicia will end by joining their fate to that of their 
brethren under tlie Russian sceptre. This is not merely the personal 
opinion of the writer, it is an opinion, or rather a determination, which 
he has ollon heard expressed by the leading political men of both the 
GtTinan-Polish provinces. They will submit no longer to the triple 
torture under which they have writhed for so many years, and it is for 
tl West of Europe to choose whether it wdll help the Poles against 
Russia, or whether, sooner or later, the Poles shall be forced to obtain 
Russian assistance against Prussia and Austria, 

Events are occurring so rapidly in Poland tliat from one day to 
another it is impossible to foresee what may happen. But we already 
know that officers from all parts of the dismembered kingdom are in 
General Langiewicz’s camp ; that die Galicians .in J Poseners cannot be 
fighting merely to gain certain liberties for the Kingdom of Poland ; that 
a regular Polish government has been established on the territory held by 
the insurgents ; and, in sliort, that the ultimate object of the movement is 
to liberate all Poland, and reconstitute the kingdom in its ancient limits. 
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JP'otds on Jldrnrij. 

ir//// the Stomach tligcsis avd is not digested. — The dream of the 
.'I l( Jn'iiiistR was to discover an universal solvenf, or alcahest. It was an 
iiiiscientitic dream, and a fatal ohjcction was disclosed by Kuuckel, when, 
dll ]>eiijg told that an alcahest had been found, he asked, “Pray, in wliat 
A <-ssel do you contain it ? ” If universal, it must dissolve all vessels with 
tlio same rapacious impaitiality as it displays to all suhstunccs. The 
alchemists had not tliought of this. Nature, the supersubtie alchemist, 
contrives, however, to effect tiiia paradox, by giving the stomach an alcahest 
for all animal tissues, wliich is nevei-theless contained in a vessel formed of 
animal tissues. The gaj^tiic juice is a solvent to tissues in the stomach, 
but is not turned against the stomach its(‘lf. Here is Kunckers query 
victoriously answered ; but the paradox requires explanation, and many 
liave been tlie hypotheses propounded to explain it. A numerous cla‘;s of 
jdiysiologists, who, from their philosophic method, may be called wr/uphy- 
siologists, finding that tlic dead stomach was sometimes attacked by this 
gastric juice, wliieli was powerless on the living stomach, at once jumped 
to the conclusion that the mystery was relerrible to tlie Vital Prineii>le, 
which W'as said to have tlie “power of controlling chemical agency.*’ Uhe 
explanation seems jierfect, until w'c discover that it lias tlie mislbrtune of 
being simply a re-statement of the original difficulty in abstract tcmis; it 
says, learnedly, that the living stornacli cannot bi* attacked as long as it is 
living — a statement which originated the inquiry. Nor is this the only 
objection. The question aristas, lias the Vital Principle this asserted 
j)o\ver of controlling chemical action? Being itself a profound mystery, 
amenable to no known test, the Vitid Principle has tho common 
advantage of the unknown, that almost anything may be predicated 
of it; but unfortunately for the metaphy Biologist, this controlling power 
over chemical agency is one of the few things which cannot be predi- 
cated in the present case. The Vital ]*rinciple does not prevent acids 
from burning the skin, or from destroying the mucous membrane of the 
throat and stomach ; nor^ does it even prevent the gastric juice from 
attacking living tissues, at times even the living stomach. 

Physiologists, understanding by “ Vital Principle ” only a general term 
which embraces all the phenomena of organized beings, endeavour to 
explain this particular phenomenon of the stomaclfs immunity, by classing 
it as a case of some chemical or physiological law. One of these attempts 
at classification lias found general acceptance, but is now impugned by 
Dr. Pavy. . It is this : the lining membrane of tlie stomach is not protected, 
but is in truth incessantly d(*stroyed and incessantly renewed ; the protec- 
tion therefore is due to the rapidity wdth which the lining is renew'cd, 
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precifioly as in the ordinary case of the renewal of our external skin, which, 
though constantly falling away, never leaves tho internal skin unprotected. 
There are several objections which may be urged against this explanation, 
but Dr. Pavy’s is irresistiblo. He informs the Royal Society tha't he 
completely removed a patch of the lining membrane, and nevertheless 
found that the stomach bo treated would digest food, and was not attacked 
ill its undefended patch. 

Dr. Pavy propounds a new h} pothesiM. 'I he essential condition of ike 
digestive action is a sufficient acidity; but llie lining membranes of the 
li\ ing stomach are feo abundantly supplied with currents of blood, which is 
alkaline, that they arc thereby pi otected against the digestive action of the 
gastric juice. After death, there is not the same resistance to the acid; 
tlierc is no alkali to neutralize it. In sii]>port of his view. Dr. Pavy brought 
forward experiments showing that the <ligestive action might attack tlie 
living stomach, cand that whenever tlic circumstances were such that an 
acid liquid in the stomach could retain its acid properties wliilst tending 
to permeate the lining membranes, gastric solution \\as observed. The 
question of result resolved itself into a queMlon of jiropoition between the 
acidity within and the alkalinity around. 

What may be the fate of this liypothesis W'e know not. Dr. Pavy’a 
name is sufficient to commend it to the attention of investigators. Has 
due tillowance been made for the fact of‘ the presence of food in the 
stomach whenever tho gastric juice is piesent, and lor the fact that this 
food is by the motionb of the stomach being constantly chuined and mixed 
up with the juice ? It would be well to cause, liy stimuli, tho presence of 
an abundant secretion in an empty stomacli, and to leave it tliere witlx no 
lood to act on. If it tlien left the stomach wholly unattached, the conditions 
of the problem would be somewhat simplified. 

2'he Fapour in our Atwosp/icre and Effect on Heat — In a 
lecture on Radiant Heat, at tlie Royal Institution, our brilliant physicist, 
Professor Tyndall, made some curious revelations of the invisible — that is 
to say, not only of the invisible vapour diffused through the air, which 
miiy become and often does become visible, as cloud and mist, but also 
of that invisible ether, the interstellar air, which, in infinite space, 
connects star with star, and connects, in finite space, gaseous atom with 
gaseous atom. Tliia supersubtlc medium, this mystic ether, which 
also becomes visible under given velocities of its vibrations, namely, as 
Light and Colour, and is recognized by another sense under low^er 
velocities as Heat — this medium, in which the stars of the Milky Way 
‘'wim like a shoal of mackerel in the sea, is, as you know, an object of 
intense interest to physicists, who measure its undulations with jealous 
vigilance. Professor Tyndall tel lb us something more about its waves 
under the velocity known as Heat. 

After our earth has been basking all day in tho sun, it begins, as 
night closes in, to give back the heat which it received ; that is, it sends 
vibrations backwards through the ether. The waves dash upwaids 
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through the air, hurrying towards the calmer regions of passlonlees 
space. But their upward progress is very considerably arrested, partly 
by the air — that is, the gaseous atoms floating in the ethereal medium — 
but inainly by the invisible vapour — that is, the watery atoms floating in 
the air, as the air floats in the ether. 'J'hc vapour forms an extremely 
miiuilc quantity of our atmosidierc. Take the air whence you will, and 
you will find that out of 100 parts 99 J are oxygen and nitrogen, the 
remaining half per cent, being carbonic acid, ammonia, and water. Such 
b(‘ing the proportion of the floating substances which must oppose 
barriers to the waves of ether, as a shoal of herrings will oppose a 
barrier to the undulations of the 'water, lot us learn from Professor 
Tyndall tlio relative share of each. The water is extremely minute in 
quantity, but happens to be amazingly obstructive in quality; for while 
every atom of oxygen opposes a certain barrier, a molecule of vapour 
opposes a force 1G,()00 times greater than that of oxygen. These arc 
huge figures, and they open the e}es of astonishment, but they rest 
on ligorous evidence. Nay, w’c also learn that the smoke of west London, 
even when an east ■wind pours its gloomy clouds over us, exerts but a 
fraction of the lieat-retarding power which is due to the transparent and 
impalpable vapour diffused throughout the air of a perfectly clear day. 

It is certain. Professor Tynthill says, tliat more than 10 per cent, 
of the heat radiated from the soil of England is stopped within ten feet 
of the surface. The vajiour of our moist atmosphere is a blanket, not 
less necessary for the fruitful earth than clothing is for earth’s proudest 
inliabitant. Kemove f(jr a single summer night the aqueous vai)our 
from the air which ovci spreads this country, and you "would assuredly 
destroy every jdaut capable of being destroyed by a freezing tempera- 
ture. The waimtli of your fields and gard(*ns w^ould pour itself unre- 
quited into space, and tlic sumnuT sun "would rise upon an island 
held fast in the iron grip of frost.” 

Astronomy of the Invisible . — few months ago M. Leverrier informed 
the Acad(5mic des Sciences that w'e should have to augment our estimate 
of the earth’s mass by one tenth, or diminish by one tenth the mass 
of the sun ; his reason being that otherwise no explanation could be 
offered of certain observed peturbations in our orbit. For himself, he 
inclined to the augmentation of the earth, and this in the shape of a 
ring of aerolites, the analpgue of Saturn’s ring. M, Foucault sliortly 
after arrived at a different conclusion. In two former numbers of this 
Magazine* wc gave an account of his important discovery that the 
velocity of Light is less than was supposed — a discovery which must 
alter almost all astronomical calculations, and among them that of the 
distance of the sun from the earth, and the weight of the sun itself. 
The distance being thus diminished by a thirtieth, the weight is diini- 
nislied by a tenth. Is it not piquant to reflect that by the property of 
an i in ponderable, the weight of a mighty planet may be determined ? 

• Cornhill Magazine, 1862, Nov. page 712, Dec. page 855. 
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Whether the weight of the earth or the sun be altered, is not our 
present object. Why arc we to conclude the existence of important 
facta merely becaupe slight perturbations are observed in the orbit of 
a planet ? It is one of the triumj>ha of Science to foresee — not simply 
to sec unborn consequences, but to assert the vision of invisible 
existences. Bessel is tlie creator of the astronomy of the invisible ; 
and the creation promises to be fruitful. He wms occupied -with 
Siiius — that sun which is inconqi.irably larger than our own, which in 
ancient days burned wdth a briiluint red, and in our days is admired 
for its brilliant white. B(‘ssel, comparing the observations recorded 
diirincr a hundred years with those of the constellations Taurus, Orion, 
and tlio Twins, noticed a certain movement of oscillation peculiar to 
Sirin'^. From this lie boldly con^duded that Sirius was subject to the 
gra\itating influence of a large mass of invisible matter, probably a 
j)lanet. The planet could not be seen with the naked eye, nor "with 
the best telescope. But Science saw it, and would persist in seeing it, 
should its light never reach our globe. To some more* cautious minds 
this conclusion seemed very hazardous. Even Humboldt jested with 
Bessel about his planetary ghosts. A disciple, Iiowever, Peters, whose 
faith is creditable, calculated the orbit of this invisible planet, which 
he found to be a very elongated ellipse, with an annual movement of 
7 degrees, and a revolution of 30 years. The distance of this satellite 
from Sirius was estimated at a few seconds. 

In 1862 an American astronomer, Mr. Alvan Clark, was blessed with 
the first sight of this hitherto unseen planet ; and its distance was found 
to be ten seconds. Sucli remarkable confirmation of abstract prevision 
naturally excited great rejoicing. Since then others have seen the planet, 
and its existence has become a vulgar fact. A second discovery of a 
similar kind is announced by Aimers of Kbnigsberg, Procyon, the prin- 
cipal star in the constellation of the Little Dog, is said by liim to have a 
satellite with an annual movement of nine degrees, and a revolution of 
thirty years. Its distance is only two seconds. Doubtless we shall hear 
of many such discoveries. But one suffices to exhibit the precision and 
extent of sweep which the methods of modern science admit. 

feed Water . — Every one knows the singular superiority in point of 
tasi wliich melted ice has over the purest water. It is not the coldness 
of the lump of ice on \iliicli we pour our brandy or champagne which 
gives the peculiar quality; it is the absence of all the soluble and in- 
soluble salts which characterizes ice. In a recent communication to the 
Academy, M. Kobinct affirms that melted ice is as pure as distilled water. 
During congelation the salts are eliminated — in fact, saline solutions, as 
long as they continue saline, wdll not freeze ; even a-water, when frozen, 
furnishes pure water on being melted ; and in the north of Europe salt is 
economically extracted from sea-water by exposing the water to intense 
cold ; the water which remains unfrozen and unfreezable is then extremely 
rich in salt, which may easily be obtained by evaporation. 







A LETTER TO SO^IE COUNTRY COUSINS. 



EAR COUSINS,— Be pleased 
to receive herewith a packet 
of Mayall’s photogra])hs, and 
copies of Illustratid Neivs, 
Illusti ated Times^ London 
lleview, Queen, and Ohserrer, 
each containing an accoinit 
of the notable festivitits of 
the past week. If bcoides 
these rcmeinbrancts of home 
you have a mind to read a 
letter from an old friend, b^'- 
hold here it is. When I wuo at 
school, having kfl mypaienls 
in India, a good-natuiod cap- 
tain or colonel would voine 
Bometinies and see us Indjaii 
boys, and talk to us about 
papa and mamma, and give 
us coins of the realm, and wiite to our parents, and say, “I drove over 
yesterday and saw Tommy at Dr. Birch’s. I took him to the George, and 
gave him a dinner. Ilis appetite is tine. He states that he is reading Cor- 
nelius Nepos, with which he is much interested. Ilis masters report,” &c. 
And though Dr. Birch wrote by the same mail a longer, fuller, and 
ofHcial statement, 1 have no doubt the distant paicnts preferred the friend’s 
letter, with its artless, possibly ungi*ammatical, account of their little 
darling. 

I have seen the young 4ieir of Britain. These eyes have beheld him 
and his bride — on Saturday in Pall Moll (when tliey stopped for awhile 
before the house of Smith, Elder and Co., and all within admired a lovely 
cloak of purple velvet and sable worn by a lady of whose appearance the 
photographers will enable you to judge), and on Tuesday in the nave of 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, when the young Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark passed by with her blooming processiou of bridesmaids; and 
lialf an hour later, when the Princess of Wales came forth from the chapel, 
her hubband by her side robed in the purple mantle of the famous Order 
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which his forefather established here five hundred years ago. We were 
to see her yet once again, when her open carriage passed out of the Castle 
gate to the station of the near railway which was to convey her to 
Southampton. 

Since womankind existed, has any woman ever had such a greeting ? 
At ten hours’ distance, tlierc is a city far more magnificent than ours. 
With every respect for Kensington turnpike, I own that the Arc de 
I’Etoilo at Paris is a much finer entrance to an imperial capital. In our 
black, ordcrlcss, zigzag streets, wc can show nothing to compare with the 
magnificent array of the Rue de Rivoli, that enormous regiment of stone 
stretching for five miles and presenting arms before the Tuilcries. Think 
of the late Fleet Prison and Waithman’s Obelisk, and of the Place de la 
Concorde and the Luxor Stone 1 “ The finest site in Europe,” as Trafalgar 
Square has been called by some obstinate British optimist, is disfigured by 
trophies, fountains, columns, and statues so puerile, disorderly, and hideous 
that a lover of the arts must hang the head of shame as he parses to seo 
our dear old queen city ar laying herself so absurdly; but when all is 
said and done, wc can show one or two of the greatest sights in the world. 

I doubt if any Roman festival was as vast or striking as the Derby day, 
or if any Imperial triumph could show such a prodigious muster of faith- 
lul people as our }ouiig Princess saw on Saturday, when the nation turneil 
out to greet her. Tlie calculators are squabbling about the numbers ol 
hundreds of thousands, of millions, who came forth to seo Inn- and bid 
her welcome. Imagine beacons ilaming, rockets blazing, yfirds inarmed, 
ships and forts saluting with their thunder, every steamer and vessel, 
(Very town and village from Ramsgate to (iiavescnd, swarming with 
happy gratulation; young girls with flow'ers, scattering roses before her ; 
staid citizens and aldermen pushing and squeezing and panting to make 
the speech, and bow the knee, and bid her 'welcome I Who is this 'who 
is honoured with such a prodigious triumph, and received with a welcome 
so astonishing ? A year ago wc had never heard of her. I think about 
her pedigree and family not a few of us are in the dark still, and I own, 
for my part, to be much puzzled by the allusions of newspaper genealogists 
and bards and skalds to “ Vikings,” Berserkers, and so forth. But it 
wciild be interesting to know how many hundreds of thousands of photo- 
graj'hs of the fair bright &cc have by this time made it beloved and 
1‘aiiiiliar in British homes. Think of all the quiet country nooks from 
Land’s End to Caithness, where kind eyes have glanced at it. The farmer 
brings it home from market ; the curate from his visit to the Cathedral 
town; the rustic folk peer at it in the little village ^op window; the 
squire’s children gaze on it round the drawing-room table : every eye that 
beholds it looks tenderly on its bright beauty and sweet artless grace, and 
young and old pray God bless her. We have an elderly friend (a certain 
Goody Twoshoes, who has been mentioned before in the pages of this 
Magazine), and who inhabits, with many other old ladies, the Union-house 
of the parish of 3t. Lazarus in Soho. One of your cousms from this 
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house went to see her, and found Goody and her companion crones all in 
a flutter of excitement about the marriage. The whitewashed walls of 
their bleak dormitory were ornamented with prints out of the illustrated 
journals, and hung with festoons and triie-lover’s knots of tape and 
coloured paper; and the old bodies had had a good dinner, and the old 
tongues were chirping and clacking away, all eager, interested, sympa- 
thizing ; and one very elderly and rheumatic Goody, who is obliged to 
keep her bed (and has, I trust, an exaggerated idea of the cares attending 
on royalty), said, “Pore thing, pore thing I I pity her.” Yes, even in 
that dim place there was a little brightness and a quavering huzza, a con- 
tribution of a mite subscribed by those dozen poor old widows to the 
treasure of loyalty with which the nation endows the Prince's bride. 

Three hundred ycais ago, when our dread Sovereign Lady Elizabeth 
came to take posscbsion of her realm and cajVital city, llolingshcd, if you 
please (whose pleasing history of course you carry about with you), 
relates in his fourlh volume folio, that — “ At Jiir entring the citic, she w'as 
of the people received marucllous intierlio, as appeared by the assemblies, 
praiers, welcommings, cries, and all other signes which argued a woonder- 
fulJ earnest loue : ” and at various halting- places on the royal progress 
children habited like angels appeared out of allegoric edifices and spoke 
verses lo her — 


Welcome, 0 Queen, as much as heart can think. 

Welcome again, as much as tongue can tell, 

Welcome to joyous tongues and hearts that will not shrink. 

God thee preserve, wo pray, and wish thco ever well I 

Our new Princess, you may be sure, has also had her Alexr ndrincs, 
and many minstrels have gone before her singing her praises. Mr. Tupper, 
who begins in very great force and strength, and who proposes to give 
her no less than eight hundred thousand -welcomes in the first twenty lines 
of his ode, is not satisfied witJi this most liberal amount of acclamation, 
but proposes at the end of his ]mem a still more magnificent subscription. 
Tims we begin, “A hundred thousand welcomes, a hundred thousand 
welcomes.” (In my copy the figures arc in the well-known Arabic numerals, 
but let us have tlie numbers literally accurate : ) 


A hundred thousand welcomes ! 

A hundred thousand -v^elcomcs ! 

And a hundred thousand more ! 
0 happy hciurt of England, 

Shout aloud and sing, land, 

As no land sang before ; 

And let the paeans soar 
And ring from shore to shore, 

A Imndrcd thousand welcomes. 
And a hundred thousand more ; 


And let the cannons roar, 

The joy-stunned city o’er. 

And let the steeples chime it 
A hundred thousand welcomes 
And a hundred thousand more ; 
And let the people rhyme it 
From neighbour's door to door, 
From every man’s heart’s core, 
A liundred thousand welcomes 
And a hundred thousand more. 


This contribution, in twenty not long lines, of 900,000 (say nine 
hundred thousand) welcomes is handsome indeed; and shows that when 
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our bard is inclined to be liberal, lie docs not look to ilic cost. But what 
is a sum of 900,000 to his further proposal? — 


0 let all these declare it, 

Jjdt miles of shouting swear it, 

In all the years of yore, 
Unparalleled before 1 
And thou, most welcome WnndVcr 
Across the Northern Water, 

O'lr England’s Alhia^ndka, 

Our dear adopted daughter— 


Lay to thine heart, conned o’er and o’er, 
In future years remembered well. 

The magic fervour of this spell 
That shakes the land from shore to sIhwo, 
And makes all hearts and eyes hriiii o’er; 
Our hundred thousand welcomes. 

Our fifty million welcomes, 

And a hundred million more I 


Here we have, besides the most liberal previous subscription, a further 
call on the public for no less than one hundred and fifty million one 
hundred thousand welcomes for her Royal Highness. How much is 
tins per head for all of us in the three kingdoms? Not above five 
welcomes apiece, and I am sure many of us have given more than five 
liurrahs to the fair young Princess. 

Each man sings according to his voice, and gives in proportion to his 
means. The guns at Sluvrncss from their adamantine lips ” (which had 
spoken in quarrelsome old times a very diflerent language,) roared a 
hundred tliundering welcomes to the fair Dane. The maidens of England 
strewed roses before her feet at Gravesend when she landed. Mr. Tapper, 
with the million and odd welcomes, may be compared to tlie thundering 
fl('(‘t ; Mr. Chorley’s song to tlie flowerets scattered on her Royal 
Highness’s happy and carpeted path : — 


Blessings on that fair face 1 
Safe on the shore 
Of her liomc-flwclling place, 
Stranger no more. 

Lo'se, from her hoiiscliold sbrino 
Keep sorrow far I 
Iklny, for her hnwtliom twine, 

J line, bring sweet eglantine, 
Autumn, the golden vine. 

Dear Northern Star! 


Hawthorn for May, eglantine for Juno, and in autumn a little tass of 
the golden vine for our Northern Star. I am sure no one will grudge 
tl Princess these simple enjoyments, and of the produce of the last- 
named pleasing plant, I wonder how many bumpers were drunk to her 
health on the happy day of her bridal ? As foi the Laureate’s verses, I 
would respectfully liken his Highness to a giant showing a beacon 
torch on “ u windy headland.” His flaring torch is a pine-tree, to be sure, 
which nobody can wield but himself. lie waves it ; and four times in the 
niidnight he shouts mightily, Alexandra I ” and the Pontic pine is whirled 
into the ocean and Enceladus goes homo. 

Whose muse, whose cornemuse, sounds with such plaintive sweet- 
ness from Arthur’s seat, while Edinburgh and Musselburgh lie rapt in 
delight, and the mermaids come flapping up to Leith shore to hear the 
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exquisite music ? Sweeter piper Edina knows not than Aytoun, the Bard 
of the Cavaliers, wlio has given in his frank adhesion to the reigning 
dynasty. When a most beautiful, celebrated and unfortunate princess 
whose memory the Professor loves — when Mary, wife of Francis the 
Second, King of France, and by her own right proclaimed Queen of Scot- 
land and England (poor soul !), entered Paris with her young bridegroom, 
good Peter Ronsard wrote of her — 

Toi qni as veu rexccllonce tic ccllc 
Qui rend Ic ciel do I’Escossc emieux, 

Dy liardimont, contentez vous mes yciix, 

Vous no verrez jamais chose pins belle • 

Vous ne verrez jamais chose plus Idle. Here is an Alexandrine written 
three hundred years ago, as simple as bon jour. Professor Aytoun is more 
ornate. After elegantly complimenting the spring, and a description of 
licr Royal Iliglincfcs's well-known ancestors, “ the Berserkers,” he bursts 
forth — 

Q'hc Rose of Denmark comes, the Royal Bride 1 
O loveliest Rose ! our paragon and pride— 

Choice of the Prince whom England holds so dear— 

What homage shall wo pay 
To one who has no peer ? 

What can tlic bard or w'ildcrcd minstrel say 
More than the peasant, who, on bended knee, 

Breathes from his heart an earnest prayer lor thee ? 

Words arc not fair, if that they would express 
Is fairer still ; so lovers in di<?nmy 
Stand all aba‘'hcd before that loveliness 
They worship iiiobt, but find no woids to pray. 

Too bweet for iiicciibc ! (bravo) Take our loves instead — 
hlobt ficcb, truly, and devoutly given; 

(nil* pi a} or for blessings on that gentle head, 

I'or earthly haj^jiiiicss and rest in Heaven 1 
]May never sorrow dim those dove-like eycR, 

But pcaic n. pure as reigned in Paradise, 

Calm and untainted on creation’s eve, 

Attend thee still I May holy angels, &c. 

Tliirf is all very well, my dear country cousins. But will you say 
“ Amen ” to this prayer ? I won’t. Assuredly our fair Princess will 
shed many tears out of tlie ** dovelike eyes,” or the heart will bo little 
worth. Is frhe to know no parting, no care, no anxious longing, no tender 
watches by the sick, to deplore no friends and kindred, and feel no grief? 
Heaven forbid ! Wlien a bard or wildered minstrel writes so, best accept 
liis own confession, that he is losing his head. On the day of her entrance 
into London who looked more bright and happy than the Princess ? On 
the day of the marriage, the fair face wore its marks of care already, 
and looked out quite grave, and frightened almost, under tho wreaths 
and lace and orange-flowers. Would you have had her feci no tremor? 


* Quoted in Mignefs Life of Mary, 
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A maiden on the bridegroom’s tlireshold, a Princess led up to the steps of 
a throne ? I think her pallor and doubt became her as well as her 
smiles. That, I can tell you, was our ■vote who sate in X compartment, 
let us say, in the nave of St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, and saw a part 
of one of the brightest ceremonies ever performed there. 

My dear cousin Mary, you have an account of the dresses; and I 
])roinise you there ■were princesses besides the bride whom it did tlie eyes 
good to behold. Around the bride sailed a bevy of young creatures so 
fair, white, and graceful that 1 thought of those fairy-tale beauties who are 
Bonietiines prin(M‘sses, and sometimes white swans. The Royal Princesses 
and the Royal Knights of tlie Garter swept by in prodigious robes and 
trains of purple velvet, tliirty shillings ay aid, my dear, not of course 
including the lining, which, I have no doubt, was of the richest satin, or 
that costly ‘‘miniver” which we used to read about in poor Jerrold’s 
writings. The young princes were habited in kilts ; and by the side of 
the Princess Royal trotted such a little wee solemn Highlander ! He 
is the young heir and chief of the famous clan of Brandenburg. His 
eyrie is amongst tho Eagles, and I pray no harm may befall the dear little 
chieftain. 

The heralds in their tnbaids udc marvellous to behold, and a nod 
from Rouge Croix gave me tlie keimest gratification. I tried to catch 
Garter’s eye, but either I couldn’t or he wouldn’t. In his robes, he is 
like one of the Throe Kings in old missal illuminations. Gold Stick in 
waititig is even more splendid. With his gold rod and rohes and trap- 
pings of many colours, lie looks like a royal enchanter, and as if lie had 
raised up all this scene of glamour by a wave of his glittering wand. 
Tlie silver trumpeters w'car such quaint caps, as those I have humbly 
tiled to dojiict on the playful heads of children. Behind the trumpeters 
came a drum-bearer, on whose back a gold-laced drummer drubbed his 
niauli. 

When the silver clarions had blown, and under a clear chorus of white- 
robed children chanting round the organ, the noble procession passed into 
the chapel, and was hidden from our sight for a while, there was silence, 
or 1 -om the inner chapel ever so faint a hum. Then hymns arose, and 
in Mio lull we knew that prayers were being said, and the sacred rite 
pu ' u-iucd which joined Albert Edward to Al(‘xandra his wife. I am sure 
hea ly prayers were ofTcred outside tho gate ns well as ■within for that 
princely young pair, and for their Mother and Queen. The peace, the 
Ireedom, the happiness, the order which her lule guarantees, are part of 
nriy birthright as an Englishman, and I bless God for my share. Where 
else shall I find such libei'ty of action, thought, speech, or laws which 
protect me so well ? Her part of her compact v.’*th her people, what 
t»ovorcign ever better performed? If ours sits apait from the festivities 
of the day, it is because she suffers from a grief so recent that the loyal 
heart cannot master it as yet, and remains treu nnd fiSt to a beloved 
memory. A part of the music which celebrates the day’s service was 
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composed by tlie husband who is gone to the place where the just and 
pure of life meet the reward promised by the Father of all of us to good 
and faithful servants who have well done here below. As this one gives 
in his account, surely we may remember how the Prince was the friend 
of all peaceful arts and learning ; how he was true and fast ahva) s to 
duty, home, honour ; how, through a life of complicated trials, he ^\as 
sagacious, righteous, active and self-denying. And as we trace" in the 
young faces of his many children the father’s features and likeness, what 
Englishman will not pray that they may have inherited also some of the 
great qualities which won for the Prince Consort the love and respect of 
our country 7 

The papers tdl us how, on the night of the mariiago of the Prince of 
Wales, all over England and Scotland illuminations wcie made, the poor 
and children were feasted, and in village and city thousands of kindly 
schemes were devised to mark the national happiness and sympathy, “ Tlie 
bonfire on Coptpoint at Folkestone was seen in Fiance,” the Telegraph 
says, “ more clearly than even the French marine lights could be seen at 
Folkestone.” Long may the fire continue to burn ! There are European 
coasts (and inland places) where the liberty light has been cvlingiiisliod, 
or is so low that you can’t sec to load by it — there are great Atlantic 
shores where it flickers and smokes very gloomily. Let us be thankful 
to the honest guardians of ours, and for the kind sky under which it burns 
bright and steady. 


Erratum. 

FORTY ROYAL FAMILIES AND THEIR INTERMARRIAGES. 

The iiutlior of the nhovc-named article, in No. 39 of the CornhiU Magaunc, 
extremely regrets that an accidental error in that pajicr escaped correction. At pHn® 
379, lino 40, the name Lady Olivia Sparrow was printed for Olive Serros. 
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CHAPTER Lir. 

A PROPHETERS. 

^lE incidcnU of that Carnival day 
seemed to llomola to carry no other 
personal consequences to her than 
f the new care of supporting poor 
-1 cousin Bnpida in her fluctuating 
resignation to age and grey hairs; 

I but they introduced a Lenten time 
I in which she was kept at a high 
pitch of mental excitement and 
active effort. 

Bernardo del Nero had been elected 
I Gonfaloniere. By great exertions 
the Medicean party had so far 
triumphed, and that triumph had 
deepened Romola's presentiment of 
some secretly prepared scheme likely 
to ripen either into success or be- 
trayal during these two months of 
her godbther's authority. Every 
morning the dim daybreak aa it 
peered into her room seemed to be ibat haunting fear coming back to her« 
Lveiy morning the fear went '^h her as she passed through the streets 
on her way to the early termoii^ the Duomo : but there die gradually 
lost the sense of its chill ptesencei as men lose the dread of death in the 
clash of battle. 

VOL. vii.~»o. 41, 
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In tlie Duomo slie felt herself sheiing in a passionate conflict which 
had wider relations than any enclosed within the walls of Florence. For 
Savonarola was preaching — preaching the last course of Lenten sermons 
he was ever allowed to finish in the Duomo: he knew that excom- 
munication was imminent, and he had reached the point of defying it. 
He held up the condition of the Church in the terrible mirror of his 
unflinching speech, which called things by their right names and dealt 
in no polite periphrases; lie proclaimed with heightening confidence the 
advent of renovation— -of a moment when there would be a gcnei-al revolt 
against corruption. As to his own destiny, he seemed to have a doubh 
and alternating provision: sometimes he saw himself taking a gloiious 
part in that revolt, sending forth a voice that would be heard tlironqh 
all Christendom, and making tlie dead body of the Church tremble into 
new life, as the body of La7aru8 trembled when the divine voice pieiced 
the sepulchre ; sometimes he saw no prospect for him‘«clf but persecution 
and martyrdom * — this life for him was only a vigil, and only after d( illi 
would come the dawn. 

The position w*as one w'hich must have had its impressiveness foi all 
minds that were not of the dullest order, even if they were inclined, as 
Mucchiavelli was, to interpret the Frate’s cliaractcr by a key that pio- 
supposed no loftiness. To Honiola, wdiose kindred ardour gave her a firm 
belli f in Savonarola’s genuine greafhesa of purjKise, the crisis va^ a'^ 
stirring as if it had been part of her personal lot. It blent itself as tin 
exalting memory with all her daily labours; and those labours >vcie 
colling not only for difficult perseverance, but for new oouingo. Famine 
had never yet taken its flight from Florence, and all diatreii^ by its long 
continuance, was getting harder to bear; disease was spmding in the 
crowded city, and the Plague was expected* As Romola walked, often m 
weariness, among the sick, the hungry, and the murmuring, die felt it good 
to be ins])ircd by something more than her pity — by the belief in a 
heroism struggling for sublimo ends, towards whtcA the daily action of her 
pjty could only tend fetbly, as tlie dews that freshen the weedy ireiind to- 
day tend to prepare an unseen harved in the years to eQine» 

But that mighty music which stirred her in the Duomo was not with- 
out its jarring notes. Since those first days of glowing hop# irhen the 
Frate, seeing the near triumph of good if) the reform of the BefUlhHc and 
the coining of the F{enoli deliverer, had preached peace, "challl^i 
oblivion of political difierenoes, there had been a marked change tf con- 
duions : political intrigue had been too obidnats to allow of m desired 
oblivion ; the belief in the deliverer, who had tamed bii hwk o® bis 
high mission, seemed to have wrought hsrm ; and hostility, both on a 
petty and on a grand scale, was attacking the Prophet with new weapons 
and new determinatton. It followed ttot the spirit of contention an 
self-vindication pierced more and mow oroqiiouously in his sermons ; that 
he was urged to meet tho popular demands not only by itiewased insist- 
ance and detail concerning visions and private revelations, but by s tone 
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of defiiMUt oonfidetioft fkgalnst objectors ) and from huTing denounced tbe 
desire for the miraoulous^ and declared miracles had no relation to 
ti'ue £iith| he had come to assert that at the right moment the Divine 
power would attest the truth of his prophetic preaching by a miracle. 
And continually, in the rapid transitions of excited feeling, as the vision 
of triumphant good receded behind the actual predominance of evil, the 
threats of coming Tcngeanoe against vicious tyrants and corrupt priests 
gathered some impetus fh)m personal exasperation, as well as from indig- 
nant zoal. In the career of a great public orator who yields himself to the 
inspiration of the moment, that eonf!ict«f selfiidi and unsclfidi emotion which 
in most men is hidden in the chamber of the soul, is brought into terrible 
evidence : the language of tbe inner voices is written out in letters of fire. 

But if the tones of exasperation jarred on Romola, there was often 
another member of Fra Girolamo's audience to whom they were the only 
thrilling tones, like the vibration of deep bass notes to the deaf. Baidas- 
sai re had found out that the wonderful Frate was preaching again, and as 
often as he could, he went to hear the Lenten sermon, that he might drink 
in the threats of a voice which seemed like a power on the side of justice, 
lie went the more because he had seen that Romola went too ; for he was 
waiting and watching for a time when not only outward circumstance, but 
his own varying mental state, would mark the right moment for seeking 
an interview withjior. Twice Romola had caught sight of his face in the 
Duomo— once when its dark glance was fixed on hers. She wished not 
to see it again, and yet she looked for it, as men look for the reappearance 
of a portent. But any revelation that might be yet to come about this 
old man uas a suboidinate fear now : it referred, she thought, only to 
the past, and her anxiety was almost absorbed by tlie present. 

Yet the stirring Lent passed by ; April, the soebnd and final month of 
her godfather's supreme authority, was near its close ; and nothing had 
(Jt curred to fulfil her presentiment. In tlie jaiblic mind, too, there had been 
feni s, and rumours had spread from Rome of a mcnacizig activity on the 
pait of Piero de* Medici; but in a few days the suspected Bernardo would 
go nut of jiowcr. Romola was trying to gather some ccmwrge from the 
review of her futile fears, when on the twenty-seventh, as she ^vas walking 
ou< on hct( usual errand^* of mercy in the afternoon, she was met by a 
meitcnger from Camilla Ruccllai, chief among the feminine seers of 
Florence, desiring her presence forthwith on matters of the highest 
niomcnt. Romola, who shrank with unconquerable disgust from the 
Bhrill excitability of those illuminated women, and had just now a special 
repugnance toward Camilla because of a report that she had annooiiced 
I'^^velations hostile to Bermudo del Nero, was at first inclined to send back 
a flat refusal. Camilla's message might refer to public afihiri, siod 
Romola's immediate prompting was to close her ears agaiiwt knowledge 
that might only make her neHtol burden heavier. But it had beocigae 
so thoroughly her habtt to reject her impulsive choice, and to obey paw* 
sively the guidance of outward elaims, that, reproving herself for allowitig 

25—8 
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her presentime&ts to make her oowai’dly and eelfiah, ehe ended by corn* 
pliance, and went straight to Camilla. She found the nerrous grey-hoired 
woman in a chamber arranged as much as possible like a convent celL 
The thin fingers clutching Komola as she sat, and the eager voice address* 
ing her at first in a loud whisper, caused her a physical shrinking that 
made it difEcult for her to keep her seat. 

Camilla had a vision to communicate — a vision in which it had been 
revealed to her by Bomola's Angel, that Eomola knew certain secrets con- 
cerning her godfather, Bernardo del Nero, which, if discloRed, might save 
the Hepublic from peril. Camilla’s voice rose louder and higher as she 
narrated her vision, and ended by exhorting Komola to obey the command 
of her Angel, and separate herself from the enemy of God. 

Komola’s impetuosity was that of a massive nature, and, except in 
moments when she was deeply stirred, her manner uas calm and self- 
controlled. She had a constitutional disgust for the sliallow excitability 
of women like Camilhi, whose facultie.s seemed all wrought up into 
fimtasies, leaving nothing for emotion and thought. The exhortation was 
not yet ended when she started up and attempted to wrench her arm from 
Camilla’s tightening grasp. It was of no use. The prophetess kept her 
hold like a crab, and, only incited to more eager exhortation by Komola’s 
resistance, was carried beyond her own intention into a shrill statement of 
other visions which were to corroborate this. Christ hiipBeir had appeared 
to her and ordered her to send his commands to certain citizens in oflic^ 
tliat they should throw Bernardo del Nero from tlie window of the Palazzo 
Yecchio. Fra Girolamo himself knew of it, and had not dared this time to 
say that the vision was not of Divine author!^. 

And since then,” said Camilla, in her excited treble, straining Q;»\ard 
with wild eyes towards Komola’s face, ** the Blessed Infant has come to 
me and laid a wafer of sweetness on my tongue in token of his pleasure 
that 1 had done his will.” 

*‘Let me go I ” said Komola, in a deep voice of anger. ** God grant 
you are mad 1 else you are detestably wicked I ” 

The violence of licr effort to be free was too strong for Camilla this 
time. She wrenched away her arm and rushed out of the room, not 
{causing till she had gone hurriedly far along the street, and found herself 
close to the church of the Badia. She had but to pass behind the curtain 
under the old stone arch, and she would find a sanctuary shut in from the 
noise and huny of the street, where all objects and all uses suggested the 
thought of an eternal peace subsisting in the midst of turmoil She turned 
in, and sinking down on the step of the altar in front of Filippino Lippi's 
serene Virgin appearing to St. Bernard, she waited in hope that the inward 
tumult which agitated her would by-and-by subside. 

The thought which pressed on her the most acutely wa8> that CamUla 
could allege Savonarola’s countenance of i/ff wicked folly. Bomola did 
not for a moment believe that he had sanctioned the throwing of Bernardo 
del Nero from the window os a Divine suggestion; die frit certain that 
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tlicrc Trns falsehood or mistake in that allegation. Savonarola bad become 
more and more seyere in bis views of resistance to malcontents; but tite 
ideas of strict law and order were fondamental to all bis political teaching. 
Still, since be knew the possibly fiital effects of visions like Camilla's, since 
he had a marked distrust of such spirit-seeing women, and kept aloof from 
tlicm as much os posbible, why, with his readiness to denounce wrong from 
the pulpit, did he not publicly denounce these pretended revelations 
which brought new darkness instead of light across the conception of a 
Supiemc Will? Why? The answer came with painful clearness: he 
WciR fettered inwardly by the consciousness that such revelations were not, 
in their basis, distinctly separable from his own visions ; he was fettered 
outwardly by the foreseen consequence of raising a cry against himself 
even among members of his own party, as one who would suppress all 
Divine inspiration of which he himself was not the vehicle — he or his con- 
fidential and supplementary seer of visions, Fra Salvestro. 

Ilomola, kneeling with buried face on the altar step, was enduring one 
of those sickening moments, when the enthusiasm which had come to her 
ns the only energy strong enough to make life worthy, seemed to be 
inevitably bound up with vain dreams and wilful eye-shutting. Her mind 
rushed back with a new attraction towards the strong worldly sense, the 
dignified prudence, the uutheoretic virtues of her godfather, who was to 
bo treated as a sort of Agag because he held that a more restricted form of 
government was better than the Great Council, and because be would not 
pretend to forget old ties to the banished family. But with this last 
thought rose the presentiment of some plot to restore the Medici ; and 
then agiiin she felt tliat the popular paity was half justified in its fierce 
suspicion. Again she felt that to kec‘p the Government of Florence pure, 
and to keep out a vicious rule, was a sacred cause ; the Frate was right 
there, and had carried her understanding irrevocably with him. But at 
tins moment the assent of her understanding went alone; it was given 
unwillingly. Her heart was recoiling from a right allied to so much 
narrowness; a right apparently entailing that hard systematic judgment of 
men which measures them by asscuts and denials quite su[)erficial to the 
inaulu*od within them. Her affection and respect were clinging with new 
tenacity to her godfather, and with him to those memories of her &ther 
which were in the same opposition to the division of men into sheep and 
goats by the easy mark of some political or religious symbol. 

Affcr all has been said that can be said about the widening inflaenoe of 
ideas, it remains true that they would hardly be such strong agents unless 
they were taken in a solvent of feeling. Tho great world-stru^le of 
developing thought is continually foreshadowed in the struggle of the 
affections, sedtiog a justification for love and hope. If Bomola's intelleot 
hod been less capable of discerning tho complexities in human things, 
all the early loving associatiotH of her life would have forbidden her to 
accept implicitly the denunciatory exclusiveness of Savonarola. She had 
simply felt that hia mind had suggested deeper and more effieooioiu trsth 
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to her than any other, and th^ large breathing-room die found in his 
gralad view of human duties had made her patient towards that part 
of his teaching which she oould not absorb, so long as its practical effbot 
came into collision widi no strong force in her. But now a sudden insur- 
rection of feeling had brought about that ooUision. Her indignation, once 
roused by Camilla's visions, could not pause there, but rajn like an illumi- 
nating fire over all tho kindred ikots in Savonarola's teaching, and for the 
moment she felt what was true in the scornful Suroasms she heard con- 
tinually flung against him, more keenly than what was false. 

But it was an illuminatiou that made all life look ghastly to her. 
‘Where were the bcing*^ to whom she could cling, with whom she could 
work and endure, with the belief that she was woiking for the right? 
On the side from which moral energy came lay a fanaticism from which 
she was shrinking with newly startled repulsion ; on the side to which she 
was drawn by affection and memory, there was the presentiment of some 
secret plotting, which her judgment told her would not be unfairly called 
crime. And still sut mounting every otlicr thought was the dread 
inspired by Tito's hints, lest that presentiment should be conveitcd into 
knowledge, in such a way that she would be torn by irreconcilable claims. 

Cajmnesa would not come even on the altar stop ; it would not come 
from looking at tho serene picture where the saint, writing in the rocky 
solitude, was being visited by faces with celestial peace in them. Hoiuola 
was in the hard press of human difficulties, and that rocky solitude was 
too far off. She rose from her knees that she might hasten to her sick 
people in the courtyard, and, by some immediate beneficent action, 
revive that sense of worth in life which at this moment was unfed by any 
wider faith. But when she turned round, she found herself fiioe to Arc with a 
man who was standing only two yards off her. The man was Baldassam. 


CIIAl^TEIl LUI. 

On San Miniato. 

I WOULD speak with you," said Baldassarre, os Bomola looked at him 
in silent ext>ectation. It was plain that he bad followed her, and bad been 
waiting for her. Slie was going at last to know the secret about him. 

“ Yes," she said, with tlie same sort of submission itiat she might have 
diown under an imposed penance. ^ But you wish to go lAmre itt> one 
can hear ui ? " 

•* Where he will not Come upon us,^’ said Baldassam^ turning and 
glancing behind him timidly. ** Out— in the au^away fW«n the streets.’* 
I sometimes go to San Miniato at this hour,** eeid Bomola. If you 
like, I will go now, and you can follow me. It is fiub but wa Can be 
solitary there.” 

He nodded assent, and Bomcila ael out* T0 some «Mmi it might 
have seemed an alarming ridt to go to a sompiMtiTe^ solitaty spot with 
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a maa who had aome of the outward signs of that madness which Tito 
attributed to him. But Bomola was not given to personal fears, and slie 
was glad of the distance that interposed some delay befere another blow fell 
on her. The afternoon was far advanced, and the sun was already low in 
the west, when she paused on some rough ground in the shadow of the 
cypress trunks, and looked round for Baldassarre. He was not far off, 
but when he reached her, he was glad to sink down on an edge of stony 
caxth. His thick-set frame had no longer the stui'dy vigour which 
belonged to it when he first appeared with the rope round him in the 
Duomo ; and under tlio tnumont tremor caused by the exertion of walking 
up the hill, his eyes seemed to have a more helpless vagueness. 

The hill is steep, said Bomok, with compassionate gentleness, 
sCiiting herself by him. And I fear you have been weakened by want.** 
He turned bis head and fixed his eyes on her in silence, unable, 
now the moment for speech was come, to seize the words that would 
convey the thought he wanted to utter : and she remained as motioulesa 
ns slic could, lest ho should suppose her impatient. He looked like 
iiotliing higher than a common-bred, neglected old man ; but idie was 
used now to bo very near to such people, and to think a great deal about 
their troubles. Gradually his glance gathered a more definite expression, 
and at last he said with abrupt emphasis — 

Ah I you would have beeu my daughter 1 ’* 

Iho swift flush came in Bomola’s face and went back again as swiftly, 
Ic.iving her with white lips a little a|>art, like a marble image of horror. 
For her mind, this revelation was made. She divined the facts tliat lay 
biland that single word, and m the first moment there could be no chec^ 
to the impulsive belief which sprang from her keen experience of Tito's 
natuic. The sensitive response of her face was a stimulus to Baldassarre; 
hu tlie first time his words had wrought their right effect He went on 
^sidl {.athering eagerness and firmness, lading his hand on her arm. 

** You are a woman of proud blood — is it not truo? You go to hear 
the preacher; you hate baseneas^ — baseness that smiles and triumphs* 
You hate your husband ? '* 

** Oh, God 1 wero you really his father ! *’ said Bomola, in a low 
voice, too entirely possessed by the images of the past to take any note 
of B.ildassanrc's question. Or was it as be said t Did you take him 
^\llen ho was little ? ’* 

^^Ah, you believe me^you know what he is!** said Baldassarrei 
cxultingly, tightening the pressure on her arm, as if the contaot gave 
lam power. “ You will help me ? ” 

** Yes,*' said Bomda, not interpreting the words as he meant ibeiti. 
She laid her palm gently on the rough hand ftat grasped her arm, and 
the tears came to her eyes aa she looked at him. ** Oh I it is jdteoua I 
■Toll me — why, you w^rc a great acholar ; you taught him. JEToiir is it? ^ 
She broke otE Tito*a allegation of this mfm*a madness had come 
across her| and where were the signs even of past refinement ? But aha 
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had the eelf-command not to moye her hand. She fat perfectly 
waiting to listen with new caution. 

“ It is gone ! — it is all gone 1 ” said Baldassarre ; and they would 
not believe me, because ho lied, and said I was mad ; and they had me 
dragged to prison. And I am old — ^my mind will not come back. And 
the world is against me.'’ 

He paused a moment, and his eyes sank as if he were under a wave 
of despondency. Then he looked up at her again, and said with renewed 
eagerness — 

But f/ou are not against me. lie mode you love him, and he has 
been false to you; and you hate him. Yes, he made me love him: he 
was beautiful and gentle, and I %vas a lonely man. I took him w'licn they 
were beating him. lie slept in niy bosom ^\lien he was little, and I 
watched him as he grew, and gave liim nil my knowledge, and everything 
that >vas mine I meant to ]>e his. I liad many things *. money, and books, 
and gems. He liad my gems — he sold them ; and he lill me in .slaveiy. 
He never came to seek me, and when I came back poor and in iniseiy, 
he denied me. He &.iid I was a madman.’* 

lie told us his father tvas dead — was drowMiecl,'* said Bomola, faintly. 

Surely he must have believed it then. Oh I lie could not ha^c been so 
base then } ’’ 

A vision liad liscn of what Tito was to her in those first days v.dicn 
she t]iouj!:ht no more of wrong in liim than a child thinks of poison in 
flowers. The yearning regret that lay in that memory bi ought some 
relief from the ten-sion of hoiror. With one great sol) the tears lushcd 
forth. 

“ Ah, you arc young, .'»n(l the tears eomc ca.^ily,” said Bald..s‘' irrc, 
W'ith some impatience. “ But tearb are no good ; they only put (*ut the 
fire within, and it is the lire that wuiks. Tears will hinder us. Listen 
to me.*’ 

Komola turned towards liim with a slight stait. Again the possi- 
bility of his madness had daite<l tlinnigh her mind, uiid checked the 
rush of belief. If, afler all, this man were only a mad assaasiu? But her 
deep belief in bis story still lay behind, and it was more in sympntliy than 
in fear that she avoided the risk of paining him by any show of doubt. 

** Tell me,” she said, as gently as could, “ bow did you lose 
your memory — yonx scholarship 7” 

I was ill. I can't tell how long— ^it was a blank. I remember 
nothing, only at last I was sitting in .the sun among the stones, and 
everything else was darkness. And slowly, and by degrees, I fblt some- 
thing besides that: a longing for something— I did not know what-* 
that never came. And when I was in the ship on the waters I began 
to know what I longed for ; it was for the Boy to come back — ^it was 
to find all my thoughts again, for I was locked away outside them all. 
And I am outside now. I feel nothing but a wall and darkness.** 

Baldassarre had become dreamy again, and sank into ailenee^ resting 
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hiB head between his hands ; and again Itoinola*8 b^ef in him had Bub* 
merged all cautioning doubts. The pity with which she dwelt on his 
words seemed like the revival of an old pang. Had she not daily seen 
bow her father missed Dino and the future he had dreamed of in that son ? 

“It all came back once,” Baldassarre went on presently. “I was 
iiicistci of everything. I saw all the world again, and my gems, and 
my books; and I thought I had him in my power, and I went to 
(\pose him where — whcic the lights were and the trees; and ho lied 
and said 1 was mad, and they dragged mo away to prison. . . . 

^ylckcdncss is strong, and he wears armoui .** 

'Ihe fieiceness had flamed up again. He spoke with his former 
intensity, and grasped Homola*s arm again. 

“ But you will help me ? He baa been false to you too. lie has 
.mother wife, and die has children. lie makes her believe he is her 
huOiand, and i*he is a foolish, helpless thing. I will show you where 
bho lues." 

Ihe firfct phock that passed through Romohi was visibly one of anger. 
The woman’s sensn of indignity w.as inevitably foremost. Baldassai-re 
instinctively felt her in symptithy with him. 

“ You hate him,” he went on. “ Is it not true ? There is no love 
baweon }oii; I know tliat. I know women can hate; and you have 
pi Olid blood. You hate falseness, and }ou can love revenge.” 

BomoLi sat paralysed by the shock of conflicting feelings. She 
was noj conscious of the gmsp that ivas biuising her tcndei arm. 

‘‘Yon bh.'ill contiiie it,” said Baldasmrro, prcscntl}, in an eager 
will p(i. “I have learned by Inait that you are his iightful wife. Y'oii 
aie i noble woman You go to hear ihe preacher of vengeance; you 
will blip jufaiicc. But }uu will think for me. My mind goes — every- 
thing goes sometimes — ^all but the lire. The file is God: it is justice: 
it will not die. Y“ou believe that — is it not tine? If they w'lU not 
hing him for robbing me, you will take away his armoui* — ^you will 
make him go without it, and I will stab him. 1 have a knife, and my 
arm js still strong enough.” 

He put his hand under his tunic, and reached out the hidden knife, 
A el mg the edge abstractedly, as if he needed tlie sensation to keq> alive 
his id( as. 

It seemed to Bomola as if every ficsh hour of her life were to 
become more difficult than the last. Her judgment was too vigoirouaand 
rapid for her to fkll into the mistake of using futile deprecatory wovds 
to a man in Baldassarre’s state of mind. She chose not to answer his last 
speech. She would win time for his excitemenit to allay itsdf by adung 
something else that she cared to know. She spoke rather tremulously*-* 

“ You say die is foolish and helpl^ — t^t other wifi>*-Hmd believes 
him to be her leal husband. Perhaps he is : perhaps he married her 
before he married me.” 

** 1 cannot tell/' said Baldassarre, pausing in that action of feeling the 
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knife, and looking bewildered. can remember no moi'e. 1 only know 
where bIic lives. You ahall see her. 1 will take you ; but not now,” he 
added, hurnedly, “ he may be there. The night is coming on.” 

It is true,” said Homola, starting up with a sudden consciousness 
that the sun had set, and the hills were daikcning ; but you will come 
and take me — when ?” 

In the morning,” said Baldassarrc, drciUning that she, too, wonted to 
hurry to her vengeance. 

“ Come to me, then, where you came to me to-day, in the chiircli. I 
will be there at ten ; and if you are not there, I will go again toward a 
midday. Can you remember ?” 

“ Midday,” said Baldassarre— “ only midday. The same place, and mid- 
day. And, after tliat,” he added, rising, and grasping Ikt artn again witli 
his left hand, while he held the knife in his right ; “ w^e will have oiir 
revenge. lie sliall feel tlie sharp edge of justice. The w’orld is against 
me, but you will help me.” 

** I would help you in other ways,” said Romola, making a first, tiniiil 
eiTort to dispel his illusion about her. ** I fear you are in want ; you have 
to labour, and got little. I should like to bring you comforts, and make 
you feel again that there is some one who cares for you.” 

Talk no more about that,” said Daldawsarre, fiercely. I will have 
nothing else. Help me to wring one drop of vengeance on this bide of 
the grave. 1 have nothing but my knife. It is sharp ; but tlicre is a 
moment after the thrust when men sec the face of death,— and it shall be 
mif face that lie will see.” 

He loosed his hold, and sank down acrain in a sitting posture. Homola 
felt helpless : she must defer all iulcntions till the inonw. 

“ Midday, then,” she said, in a distinct voice. 

Yes,” he answered, with an air of cxliaustion. “Go; I will rest hero.” 

She hastened away. Taming at the last spot whence he was likely to 
be in sight, she saw him seated still. 


- CHAPTER MV. 

Tjib Eveexkg AJO) the Mornieo. 

RoiroLA had a purpose imhor mmd as she was hastening away; a putpose 
which had been growing through the afternoon hours like a side-stream, 
rising higher and higher along with the main current. It was lo« a 
resolve than a ncccssi^ of her feeling. Heedless of the darkening struts, 
and not caring to call for Maso’s slow esoort, she hurried across the bridge 
where the river sliowed itself bladk before the distant dying red, and took 
the most direct way to the Old Palace. She might encounter her husband 
there. No matter. 8he could not weigh probabiliti^'^s; dko must dischaigo 
her heart. She did not know what she passed in the pillared court or up 
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the Avide stairs ; she only knew that she asked an usher for the Gon- 
Ikloniere, giving her name, and begging to be shown into a private room. 

She was not left long alone with the frescoed figures and the ncwly- 
]lt tapers. Soon the door opened, and Bernardo del Nero entered, still 
L.iir^ing his white head ei'cct above his silk lucco* 

^^liomola, my child, what is this?*' he said, in a tone of ansious 
huipiise ns he closed the door. 

blic had uncovered her head and went towards him without speaking, 
llo laid his hand on her shoulder, and held her a little away from liim 
tliat he might see her better. Her face was haggard from fatigue and 
long agiUition, her hair had rolled down in disorder; but there was an 
c\ci foment in her eyes that seemed to have triumphed over the bodily 
t oiibciousness. 

“What has he done?” said Bernardo, abruptly. “Tell mo every- 
thing, child ; throw away pride. I am your father.” 

“ It is not about myself — notliing about myself,” said Roinola, hastily. 
“ J>earc8t godfather, it is a!)out you. I have heard tilings — some I 
c.innot tell you. But you are in danger in the palace ; you arc in danger 
t^eiywhei'C. There are fanatical men wlio would harm you, and — and 
llicie arc traitois. Trust nobody. If you trust, you will be betrayed.” 

Bernardo smiled. 

“ Have you worked yourself up into tliis agitation, my poor child,” 
he said, raising his hand to her head,. and patting it gently, “to tell 
such old trutlis as that to an old man like me ? ” 

“ Oh, no, no 1 they are not old truths I mean,” said Bomola, pres^ng 
her clasped hands painfully together, as if that action would lielp her to 
Hwpjiress what must not be told. “ They are fresh things that I know, 
but cannot tell. Dearest godfather, you know I am not foolish. I would 
not come to you witliout reason. Is it too late to warn you against any 
one, ivery one who seems to bo working on your side? la it too Lite 
to say, Go to your villa and keep away in the country when these tliree 
more days of office ore over ? Oh, God ! perhaps it is too late ! and if 
any harm comes to you, it will be os if 1 had done it I ” 

Tne last words had burst from Romola involuntarily ; a long-stiile^l 
feeling had found spaaoiodio utterance. But slio herself was startled and 
arroMod, 

“ J mean,” she added, hesitatingly, “ I know nothing positive. 1 
only know what fills me with fears.” 

“ Poor child 1 ” said Bernardo, looking at her silently, with quiet 
penetration for a moment or two. Then he said— “ Go, Komola, go home 
and rest. These fears may be only big ugly shadows of something very 
little and harmless. Even traitors must see their interest in betraying ; 
the rats will run where- they smili the cheese, and there ia no knowing 
yet which way the scent will come.” 

He paused, and turned away his eyes from her with an air of 
abstraction, till, with a alow shrug, he added — 
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As fur warnings, they are of no use to nio, child. I enter into no 
plots, but I never forsake my colours. If 1 march abreast with obstinate 
men, who will rush on guns and pikes, 1 must share the consequences. 
Let us say no more about that. I have not many years left at the bottom 
of my sack for them to rob me of. Go, child ; go home and rest.” 

He put his hand on her head again caressingly, and she could not 
help clinging to his aim, and pressing her brow against his shoulder. 
Her godfather's caress seemed the last thing tliat was left to her out 
of that young filial lile, which now looked so happy to her even in its 
troubles, for they were troubles untmnted by anything hateful. 

Is silence best, my Komola ? ” said the old man. 

Yes, now ; but I cannot tell whether it always will 1 ) 0 ,” sshc answered, 
hesitatingly, raising her head with an appealing look. 

“ Well, you have a father’s ear while I am above ground ” — he lifted 
the black drapery and folded it round her head, adding — “ and a father’s 
home; remember that.” Then opening the door, lie said: “There, 
hasten away. You are like a black ghost; you will be siife enough.” 

When Komola fell asleep that night, slic slept deep. Agitation had 
reached its limits ; she must gather strength before she could suiFer more ; 
and, in spite of rigid habit, she slept on far beyond sunrise. 

When she awoke, it was to the sound of guns. Piero do’ Medici, wiili 
thirteen liundred men at his back, wan befoie the gate that looks towards 
Home. 

So much Komola learned from M.aso, with many circumstantial 
additions of dubious quality. A countryman had come in and alanncd 
the SipTnoria before it was light, else the city would have been Uik< n 
by suqaise. His master was not in the Iioilm^, having been summoned 
to the Palazzo long ago. She sent out the old man again, that he might 
gather news, while she went up to the loggia from time to time to try 
and discern any signs of tlio dreaded entrance having been made, or of 
its liaving been cfTectively repelled. Maso brought her word that the 
great Piazza was full of armed men, and that many of the chief citizens 
suspected as friends of the Medici had been summoned to tlic palace and 
detained there. Some of the people seemed not to mind wliether Piero 
got ill or not, tind some said the Signoria itself liad invited him ; but 
however tliat might bo, they were giving liiin on ugly welcome ; and the 
soldiers from Pisa were coming against him. 

In her memory of those morning hours, there were not many things 
that Komola could distinguish as actual external experiences standing 
markedly out above the tumultuous wavos of retrospect and anticipation. 
She knew that she had really walked to the Badia by the appointed time 
in spite of street alarms ; she knew that she had waited there in vain. 
And the scene she had witnessed when die came out of the dimreb, and 
stood watching on the steps while the doors were being closed behind her 
for the afternoon interval, always came back to her like a remembmed 
waking. 
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There was a change in the faces and tones of the people, armed and 
unarmed, who were pausing or hurrying along the streets. The guns were 
firing again, but the sound only provoked laughter. She soon knew 
the cause of the change. Piero de' Medici and his horsemen had turned 
their backs on Florence, and were galloping as fast as they could along the^ 
Siena road. She learned this from a substantial dioiA:eeping Piagnone, 
who had not yet laid down his pike. 

is true,’* he ended, with a eertatn bitterness in his emphasis. 

Piero is gone, but there are those left behind who were in the secret of 
his coming — we all know that ; and if the new Signoiia does its duty we 
shall soon know who they are.” 

The words darted through Homola like a sharp spasm ; but the evil 
they foreshadowed was not yet close upon her, and as she entered her homo 
again, her most pressing anxiety was the possibility that she had lost sight 
for a long while of Baldassarre. 


CHAPTEB LV. 

Waitiko. 

Tiil lengthening sunny days went on witliout bringing either whatRomola 
most desired or what she most dreaded. They brought no sign from 
Baldassarre, and, in spite of special watch on the part of the Government, 
no revelation of the suspected conspiracy. But they brought other things 
vliidi touched her closely, and bridged the phantom- crowded space of 
anxiety with active sympathy in immediate trial. They brought the 
spreading Plague and the Excommunication of Savonarola. 

Both those events tended to arrest her incipient alienation fiom the 
Fraie, and to rivet again her attachment to the man who had opened to 
her the new life of duty, and who seemed now to be worsted in the fight 
for piinciplo against profligacy. For Komola could not carry from day to 
d,iy in*o the Abodes of pestilence and miseiy the sublime excitement of a 
gladness that, since such anguish existed, too existed to make some of 
the anguish less bitter, without remembering that she owed this transcen- 
dent moral life to Fra Girolamo. She could not witness the silencing and 
excommunication of a man whose distinction from the great mass of the 
clergy lay, not in any heretical belief, not in his superstitions, but in the 
energy with which he sought to make the Christian life a reality, without 
feeling herself drawn strongly to his side. 

It was far on in the hot days of Jtmfl before the Exoommtmioation, for 
some weeks arrived from Rome, was solemnly published in the Duoim 
liomola w^t to witness the scene, that the reristanoe it inspired 
invigorate that sympathy with Savonarola, which was one source of her 
strength. It was in memorable contrast with the scene she had been 
accustomed to witness there. Instead of upturned citisen-faces filling the 
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vast area under tlie morning lights the youngest rising ami^iitheatre-wise 
towards the mils and making a garland of hope around the memories of 
age-^instead of the mighty voiee thrilling all hearts with the sense of great 
things, visible and invistblsi to be struggled for — there were the bare walls 
at evening made more sombre by the glimmer pf tapers, there was the 
black and grey flock c£ monks and seeular olergy With bent unezpectant 
faces, there was the occasional tinkling of litUe bells in the pauses of a 
monotonoxu voice reading a sentence which had already been long hanging 
tip in the churches, and at last there was the extinotiem of the tapers, and 
the slow shuffling tread of monkish feel departing in the dim silence. 

Komola’s ardour on the side of the Frate was doubly strengthened by 
tlie gleeful triumph she saw in hard and ooarse flices, and by the fear- 
stricken confusion in the faces and speech of many among his strongly 
attached friends. The question where the duty of obedience ends, and 
the duty of resistance begins, could in no case be an easy one ; but it was 
made overwhelmingly difficult by the belief that the Church was— not a 
compromise of parties to secure a more or less approximate jii**ticc in the 
appropriation of funds, but — a living organism instinct with Divine power 
to bless and to cui*sc. To most of the pious Florentines, who had hitherto 
felt no doubt in their adherence to the Frate, that belief was not un 
embraced opinion, it was on inalienable impression, like the concavity of 
the Uue flrmment; and the boldness of Savonarola's written arguments 
that the Excommunication was unjus^ and thmtf being unjust, it was not 
valid, only made them tremble the more, as a defiance oast at m luystio 
image, against whose subtle immeasurable power there was neither weapon 
nor defence. 

But Bomola, whose mind had Uot been allowed to draw its early 
nourishment from the traditional associations of the Christiati ootnmu- 
ni^, in which her father had lived a life apart/ felt her rdatiou to the 
Church only through Savonarola; his moral force had been the only 
authority to which she had bowed ; and in his excemtnunioation she only 
saw the menace of hostile vice ; on om side she saw a man whose life was 
devoted to tlie ends of public virtue and spiritual purity, and on the other 
the assault of alamfed aelflshncss, headed by a lustful, greedy, lying, end 
murderous old man, once called Rodrigo ^rgia, and now HIM to the 
pinnacle of ioiatny as Pope Alexander the Sixth. The finer shades of fact 
which soften the edge of such antitheses are not apt to be seen except by 
ueutrals, who are not dist|tssed to discern some felly in martyis and some 
judiciousness in the men who bum them. But Romofe required a strength 
that neutrality could not give ; and this Excommunlsation, wMoh rim* 
plified and ennobled the resistant position of Savonarola hy brlngiag into 
prominance its wider relationi, seemed to come to her like a vaseus 
the tbrsatening isolation of criticism and doubt* The Praia ams new 
withdrawn from that smaller antagonism agsinst Florentifia imittiiet into 
which he continually fcU in the unchecked excitement of the pulpit, and 
presented himself simply as appealing to the Christian world againsl a 
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vicious exercise of ecclesiastical power. He was a staadard-bearer leaping 
into the breach. Life never seems so clear and easy as when the heart 
is beating iiuiter at the sight of some geaerons self-rii^ing deed. We feel 
no doubt then what is the highest prise the soul can win; we almost 
hclicvo in our own power to^attain it. And a new current of such 
enthusiasm Romola Was helped through these difficult summer days. 

She had ventured on no words to fito that would apprise him of her 
late interview with Baldassarre, and the revelation he had made to her. 
Wiiat would such agitating, dilRcuit wards win ffiom him? No admission 
of the tiuth ; nothing, probably, but a cool sarcasm about her i^mpatiiy 
vith his assassin. Baldassarre was evidently holpless : the thing to be 
feared was, not thal iw dkould injure Tito, but that Tito, coming upon his 
traces, diould duet Udine new scheme fbr ridding himself of the 

injured man %rai A tsuattiug dread to him. Romola felt that she 
could do nothing decUvA uittU die had seen Baklasaarre again, and learned 
the full truth about that ** other wile * ^learned whether she wore the wife 
to whom Tito was first bound. 

The possibilities about that other wife, which involved the worst 
wound to her hereditary pride, mingled themselves as a newly embitteiing 
suspicion with die earliest memories of her illusory love, eating away the 
lingering associations of tendemem with the past image of her husband ; 
and lier irresistible belief in the rest of Baldassarre^s revelation made 
her shrink from Tito with a horror which would peihaps have urged 
some passionate speech in spite of herself if he had not been more than 
usually absent from home. Like mAliy of the wealthier dtizens in that 
time of pestilence, he spout the intervals of biiaineBS diieily in the 
country : the agreeable Melema was welcome at many villas, an^ dnee 
Romola had refused to leave the city, he bad no need to provide a ooantry 
residence of his own. 

But at last, in the later days of July, the alleviation of those public 
troubles which had absorbed her activity and much of her thought, leR 
liomola to a less counteracted sense of her personal lot. The plague l|ad 
almost disappeared, and the position of Savonarola was made more hopeful 
by a favourable magistracy, who were writing urgent vindicatory letters to 
Runu on his behalf, entreating tlie withdrawal of tlic Excommunioation. 

homola*a healthy and vigorous frame was undergoing the reaction of 
languor inevitable aiter cemtinuous excitement and over-exertion ; but her 
mental reetleiineas would not allow her to remain at home without peremp- 
tory oooupation, except during the sultry hours. In the cool of the 
morning and evening she walked out oonstaudy, varying her direotiOn as 
much as possible, with the vague hope that if Baldassarre were still alive 
she might etioountet him. Perhaps some illness had brought A new 
paialysis of memory, and he had forgotten whwfe she lived-^rgotten 
even her existenoe. Thai was her most sanguine explna^n of bis non- 
appearance. The explaualiou sh# felt to be most probable was, that he 
had died of the Plague* 
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CHAPTEB LVr. 

Thb othee Wife* 

Tiie morning wnimth waa already beginning to be rather oppressive to 
Itomola, when, after a vralk along by the walls on her way from San 
Marco, ahe turned towards the intersecting stsoets again at the gate of 
Santa Croce. 

The Borgo La Croce was so stiU, that dbe listened to her own footsteps 
on the pavement in the sunny silence, until, on approaching a bend in the 
street, she saw, a few yards before her, a little chiid not more than three 
years old, with no other clothing than his while dnrt, pause from a 
waddling run and look around him. In the first moment of coming 
nearer she could only see his back — ^a boy's back, square and sturdy, with 
a cloud of reddish brown curls above it ; but in the next he tumid 
towards Iter, and she could see his dark eyes wide with tears, amf his 
lower lip pushed up and trembling, while his fat brown lists clutched his 
diirt helplessly. The glimpse of a tali black figure sending a shadow 
over him brought his bewildered fear to a climax, and a loud crying eob 
sent the big tears rolling. , 

Komola, with the ready maternal instinct which was one hidden source 
of her passionate tenderness, instantly Wnoocered her head, and, stooping 
down on the pavement, put her arsas round him, and her check against 
his, while she spoke to him in caressing tones. At first his sobs were 
only t^e louder, but he made no efibrt to get away, and presently the ont- 
burst ceased ssith that strange akruptness which belongs to childish joys 
and griefs : his face lost its distortion, and was fiTxed in an open*mouthcd 
gaze at Romola. 

, " You have lost yourself, little one," she said, kissing him. Never 
mind I we wHi find the house again. Perha^is mamma will meet us." 

She divined that he had made his escape at a moment when the mother's 
eyes were turned away from him, and thought it likely that be would soon 
be followed. 

what 'a heavy, heavy boy 1 " she said, trying to lift him. ** I 
cannot cany you. Come, then, you must toddle back by my side." 

T^te parted lips remained motionlesc in awed silence, and one brown 
fist still clutched the shirt with as much tenaoiV a* ; but the other 
yielded itself quite willingly to the wonderful white band, strciig but 
soft. 

You have a mamma? ” said Romok, as th^ cel out,p look^ 
at the boy with a certain yearning* But he waa mute. ▲ girl under 
those circumstances might perhaps bave chirped abiwdaully $ net io 
•quare^sbouldered little man with the iig otouA of mtk* 

Ue wawawake to the first sign of bk wbereabouti howevcfii At the 








b; tbd front of San Ambr^ he Pegged Bomola tomrds it, 
looking up at hcr« 

“ Ah, that is the way home, is it ? ” Ae 8aid« smiling at him. He 
only thrust his head forward and pulled^ as an admonition that they 
should go faster. 

There was still another turning that he had a demded opinion about, 
and then llomola found herself in a Aort street leading to open garden 
ground. It was in front of a house at the end of this street that the 
little fellow paused, pulling her towards some stone stairs. He had evi- 
dently no wish for her to loose his hand, and she would not have been 
willing to leave bun without being sure that she was delivering him to 
liis fi lends. They mounted the aUiirs, peeing but dimly in that sudden 
withdr.iwfU from the sunlight, till, at the final landing ^lace, an extra 
stream of light came from an open doorway. Passing through a small 
lobby tliey came to another open door, and there Bomola paused. Her 
a]>j)ionch liad not been heard. 

Oil a low chair at the farther end of the room, opposite the light, sat 
Tt^s. 1 , with one hand on the edge of the cradle, and her head hanging a 
little on one side, fast asleep. Near one of the windows, with her back 
turned tc^waids the door, sat Monna JAsa at her work of preparing salad, 
in deaf uiKousciouhness. There was only an instant for Romola’s eyes to 
take in that still scene , for Lillo snatched his hand away from her and 
rail up to his mother's side, not making any direct efibrt to wake her, 
but only leaning Ins head back against her arm, and 6ur\ eying liomola 
seiiously from that distance. 

As Lillo pushed against her. Tessa opened her eyefi, and looked up in 
Ik wililerment ; but her glance had no sooner rested on the figure at the 
o])positc doorway than she started up, blushed deeply, and began to 
ticmblc a little, neither speaking nor moving fonvard. 

'' Ail I we have seen each oilier before,” said Koibola, smiling, and 
coming forward. “ I am glad it was ycur little boy. He was crying in 
the sticet ; 1 suppose he had run away. So we walked together a little 
and then he knew where he was, and brought me here. But 
}ou had not missed him? That is well, else yon would hare been 
iiighun 

'riic sliock of finding that Lillo bad run away overcame every other 
feeling in Tessa for the moment. lier colour went again, and, seisiog 
Lilio's arm, Ao ran wiA him to Monna Lisa, saying, wiA a half sob, loud 
in the old woman's car— 

“ Oh, Lisa, you are wjiAed I Why will you stand wiA yew back to 
the door ? Lillo ran away ever so fiir into Ae street.” 

Holy MoAer 1” said Monna Lisa, in her meek, Aick tone, letting Au 
spoon fall from her hands. “ Where were y<m, Aen ? I Aought you 
thtie, and had your eye on him. ” 

“ Hut you I go to sleep when I am rocking,” said Tessa, A 
pettish remonstranoCb 
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Wdly vell^ ve miuii keep the enter door or dae tie bitt 
said Monna Lis% for he’ll be aa cunniug as Satan before kmg> aiui that’f 
the holf ti-uth. But how came he bock, then ?" 

This question recalled Tessa to the consoiouineBS of Bomola’g presence. 
Without answering, she turned towards her, blushing and timid againy and 
Monna Lisa’s eyes followed her morement. The old woman made a low 
reverence, and Baid~ 

Doubtless the most noble lady brought him baok.” Then, advanoing 
a little nearer to Komola, she addod, It’s my idiumc for him to have been 
found with only his shirt on ; but he kicked, and wouldn’t have his other 
clothes on this morning, and the mother, poor thing, will never hoar of his 
being beaten. But what's an old woman to do without a stick when the 
lad’s legs get so*strong ? Let your nobleness look at his legs,” 

Lillo, conscious that his legs weie in question, pulled his shirt up a 
little higher, and looked down at their olive roundnesa with a dis- 
passionate and cuiious air. Komola laughed, and stooped to give him a 
caressing shake and a kiss, and this action helped the reassiuanco ih it 
Tessa had already gatheied from Monna Lisas address to Komola. For 
wlien Naldo had been told about the adventure at the Carnival, and Tessa 
had asked him who the heavenly lady that had come just when she was 
wanted, and had vanished so soon, was likely to be — whether she could 
bo tbe Holy Madonna herself?— -he had aiiswcied, Not exactly, my 
Tessa ; only one of tbe saints,” and had not chosen to say more. So that 
in tlie dream-like combination of small experience which made up 
Tessa’s thought, Komola had rtraaiued confusedly associated with the 
pictures in the churches, and when she reappeared, the grateful reihc ii- 
brance of her protection was shglitly tinctured with religious awe — ^uot 
deeply, for Tessa’s dread was chiefly of ugly and evil beings. It seemed 
unlikely that good beings would be angry and punish her, os it was the 
nature of Nol'ri and the devil to do. And now tliat Monna Lisa had 
spoken freely about Lille’s kgs and Komola had laughed, Tessa was moie 
at her ease, 

** Ninna's in the cradle,” she said. Sh€U pretty too.” 

Komola went to look at the adeeping Ninna, and Monna Lisa, one of 
the exceptionally meek deaf, who never expect to bo spoken to, 
returned to her salad. 

^ Ah ! she is wakii^ : she has opened her blue ^es,” said Komola* 
You must take her up, and 1 vrillint down in this €]}air**-*may I?-***-Bnd 
nurse Lillo. Come, Lillo 1” 

She had sat down in Tito’s chair, and put out her arms towards the 
lad, whose <gres had followed her. lie hesitated, and, pointing his smsU 
finger at her wiUt a half-pussled, haif-angrj feeling, said, ** That’s IBabbo s 
cliair,” not seeing his way out of the di6Sctiity if Babbo cams and fouod 
Komola in his place. 

“ But Babbo is not here, and I ihidl go aomi. Come, lot ms nurse you 
as he docs,” said Komola, wondering to herself for the first titae whet sort of 
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doinlinM ftbont bar person that indicated idkneee and pleQt}r« Lilio con- 
sented to he lifted up, and^ finding the lap exceedingly comfortable, began 
to exptore her dress and hands, to see if there were any ornaments besides 
her rosary. 

Tessa, who had hitherto been occupied in Coaxing Ninna out of her 
waking peevishness, now sat down in her low chair, near Somola’s knee, 
arranging Ninna^s tiny person to advantage^ jealous that the strange lady 
too seemed to notice the boy most, as Kaldo did. 

Lilio was going to be angry with me because I sat in Babbo’s chair,” 
said Komola, as she bent forward to kiss Ninna's little foot. Will he come 
soon and want it?” 

** Ah, no I ” said Tessa; ^ you can sit in it a loitg wlule. I shall be 
sorry when you go. When you first came to take care of me at the 
Carnival, I thought it was wonderful ; you came and went away again 
BO fast. And Naldo said, perhaps you were a saint, and tluit made me 
tiemble a little, though the saints are very good, 1 know; and you were 
good to me, and now you have taken care of Lilio. Perhaps you will 
always come and take care of me. That was how Naldo did a long while 
ago; he came and took care of mo when 1 was frightened, one San Giovanni. 

1 couldn’t think whci c he came from-^he was so beautiful and good. 
And so are you,” ended Tessa, looking up at Komola with devout 
admiration. 

Naldo is your husband. His eyes are like Lillo’s,” said Komola. 
looking at the ^y’s darkly-pencilled eyebrows, unusiial at his age. She 
did not speak interrogatively, but with a quiet certainty of infei’cnce which 
^vas necessarily mysterious to Tessa. 

Ah 1 you know him 1 ” she said, pausing a little in wonder. Perhaps 
}ou know Nofri and Perctola, and our hoiiso on the hill, and cverUhing. 
Yes, like Lillo's; but not his hair. His hair is dark and long — ” she 
wont on, getting rather excited. “ Ah 1 if you know it, ecco I ” 

She had put her hand to a thin red silk cord that hung round licr 
neck, and drew from her bosom the tiny old parchment Breve^ the horn 
of red coral, and a long dark curl carefully tied at one end and suspended 
with those mystic treasures. She held them towards Komola, away fiom 
Ninna*s EiiUtohing hand. 

It is a fresh one. I out it lately. See how bright it is 1 ” she 

Ixying it against the white background of Komola’s fingem. They 
got dixn, and then he lets me out another when his hair is grown ; and I 
put it with the BmWi beoause iometiiiies he is away a long while, and 
then it helps to take care of me.” 

A slight shiver poeaed through Romtda as the curl was laid across her 
hngers. At Teasa^s first mention of her husband as having come myites 
riously she knew not whenoe, a possibility bad risen before Komola that 
uiade her heart beat ftster; for to one who is anxiously in search of 
e. certain objeot, the faintest suggestions have a peculiar sigiiificaiiee. 
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And when the earl was held towards her^ it seemed for an instant like a 
mooking phantasm of the lock she herself had cut to wind with one of 
her own five years ago. But she preserved her outward oahnness, bent 
not only on knowing the truth, but also on coming to that knowledge in a 
way that would not pain this poor, trusting, ignorant thing, with the 
child’s mind in the woman’s body. Foolish and helpless : ” yes ; so far 
she corresponded to Baldassorre’s account. 

It is a beautiful curl,” she said, resisting the impulse to withdraw 
her hand. “ Lillo’s curls will be like it, perhaps, for his cheek, too, is 
dark. And you never know where'yoiu* husband goes to when he leaves 
you ? ” 

“ No,” said Tcaqs, putting back her treasures out of the children’s 
way. ‘‘ But rknow Messer Saint Michael takes care of him, for he gave 
him a beautiful coat, all made of little chains ; and if ho puts that on, 
nobody can kill him. And, perhaps, if——” Tessa hesitated a little, 
under a recurrence of that original <lrcamy wonder about Romola which 
had been expelled by chatting contact — ** if you tvere a saint, you would 
take care of him, too, because j ou have taken care of me and Lillo.” 

An agitated flush came over Homoln’s face in the first moment of 
certainty, but she had bent )icr cheek against Lillo’s head. The feeling 
that leaped out in that flush was sometliing like exultation at the thought 
that the wife’s burden might be about to slip from her overladen 
shoulders; that this little ignorant creature might prove to be Tito’s 
lawful wife. A strange exulUition for a proud and high-bom woman to 
have been brought to ! But it seemed to Romola as if that ucro the 
only issue tliat would make duty anything else for her than an insoluble 
problem. Yet she was not deaf to Te.ssa’s last appealing words; hhe 
raised her head, and said, in her clearest tones, — 

1 will always take care of you, if 1 see you need me. But that 
Ix^autiful coat ? your husband did not wear it when you were fiibt 
married ? rer})aps he used not to be so long away from yem then ? ” 

** Ah, yes ! In* was. Much — much longer. So long, 1 thought he 
would never come back. I used to cry. Oh, me! I was beaten then; 
a Jong, long while ago at Pcrctola, where we bad the goats and mules.” 

And how long had you been married before your htnband bad that 
chain-edat 7 ” said Romola, her heart boating faster and fiister^ . ^ 

Tessa looked mc'ditativc, and began to count ou her fingers, nnd 
Romola watched the fingers as if they would tell the secret of her destiny. 

** The clicKtnuts were ri^ when we were married,” said Tessa, 
marking off iier thumb and fiugers iqgaln as she spoke ; ** and then again 
they were ripe at J’crctola before be came back, and then again, after 
that, on tl»e hill\ And soon the soldiers cam# and we heard the trumpets, 
and then Naldo bad tlie coat.” 

“ You had been married more than two yeanu In which church were 
you married ? ” said Romola, too entirely absorbed by one thought to p^t 
any question that was less direct Perhaps before the next morning ehe 
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n^iglst go to her godfather and saj that she was aot Tito Mekma's lawful 
wife — ^that the Towa which had bound her to strive after an impossible 
union had been made void beforehand. 

Tessa gave a slight start at Romola's new tone of inquixy, and looked 
up at her with a hesitating expression. Hitherto die had prattled on 
without consciousness that she was making revelations, any more than when 
die said old things over and over again to Monna Ifisa. 

Naldo said I was never to tell about that,*’ she said, doubtfully. Do 
you tliink he would not be angxy if 1 told you 7 *’ 

<<It is right that you should tell me. Tell me everything,” said 
Homolo, looking at her with mild authori^. 

If the impression from Naldo’s command had been much more recent 
than it was, the constraining effect of Bomda's mysterious authority would 
have overcome it. But the sense that she was telling what she had never 
told before made her begin with a lowered voice. 

** It was not in a churdi^it was at the Nativity, when there was the 
fair, and all the people went overnight to see the Madonna in the 
Nunziata, and my mother was ill and couldn't go, and I took the bunch 
of cocoons for her; and then he camo to me in the church and I heard 
him any, * Tessa 1 ' I knew him because he had taken care of me at the 
San Giovanni, and then wc went into the Piazza where the iair was, and 1 
liad some berlingojtii^ for I was hungry and he was very good to me; and 
at the end of the Piazza there was a holy father and an altar liko what 
they have at the processions outside the churches. So he married us, and 
then Naldo took me back into the church and left me; and I ^ent home, 
and my mother died, and Nofri began to beat me more, and Naldo never 
came back. And 1 used to cry, and once at the Carnival I saw him and 
followed him, and he was angry, and said lie would come some time, 1 
must wait. So I went and waited ; but, oh ! it was a long while before he 
came ; but be would have come if he could, for he W'os good; and then he 
took me away, because I cried and said I could not boar to stay with Nofri. 
And, oh 1 I was so glad, and since Uien 1 have been alwaya happy, for 1 
don't mind about goats and mules, because I have Lillo and Ninna 
iiow; and Naldo is never angry, only I think he doesn’t love Ninna so 
ns Lillo, and she is pretty.” 

Quite (orgetting that slie had thought her speech rather momentous at 
the beginning, Tessa fell to devouring Ninna with kisses, while Romola 
^it in silence with absent eyes. It was inevitable that in this moment she 
should thin^ of the three beings before her chiefly in their relation to her 
own lot, and she was feeling the chill of disappointment that her difliculties 
Wore not to be solved by external law. She had relaxed her hold of 
Lillo, and was leaning her cheek against her hand, seeing nothing of the 
pcerie around her. Lillo was quick in perceiving a change that was not 
agreeable to him; he had not yet made any return to her caresses, but he 
objected to their withdrawal, and putting up botli his brown arms to pull 
her head towards him, he said, *<Play with me again I ” 
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BomolAy roQsed from bet sel^-absorptidD, dai^ the Ui $nmi end 
Idoked from him to Tessa, vrho had now paused from her shower df kieses, 
and seemed to have returned to the more placid delight of contemplatitig 
the heavenly lady’s face. That face was undergoing a subtle change, like 
the gradual oncoming of a warmer, softer light. Presently Bomda took 
her scissors from her soarsella, and cut off one of her long wavy locks, 
while the three pair of -wide eyes followed her movements with kitten-like 
observation. 

** I must go away from you now,” die said, but I will leave thi« 
lock of hair that it may remind you of me, because if you are ever in 
trouble you can think that perhaps God will send me to take care of you 
again. I cannot tell you where to find me, but if I ever know that you 
want mo, I will come to you. Addio ! ” 

She had sot down Lillo hurriedly, and held out her hand to Tessa, who 
kissed it with a mixture of awe and sorrow at this parting. Homola’s 
mind was oppressed with thoughts ; she needed to be alone as soon as 
possible, but with her habitual care for the least fbitunate, she Ittzned 
aside to put her hand in a friendly way on Monna Lisa^a sihouMer and 
make her a farewell sign. Before the old woman had finished, Itair deep 
reverence, Romola had disappeared. 

Monna Lisa and Tessa moved towards each other by sinmltaaeons 
impulses, while the two children stood dinging to their mother's ftkirts as 
if they, too, felt the atmosjj^ere of awe. 

Do you think she um a aunt f ” said Tessa, in Lisa’s ear, diowing 
her the lock. 

Lisa rejected that notion very decidedly by a backward movemcr^ of 
her fingers, and then stroking the rippled gold, said, — 

“ Bhe’s a great and noble lady. I saw such in my youth.” 

Kfmola went home and sat alone through the sulfry hours of that day 
witli the heavy certainty that hor lot was tincliangcd. She was thrown 
back again on tlie conflict l)ct ween the demands of an outward law which Oic 
recognized as a wide ly ramifying obligation and the demands of inner moral 
frets which were becoming more and more peremptory. She hod drunk in 
deeply the spirit of that tcacliing which Savonarola had urged her to 
return to her place. She felt tliat the sanctity attached to all close rela- 
tions, and, therefore, pre-eminently to the closest, was but the expression 
in outward law of that result towards which all human goodness and 
nobleness roust spontaneously tend; that the light abandonment of ties, 
whether inherited or voluntaiy, because they bad oeased to be pleai»a|» 
was the uprooting of social and personal irirttie. What dse had Tito s 
crime towards Baldassarre been but that abandonment working itself 
to the most hideous extreme of fidsity and ingratitude 7 ^ 

And the inspiring consciousness breathed into her by Savonarola » 
influence that her lot was vitally united with the genand lot had exalted 
even the minor details of obligation into religion. She W’asniSapchii^J 
a great army ; she waa feeling the stress of a oorotnen Hfr. If vtoto® 
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were needed, end it was uncertain on whom the lot might &11, ehe would 
Btand ready to answer to her name* She had stood long ; die had striven 
hard to fulfil the bond ; but she had seen all the conditions which made the 
fulfilment possible gradually forsaking her. The one effect of her marriage- 
tie seemed to be the stifling predominance over her of a nature that she 
despised* All her efforts at union had only made its impossibilify more 
prilpable, and the relation had become for her simply a degrading aervi* 
tude. The law was sacred. Yea, but rebellion might be sacred too. It 
flashed upon her mind that the problem before her was essentially the 
same ns that which had lain before Savonarola — ^the problem where the 
sacredness of obedience ended and where the sacredness of rebellion began. 
To her, as to him, there had come one of those moments in life when the 
soul must dare to act on its own warrant, not only without external law 
to appeal to, but in the face of a law which is not unarmed ‘with Divine 
lightnings — ^lightnings that may yet fall if the warrant has been false. 

Before th^ stin had gone down she bad adopted a resolve. She would 
abk no connstd of her godfather or of Savonarola until idie bad made one 
determined effort to speak freely with Tito and obtain his consent that she 
should lire apart from him. She desired not to leave him clandestinely 
again, or to fi^rsake Florence. Sho would tell liim that, if he ever felt a 
n al need of lier, she would come back to him. Was not that the utmost 
faithfulness to her bond that could be required of her T A shuddering 
anticipation came over her that he would clothe a refusal in a sneering 
suggestion that she should enter a convent as the only mode of quitting 
him that would not be scandalous. He knew well that her mind re- 
volted fi^m that means of escape, not only because of her own repugnance 
to a narrow rule, but because all the dicrished memories of her father 
forbade tliat she should adopt a mode of life which was osbocialed with 
his deepest griefs and liis bitterest dislike. 

Tito had annoanced his intention of coming home this evening. She 
would wait for him, and say what she had to say at once, for it was 
difficult to get his ear during the day. If he had the slightest suspicion 
that personal words were coming, lie slipped away with an appearance of 
unpremeditated ease. When she sent for Haso to tell him that she would 
wait for his master, she observed that the old man looked at her and 
lingcrea with a mixture of hesitation and wondering anxiety ; but finding 
that she asked him no question, he slowly turned away. Why should 
filie ask questions? Perhaps Maso only knew or guessed something of 
what she knew already. 

It was late brfore Tito came. Romola had been pacing up and down 
the long room which had once been the library, with the windows open 
and a loose white linen robe on instead of her usual black garment. She 
was glad of that change oiler the long hours of lieat and motionless 
meditation ; but the coolness and exercise made her more intensely wake- 
hil, and as she went with die lamp in her hand to open the door for Tito 
he might well have been startled by the vividness of her eyes and the 
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exprenkion of painAil resolution which was in contrast with her usual self- 
restrained quiescence before him. But it seemed that tills excitement 
was just what he expected. 

“Ah ! it is you, Romola, Maso is gone to bed,” he said, in a grave, 
quiet tone, interposing to close the door for her. Tlicn, turning round, he 
said, looking at her more fully than he was wont, “ You have heard it all, 
I see.” 

Romola quivered. 77s, then, was inclined to take the initiative. Tie 
had been to Tessa. She led the way through the nearest door, set down 
her lamp, and turned towards him again. 

“ You must not think despairingly of the consequences,” said Tito, in 
a tone of soothing encouragement, at which Romola stood wondering, 
until he added, “The accused have too many f.imily ties with nil parties 
not to escape ;* and Messer Bernardo del Nero has other tilings in his 
favour besides his age.” 

Romola started, and gave a cry as if she had been suddenly stricken 
by a sharp weapon - 

“ What I 'you did not know it?” said Tito, putting his hand under her 
arm that he might lead her to a scat ; but she seemed to be unaware of 
his touch. 

“ Tell me,” she said, hastily — “ tell me wliat it is.” 

“A man, whose name you may forget — Lamberto delP Antella — who 
was banished, has been seized within the territory: a letter has been 
found on him of very dangerous import to the chief Mediccans, and the 
scoundrel, who was once a favourite hound of Piero de’ Medici, is ready 
now to swear w liat any one pleases against him or his friends. Some 1 .ne 
made their escape, but five are now in prison.” 

“ My godfather ? ” said Romola, scarcely above a whisper, as Tito 
made a slight pause. 

“ Yes ; I grieve to say it. But along with him there are three, at 
least, whose names have a commanding interest even among the popular 
party — ^Niccol6 Ridolfi, Lorenzo Tomabuoni, and Oiannozzo Pucci.” 

Tlic tide of Romola*s feelings had been violently turned into a new 
channel. Id the tumult of that moment there could be no check to the 
words which came as the impulsive uitcranoe of her long-accumulating 
horror. When Tito had named the men of whom she ielt certain he 
was the confederate, she said, with a recoiling gesture and Iow4one4 
bittemesEH- 

“ And you — ^you are safe ? ” 

You are certainly an amiable wife, my Romola,” said tlio, with the 
evddest irony. “ Yes ; I am safe.” 

They turned away from each other in silence. 
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Two years and a half— or inay-l)e three yeai*s ago — there came to Eng- 
land, bringing with him from the Indian mutiny a great name and a wasted 
body, a soldier who had done his work so well that all men rejoiced to 
welcome him. He was an officer of the old Company's army then moribund,, 
and he had made his way to the front, 'without pationage and without 
privilege, undei tliat great Monarchy of the Middle Classes, doing on the road 
80 many great and so many good deeds that, although not bebnging to, or 
cherished by, the families,** men of all kinds, even in England, admitted 
that there was some greatness in him, and that he was of the true Nobility 
of the earth. 

There were men of higher rank than James OurntM; men 'who 
had commanded greater armies, and who had governed more extensive 
territories. There was no one great event, changing the destinies of 
empires, to which he could point as peculiarly his own. Uis career was 
witliout a Waterloo. But a life of sustained devotion to the public 
service, a life made beautiful by repeated acts of heroism and chivalry, 
a life of stainless truth and unsullied honour, made England echo back 
the praises which pealed across the Eastern seas. So London did what 
Calcutta had done only a short time before : held a great meeting in hia 
honour, voted him a statue, and otherwise expressed the admiration due 
to a life which was a noble lesson. What bis career had been, we then 
tried briefly to set forth in these pages ; ^ but the much that there was to 
Bay made it diflScult to say it in narrow space, and it was but a scant 
record aRer all, of years crowded with adventure. It was the history, 
too, of a living man ; written, therefore, not without some reservation of 
the feelings of love and veneration which inspired the writer. He little 
thought how near was the time when all the truth might be spoken 
without oflenoe to the modest nature of the man. But Outram has passed 
into the great muster-roll of buried heroes, and the tongue of praise need 
no longer be stilL 

In what we wrote two years ago, the story of Outmm's life was briefly 
told to the end. The rest is but amcord of its fading away. B was truly 
^id of him that he bmieath the burd^ of peaee.'^ He said fhi% 

indeed, of himself; and when fnends said, consolingly, that rest and 
change of scene, and a mild, diy climate would restore him to health, he 

• Conkilt Ko, 13, for Jssaaryi I36l« Artids, •* l!k« Carasr of an 

IndiatL Ofllcer.'^ 
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used to answer, with a languid smile on his worn face, that the only thing 
that conld set him up again was another war.’* Not that he was 
without a right sense of the horrors of war; for he was essentiolly a 
humane man. He was one, indeed— 

Who, doomed to go in company with pain, 

And fear, and bloodshed, ndseraHe train, 

Tnrus his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exenise a power, 

Which is our human nature's highest dower ; 

Controls them, and snbdnea, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives \ 

By objects which might force the son! to a1>ata 
Her feelings, rendered more compassionate. 

But the performance of duties, which kept him in a state of intense 
action, braced and inTigorated him, beyond all example. At the sound of 
the trumpet, his feebleness thril!c<l into strength ; the fire was rekindled 
in his eyo; the pain and languor written <m hts face gave way to the glow 
Of energy and vigour. He could not sicken with the sword in his hand ; 
but when be returned it to the scabbaid, human weakness reasserted itself 
and the frail body succumbed beneath the incubus of peace. Twice had 
the m€dicatrix MU arrested the hand of death. And even a thud 
time, though spent and shattered more and more by each new conflict 
with wature, lie might have risen again from his prostration and gone out 
to do his country’s bidding. But the W'ork of die soldier was done. 
There was nothing to rouse him. He luid every tiling that could throw 
sunshine on his declining years. Honours and rewards were poured uj 
him with a liberal hand. The cravings of a noble ambition were l<illy 
satisfied. He had, perhaps, more fiicnds than ever fell to the Jot of man. 
But the great stimulus of a call to duty was wanting.* lie wont abroad; 
wandered over Eg}j)t; liis evir active mind full of the thought that some 
day the land of tlii* Pharaohs might be the field of a great battle fought 
Ibr the supremacy of the Indies; but he returned to England, little bettor 
for the change, and his fiicnds saw with sorrow and alarm that be was 
still only a wreck cjf the James Outram who hod tamed the Bhcels of 
Candeish, who had hunted tiie Ameer of Caubul, defended the Hosldcncy 
oi Hjdcnibad, and battled with gigantic corruption at the Court of the 
Gtticowar. 

On a fine July morning in the year which has jmt gone, there Was a 
gathering of ninny of those fi lends in his house on the western frontier of 
London. Tliey had gone thither to present the address voted at the 
meeting held in St. James’s more than n year before; and it bore tlte 
names of all in England and in India who had subscribed to the testi- 
monials which were to mark the public sense of bis services end bis 
character. To wJiat length the parchmont bearing those names laigh^ 
have been rolled out could only be dimly conjectured, for it Had stretch^ 
itself over the floor of a room of uo small dtmimsiotiS without ssns^lj 
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dimtniAing libe bulk uf tbe soroU, and thm were tboie who proposed 
kughingljr to adjourn^ for more fittisg tpneei to lb# neighbouring Exhibi- 
tion bnilding. 

There were many men of note among those then assembled ; indeed, 
it may be said that almost every man had Some eelebrity of his own, or, 
at least, had done some good serviee to the State; and the address then 
read by their ducal spokesman must have pleased Outratn as much as the 
assemblage. His answer, in its plain, unpretending modesty, was character- 
istic of the man. He said that he had tried to do his duty, but that he 
feared he had not done it all so well as had been declared in the address. 
And he added, with a graeefhl reforence to the old Gompany^s aray — a 
reference in which there was a touoh of sadness, for its name had bewme 
Ichabod — ** I was reared under a system which gave to every man an equal 
chance of going to the front, and J owe it to that system that 1 am now 
standing before you.’* He owed it to the system, not to patronage or to 
piivilege; but he owed It no less to himself. It was because the right 
man strove mightily under the right system that he stood there to receive 
the praises of his countrymen. Whether any system roiild have kept him 
in the background with energies and impulses such as his, gathering 
strength from resistance, Heaven only knows ; but certain is it that only 
on that theatre of action was such a career ns Outram’s possible. He 
might have risen to higher command ; he might have been a greater 
soldier. But only under the Indian ^stem are soldier-statesmen reared-^ 
men of the same class and the same calibre as John Malcolm, Henry 
Lawrence, and James Ontram. It was for no one great thing that the 
many who had signed the address honoured him who now stood there to 
rociive It. It was for the varied woik that he had done ; for the good 
tiVK stuff of which he had hhowm himself to be made, in so many different 
r(Tj]unctuics, all testing the liiglicst qualities of humanity, ard always 
bunging linn tiiuinphantly through the ordeal. An Indian “political” 
is a public functionary sui gtna ts ; a soldier yesterday, a diph'matist 1 1 - 
da} , an administrator to-niorrow. He fights battles, negotiates treaties, 
go\etns provinces; is always ready for work, tlie sword in one hand, 
the portfolio in the other; alwa}s self-reliant and courageous because 
habit iiated to power and to re*<ponBibility, and always fertilo in resources 
betau«/* accustomed to independent action in remote positions far away 
fiom authority and control. This is the system of which Outrom 
spoke on that July mom]ng--**a tystem which trains men to trust to them- 
selves, and releases thetn perforce flrom the thraldom and the martyrdom 
of Bed Tape. 

‘ The memory of your great kindness,’^ he said In eonclusiou, " will 
go with me to the grave.” And there were some who, hearing* the 
^ords, thought sorrowfully that tbo passage wouM not be a long one. 
And they were right A few months later, many of the same friends 
assembled in the some rooms ; and in another room beneath the 
^e roof lay in a coffin all that was mortal of Janies Outram, Be 
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liad spent the wint^ in the south of France, and on that memorabla 
night of the 10th of March, when all England was iu a great blase of 
enthusiasm, rejoicing in the bridals of a young Princci the Teteran 
hero lay dying in a foreign town, and news soon came that he was dead. 
On the 11th of March, 1863, at the age of thi^escore, James Putram 
died at Puu ; and a fortnight later crowds were flocking to Westminster 
Abbey to see his remains laid in the grave of the great burial-place of 
tlie mighty dead. 

Tlie Government, which he had served so long and so devotedly, gave 
him a public funeral, and so great was the veneration in which he had 
been held, that people came from a distance to pay him the last honours, 
and hundreds sought admittance to the Abbcy^to whom it was of necessity 
reluctantly refused. It was a solemn and a touching scene. Not many 
months before many of the same mourners had stood around the grave of 
another great man, M’ho had also returned from the scene of the Indian 
mutiny to find not a home, but a burial-place in England— a great man, 
who had serenely confronted danger and disaster in a distant land, in a 
destroying climate, with everything around him to disturb and to depress, 
and only his own good conscience, his own brave heart, to sustain him ; 
who had gone through fiery trials, unhurt and unmoved, so that men who 
could not fathom his greatness came to speak of him as of a stock or a 
stone; who had stood firm at his post until the battle had been fought out 
to the last, yielding neither to sickness nor to sorrow; but who, when his 
country no longer needed! his services, and his work was done, came home, 
and amidst all peaceful and harmonious surroundings, with the praises of 
his Sovereign, the applause of his countrymen, and the kind words of 
kindred in his ears, laid himself doyrn to die— 

Like some brave ship that wcotlicrs oat the stOOB, 

But goes to pieces safely moored in port 

There were some, doubtless, who, in Westminster Abbey, on the 25th 
of March, thouglit of this, and how the two had sate tc^ther in council, 
and how they bad admired and honoured each other, nol the hm for some 
conflicts of opinion. Thqr thought how Oatrani, strong is his sesso of right 
(it matters not on which side the right really lay), did battle bravely with 
higher autliority, and Devmr yielded an incliof what be held to be the truth. 
There were some, perhaps, who reverenced him most of all fin* the oonten* 
lions which, from tame to time, bad thrown shadows over, but left no dark 
spots upon, his life; for tlie ma^inesi with which, ever snslduaed by a strong 
faith in the goodneai of hk cause, he had provoked the ftowni and dared 
the oensitres of men above him on die oflkial ladder, not beoanse be was 
by nature contentious or intderant of ccntroly for so man bad a more 
genial temper or a mete soldierly respect for b%ber author!^, bolt beosnm 
he believed it to be his duty, against any odds, to do battle with Qmanry# 
injustice, and oormptioib They tboughti perbi^ looking beak at faispak 
career, what sharp rooks lie aksy the path of duty, what pitfoUa tbera 
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tire to beoflcaped, what dark and bewildering foreata to be groped through 
before the clear light of the open plain ia to be found; and, thinking this, 
they may have felt in their inmost hearts that Outram’a greatest victories 
were not those which he achieved over savage tribes, or perfidious nations, 
or armies disciplined and equipped by ourselves; and, thinking of these 
greater victories, they threw a wreath upon his bier. 

Others there were who, knowing little of these conflicts, and how 
more than all else they had revealed the inner worth of the man, suffered 
their thoughta to flow into different channels. There were men who had 
known him almost from his boyhood, and men who had known him only 
as General Sir James Outram, commanding a division of the army which 
had crushed out the life of the Indian rebellion. For it was a peculiarity 
of Outram's fame that there was a many-sidedness about it, seldom, if ever, 
equalled in the lives of our greatest men. There were those beside his 
grave who liad known him as a mighty hunter, in days when John 
Malcolm, himself a tiger-slayer, was Governor of Bombay — men, who 
had ridden many desperate raids with him against the savage denizens of 
the jungle, and could speak of the cool courage with which he over 
confionted danger and the impulsive daring wliich often sent him in 
search of it They thought of the indomitable pluck he had shown in 
single-handed encounter with royal tigers, and how, with his head in the 
mouth of a panther, he had narrowly escaped death, but had gone again 
to tlie field with renewed appetite for similar adventures. They may not, 
perhaps, have thought how it was not always for mere pastime that 
Outram had thus risked a life which his country could ill spare ; for 
with a rude people this mastery over the beasts of the forest is no small 
element of diplomatic success. But anyhow, they honoured him for his 
daring ; and they also threw a wreath upon his bier.* 


* The ascendancy which Outram gained over the Bheols was in no small measure 
attiibutable to the reputation which he gained among them as a mighty hunter. He 
has himself noted down some ourioos eircnmstaiioes relating to their anperstitions. 

They have a belief,’* he wrote, ** that those who day a tiger maintain power 
over that animal in the next worlds bnt that those slain by a tiger are rendered 
hcreafu»r subservient to the animaL On one occasion, when Condoo Haviktar was 
mortohy wounded, he implored me to hasten and kill the tiger whilst he was yet alive, 
<sying ihat nshe had marked the animal down, and left aoonts to watch him, its dieath 
would be attributable to him, and be might then die in peace. 1 sueoeoded in dayiag 
the monster, and hastened to assure Condoo of the fiict. He was Just dying when 1 
went to him, bnt' hod sense left to understand and expms his tatisfimtion, imme- 
cliately after which he fttphed. . • . On aff oeiftsions of danger tlmHlieek displayed 
itotonishing praenee of mind and piuedr and almost invariably when, In trad^ a 
tiger, they suddenly came upon the animal, they caused him to simk olT, from the bold 
ftont theynudntainod. Whether the Bhoel became singly opposed to a tiger, ol 
mveril were together, he never thonght of taming or runnihf » but earned the bi^ 
to walk off instead hf literally staring him oat of countenanee. Often in eritioa] 
moments, when hundiig on fbot, has a tiger been tnmed ftom me by my fdtbffi] 
BhoeU t and on one oecaaloit, when a panther had got me dewn^ they kUM him wftli 

their awords, when tolling with mo on the ground, with my head in hii month*** 
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In momenti of oalm refleeti<mi aitting quietly in our tiomea, we Jay tt 
down ^ a precept not to be gainsaid, that men whose livea belong to tho 
State have no right unnecessarily to risk them. Nothing in the abstract 
can be more true. But we must look at these things in the aggregate, 
and not forget how the very hardihood and daring of the national 
character, which takes no account of such risks, has contributed to the 
success of our great Indian career. There may be plentiful compensa- 
tion, although we see it not at the time, for the loss even of the most 
servi^ble lives. But men, when the blood is warm within them, do not 
take this debtor and creditor view of things ; they are in no mood to strike 
a balance ; but go forward as the impulse moves them. That Outram did 
BO must be adiuitted ; it was not in his nature to do otherwise. Witnf*ss 
the manner in which he exposed his life on the first advance upon Lucknow. 
Higher authority decreed that he was wrong. It was not for men whose 
lives were so much wanted in that cribis to expose themselves to unnecessaiy 
danger. There was nothing that Outram so much coveted as die Victoria 
Cross. If this was an infirmity it was an infirmity of a noble mind. 
There was one beside his grave, on that 25th of Marc^, to whom Outram 
had said a few months before his death, with the nudesty which was a 
part of him, — “ I do not wish you to thn k too highly of my surrender 
of the command to Havelock. They haie made more of it than it 
deserves. It was not ail unselfishness upon my part ; for I eagerly longed 
Ibr a chance of going in for the Victoria Cross.** The friend to whom he 
said this honoured him for the avowal; but told him that his life was too 
precious at that time to wan-ant his running after a cross like a hot- 
headed boy, and knocking down rebels anned to the teeth with no mo'-e 
formidable weapon than a stick. He smiled, as if it were an old plati- 
tude. He had heard it before from tlie lips, and read it from the pens 
of greater men. There was one groat man beside his grave who 
perhaps felt that though, as commander-in-ehief of the army, he had 
been bound to discourage such impulsiveness as this on the part of one 
in Outram's place, yet that as a soldier, and a soldier ^war-bred*' as 
Napier called him, he could not help honotnii^ the youthful ardour and 
impaliiveiicss of the veteran of threeacore. And doubtlets, thinking nf 
this, and of all Outram's fine soldierly qualitki^ the noble eld sbiafi whose 
grey head waa bowed sorrowfiilly btadde the heto^u gmv% threw hia 
wreath upon the bier. 

But it waa not merely personal ambition that moved Outimn to expose 
his lift in that partioular ooniinncteire by deeds of peraonel giltotry. 
^ I conceive,*' he wrote in 1869, that aa a eoldiar I waa ihnply >n the 
position of a mere volunteer, during the period I abdicated the command 
to General Havelock. I am not so satisfied, however, that 1 can juatlj 
contend against the impressiony which I regret to find is entertain^ hy 
the Governor-General, that I too readily ignored the reqposiaibilitftaa cf 
the high ci^ position in which he had placed me, oven whilst its duties 
were in abeyance from the impossibility of condactii^ them, whilo yat we 
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poBsesied AO foDting in Cade. In tbat view, bis excellency's arguments 
against the course 1 pursued on this oocaston are too cogent, though so 
kindly and courteously expressed, to allow ;ne to blind myself to the feet 
that I was not justiSed in so entirely losh^ sight, as I cannot but feel 
conscious that I did, of my position of chief commisidoner of Oude. But 
I beg to be allowed to urge as somewhat extenuating my apparent self- 
isliness in seeking personal distinction in the field, while yet my civil 
functions were literally ni7, that until Lucknow fell to our arms or 
returned to allegiance on relief of the garrison, there could be no possibility 
of a chief commissioner being required ; and to cficct the great object 
which we then had in view, every man of the force, military or civil, 
was required to do the duty of a soldier. But I hope I was actuated 
by better motives than the mere seeking of personal distinction. I felt 
that it was more incumbent on myself than on any man in the force 
to show the soldiers that I did not shrink from any dangers to which they 
themselves were exposed, in a struggle which they all knew I had drawn 
them into. Our success depended on all being nerved by the same 
spirit; and the holding back of so prominent an individual as their late 
geneial, on the plea of his position as chief commissioner, would not 
Juve piomoted such a bpiiit It was an object certainly to inspire our 
small body of cavalry, in their first contest, with the enthusiasm required 
to carry them through what knew they would have to encounter ere 
no reached Lucknow." But," be added, with that irresistible desire to do 
full justice to others which was so noble a feature of his character, 
“my interfeience was little needed to that end with men under Captaiu 
Barrow's command, and would not have been exerted, perhaps, had I had 
})reviouB opportunities of testing tliat officer's qualifications for command. 
The cavalry affair, however, was mere pastime to what was before us 
when imperative duty demanded my exposure; for I state but the truth, 
to which the whole array will testify, declaring it in self-defence against 
the im]>utation of needlessly exposing myself, that had I gone to the rear 
when wounded on the rooming of the 25t]i of September, the column 
would not havQ penetrated into the city, nor without my guidance could 
it have reiched the Residency." Such is Outram’s own accoimt of the 
Victciia Cross episode; and all that we need say about it is, that to have 
done otherwise than be did would have been very much unlike all that we 
know of the character of James Outram. It was not in him when danger 
threatened to refrain from going to the feont* 

Tliat he was ambitious is not to be denied ; but his ambition had but 
little of the common element of selfishness. He would never consent to 
rise at the expanse of others, nor would he benefit Idmaelf to the injury 
of the State. No man was ever more liberal in the bestowal of praise 
on others, more willing to acknowledge the assistance he had derived 
from his comrades, or more eager to obtain for them the recognition cf 
the Crown. Indeed, it may be said that he almost wearied the Govern* 
ment by importuniiig them to (Atain honours and rewards for the ofioers 
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and men wbo had served under him. ^ Of bini it may be said/’ vi'Ote 
one who had served under him at the Alumbagh, if it can he said of 
any one in a public capacity, that he was beloved by eveiy one ; and no 
trait in his character stands forth more pxc-eminently than the manner iu 
which he tries to advance the interests of, and prove a friend to, those 
whose mciits have entitled them to his favourable opinion.’* His 
generosity to his soldiers, and care of them, is only equalled by his rare 
abnegation of self, and the way in which he avoids pushing himself before 
the public.” Truly might we say with Mark Antony,* that ** ambition 
should be made of sterner stuff.** It was, indeed, always with some 
reference to the good of others, or to the honour of the great service 
to which he was so proud of belonging, that he coveted personal 
distinction ; but, even for this, he would have taken no high office, 
the duties of which he did not know that he was capable of ade- 
quately discharging. If he thought that any man was capable of 
doing the work better than himself, he was always walling to give 
place to him. Thus when, during his employment at tlie head of 
the British army in Per8i2^ Loid Canning found it necessary to make 
some new disposition of the great political appointments under his 
government, and called Sir Henry Lawrence to Oude, the chief com- 
missionership of wrhich was nominally held by Outram, the latter cheer- 
fully admitted the 6 tne.s 8 of the arrangement and consented to accept an 
office (the political agency of Bsjpootaoa) of inferior honour and rospon- 
sibility, without a word of complaint. He was anxious, too, after the 
re-cstablishment of our power in Oude, warned by failing health, to resign 
his civil duties, os soon as a successor could be appointed ; and when he 
became a member of the Supreme Government, seeing in the English 
papers some speculations with respect to his appointment either as 
Governor or Cominandcr-in-cliicf of one of the presid&cics of India, he 
wrote home to a friend in the India Office, beseeching him to discourage 
any such idea, if entertained, as, although the attainment of either of 
those offices had been the cherished ambition of a life, he could not say 
that in his broken state of health he could be thus employed with advan- 
tage to the State. Again, thereibre, we say with Mark Antony that 
ambition should be made of sterner stuff.” 

It is true that he greatly appreciated the honours which had been 
bestowed upon him by the Crowm, but in this there was only becoming 
loyalty and devotion. There is a story told of him to the effect that when 
he went to Oxford to take his bonenuy dootor^s degree, and appeared with 
all bis decorations upon him, he met the First Minister of the Grown, who 
bifd gone to the University on a like errand and presented himself, pnrs 
and simple, without an order of any kind on bis breast. In something of 
an apologetical strain, Outram — so runs the story— pointing to his own 
decorations, said he was afraid he had done wrong, as the Pi'ei^er had not 
indued any of bis orders for the occasion. But the answer came forth, 
prompt and happy, ♦‘Not «t nil, general. You have won your honourej 
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mine were only ffivm tome.'* There wee, indeed, rightly understood, in 
this essumption of all the eactemal emblems of the honours he had won, 
not only proper req^^t for the Unieeraity, but genuine modesty of the 
best kind. His decorations, indeed, were regarded by him as a sort of 
apology for his appearance there. They were, truly, the credentials 
which the Sovereign had given him ; his passport to the new kingdom of 
learning which he was about to enter. He thought that it would have 
been preemption in him not to carry those tokens about him. He had 
not, like the veteran statesman, done his work under the very eyes of the 
University. Each took a right view of his position. In many respects 
very dissimilar, there were some points of resemblance between them; 
and the Minister, whose good English pluck, whose gallant resolution, no 
one ever doubted, must have honoured at least those fine qualities in his 
brother doctor. For if those lessons of self-reliance, of self-help, of self- 
devotion, which the great Minister has since, in fitting language, been teach- 
ing to the youthful manhood of the North, needed practical and personal 
illustrations drawn from the lives of men, the life of James Outram would 
have been one just to the purpose. Ifot so much because of his high jmsA, 
as for the better reason of his genuine manliness, we should have rejoiced 
to see that veteran statesman standing beside the hero's grave. There 
were other Ministers of the Crown to witness Outram's obsequies ; and that 
particular depai tment of the State under which he had served went forth 
in a body to the Abbey from its neighbouring domicile — Secretary of 
State, Under-Secretarics of State, Members of Council, Secretaries of 
Departments, and others of less rank, but with like instincts of admira- 
tion for the great man, the history of whose deeds waa scattered over 
the bulky records in their charge. But still it would have pleased us 
if he, who so fitly represents the manliness of the nation, had done honour 
at the last to such a genuine man as Outram, and thrown a wreath upon 
his bier. 

But more noticeable even than great statesmen and high officers of 
Government, more noticeable by the living and more honouring to the 
dead, \\a8 a little group of soldiers, in the Highland uniform, who stood 
by the hero's grave, stirred to the very depths of their hearts by reverence 
and affection. They were a party of sexgeants of the Seventy-eighth 
BegioKat, who had solicited and obtained leave to come down ^m 
a distance, that they might pay, on behalf of their regiment, the last 
honours to one by whom it wss their privilege to have been led to battle 
and to conquest. The Seventy-eighth HigUanders knew Outram w^lK 
There were some men still in the regiment who twenty yeai*8 before had 
served in the dreaiy funiaoe of Scinde; but it was on the great battle- 
field of Dude that they had learnt to love and to honour a leader, who 
was ever as mindfbl of their interests as he was regardless of his own; 
who was as tender towards and as careful of his men as though they 
were his children ; who never sacrificed a life except to the stern necessity 
of the fight. On the momiog of the 25th of March, these gallant 
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fellows stood at flie door of tbe mansion which hdd ths remabs 
of their beloved genera!, and eamestlj sought to be allowed to carry the 
body to its last resting-place. Most reluctantly was the request refilled 
but they inarched beside the hearse, and filed through the Abbey beside 
the coifin, and were beside it when it was lowered into the grave. And 
as they stood there, their thoughts went back to the Alumbagh, with 
tender memories and sorrowful regrets that such a chief was lost to them 
for ever. Not merely of the more stirring events of the memorable cam- 
paign thought they in tliat solemn hour ; not merely of his forwardness 
in action, of the enthusiasm which sent him ever where danger was the 
thickest, and of the glories to which he had led them. They thought also 
of his kindness, of the love which he had shown them, of his unceasing 
eflbrts to administer to their comforts and to mitigate die rigours of war. 
They remembered the Much he liad done, the More he had striven to do 
for them ; how he had gone about from the camp at the Alumbagh into 
the surrounding villages, cndea\ouiing to obtain milk and other little 
luxuries for his men ; how anxiously he had watched the progrem of the 
sick and the wounded, doing all that he could to lighten their sufferings, 
and grieving that he could do no more ; and how, when the grim business 
of actual battle was slack, he had found healthy amusement for his 
iollowers, and instituted races and games and all kinds Of " rural sports ” 
in the camp, just os though it were a season of high holiday in the 
pal mil at days of peace. Doubtless, there rose up before those noble 
fellows, their hearts swelling beneath tlieir tartans, the imago of their dear 
general, as he stood watching their amusements, the never-failing chere< t 
between his a bland smile on his face, and a twinkle of delight in )i s 
eyes ; and, as they sorrowed most of all that they ^ould sec that face no 
more, they tlirew their wreath upon his bier. 

It was in ** the laigeness and the overflow of his sympathies, in the 
“rich lovingkindness redundantly kind,'* which he felt for men of all 
races and all classes, that Outram differed from and excelled all his con- 
temporaries, with the sole exoqition, perhaps, of Henry lAwrence. His 
compassion, indeed, was boundless : 

He couhl ailbrd to Raflbr 
mth those whom ho taw tnffisr. 

It was this compassion, this ftculty of seeing with othfar men's eyes, 
of thinking with other mexTs briMOSi and of feeling with other men's 
hearts-^a faculty, the absence of wbkfe fnom our chief rukm brought vs 
to* our sorest straits in India'— which made Qutrem so atreniunis an oppo^ 
neut of injustice in all its foms. Tbixs it heppsmed jthit he irebestendy 
protested against the treatment to which the ^eeie of Acinde had been 
subjected, and proved the strength and sincerity of his symistlbjec bj 

• Tlie extreme weight of the lesdsn coffin, spd ths dhtimes to le»t3twaitod»ies^^ 

the arrangement impossible withoot risk of retarding tbe inival o< the fenWil 
eeuion at the Abbey. 
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refilfliBg'to ioud tbe khare of die spoil which ftil to him hy right of 
conquest.” He said it had iallen to Mm hy wrong of conquest, and he 
would have none of it. He was a poor man at the time, struggling with 
debt, and the money would have placed him financially in what are called 
easy clreumstances.” But there is a burden more heavy to bear even than 
the burden of debt, the burden of an uneasy conscience. So he could 
not be persuaded to touch the prise ” that was oflbred to him. To its 
rightful possessors he could not ttsltore it, so he gave it to be distributed 
to the poor and suffering of Bombay. We have told the story before, but 
we repeat it now; for the almoner of Outram’s bounty stood on that 
25th of March beside the just mau'b grave, and as he thought of what 
had passed some twenty years ago, and of the records which he still held 
of a stewardship so honourable to the dead, he also threw a wreath* upon 
his bier. 

There were people of all classes assembled in the Abbey-^men and 
women— *old and young — soldiers and civilians; and many iverc the 
feelings which had brought them thither, and many the thoughts with 
which their brains were stirred. But the space at our disjiosal is well- 
nigh exhaush^d; time pressea; we are compelled to be brief. To one 
class, however, of spectators not yet named a few sentences must be givep. 
Many fine young Westminster boys looked down upon that solemn cere- 
mony, and were moved by teeming thoughts alike of the Past and the 
Future. Westminster sends forth mimy heroes to fight the battles of the 
nation ; and a tall column in fiont of the school records how they can die 
for their country. One scarcely to be called a great statesman, though 
incomparably great as a delmter, who not very long ago passed away 
from amongst us, used to aigue against the removal of Westminster school 
to some healthier rural or suburban district, on the ground that its 
virinity to the English Senate, and the privilege of admission to the 
debates which the boys enjoyed, aeted as an advantageous stimulus to 
ex(rtion; and he said that he had himself, in the fiist years of the centuty, 
ere Pitt and Fox Lad been borne to their graves, folt the first promptings 
of ambition a.H a Westminster boy under the roof of the House of Com* 
mons May we not also plead that such a scene as that which the 
Abbey witnessed on the 25th of March, as it had before witnessed from 
time Tu time, and as from time to time it wrill writness again, in the burial 
of the mighty dead, the last great national honour paid to men who have 
made their lives lustrous for their country's good, may sow within many a 
young breast the seeds of a great and glorious desire to go and do likewise ? 
May we not believe that such an example as that of James Ontram may 
have already been taken to the heart of some of tliose fine fiee-spirited 
^oys, who saw his cofiM laid in the grave, and will reproduce itself in a 
developed heroism dating its conception from that day? A quaint, 
kindly-hearted humourist, who had himself, on a very unostentatioua 
scene of action, given his life to the service of the Company, once said, 
as he looked upon a mmd of joyous schoolboys disporting themselves 
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the playing-fields of Eton, '^What a pity that these fine iageAiiona 
youths should some day shrivel into frivolous Members of Parliament 7 
But uo man would better have appreciated such a career as James 
Outram's. He would have rejoiced in the thought of tlieir expanding into 
the dimensions of self-made heroes. In such a career as that upon which 
the curtain fell so solemnly and so sadly on the 25th of March, there 
was nothing to shrivel the intellect or to blight the noblest instincts of the 
soul. It is the glory of such men as Outram that they owe nothing to 
birth, nothing to connection, nothing to patronage, noting to privilege, 
nothing to party ; that they make their way to the front without finesse, 
without trickery, without deceit. There was not a Westminster lad in 
the Abbey on that day, who might not, if the same stuff were in him, 
do what Outram had done — rise as Outram had risen. He might be the 
son only of some humble member of the middle classes — for Outram 
was no more — and yet he might be buried in Westminster Abbey, with 
statesmen and warriors clustered round Lis grave* The lesson taught on 
that day was a lesson of self-reliance ; of fortitude and perseverance to the 
end ; of faith in the sufficiency of honesty and truth, and manly self- 
devotion, to accomplish the highest objects within the reach of humanity, 
and to cam an abiding place in the grateful heart of a mighty natioD. 
There is no lesson which the youth of the countiy could cherish more 
advantageously than this ; no such lesson to be learnt in the gaUery of the 
House of Commons* And we may be sure that there was not a boy on that 
day in the old Abbey who will not be the better for the thought of what 
the brave true-hearted man then laid in the grave had done, and what he 
bad earned without any other help than that of his own manhood; noi 
a boy then present who will not fight the battle of life with more strenuous 
purpose, and with more abiding resolution, for having been permitted to 
throw a green wreath — a wreath of early hope and young firesh love and 
admiration — upon the bier of James Outram. 
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We hare all heard how Tall^razid predicted a miserable old age for the 
youth who neglected learning whist before the evil days had come. The 
mot is rather a good one — for France. It has that peculiar flavouring of 
wicked levity which enables a mot to go smsothly down a French throat. 
But it has nothing more. If he had said chess, there would have been 
something in it ; and then he might have thrown in the rest of life as 
well. In epigrammatic tartness no doubt it would have lost considerably. 
But it would have come reasonably near the truth, and that ought to count 
for something. 

In fact there is nothing in the way of amusement about which people 
throw into the sea such mines of pl«*asure as this same game of chess. It 
possesses all qualities that are good, and none at all that are bad. It even 
combines fascinations of opposite kinds, a quality entirely special to itself ; 
for It IS peaceful, and at tlie same time warlike; it is light, and yet 
profound; it is manly, and yet womanly ; you can play it by daylight, 
and you can play it by lamplight; you can play it in the house, you can 
play it on the lawn, you can play it in a railway carriage, you can play 
it with board and men, and you can play it without either. It costs 
nothing, it is reputable, it is dignified, and it becomes all classes and all 
ages of life. And it has a wealth that no other game can even approach. 
Its changes, if not literally endless, are at any rate past counting. Their 
beauty is like Cleopatra's, — 

Ago cannot wither it, nor custom stale 
Its infinite vanc^'. 

Yet in these lands, strange to say, chess is not popular. There are 
tournaments which make plenty of noise, and matches between clubs, and 
single matches, and chess columns in weekly papers with square pictures 
and printed games. But the circle they Concern is very narrow. To the 
** gen ral reader ” they arc as dark as &e mysteries of Eleusis. Speaking 
nationally, the state of chess is simply disgraceful. Britannia knpwa 
nothing about it, and cares less. The two things, indeed, are connected 
together as cause and efiect ; for if she knew more about it she would oare 
more. In a oertain sense, of course, it might be said that every one plays 
chess. In eveiy gentleman's house you expect to find a board and men, 
iust as you expect to find Macaulay's History in his library, or a sideboard 
in his dining-room. And every one in the house plays too. Paterfioniltas 
plays, so do the young gentlemen, so do the young ladies— they aU play 
some^g which they call chess. And chess no doubt it is, so far as tUs^ 
that the board is a diMMU-board and the men are ehess-men, and Href mere 
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tliein about on tbe squaim But as for the real game — ^hat they play has 
about the same relation to it that the fighting at Donnybrook has to the 
fighting at Waterloo, Ton sit down to play with a young gentleman sup* 
posed to know Greek, or a young lady supposed to speak French and 
German, and having got in a pa^\n you ask for a second queen. “Two 
queens at once 1 screams out a fiimily chorus in horror and wonder, and 
'with great difiiculty you convince them that the demand is an equitable 
one, and no invention of your own at all. Some of these primary delusions, 
especially about queening and castling and stalemating, seem to be, like 
Cassio's hurt, “ past all surgery.” Mr. Staunton — to judge from his 
“ answers to correspondents ” — miust have long since come to the con- 
cliLsion that they aie in some mysteiious way connected with the laws of 
nature and likely to hold out till the renovation of all things. 

We shall divide chess-players into two classes : firstly, those who have 
an idea what the game means ; secondly, those who have no idea what it 
means. An objection may be put in at tlic beginning against this division 
as being rather arbitrary. It may be said that players can be found of 
every shade of force from Philidor down to nothing, varying by insen- 
sible degrees like d.ay sinking into night. And statistically and legally 
the objector is right But morally and educationally our division is right. 
For do we not do the same in other things? We divide men for example, 
socially, into men who are not gentlemen and men who arc. And though 
a mind arithmetically disposed, (like the Zulu mind,) might put in dis- 
agreeably that every sliade is to be seen fi om Lord Chesterfield down to 
Mr. ^queers, every one knows that practically tbe division is uacfal ar.d 
good. Wo are justified, therefore, at common law in dividing chts*- 
players into two classes only. 

The player of the first class gives the feeling of resiilance to an adver- 
aar}', to any adversary. You may overpower him with superior force, 
you may run into him and tear him to pieces ; but still ho has given } ju 
play. He knows the lie of the ground, with its different pitfalls, quag- 
mires, and fortresses, llis troops are drawn out so that they can fight 
without standing in one another's way. He has an intelligible plan for 
the campaign, and holds the thread of it in his hand to the end. If it 
fails be knows where it fails. He knows where your sounding-line was 
thrown deeper than his, and where he was out-generalled by a combi- 
nation more skilful than his .own. Be falls, if he fal]S| with his eyes 
open and his face to the foe ; as Athenian folia before Spartan, or Spartan 
before Theban. 

Now the player of the second class falls not as Greek before Greek, but 
as Persian before Greek. Brave he may bo, naturally, but he does not know 
the ground, and his forces are unwieldy. They are always getting in*® 
one another’s way, and tumbling over one another, and shooting in one 
another’s mouth. A detachment trying to advance is stopped by a detaoh** 
ment trying to retire ; while others lose their way, or get sunwinded, or 
cut off at passes, or wedged into impassable defiles. Then the fight tnrnt 
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to a massacre, and the killing becomes murder, till your band becomes 
as weary as the hand of David^s mighty man, and cleaves to the sword. 

In any other game this would cure itself Ibe player who was made 
inince*meat of so, would know he had been made mince-meat of, and 
Tvould improve. If Jones always gets out the first or second ball at 
cricket, and misses all the catches, he can scarcely help seeing the fact, 
and generally has his own measure correctly enough. But in chess events 
are seen as Hamlet saw his father^'s ghost, with the mind’s eye. Hero, 
therefore, Jones docs not necessarily see them. He may think he is 
getting on prosperously almost to tlie very end, till the scissors are just 
opening to shear his thread in twain.” He keeps killing men, and dis* 
corns not that he is driving nails into his own coffin. Ibat he finally loses 
lie- knows. What he does not know is, that he never had a chance. There- 
fore his knowledge can never grow ; for does not Socrates toll us, that the 
fiist bud fiom the tree of knowledge must be the knowledge of ignorance? 

People who play chess in this Brummagem style get no pleasure out 
of it at all, not even the bliss that proverbially goes with ignorance. They 
know nothing of the “stern joy ” which the true chess-player feels as the 
tide of victory sways to and fro over a well-fought field. The haphozaid 
sciimmage they piny at scHin grows monotonous and tiresome. No wonder 
chess should be unpopular. 

Yet among these homespun warriors there is no lack of power. The 
raw mateiial exists among them in abundance; material, too, as good 
as c\ or was polished bright in the Higence or St. Qeorge^s. They are 
inglorious and mute only because knowledge has never unfolded to their 
C} cs her chess-pages, rich with the spoils of time. Only that waste of 
power is a sad thing alwajs, it would bo amusing to watch the collision 
Aihcre genius is pitted against science over a chess-board. On this field 
genius is sure to get the worst of it. He struggles fiercely to escape 
the toils with all the arts of mother- wit. Tlie adversary looks on calmly, 
grimly smiling in his sleeve the while ; for well he knows that if the fera 
should break loose other snares and pitfalls arc awaiting him. Science 
rather enjoys a wild-beast struggle like this, and sometimes lets the 
animal loose on purpose to torture him again, and see him plunge and 
tear. All this time science may be, originally, the less noble beast of the 
tw'o. But the arms, the “ appliances and means ” she has provided^ more 
than make up the difference. 

Becreation though it be, chess must have a course of study, or some- 
thing very like it. Bough chesa diamonds are not to be cut into brilliants 
without some trouble, any more than other diamonds. But never was 
diamond seen that was better w'orth tlie cutting. 

As a general rule the “ cuniculum ” must be ti^en out in booka, If 
you have a friend who knows ell about it^ and has the patience to toaob 
you all about iti why th^ you are fortunate**-Uiat’8 all. And in Lemdoa 
such friend Aip can alwa^ be had, and to any extent, provided you eboOMI 
to pay for it. But Loudon, like Corinth, ia not allotted to eveij ones* 
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And out of London tlie chances are you haTC not a friend who is anxious 
to consecrate his time to the suckling of your infant powers. 

But books can always be had. Chess-books, it is true, do not look to 
be the liveliest of companions. But this is ' only at first. Besides, they 
baye other good qualities to make it up. Their patience is inexhaustible. 
They never lose their temper. They never snub you for stupidity, and 
they leave you to go on at your own pace. These are good things always. 
In chess they are superlatively good. 

Still book-chess is anything hut a favourite. Candour compels us to 
confess that few ^ople like it ; and out of ten that try it nine throw it 
up—we grieve to say it — in disgust. The reason is, that out of ten 
people nine do not know how to use a book. Few people know the use 
of any book ; still fewer of a book that teaches ; and fewer still of a book 
that teaches chess. Deluded people begin at the beginning and read right 
on, making a sort of conscience of it. Whereas you must use the faculty 
of taking out just the thing you want and nothing more. Always turn 
over the leaves without apology or ceremony, till you find what you do 
want. Every book is full of chaff ; but most of all a chess>book. For 
chaff, be it remembered and treasured, is not absolute, but relative. A 
thing good in itself is chaff to you if you happen not to want it. To sonrio 
one else it may be wheat of the finest quality. But it will choke yoti all 
the same, unless you have created and fostered the kingly faculty of dis- 
ceniing it and blowing it out of your way. It is a grievous loss to litera- 
ture that no record has come down of the author of that maxim — so dear 
to British mothers — “ Bogin at the beginning and read your book through 
It is a deadly sorrow not to have his portrait to serve as a frontispiece foi 
all future editions of tlie Dundad till the end of the world. Of the two it 
would be about as safe a rule to b^ln at the end and go backwards, sup- 
posing we were forced to have any rule about it at all.* 

Now the British youthf with his chess-book, proceeds as follows : — 
Having first caught it, and found it probably the far-iamed Handbook, he 
sommons his energies for the first opening, taking it all as it oomes. 
Faithfally he goes through it, and tries to keep the variaUoni all in 
memoTj, As he gets on he feels perluips Number t. getting mixed up a 
little with Number m., and has to turn back to separate them* But at 
length he thinks he has it all; and now, completely armed, he bums to 
revenge his past defeats on Smith, who is unsuspicioiii, and ignorsnt of 
books. But, woe the while, that unlucky ignorauoe qx>Us eveiylhing* 
Smith plays a defence out of his own bei^; a defence not in the book 
at all, even among the bad ones. Poor Juvenis is diigusUid. He knows 


* In novd-fesdiiig the intereit is greatly latemified by lesdfaig erab^iiwi. Begle 
inthethird volniiie,or somewhere in the seocmd, st a venliim U you fiki tbs people, 
you feel attracted to go back and catdi up the lulssiiig linhs. SO you msyi ^ 
in that ease the book must be good, and yon get adi^tioiud uqrslsqr ouf of ^ 

nothiDg. Otherwise you are saved the tv^bhi; foia that case tbs book SBUat he badi 

and you have read Joit enough of it. * 
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it must be rotten, but be doesn't know wbere« Deserted bj bis lore in 
the hour of need, be plays a mixed game, partly reminiscences of what 
he conned^from the book, partly original moves forced on him by the 
pressure of necessity. As usual, the two plans upset one another, and the 
whole edifice comes down. After a few trials more he concludes the book 
must be useless, and consigns it to the shelf. 

But the fault was in Juvenis himself Instead of stepping in warily 
he plunged in head foremost. Therelbre he was drowned. 

In chess the memory must not bo called in. It has nothing to dc 
with the business, absolutely nothing. The working faculty is the 
und(rst}inding. You must study an opening to see what it means, to 
catph the genius of it. For in every opening there is a genius, or, to 
speak Platonically, an ** idea " which animates it hke a soul. Transformed 
through different variations it is still there; and the value of all the 
moves depends on their relation to it. Unless you have seized this idea 
} ou have done nothing. Once you have grasped it the working of it out 
becomes pleasant, even fisscinating. The game begins to have a meaning, 
and the men feel as if they were alive. You tiy it out by yourself^ 
experimenting on it in every possible way, and against every defence 
you can think of. The running down of your game, through all its 
doublings and t>%i8tingB, soon becomes as exciting almost as a fox-hunt. 

By this you learn, at the beginning, tliat impoi tant lesson, the value of 
a move — of one move. You have a mark in your eye — some defile to bS 
passed or fortress seized — and the enemy is rushing to prevent you. 
Expcninenting on it, you find at once how everything turns upon a 
question of “ time." And, therefore, in a well-played game there is, 
stiictly speaking, no “ critical ” move. Every move is the critical move. 
And this, we may observe by the way, gives one good test of the class a 
player Wlongs to. If you see him at some stage of his game having 
nothing particular to do," and not much caring, just there, whose move 
it is, write him down at once an outsider. He knows nothing. He has 
never been in at the mysteries* He has never even crossed the threshold 
of Caiaaa’s twple. 

In course of experimenting, you will stumble betimes on difiEtcuhies. 
A defence suggests itself that you can make nothing of, and you come to a 
dead lock. This is the place to call in the book, with ita long results of 
time." Look down the variations till you find bow the nut was cracked 
^y men with harder teeth, Fhilidor perhaps, or Descfaapelles, or some 
hing of modern days. 

Heading in this style you soon grow ikmiliar with the eountiy, not 
by copying the map, but, with the map in hand, walking over the ground 
With your own fee^ beating up all the bushes, and looking into all the holes. 
As for remembertiig, you have no need to trouble yourself; that takes care 

itseE Once you have understood a position, fully thought it out and 
njastered it, it etaye irith you of its own aocord, grappled to the memory 
^ith hooks of steeli end knit to it with caUea of p^uiible toughness. 
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Having any pbiksophy, you must have observed that mmory never doei^ 
in anything, pat out her strength, unless you leave her to hf^lf, She 
works in the dark, as bees work, and has the greatest aversion to working 
for show, or working by task -work. The glue she cements with always 
distils spontaneously from the intellect, when the intellect is in action. 
And with that w'ork the cement* holds. But with anything else it turns 
to water. And very right it should. For why should one man be 
allowed to transfer to himself the work of another man’s brains by 
wholesale, without even the ceremony of digesting it? But let it be 
minced up, and stewed down, and eaten, and digested, and then natuic, 
as we may say, signs the deed of transfer, and allows you to keep it. 

So far the play is only analysis,” experiments over the board, played 
by yourself versus your imagination. When from this you come to actual 
play, from confronting a phantom Smith to confronting Smith in the 
flesh, you must expect a difference. The corporeal enemy appears for 
awhile to avoid the steps of his representative, as perversely almost as if 
he was doing it on purpose, and turns up new tilings where you fondly 
believed you had seen all that was to be seen. But this does not throw you 
out. It only corrects your analysis and extends it. Theory of the right 
kind turns itself into practice with the greatest ease. Smith will soon feel 
the difference, and open his eyes in astonishment to find himself nowhere. 

The chess faculty is not, ns commonly thought, a single faculty. It is 
compounded of two ingredients, which, for want of better names, we may 
call Depth and Breadth. The union of these tw‘o, supposing them both 
in perfection, would constitute a perfect chess-player. But very seldom 
indeed are they combined in anything approaching perfectioni although 
separately either may be had easily enough. They are seldom fbund even 
ill equal proportions ; and where they are, it is accidental. For not only 
have they no necessary connection, hut, in the bent of mind from which 
they spring, they are dmoat antagonistic. The different proportioning of 
these ingredients in different players is the key to the dlffisrence in their 
It is well for all learners to take note of these^ and carefoliy 
too. For one or other of them maybe signally weak by nature; and 
there. let the owner keep guard, for there Us weakness lies. 

The two faculties differ as the mathematieian diflbrs from the man of 


the world. The mathematieian reasons more patiently and more pro- 
foundly. But be reasons along a straight line, and somettsuMi forgets to 
take in all die facts when Wuiiig up his pmiiiflses. A mathematieian, 
therefore, is not always a safe man of business. Nmr is tbe player whose 
special faculty is depth a safe player, to venture money om He 
hie line fetlioms deep below his adversary, and caloaUites out to the ci» 
a position of toitte ten or twenty moves. But ssaantime he everlooks 
something lying at the sarihee, at bis vety feel; etetlooki ^ 
more from the earnestness with which he is seardhing In the depths* 
adversary may be shallow, never sees, perhaps, to e depth of loere wO 
four or frve moves. But then he sees in tomi looWb*^ heferemw 
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behind and on both aidev, And so, in the olm|>^ of aocidents, the 
<< breadth ’* of his obsonration may compensate him for his want of depth. 
Games are sometimes lost in this way to inferior players in the most 
unexpected and ludicrous manner. And for this reason, among good 
players, a single game, no matter how severe, is never considered a fair 
tost, or indeed any test at all. The number of games played oiust be 
sufficient to ** eliminate chance.” Accidents of the kind we have men- 
tioned are very tiy'ing to the temper. But there is not the slightest use in 
getting angry or talking about them. The way is to laugh, and look out 
better the next time. It is, however, some consolation to know that such 
a^eulents do happen — very seldom indeed, but still they do happen — with 
tlio finest playeis in the world. Even the Morphy has been known more 
thtiii once, while mining furlongs down into tlie depths, to collapse suddenly 
fiorn missing something that was just touching his nose. 

These faculties are taxed differently at diffeient parts cf the game. 
Foi the game it^^clf changes its nature as it pi ogresses, and each of its 
stages has a ohniaeter of its onn. The openings” have a character 
\(iy different horn the endings,” so different indeed that a player may 
excel in one and fail in the other. And, again, both openings and endings 
aie unlike the “ niiddUs.” 

The openings make a special demand on faith, to begin with. The 
initial moves have consequences so remote, and involve variations so 
complicated and countless, that we mwsf use the work of other people- 
more or less. Certain avenues liave been cleared, certain gi*cat lines cf 
loiitc which long experience has pioved to be safe ; and on these we must 
Rtt out. Othernibe we might spend all our time experimenting to find 
tliein, and probably not find them in the end. 

The endings do not make calls on faith in the same way. All about 
them you may see in the pure light of reason. In a certain sense the 
endings are the most important part of the game. For the checkmate 
ends the game, and the player who wins all the rest to lose that particular 
move will have very little to congratulate bimsidf upon. Many games, 
however, have no endings, in the technical sense of tlie word. A defeat 
pquualent to a checkmate, or even the checkmate itseU!| may arrive in 
the middle of the game ; Aat is to say, with the board full of men. An 
“ ending ” assumes that the main iSiock of battle has been indecisive. The 
dead men have been carried ofi^ and tbe reserves— a few pawns, with per- 
haps a piece or two aside— are brought up for a second and final conflict. 
The pi oblems that present themselves here are highly scientific. They are 
problems of depth, viA little of the element of chance, and most of them are 
“beautiftil estoeedfnil^y.*’ They differ, as we have said, from the openings, 
inasmuch as you may reason them all out for yourself. That is to say, it is 
l^y^ble in the nature of things to reason them out for yourself, though it 
IS by no means Jikdy that yoh will succeed In doing it. And for this reason, 

presume, they are aovfr haW to resemble private pn^erty in any nmyi 
and never, like t!he openings, the names of parridular men or pihssei. 
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The middle” of games are rery diiFerent from both. Here evety 
man must £gbt for himBelf. Books and teachers can do nothing for you. 
The positions are too various to be predicted in detail, or even classified. 
You get a fair field and no favour, and the rest you must do for yourself. 
And, to our thinking, this is one of the greatest beauties of the gtiinc. 
Learning and discipline cannot carry everything. Unless you have some 
native pluck and muscle all foreign aid will go for nothing. Science gives 
you an immense advantage, and so it ought But it does not reduce the 
thing to certainty. The savage with his club still gets a chance, and bo 
he ought. And without the smallest doubt he will knock out your brains 
with it if you have nothing in them except what other people have put in. 

Chess-players, like coals, burn best together. If you separate them, 
the fire dies out. It is a great thing to get some one to begin with you 
and plough up the wars ** together ; better still if you can get Up a chcHs 
“ circle ” wherever you may happen to rusticate ; but wherever and 
whenever you meet a player stronger than yourself, be sure to play him 
at odds ; and wherever and whenever you meet a player weaker than 
yourself, be sure to make him take odds — if you can. A marvellous and 
sad phase it is of human nature that people will persist in not accepting 
odds, and call it a disgrace. Disgrace indeed ! as if the real di^race was 
not in insisting you can do a thing you cannot do. Show mo a nuin th»t 
refuses odds and Pll tell you what he is. In fact 1 can tcdl you without 
having him shown. Firstly he is a foolish man. Secondly he is a vain 
man. I can tell you also what he is not, lie is not a chess-player, and, 
what is more, he is never likely to make one. 

Taking odds is necessary to the very idea of chess. For is n >t the 
essence and the soul and tlje spirit of it that there should be a fight — rixa.^ 
Now this we know, on the authority of Juvenal, there cannot be, if you do 
all the beating — puhas^ while 1 get it all — vapulo tantum. Smith fancies 
be can give you the knight ; no insult surely in that The question 
is it true ? And the answer is, to try it. If he can, then you have a fight, 
a real fight, with its glorious uncertainty and delicious excitement. If he 
cannot, beat it out of him till he finds he has had enough of it. 

The genius of chess, we have just laid down, is, to fight. And let not 
any member of the Peace Society imagine this to be a disadvantage. In 
fiiot herein is found the crowning excellence of chess, her principle, her 
moral, her mission. Let us explain. 

Man is a fighting animaf. The element of war is in his Mood ; snd 
being there it must come forth and show ltseIf--soinewh«r6. There are 
exceptions ; but they are miserable ones. When a man toms up in whom 
no fight can be detected, you may pronounce that he has nothing in him. 
Nature in framing his soul foigot the bones and musde, and he can never 
come to anything worth mentioning. Try it upon nations. In aowen^ 
times there were the '‘blameless .Ethiopians,” who didn't fight with 
any one that we can remember. But give me a Koman or a OreA before 
two blamclem Ethiopians; and give me an JEnglishmait txf a Frenchman 
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beiure two Hindoos or two ChinOse. Truoi the facalty may be misapplied. 
As a fact we admit it genseally is misapplied, moiet aspedaUy in Denny- 
brook. But this only proves the great necessity that exists f<nr applying 
it right. We must keep it in work, or, as we know from Dr, Watts, it will 
be at mischief. To find the right woik is the problem. We are in the 
same difficulty here as Michael 8cott with hn di^on slave that oouldn^t 
stay idle. The wizard luckily, when just at the end of bia wits, thought 
of setting the imp to twist ropes out of sea-sand, and no more complaints 
were heard about want of work. If we could only get out of it like that ! 

There is firstly war itself, real war wkk awoids and cannon-balls. 
And this has the additional recommendation of an unlimited field for 
developing the heroic and romantic in fiery youth. But against it there 
arc great diawbacka. To be knocked over with a cannon-balL is glorious 
and spirit-stirring to those who read about it in the newspapers; but the 
persons knocked over dislike it sod so do their friends. To the Spartan 
mother it was the same thing whether her son carried back his shield, or 
vice vsrsd. But the British mother feels differently, and prefers her son 
aln c. On the whole, therefore, for every-day use, war is not eligible as 
a bafety-valve. 

Tliere is also another and less fiital field, the Olympia of the British 
nation, well kno^vn to the learned under the mystic ^i^mbola ** P. R.,” 
»here “ diamonds ” of various colours, ** chickens,’* “ spiders,” “ pheno- 
mena,” and other equally remarkable beings, engage in a contest, of which 
the most important part appears to consist in the drawing and tapping of 
“ ruby,’* home-brewed,” “ claret,” “ Falernian,” and other delicious 
liquors. The initiated, however, are aware that tliis pan-Britannic arena, 
much .ns it has contributed to improve and adorn the English langimge, 
has contributed quite as much to disfigure the English countenance. It 
must, therefore, also be pronounced ineligible. 

Wc have now proved by an exhaustive argument of the most rigorous 
kind that there is no safety-valve for tlie spirit of war except in chess. 
Tliia is the remedy provided l^y nature for that particular fever. It 
answers all the requxrementa. There is fighting enough to satisfy the 
most voracious appetite, and that too without any loss of '* claret ” or 
“Falemian.” And there is here a field for fame not only national, but 
tven cofiiuopolite, the only field ever discovered in which the arts of peace 
and war coincide, and arms and the toga may be worn harmoniously t«K 
gather ; the only field on which you may aspire to read your hiaUnry in a 
nation’s eyes, or sway the rod of empire, without the unpleasant necessity 
nt Wading through slaughter or shutting the gates of mercy on mankind. 

Here also we have, combined in one, the charm of unity and the charm 
of diversity. For is there not the unity of a single combat, one man against 
one man, and all depending on themselves? And yet it also preaenta the 
variety of a battle with armies, wiUt the interest of combinations and 
generalship, the steady march of infantry, the fiery sweep of cavaliy, 
the advance and retreat, and flank movement, and ambosoadei aodsuiprk% 
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imd rwm. In diveM ipedei of buttk eves w«r itielf i» n(»l bo ricb. 
Tkm yoQ fti« foroed to go to dtffmiit agot md ooitBtti«s to edleot tbote 
iflbpoftk^ changes that mie rang on the attitude of ^ht — ^the phalstix of 
Haccdonia, the wedge of Leuctra^ the ersBoent of Hatmibal, and bo on 
down to the pounding of artillery /iom a distance, or the picking off of 
men one by one in an American jungle, fiut with the mimic warriors of 
the ohesa-hoaid you may see all Acsein effigy, and more besides, in course 
of a single eyening. You can clKXMie fer yourself the style of fight you 
prefer, close game or open game; Sicilian, or Scotch, French, Muzio, AH- 
gaiet, Eyans, Fianchetto, or any other of a dozen more ; while each of tliefic 
again, being represen tatiye of a class, breaks up into classes of its own, 
and each of these again into other classes of classes and yariaticns of 
variations, multitudinous as the seas and changeful as the clouds of erening. 
The aspect of the game is always changing, changing oven with a single 
moye, shifting its hues like the neck of a bird if yon idiill it an inch. 
With so much wealth chess can nerer ** repeat,” unless by a sort of 
miracle. The chances certainly arc myriads of millions against it : and, 
passing over such things as fools mate or scholar's mate, there has pro- 
bably never once been a recurrence since the game was known. 

It is a curious fact that ladies can never learn chess. Hut the Tea«ion 
is plain enough. ^It is an art of war, and nature intended them to shine 
in arts of peace. For this particular recreation, therefore, tliey are inca- 
pacitated by natural constitution. In common life instinct serves them 
instead of logic, and serves them exceedingly well, making, as Goldsmith 
expresses it, 

Their conduct still right ivitk tlicir argamcat wrong. 

But in chess the conduct dq)end8 altogether upon the argument, so that when 
the argument comes to grief the campaign must come to grief along with it. 

On this point a remarkable couventional fiction is ki^t up between 
the se&ee* It is allowed to be supposed that ladies eon leani tdiess, snd it 
they don't the reason is conventionally amumed to be because Ihey happen 
not to choose. They accept the fiction themselves for sober truth; and no 
wonder they should, having heard it so often. And no wonder either 
they should plume themselves a little upon it where they do happen to plaji 
for undoubtedly as a general rote they ha^ieii also to win. Men in their 
secret oonsctence know the reason ; but they don't like to tell it« It would 
amotinl almost to social suidide to breathe it. Except under the ^ 
anonymous authorship imieed^ it oould not possibly be revealed. An 
DOW we have roveakd it no earthly considefatten dkoiild induce m to etu^c 
our name, or even initial^ to this ouniribittion. But the geed of sooiety 
requires tto confosskm. f or the fietion, as we am about te^Wn ic con* 
tinually breeding mischief, sod the duiku ef authordup are infianibte 
Let it be admitted that to green minds **tlmtUDDvite^ 
with ladies is great, more especially with young ladies, meet ^*^^^^****^j^ 
one young lady in pariicuter. And Yory pleasant il would be, o® 
but for one oirduastanoe, namely that young ksliislM^^ heaiabwo 
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flB w^ll M gf«nr£k»meii. When they pky they Kke to win. And if 
they win you matt loie. And if you h>ee you loee more tiuin the game. 
By every one in the aesembly you are written down a muff, and, most of 
all, by the adrersary who has achieved glory at your expense. She 
ifl sure to despise you. Perhaps she pities you also ; but we know what 
feeling that kind of pity is not akin to. Suppose, however, you had 
roused up your vidour and won instead ? In that ease you lose still more. 
The defeated lady Is dissatisfied with the whole afihir. She is dissatisfied 
specially with herself, and feels mortified and mean. And perhape she 
likes you better for having given her the mortification. It may be 
true that 

Maids arc best hj battle won. 

And woo'd with sboiits of victory. 

But the victory in this case is supposed to be over some one else. A 
victory/)ver themselves is quite another thing. 

Youthful minds mtud, therefore, learn to look on chess of this kind as 
a luxury too costly and not to be thought of. When minded to prove 
their prowess, let them prove it on men ; but let them leave the board at 
home when minded to sport with Amaryllis in the shade. Penolope’s suitors 
knew their business too well to make a mistake about this. We find them 
all playing chess before the palace door in sunny Ithaca,” reclining on 
the hides of the oxen they had eaten, and mixing their wine in silver 
goblets. But we never hear of them inviting her to play. 

Talking of Penelope reminds us of another glory of Chess, a dignity 
^Nhieli no other game has or can now attain to. She has a history and a lite- 
rature, and a pedigree, a right royal pedigree that traces back to the very 
twilight of antiquity. She alone is glorified with the memory of great 
names, and fights fought long ago.” And tliis Is no slight thing. Wat 
itself ('6 half its dignity to this. Take away its associations and history, its 
Thermopylss and Marathon, ita Cannm and its Agincourt, and you spoil it 
of all tho fire of its romance. Chess also has her victories, only leas re- 
nowned than war. She has her lino of kings, and her long muster-roll of 
warriors whose names were great in battle,” her Sarratt and La Bourdon- 
nais, LoQralle and Deaehapelles, Philidor tho invincible, and Macdonnall of 
the huT vlred fights. Who has not heard of that princely pair the Light and 
Tmtre Ckees^ whoso fame, like Bayard’s and Sidney’s, looms on us with 
dusky grandeur through mediwval mist 7 or that leviathan board on which 
nien of fiesh and blood walked about and were taken ? or that wondrous 
woodon Turk, the leil-liaDded warrior who wore his chess-board on hia 
kneo and his brains in hia bowels^ and conquered so many nations ? Bai she 
older metnorios Still. Wo may pasa over the storios about India and 
puna as oomparmtively modem instances, and go faiihor back. Sim wag 
hnown to Cwaar and Potnpey, and Ovid married bar to kniaortal hexa^ 

^ peters. But her iitosy ia older still. It is woven up with the tale ol 
She ivas known to Helen and Hecuba and Agamemnon king of 
It is highly probable die helped the swift-fisoted Achilles So padi 
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his time wben he lay idle at the ehipe, althou^ Uomet does not earpireeriy 
mention it. In Uumo dayi it is true she was ikr from full-grown, and her 
youth ga^e as yet small promise of her glorious noon. Played with fire 
pieces— or pern — a side, the Evans and Mnzio must have been very much 
confined. But her lineage is more ancient still. She is higher for 
descended than anything that counts from Rome or Greece. Before Athens 
had a name or Sparta a local habitation she was known in the land of 
pyramids and mummies, loved in primseval Memphis, and honoured in the 
hundred-gated Thebes, first-bom of earthly cities. Find me a king with 
such another pedigree as that. 

Yet misguided people are found, even in these days, to set up Whist 
against her as a rival. But there is no use attempting it. Whist cannot 
bear the comparison. On one or two points she may, perhaps, claim 
equality ; on the rest she is nowhete. She has nothing hke the inexhaus- 
tible resources of chess, or the chances she gives of escape by subtlety 
and deviate venture. She has nothing like her unmeasured depth, or tlie 
infinite variety of her combinations. She has nothing like her delicate 
shading ofiT of scientific certainty into chance— for chance does enter as an 
element into chess, though it is not generally thought so. Then what ore 
the antecedents ** of whist 7 Where is the history of her fiunous battles, 
her tournaments, her line of sovereigns or roll of warriors f Was she 
ever named in China, or sung by Homer, or honoured in sunny Ithaca, or 
painted in Egyptian tombs, or graved on eternal pyramids? We should 
be lotb to make insinuations about character, especially having figured 
her, grammatically, as a lady. But her kith and kin, what can be said 
for thmt and for her belongings generally 7 Does not her very name 
spontaneously call up visions of taverns, gas-light, swindling, suicide, 
Tinegar-&ced dowagm, and backbiting 7 Is there any grave or reverend 
senior who would choose to be seen in her company in daylight 7 

But Caissa, as aQ men know, is a spirit of another sort Like Octa\ia, 
she is of a holy cold and still conversation.*’ Retirement and the mute 
sUeoce are the things she loves ; but sbe can come out in public, and not 
ashamed to be seen there neither ; and kings are not ashamed to be seen 
by her side. B* abe does consume the midnight oil— as verily sbe does*— yet 
her lamp is a iobt^ lamp, a classic lamp, familiar with bo^, and busts, 
and libraiy fires, and coffee ; the sort of lamp men bum when waking to 
outwatch the Bear or unspbere the q>irit of Plato. 

With chess, like other amuiemenU, there ia of course the danger of 
becoming engrossed and making it serious business, which is turning hfe 
upside down. Still, if we must have a weakness let it be au htmourable one. 
Now for other games a weakness is cbildisb, contomptibhu But a weakness 
far chess is an amiable weakn es s ■■ a lmost a virtue. For she is of games 
the Queen and Empress, and the rest are scmrcely fit to tie liar shoe. 
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Is it not jet morning ? When will the long night w&nc ? 

Whj do I wish for dawning ? All my wishing is vain. 

Well I know at daybreak my eyes wDl only meet 

Tlie hills so black and barren, the plain with its bUnding heat. 

1 think my heart la burning, burning away in my breast; 

My head throbs, sleeping and waking, and knows no calm nor rest. 

The heat licks up my life-blood, it rages through every vein, 

And swifter cotirses the fever through nerve and heart and brain. 

Give me a drink, dear comrade — faugh I the water is thick 1 
Patience awhile with these fancies ; soul and body are sick. 

All ! could 1 dip my forehead, and slake my thirst once more, 

In the well so cool and mossy, btside my mother's door ! 

Oh, for one draught delicious of the breezes ficsli and wild 

That blow over English meadows when the swathes of hay arc piled; 

"When the uplands lie in shadow and tlie noon-day heat is spent, 

And the air is flushed at dewfali with luscious clover scent I 

I dreamed of them all last night, Ned, I stood within the fold, 

1 saw the latticed windows, tlic palings mossed and old, 

The windy elms that rustled above my l>ed at night, 

Ihe elms that brooded of winter all through the summer bright. 

There’s health in those breeiqr pastures, and joy by those gurgling rills, 
Tlmt smile through the leafy summer in the arms of the folding hills ; 
While Clievin towers above them and looks o'er the distant plain, 

Or flmgs off his dusky cloud-cap, to feed them with silver rain. 

Yet I scorned my fathers’ meadows, the life my fathers led, 

Their humble cares and pleasures, the toil lor daily bread. 

And ixuT honest, kindly neighbours, that had known me from a child, 

1 held them dull and 8tupi<^ by my erring mood beguiled. 

For they sang of shipwrecked sailors and the lasting joys of home, 

Hut I spurned their simple warnings, and longed anew to roam : 

^0 I set my face to the westward, to the roaring of the main, 

And left our pleasant pastures— would I wcic back again I 

No letter, still no letter ! and waiting is long and dree ; 

They are grown cold and heedless : but why should they think of meT 
I brought them oare and sorrow, the stray slieep of the fold, 

I sowed pole streaks of silver in my mother’s hair of goId« 

VOL vu.~Ko, 41 . 27 . 
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And yet they might have written^ for my iather loved me best, 

But the little days go swiftly, with work, and food, and rest; 

Soon is the brief day ended, soon is the morrow won, 

And we leave the good word unspoken, the kindly deed undone. 

But is it 1 that should blame them 7 It is harvest time again, 

And my mother has work in plenty, for reapers are hungry men ; 

And from morning until gloaming her footsteps, quick and light, 

Go in and out at the threshold, and never rest till night. 

But when the day is ended, and the reapers homeward go, 

And she sits alone in the ingle while the fire-light dickers low, 

Then she blesses me with tears, Ned, who gave her bitter pain, 

And little sister Nelly prays, God send him home again. 

They will write when harvest is ended, when nights are long and cool, 
And beside the blazing faggots they reckon the weeks to Yule, 

When the golden sheaves are garnered, and the busy time is sped; 

But when the harvest is ended I shall be lying dead. 

1 know where you will lay me, up on the sun-blcachcd height, 

Beside the rusty beacon, where jackals prowl at night. 

Oh, if I might rest me in tlie chiurchyard green and lono, 

Where the neighbours’ little children would come and play on the stone! 

You will go back to England before your youth is past, 

You will see the sheltered valley where their happy lot is cast: 

Then bless them all from me, Ned, and kiss my mother and Nell, 

And bid them think of me kindly, for, in truth, I loved them well. 

And the pleasant English valleys, the lanes so green and cool, 

The mos^ well and the gateway, the trees beside the pool— 

All the dear old places that I shall never see, 

Oh, greet them oil and bless them a thousand times from me! 

£. LETHEBBBOW. 
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On the 21st of January, 1862, at ten minutes past five o*clock p.ir., the 
Japanese Envoys, Take no Ouchi Shimodzuki no Kam^ J/otsudatra 
Iwami no iTami, Kiogohi Kotof no Kami, and a suite of nineteen officers 
and fourteen servants, were received on board H.M.8. Odin (dying the 
broad pennant of Commodore the Lord John Hay, C3.), quite ready, 
they said, to start for Europe. 

Their Excellencies looked rather anxious and tired, and by no means 
at case — for had they not just said good-by to all that was near and dear 
to them, and were they not in fear of the sea, sea-sickness, and other 
ills unknown ? They had not been five minutes on board when the first 
lieutenant reported various supplies as still wanting, which they had been 
requested to bring along with them — a third of the saib' (wine, or rather 
spirits), the whole of the rice, as well as ducks and chickens, were reported 
missing 1 Here was a pretty fix ! The embassy was on board, but where 
were the provisions? Their Excellencies expressed themselves greatly 
astonished at their non-arrival, oould assign no reason for the same, and as 
a last resource sent for the vice-governor or chief yaconin, and questioned 
lum concerning the matter. The vice-governor was os much puzzled as his 
masters ; there was no other alternative but to wait and pray that the ducks 
and chickens, rice and sake, would have a speedy voyage, and not detain 
us any longer, as tlio hour was getting late, and the distance from ^ore 
at least some four miles. Wo waited till it was six o'clock, and we waited 
till it was seven o'clock, and we might have waited till doomsday, but 
no stores had arrived, nor could we perceive any signs of their coming. 
Boats were consequently lowered, and sent to the jetty with instructions 
to take the things off if they were foxmd there, but if not the yaconin 
who was directed to accompany the boats was to buy, borrow, or steal ; 
and the officer in charge of the boats was ordered to be very careful he 
didn’t lose sight of liis Ja])aacse friend. Of course, no provisions were 
found on jbhe jetty, but owing to very vigorous exertions on the part of 
the yaconin, most of them were procured, and reached the Odin at some 
hour after midnight. 

^ho ibllowing morning we left the Yeddo anchorage at half-past five 
o'clock, and proceeded to Yokohama, some fifteen miles below, for the 
purpose of takbg in the homeward mail and receiving <m board another 
Japanese interpreter, who bad been instructed to be in readiness to come 
on board the moment the Odmarrived. A gun was fired to give nolioe of 
our approach what some mx miles off, and another on our arrival in the 
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harbour, for the especial benefit of the consolar constable whose doty it 
was to come, off with the letter-bags and the said Japanese interpreter. 
The mail was taken on board in due time, and ererybodj was impatiently 
waiting for the interpreter, but no such distinguished personage was 
seen in any of the boats that were coming Odia-wards. A boat was 
then lowered, and a lieutenant sent to the unjo-shOf or custom-house, 
for the purpose of expediting his appearance on board ; but by-and-by 
the interpreter was not to be found t A second attempt was more 
successful. We walked straight into the custom-house, followed by tho 
officer and some of the boat’s crew, and presently came upon our friend 
in close confabulation with another friend. He was at once pointed out 
to the naval officer as the gentleman we were in search of, and politely 
told that if he came along willingly and at once no violence would be 
used ; but if otherwise, the boat’s crew would be proud to carry him on 
their shoulders down to the beach 1 Kot another word was necessary — 
a hasty farewell was said to his friend and away we started. 

This sort of proceeding would be quite inexplicable in Europe, but 
the fact is, that no Japanese, whether high or low, has the remotest 
idea of the value of time. If an appointment is made with one of them, 
he thinks nothing of coming half an hour or an hour late, little dreaming 
that time can be of greater importance to you than to himself. There is 
nothing more trying to an Englishman than their want of punctuality. 
It is tlie case with all ranks. It had been arranged between Sir Kutherford 
Alcock (the British Envoy) and the Japanese Ministers that this mission 
was to start fur Eurojw on the 1st of January. They didn’t leave Japan 
till tlie 21st, or rather the morning of Uic 22ad, and even then bemoaned 
their hard fate in bein^ hurried off so soon ! 

In Japan people travel in norimonSy a species of palanquin, three 
miles an hour being considered very fair work ; wd when a Japanese 
gentleman travels on horseback, two grooms on each side hold the reins, 
and proceed at a stately pace, never indeed exceeding a walk. Railways, 
electric telegraphs, carriages, &c. they have certainly heard of, but can 
scarcely realize. As one of the envoys subsequently remarked in England, 
‘‘ when we were in Japan our eyes were very smali ; but since we have 
come to Europe they Jiave been getting larger and larger, and now we are 
ready to see the wost marvellous things with little aurprise, and no incre- 
dulity.’* 

Well, on getting the interpreter on board, we put out to fea, passing 
outside a Dutch man-of-war ateamer from Nagasaki, l>ound for Yokohama, 
with the Dutch Consul-General on board. She looked aa if she bad 
encountered dirty weather; and we were not mistaken, for our troubles 
soon commenced. The aca, wdiich hajJ been delightfully amooth on our 
short passage from Yeddo to Yokohama, had by this time been graderf^y 
changing, first to a ripple, and then to a swell. We, however, aat down 
to dinner, pretending we felt quite well, and talked away aa if we 
nothing of the change in the weather. Our boat had beea ayehQ ^ 
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gQGsfs for some little time, and with a bland smile said he hoped we would 
make a good dinner, in order that we might feel comfortable during the 
gnle of wind that was just about to commence. Five minutes afterwards 
the second and third envoys begged the privilege of retiring I 

For the following six days we experienced very bad weather. The 
wind the whole time was in our teeth, and did endless damage in split* 
ting our sails, and so forth. The sufferings of the Japanese during this 
time can be better imagined than described. The majority of them 
never for a moment quitted their cabins, groaning within there at their 
hard fate. A short respite was, however, at hand, for we found it 
necessary to put into Nagasaki for the purpose of re-coaling. 

Wc anchored in the lovely harbour of Nagasaki at half-past eight 
o’clock on tlie morning, of the 28th, and not by any means soiTy to find 
ourselves in such placid waters. Tlie charms of this beautiful harbour are 
indescribable, and for safety as a place of anchorage it is pci haps 
uniivalled anywhere. Immediately breakfast was over, the second and 
third envoys, Matsudaira Iwami no Kami and Kiogoku N<)to no Kami, 
went on shore to stay with the governor. The first envoy. Take no Ouchi 
Shimodzuk^ no Kami, preferred remiuning on board, tliinking, probably, 
he might miss at the governor's table the substantial fare and generous 
wines he had by this time learned to like so well. He showed no awk- 
wardness in handling his knife and fork, unlike his colleague Kiogoku Note 
no Kami. The latter gentleman, however, had not had the advantage of 
the former's experience, who had been governor of Hakodadi for several 
years, and had been in the frequent habit of giving and receiving enter- 
tainments a la fatirchette. He therefore found himself quite at Lome at 
the commodore's table ; the only remark he was ever known to make 
respecting the fare being, that everything tvas “ very good,” and he 
enjoyed his claret and beer with as much zest as champagne. The other 
two certainly ate sparingly at first; but in course of time they got over 
their dishko to our dishes, although they never learned to like our wines, 
the third envoy especially, who could not be prevailed upon to do more 
than slightly sip his glass once or twice, by way of compliment. The 
second had previously acquired a taste for chauipagne, and now learned 
to drink port. As for the inferior members of the mission, is it not 
written in the book of Claridge how they ate and drank and made merry ? 

The chief envoy weathered the passage down very iairly : but he 
Was an old sailor, and had often traversed the sea between Yoddo and 
Hakodadi, while governor of the latter port. Tho other two suffered 
severely; and on lading at Nagasaki certainly did not look to the same 
*idvantage as on the occasion of their coming on board at Yeddo. 

The following day the chief envoy paid the govemor-^who was an 
old friend of hia— a visit ; and on returning, brought his Excellency off 
with him fbr the purpose of inspecting the Odin^ and in order also, aa 
eome of us imagined, that he might partake of the good dieer on board. 
On retiring to rest that evezdng, his Excellency Shimodzakd no Kami 
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fell oat of Bifi cot, and had the misfortone to conaiderably braise his ride; 
which, in addition to an attack of pleari^, confined him to his cabin 
for some time aflerwards. 

At half-past six o’clock on the morning of the 80th we weighed anchor 
and proceeded out of Nagasaki harbour, steering for Hong Kong, and 
were fortunate enough to have a fair wind the whole waj down. During 
the passage, the second and tliiinl envoys would appear occasionally for a 
short time on the upper deck, but their visits were few and far between. 

We arrived at Hong Kong on the morning of the 4th of February. 
As we steamed in, the Japanese were busily engaged scanning and taking 
notes of this their first sight of a foreign shore — the fishing boats, the 
strangeness of their build, the sails, the costume of the boatmen, nere 
all objects of wonder, and discussed and criticized with eager delight. 
The appearance of Ilong Kong from the sea surprised them not a 
little — ^the total absence of anything like foliage appearing very singular 
to them, their own islands glorying in luxuriant verdure, and being 
generally covered with trees. 

On arrival, we at once communicated with the governor, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, and arranged that they should land in the afternoon — and rooms 
were engaged for them at the Commercial Hotel. On landing, their Ex- 
cellencies were received by a guard of honour, and salute*^!. They then 
got into the carriages provided for them and procei-ded to their quarters. 
This was the first time they had ever been in such a conveyance, and 
their surprise at its comfort, and the spewed with which they were 
driven along, was unboundtd. The docility of tlie horses, too, and 
the apparent case with which they were managed, particularly astonished 
them. The Japanese horses are all entire, and many of them are ex- 
tremely vicioiM. And then wonder after wander met their eyes as they 
were swiftly taken along What a beautiful town; how magnificent the 
residences arc, and built of 8ti»ne * too, nn«l what a number of large 
windows they have, were fiequently remarked, as with wonder and asto- 
nishment they saw so many strange things in such rapid succession. The 
width and evenness of the street, the lamp-posts, the number of strange 
people of many races walking alxmt, the ladies riding those tall and fierce- 
looking horses, the chairs and cooliea — ^altogether making up a scene 
so strange and novel that one was not unprepared to hear them exclaim 
on sitting down to dinner that evening, after gazing on the lively scene 
from ilie verandah, ^‘Hong Kong certainly must be one of Ae finest 
places in the world ! , 

And then, after dinner, the second and third ambaasadors muri go 
out among that throng of diinamen, and tee with their own 
articles were exhibited for sole in the shops amidst stioh a blase of 
“May we not go out?” they arited— - “of ooniM U trill b* 

(incog.)” There being no objection, stray tra trant, fee two gf*^ *°*** 

* JaiMtiem bfioses an neady att hoilt of wood^firom 

q)Mkcs experienced. 
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walking in front, and doaely tbllowed by aoma dozen of tbe suite. We 
had not gone frr when a gozgeoua sight challenged their attention. How 
splendid ! was the exclamation. What is this place ? A sak( house it 
would be called in your country — ^in Hong Kong it is known as a * spirit- 
shop.’ Might they enter? They were so carious to see the interior, 
and they would so like to see all those beautiful bottles ranged on the 
shelves, all so many kinds of wines, they supposed. 

Yes, they might go in this time, but they must bear in mind that 
such establishments were not frequented by gentlemen, and that possibly 
they might be subjected to rudeness. The bar, however, was fortunately 
tolerably empty, only some half-a-dozen persons being present when we 
entered. Tho landlord, an American, came forward and welcomed them 
to his establishment ; said he took this visit as a groat honour, at the 
same time introducing them to his audience as the Japanese ambassadors, 
whose acquaintance he had had the pleasure of making some time before 
in America 1 He tlreu ^ook hands with the envoys in the heartiest 
manner, to their no little astonishment, which was, moreover, further 
increased on being informed that this cordial reccj>tioQ was due to their 
previous acquaintance witli the worthy landlord, who said he felt happy 
and proud in renewing the same! ^^But there surely must be some 
mistake,” said their Excellencies ; we never saw him before.” Well, he 
declares he met you in New York, and drank your health in champagne 
at your hotel.” Ah ! now we understand ; it was not us he saw in 
America, for this is the fint time we have ever been abi^ad — but 
the members of tho Japanese mission that went there, who w'ere quite 
difierent persons from us.” The landlord, however, said he could swear to 
their faces, and that it was all stuff denying it. 

At this stage of the proceedings we took our leave, and were fortu- 
nate in escaping without a drink being offered, the extent of tht^ retinue 
having evidently operated unfavourably on any first intention mine host 
might have entertained to that effect; although it is by no means clear 
any such ever existed. Anyhow, he plainly saw we liad no intention of 
liquoring ” on our own account. We passed another estabUaliment of a 
similar kind, but this time our friends were satisfied with a look from the 
outside And so we passed along the street, examining the different 
Chinese shops, returning to our hotel after au hour’s absence, and all 
P^ies expressing themselves as highly delighted with the excursion, which 
tliey begged leave to renew on the morrow. The following day their 
Excellencies paid Sir Hercules Bobinson an ofiBcial visit, and' expressed 
their adcnowledgmeats for tho attentions showed to thorn on the preceding 
^y. Government House impresoed them oonaidorably; the large and 
^ofly suite of rooms, the decorations and furniture, were much remarked 
Aud observed. The Japanese as a race have a keen eye for the piotu- 
reaque, end the magnificent vkw, from the baloonies, of the harbour and 
^ounduig coasl^ aflbrded them an unmistakable treat, (hi tAiug 
the envoyi ifoslved an invitation to dinner fo the fidlewiag eTeoiag^ 
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which was aeceptecL The chief enToj, however, £mud himedf unable to 
keep his promise, in consequence of the fit of pleuri^ having become 
worse. He, therefore, returned on board again, but his two colleagnes 
went, and, after it was all over, said they had enjoyed themselves very 
much, although, confidentially, we undcxirtood their Excellenciea to say 
they felt terribly bored by it all I This was the first time they had 
dined out, and were consequently quite unprepared fur the brilliant way 
in which the house was lighted up. The Japanese mode strikes a foreigner 
used to gas, oil, and wax candles, as being extremely ill and pimitive, as 
in fact it is. They use for lighting their houses paper lanterns enclosing 
oil tapers, and a very inferior kind of candle stuck on a high stand, which 
at best gives but a dim light, and requires constant snuffing. The bril- 
liant appearance, then, of Government House, was to them exceedingly 
striking ; the one remarking to the other — “ How very different this is to 
a Japanese house ; although it is night, there is here the light of day.^' 
Soon afterwards the envoys were invited by Lady Robinson to a grand 
ball at Government House. This was their first appearance in a ball-room, 
and as a matter of course, all the beauty of Hong Kong was there ; and if 
the fair ladies present wondered at the strange visitors, the said visitors 
were not less astonished at the appearance fif their fair friends. How 
very singular ! actually not two ladies present who appear to be dressed 
alike. Hoyr strange ! — some are in black, some in white, and indeed they 
are in all colours, and some have their hair dressed one way, and some 
another ” — a diversity of style, it may be remarked, quite unknown in 
Japan. What is the rule in your country in regard to dress ** In 
England, as in the rest of the civilized world, ladies and gentlemen dress 
as they like; the ladies choosing those colours that suit their com- 
plexions Ixjst.” “ Narahoddo! (Wonderful)” was the only response. And 
the dancing — how their surprise increased at that! On being asked 
what they thought of it, they said they had ‘*no words at command 
sufficiently to express their wonder ’’ — the roundabout ” dance in par- 
ticular (the waltz). Tlicy would then look at each other, and laugh 
heartily, 'being probably tickled at the strangeness of the custom that 
permitted men to dance with other people's wives I ** How difficult 
English dancing must be to learn.” As for the “ roundabout ” dance, 
they supposed it was almost impossible to acquire any proficiency in It, 
unless one began at a very early ago| and as they looked on with a 
puzzled air, and the head bent to one side, they doubtiess found the 
comparison in favour of their own country, where, if they wish to be 
amused, they send for dancing girls, who exhibit before ffio comp#®/! 
the members of which are seated on their heels, or reciiaiug 
drinking tea out of the smallest of cups, and smoking the w 

tobacco in the tiniest of pipes. Anyhow, they save 
violent exercise, which they think must be very fiHigitiBg* The 
of a high official like a governor, too, twirliiq;^ ilfdingf and 
about in that manner, was to them simply ludicrous, and cvweW^ 
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wonder«d how he managed to pro a eir e hie dignity, after making such 
an exhibition of himself. Narakoddol Narahoddof Nevertheless, 
they admired the ladies extremely, and criticized their good points in 
the most unrestrained manner, until it had been hinted to them that it 
was not oomndered good manners in England to handle a lady’s dress, 
point at her jewellery, or say that die was very large and veiy fat. 

Before leic^ing, their Excellencies were tidien iu)to the refrediment- 
room and an ice-cream offered to each of them. The effects of a moderate- 
sized spoonful appeared at first dght rather alarming; although it W'as 
impossiblo being highly amused. There was a sudden oollapee, in con- 
junction with an agonized expression of countenance, the hand being 
placed to the mouth, and the ^es all the time blinking rapidly. On 
recovering from their new surprise, thc^ langhed outright, exclaiming 
one to the other — Narahoddo I We are eating snow ! ’* 

While at Hong Kong they never tired of asking questions about 
everything — the mode of goverument— the municipal regulations — if the 
resident Chinese were under our laws — at what date we bj^came pos- 
sessed of the island ? &o. 4&c. 

They may be said to have thoroughly done Hong Kong, for they 
saw most things worthy of inspection there. They drove in all direc- 
tions; walked through the European quarter as well as the Chinese 
quarter ; saw the barracks, military hospital, batteries (such as they are), 
ordnance department, cathedral, bank, <&c. They also visited the prin- 
cipal stores and shops, and witnessed the doings at an auction sale. As 
a fitting finale to tlieir sight-seeing, the governor arranged that there 
should be a review, which came off the day before they left, on the 
parade-gronnd. This was the first time their Excellencies had seen 
European soldiers in any number, mussed together; and, as the several 
regiments marched past, preceded by tlieir bands, tliey involuntarily 
exclaimed one to the other, “How perfect! — the regiment moves like 
one man ; and what tall strong men they seem to bo ! ” 

An Indian native regiment marched post, and great was the astonish- 
ment of their Excellencies at seeing how proficient they were in their 
movenicnts. “ Why, these black soldiers,” ^ey observed, “ are just like 
British troops ; they appear to do everything with the same precision,” 
Oh, yes, those men make excellent soldiers, but you tnust know that 
they aio drilled by Englishmen, and, as you perceive, are commanded 
hy English officers ” Ah I tliat explains evorytliing,” they said. 

We left Victoria on the morning of February 10th, somewhat to the 
^^gret, it was surmised, of our Japanese friends. And it was not to be 
surprised at, for they were leaving a place where they had been treated 
remarkably wdl, to be launched once more on the ” treaoherons dement,” 
an element too, which punidied them without ! 

By the way, before leaving Hong Kong, the envoys begged to suggest 
that a good supply of ^ ice-oreamt ” might be brought on boa^ for ^^ihe 
uies would prove so zefoeahing now the weather was ao hot,” 
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We reached Singapore on the 17th February, and in the abeeaee of 
the gorernor at Malacca, Colonel Macpherson, chief councillor, suitably 
received the illustrious Kamis and suite. The usual guard ni honour 
was present to receive them on landing, and a salute was dred. A suite 
of rooms for their accommodation had been engaged at ^e ^^II6tel de 
r£sp<^rance.’* 8oon after landing the notabilities of tlie district were 
presented to their Excellencies. In the evening the party went out to 
listen to the band on the Esplanade, and to see the beauty and fashion 
of Singapore, as tliey appeared driving, riding, and promenading. We 
returned at an early hour, however, as tlie band had evidently failed 
to captivate or to interest them ; even the ladies excited but a momentary 
interest, for homeward was the word ; and it was with real enjoyment 
and inexpressible relief that once more the Kamis three divested them- 
selves of their long ords, handing the same to their scveml domestics, 
who with bended knee and reverent mien received the precious weapons, 
not with the naked hand, but in folds of crape or downy silk. And then 
having comfortably arranged themselves, with legs tucked underneath, 
they would repose on the sofas, and while blowing tlieir little clouds 
of tobacco would expatiate on the wonders of the day. A servant would 
now approach with a tiny teapot and tliree cups in keeping, place the 
same on the Uble, and, with a low obels^ince, rctiiw ; and thus they would 
pass the time till dinner was announced. 

Their room commanded a fine view of the harbour with its numerous 
shipping, and many w'cre their inquiries rekrdve to the trade of the port, 
whether tliere was a custom-house, what were the pilotage charges, 
whence did the principal shipping come, their general caigoes? die. d;c. 
The second envoy, Hatsudaira Iwami no Kami, generally took the lead 
in these inquiries. He had been governor of Yokohama till his apfxiint- 
ment to this mission ; and, said hr, ** after learning what is done in foreign 
countries, and seeing how these things are managed, I shall be able on my 
return to Japan to correct that which needs improvement, and to frame 
different custom-house regulations, if such shall be found neoeasaiy.*’ And 
then the obstructions foreign trade had to contend against in Japan were 
discussed. An endeavour was made to diow that their true interest was 
to Ibster SEiid not to resist foreign trade; that they would finds policy 
of isolation very difficult to carry out now that they had entered into 
tiiefimnly of nations by making treaties with the Powers of the West, 
“Ah!** they exdoixiied, “jthat is the unfortunate part of it. Japan was 
not at the time prepared Ibr such extended foreign inteicourae.** “ Why, 
then, did yem make any treayes at all?^ was asked. **Obribvrei^, 

** we wiA bygones to be l^gones,’* — as if the subject wane vary peinftd 

one, “Thofu Japanese who at fiiatfimmed the treayes with foreigiieiaww 

vtTy bad men indeed. It was a lamentable mistake ^ and is lookad U]^ 
as a great calamity throughout the country; for,” oonlaiiued 
“ there are many poweribl daimka in Japan who are nneh opposed 
introduction of fore^nem ahd feretgn trade into' ihe oowMsy- 
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BEtuittUy is a lK>urce of great concern and uneasiness to the goTemment, 
and they fear that possibly disturbances may take place between those 
daimios’ people and foreigners. If such unfortiinately were to happen, mis- 
understandings would probably arise between Japan and foreign Powers; 
all which/* continued he, “would be much to bo deplored. We are 
therefore charged to urge upon the Britidi Government and the other 
treaty Po^vers, the advisability of postponing the opening of Yeddo, Osaca, 
and Jliogo for a few more years, as pabUc opinion has unmistakably 
expressed itself against those ports being yet opened for trade.” Nagasaki, 
in lact, was the only safe place till foreigners became better known — and 
il foreign representatives at the capital would but see the gravity of the 
question as they (the Japanese envoys) saw it, they would retire from 
Yeddo to Nagasaki, as also the merchants from Yokohama; for the feeling 
tliroiighout the country against the foreigners was very strong. “ The 
dollar would then pass current for three itzeboos, every accommodation 
would be given for building houses and godowns — a magnificent custom- 
house would bo erected— and business conducted in accordance with Euro- 
pean method. Grand hotels would spring up, and there would be nothing 
but prosperity, for trade would iloorish in peaceful security, the neigh- 
bouiing daimios being friendly to foreigners, so unlike those in the vicinity 
of Yokohama. And tlien,** concluded he with enthusiasm, “Matsudaira 
Iwami no Kami would gi^»atly rejoice, for he would go to Nagasaki as go- 
vernor, and profit by his European experience to increase trade and advance 
the interests of the port.” liere was an astonishing speech. And so our 
three years* intercourse with them had not succeeded in opening their eyes 
to the value of our trade, although one would have thought their custom- 
house receipts bad now become of consequence to their government ! 

AVo left Singapore at noon on the 18th February, and had a very 
pleasant passage dowm, sighting Ceylon on the morning of the 25 tb, when 
we enl* red the harbour ol Trincomaiee a short time afterwards. We only 
waited here an hour or two, and then proceeded on to Gallc. Mr. Forbes, 
the Government agent for the Southern Provinces, received us, and there 
was a guard of honour and tlie usual aiilutc. While at Galle, a deputation 
of Native chiefs, amongst other notabilities, called upon the envoys. Their 
stay here was very short— only two days — but yet long enough to ace all 
that "was worthy of inspection. 

Fi( m GoUe we pushed on for Suez with aU possible despatch; touching 
at Aden for coaling purposes. The few hours we were at Aden were 
made the most of, for the envoys were driven into the town in ccympany 
^ith Mr. Playfair, the Government agent, who showed them the magni- 
ficent water-tanks. They then drove round a good portion of the Tnrkub 
wall, and returned on board aa the Odin had fini^ed coaling. We left 
immediately for Suet, and arrived there after an uninteresting passage 
on the 20th of March. The passage up the Bed Sea was not too 
^r^ful, for although it was warm throughout the day, tiie evenings were 
deliciously cool. We took one hundred tons of coal on our upper dedk 
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from Aden, a&d experienced the mieery of heing on board a Temel 
whose upper deck was almost entirely set apart for the stowage of coal. 
We felt quite refreshed when the stowage was accomplished, and were 
only beginning to appreciate the change when we found ourselres ap- 
proaching our journey’s end, as far as travelling in the Odtn was concerned. 
After taking an affectionate farewell of the commodore and officers, their 
Excellencies and suite went ashore, luncheoned at the Peninsular and 
Oriental Hotel, which, by the way, is one of the finest in the East, and 
then proceeded to Cairo by special train, and in the Pasha’s own carriages. 
This was a novelty indeed for our Japanese friends — journeying by rail ! 
llow strange and almost out of place their swarthy Excellencies and suite 
looked in those luxurious and gorgeous carriages ! Their attire was 
certainly never devised for such a mode of travelling, as they remarked 
one to the other. In the first place the long swords were sadly in the 
way and had to bo laid aside — then they could not comforUibly lean back 
and be at their ease, with those large round hats on ; so <^lie hats had to 
come off and take place with the swords. By-.'ind-by their jackets were 
laid aside, for how could they put their arms through those loops, their 
sleeves (pockets) being stuffed with paper pocket-handkerchiefs, notes of 
travel, and Japanese lollipops, Ac. ? 

But in spite of all they were not comfortable, though they assured us 
they indeed felt so. They would get up, sit down again, wi iggle about 
for awhile, till (happy thought !) Envoy No. 2 suddenly took his shoes or 
sandals off, mounted the seat, surveyed the rest of the party and the 
landscape com])Iaccnt]y fur a moment, then with a meriy twinkle in his 
eye, knelt down on the cushions, crossed his legs, and adroitly tucked 
them aw*ay. His colleagues were not slow in following his example. 
Their tiny pipes were produced — a buro indication that tlie otium cum 
dignitatc had at lost been realized, and they smoked away, with slight 
intervals, till our arrival at Cairo. The Egyptian railway inspector, who 
accompanied us, also produced cigars, and the enjoyment became universal. 
To be sore, they were his llighmss’a own carriages we were in; but 
does sot lus Highness himself smoke when travelling 7 On approaching 
Caiic^ their Japanese Excellencies carefully collected the aril together 
from off the little round table in the centre of the carriage, made a snug 
little packet thereof in Jtspanese paper, and threw it from the window, to 
the astontriimcnt of our Egyptian eompaaioiiY whose pre-ccnoeived notions 
of the exalted position of t^e illustrioua strangers apparently underwent 
some little change from this moment. 

On arrival at Cairo oarriages were awaiting at the railway station 
to take our party to tlie Missaferhana, or guest-house, which had been 
set apart for our reception; the other chief residences, as oar Egyptisn 
inspector apologetically remarked, being oceufded by the JPrinee of 
and the Duke of Coburg, who were aa Cairo at the iMOO Daring 

our stiqr we vistted the chief oljiects rf ialerest ia the ^ 

trip to the Pyramids ou dookagra 
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Tbeir ExcellencieB vroM haye rery fbregime the plea- 

sure of the esoorsioDy all the more ai it im to be on donkey-back-«<an 
animal they had as jet never bestridden, and caught a gd^pae of but 
on one solitary occasion before, vis. at Aden, when their attentioh was 
attracted not only by its singular appearance, but by the assiduous 
manner in which the stick was applied to the poor animal by the 
driver, and the wonderful patience or nonchalance the said donkey 
exhibited on receipt thereof. However, it was insisted upon that the 
Pyramids should be visited, and camels were suggested, if their Excel- 
lencies objected to donkeys; but the latter, altliongh anything but a 
desirable beast of burden, was by far preferable to the camel — ^an animal 
that looked capable of any eccentricity. 

We accordingly started at an early hour one morning, so as to be back 
in time, if possible, to escape the noonday sun. We, drove as far as the 
place from whence the Kile liad to be crossed ; and here a scene took 
})lace such as can only be witnessed in Egypt. Our appearance was bailed 
with a loud shout, every boatman within reach making ibr the same 
point. And now commenced the tug of war. Of course there was a 
violent concussion, and such a storm of abuse arose as never before greeted 
Japanese cars polite. The owners of the boats sprang on shore, and 
vociferouhly urged the merits of their respective crails, heightening the 
interest ol tlie comedy by lively aicounters among themselves* Our 
protector, the Egyptian rcoihvay inspector, was all the time abusing and 
cudgelling the mob, but with small rcbult, till wc took advantage of an 
<)])ening in the crowd, and sprang into the nearest boat. One would have 
thought this would have ended the wrangling ; on the contrary, we were 
escorted by two boats three parts of the W'ay across, tlicir occupants 
keeping up a slanging match vrith our boatmen, and vowing vengeance 
on their return ! IKar/ii sendo^ makotoni warni noahto (Bad boatmen, 
really bad mcn),^" said tlicir Excellencies, gravely, on taking their seats. 

On gaining the opposite side, we found donkeys awaiting us. It was 
with fear and trembling, we could perceive, that the process of mounting 
was attempted and at last successfully accomplislicd. The customary 
heating was then administered to the several donkeys, to get them into a 
trot; and ludicrous in the extreme our cavalcade looked; envoys and 
high cdlccrs holding on like grim death, and earnestly entreating their 
donkey Iwya to moderate the pace. The drivers, however, interpreting 
those eloquent appeals into expressions of high approval, grinned, cried 
yahy yah I and ^ministered increased doses of the stick acoordin|^y. 
fortunately, however, there is a limit even to an Egyptian donk^’s 
patience ; and he has a way of unmistakably sliowing the same wheu lie 
considers himself drivai too &st, or objects to the length of the journey* 
Should the luckless rider despise hia beast, and ride with a loose rein, a 
terrible shock awaits him : the donkey has been ham edcanee the 
^vhole time^ and at the moment wheu his spiriti are at thehighmkand 
^ grip the leoiei^ down goes the donkey tm Us kseeii^ wd omffm 
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oaltnly awaits your return, liopiug probably that you may re-seat your- 
self with the determination to be more considerate for the future. This 
sad experience awaited the Japanese party. The donkeys failed to 
distinguisli their illustrious riders iium ordinary mortals, and treated 
them as is their wont, viz. by spilling them. Their Excellencies, on 
lising from the plain, stipulated that the remainder of the joumey 
should be done at a more dignified pace, namely, that of a walk. 

We reached the Pyramids in course of time. It was blowing freshly, 
and clouds of dust and fine sand went scouring past. The poor Japanese 
were at once nearly blinded and parched with thirst. What are these 
structures ? they inquired. Burial-places of the ancient kings of 
Egypt,” w'as the reply, “ built nearly 4,000 years ago.” “ Burial-places ! 
Narakoddo! narahoddo ! ” with mucli wonder; for being a people so fond 
of the beautiful, they could not conceive why their Egyptian majesties 
had selected so drcaiy a site. And then, os the vastness of the stones 
gained iijwn their senses, they naturally inquired how the Egyptian 
workmen succeeded in hoisting such enormous weights to such an altitude. 
That was as much a mystery to us as to themselves. 

A cruise into the interior was now suggested, as a compensation for 
sot going to the top, our dragoman declaring it dangerous to make the 
attempt, as it was blowing so hard. He thereupon led the way, and on 
reaching the entrance to the pyramid we looked round ibr our companions. 
They were nowhere to be seen 1 We waited patiently for some time, but 
so sigss of the party were viable. At last, an interpreter succeeded in 
scnunbling up, and said the ambassadors were anxiously waiting below, 
almost dead with thirst, ibr our return. Seeing our frieuds did not 
appreciate the Pyramid.^, wc were reluctantly compelled to return, when 
they were found in niches of the walls, cursing ^heir iblly, as was sup- 
pose^ for ever having undertaken so killing a journey. Fortunately, an 
orange-vendor was discovered in the vicinity, and, to the immense relief 
of Japanese th r oats, iqpeedily looted. Kctreat was immediately decided on, 
and in due course ^ro was reached, where the enve^ Iband comfort 
in the reflectioii that tb^ had done the Pyramids once and for all I 

Our par^ did sot like Egypt, and could not reconcile themselves to 
a reudence in it. The nuisance of files and dust overpowered the little 
pleasure experienced in visiting pyramids and in^>ecting mosques and 
palaces^ and it was with little regret they left Gairo for Eurcfe. There 
was a special train to take the party to Alezandria, where we embsxked on 
board and left next morning for Ualta* Before Isavisgi 

however, a letter of thanks was addressed to the Padia <vho was Vf 
the Nile in liis yacht) for the boq&udity the envoys had raoeiTed* 

We andvad at Malta after a rough passage of three days, the atojw^ 
of the Japanese soccatabiog once more to that cnialest of sqfi h rtag a ^ 
d$ merJ The UimaUya piiobed and roUad feacft|% in 
the dd 0dm; but the envoys were astounded at tiba dee wA ^ 
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tlie vesed, mvd evident^ appremted the Iumb^ cf baviog mdh a ditp sexiv 
for thdr oony^anoe. Malta, ^th ita irnmanaB fbitificatioiia, excited tbeir 
interest beyond measure. Tbey inquired if we had built all the forts; 
the Power Iran whom the place was taken ; the number of guna 4n 
position ; the strength of the garrison. AH this time the artists ci the 
mission were busily engaged sketching the approach to the harbour, with 
its guardian forts — ^the envoys themselves seeing that the most striking 
points wore marked down. 

The governor, Sir Gaspard le Marcbant, bad a levte at the palace in 
honour of the occasion. Alter the reception was over, their Ezcellenciea 
were shown through the piincipol rooms, including the celebrated gallery 
of knights in ancient armour. The following day Admiral Sir William 
Martin invited them on board H.M.S 4 Atnphiany to see the men at 
quarters ; and very much they were struck at the smartness with which 
the various evolutions were performed. That evening they attended the 
opera, having accepted seats in Lady le Merchant's box. They were 
considerably amused with tlie notion of a sinking theatre,* 

When Lady le Marebant’s invitation was first presented to them, th^ 
hardly knew wliat to think of it. 

“ An mvitation to go to the theatre l--*very strange I— are you quite 
sure idle means the theatre f ** 

Yes, certainly ; there is not the least doubt about it ; only she didn't 
say * theatre,' but ^ operk,' another kmd of theatre, the difference being 
that at the opera there is music and singing as well as acting." 

But their Excellencies were still perplexed ; people of their rank in 
Japan never go to theatres; if thc^ wish to be played to, they have 
private xierformances at home. 

But who will be there ? " they inquired. 

*^Tlic governor, Lady le Marchant, officers of the garrison, and 
principal inhabitants of Malta," was the reply. 

An incredulous look was exchanged at tliis announcement. The 
presence of a governor and high officers at an opera or theatre in company 
lAith the common people was, in their eyes, a monstrous thing. Still 
how was it possible to refuse if the Queen's representative, and the 
chief personages in Malta, would be there? This was a dilemma; but 
they were reminded that theatres in Japan were very different jdaces to 
theatres m Europe; and that if they ivished to study the manners and 
customs” of Europe, their Excellencies would do well to fall in with them. 

The argument proved condusive; and acoordingly the govemer^a 
box was graced that evening by the presence of the iBuetrious Kanrit 
There was n ffiU house that evening, ci course. And hew 
the people quix ua I " exclaimed the Japaaem; ^^eveiyone il looking at 
tw " Their ExcetleneieB were advised to requite ** every one^ " observa- 
tion ; a hint they took advantage of. Lady le M e r c h an t had hut dbem 
^P^inf-glaasesi wtA thqr used them liberally* They wgoyed the Mae 
^ much) and gre^WNd to like the mualc} but aftw vMraiDc koM 
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they admitted that they thought the aioging very pecttliar, and that the 
prima-donna made faces.” What a krge mouth she had, too ! ” 

The following day rre had a field-day, as also a review of all the 
avmlable troops in garrison. There were about 6,000 men on the ground 
altogether. The Japanese were delighted with this part of the day's 
programme, and afterwards drove off for the purpose of inspecting as 
many of the batteries as time would allow of. 

The mission left Malta on the Olst of March, after a most agreeable 
stay of four days. The envoys had expressed a wish to see the admiral’s 
fiag-Ediip, the Marlborough^ if possible, and Sir W. Maitin kindly sent 
instructions to her to be ready to receive their Excellencies as the Hima- 
laya was passing out. The Marlhoroughj during our stay in Malta, had 
been outside, exercising her men with the big guns, &c. On the morning 
of our departure she had come close in. The Himalaya then hove-to, 
when their Excellencies went on board. They made a stay of some three- 
quarters of an liour, and made a close inspection of the vessel. Her 
great height, number of guns, and large crew, made nn evident impres- 
sion on her visitors. The yards were manned, and a salute fired, the 
chief envoy acknowledging the same by .standing up and repeatedly bowing 
his thanks. We then pnisned our way to Marseilles, and arrived there 
on April Srd, after a passage of two and a half days. 

Hie mission arrived in Paris on the 7th, and remained in France till 
the 29th, when they embarked at Calais for Dover, tn route for London ; 
it having previously been arranged with their Excellencies that the mission 
should arrive in London in time to bo represented at the opening of the 
International Exhibition on the IsC of May. On the morning of the 
29th of April the embassy arrived at Dover, and were received by 
Mr. John Macdonald, of her Majp.sty'B Legation in Japan, who had taken 
charge of the mission from Yeddo to MarseiUel^ and now resumed his 
charge again till their d<*partUTe from England. At Dover there was an 
address from tlie mayor and corporation, of course. The envoys ond suite 
then retired, and luncheon was served. A special train conveyed the 
party to London, where it was soon comfortably locatt*d at Claridge’s 
Hotel, in Brook Street, very thankful they bad reached their destination 
at last, for their poor heads w'cre still giddy from the effects of the passage, 
the address, the speeches, and the presentations. 

On the following day a despatch was written to Earl Rasscdl an- 
nouncing their arrival, and asking for an official interview. The test vt 
the day was devoted to settling down and unpacking the several boxo<» 
as soon as fbund--*a task, by the way, that was by no means easy of 
accomplishment, considering that the personnel of the embassy numbere 
thirty-eight persons, with at least three hundred boxes and easel I 
they all contained remains to this day a mystery ; but that the sai 
boxes were full and heavy are undoubted facts, as many living witne^ 
can feelingly testify. Princes or great officers in Ji^wn are followed, 
travelii&g or paying visits, by troops of retamers, carrying Jacqniw 
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boxes attached to long poles on their shoulders. These boxes are sup- 
posed to contain changes of raiment in case the great man should be 
caught in a shower of rain ; or perhaps he may be on his way to pay an 
official visit, when, of course, a change of shoes is requisite. But whether 
change of shoes or vestments be necessary or not, the boxes must form 
part of his procession, or otherwise, in the eyes of a Japanese, the cortege 
would probably be rated as that of a small yaconin ” without lineage or 
position. If Uie envoys to Europe, then, wished to impress foreigners 
with a due notion of their high rank by parade of retinue and baggage, 
the few facilities for such displays must have grievously perplexed and dis- 
appointed their Excellencies. On arrival in London, instead of mounting 
finely appointed chargers, and being led along the centre of the street by 
two grooms at a stately pace, or entering their lacquered “ norimons” with 
armed retainers in front, carrying long lances or spears with covered tops, 
indicative of high rank, and followed by similar retainers as a rear-guard, 
led horses fully caparisoned, and the tisual followers carrying lacquered 
baskets and boxes, their Excellencies found themselves obliged to enter a 
simple carriage and pair, withcnit ceremony and without rscort. The 
tour chief olHccrs next in point <'f rank followed as closely as cabs, 
omnibuses, and w^aggons would permit, while the infeiior members of 
the embassy had to submit to ordinary street “ four-wheelers” as a means 
of reaching their destination. The absence of all ceremony on this their 
first arrival in England w-as remarked ; and of course they were told that 
it is not customary with us to give cavalry escorts or court carriages to 
any but royal personages. 

It Avos supposed that most of the cases and boxes wliich were brought 
with us contained articles of clothing, numerous and vai'ied enough for 
purposes of wear while travelling in the different countries tlie envoys 
were about to visit, especially os it was said that large investments in 
wearing apparel hod been made before leaving Japan ; the Yeddo tailors 
having been kept at work for many months getting the wardrobes ready. 
It was doubtless argued that tlie members of the mission, in their transit 
to Europe and back, would experience so many clianges of temperature, 
that iabres of every textuie would certainly be required for use. The 
foreign btores in Yokohama had been ransacked in search of thick flannels, 
thick stockings, and thick boots and shoes, as some protection against the 
otornal t.f )ws supposed to envelop St. Petersburg. 

The heads of the mission had been informed that such pixrchases could 

better and cheaper mode in Europe, but probably they thought it 
to invest in Japan than trust to unknown European idiopkeepers. 
lint, singular to say, on no jiart of the voyage, or during the stay in 
^tigland, were more than a dozen or so of these boxes ever seen to be 
and yet their cabins on the passage to Europe, and the roome 
they occupied here, were crowded with them ! The already large supfdy 
of boxes was augmented in consequence of a fear which troubled the 
envoys that they would assuredly come to grief if a quantity of rice large 
VOL. vil^no. 41. 28. 
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enough to mfike them independent of fereign maarkele, and hit ISI &iir 
yetum to their beloved Japan, were not shipped. Their Excellencies had 
been told over and over again that they iroald need only a supply suiEoknt 
to last till their arrival at Hong Kong— ^ week^s sail merely-*!^ never- 
theless, on going on board the Odtn at Teddo we found two hundred 
large cases ; and more had been snugly stowed away as part of their 
personal baggage. Moreover, sundry tubs of oil of no mean dimensions, 
boxes full of Japanese candles, kegs of soy, and such like articles, encum- 
bered the deck ; and the party not profeasiDg total absliiience principles, 
had of course included among the storea a goodly stock of Bak4, while 
as for pots of one kind of delicacy and liaftiperi of others, there was 
literally no end of them. On reaching Hong Kong the change in tem- 
perature caused the oil-tubs to crack, and, consequently, to leak; and 
as the said tubs stood on the quarter-deck, sundry unsightly stains 
were the result, much to the indignation ot the fimt lieutenant, who 
declared that he would have the tubs pitched overboard if they were 
not otherwise got iid of. The vioe-govcmor, ns chief of their staff, was 
then sent for, and duly impressed with the fact that it was absuid 
and troublesome to carry these oil-tubs about. The vioc-governor was 
amenable to reason, and the paymaster of the 0dm was kindly requested 
to get the oil sold. 

The majority of the rice-boxes being away out of sight in the hold, 
the expediency of canying out a sitnilar course lu regard to them was not 
at the time pressed. Besides, their Excellencies had not yet been con- 
vinced that as much rice a.s they needed could be procurod wherever they 
touched. The rice-boxes, then, remained undn^turbed till the arrival ct 
the mission in France. In the meantime, however, it had been yitoved 
beyond dispute that rice grew m abundance in other countries besidcB 
Japan, and that as much of it as they would pCssibly require could be 
bought in lands which did not produce it at all ; and so their own precious 
rice-boxes travelled no farther than Paris. 

On the morning of the 1st of May, the three envoys and four of their 
principal officers left Claridge’s Hotel in carnages to witness the ceremony 
<xf the opening of the Great Exhibition. The party was very warmly 
received, and conducted to scats reserved for them among the corjw 
•4^pknmiique, Not till they were seated did their Excellencies attempt to 
raise their eyes and look round, or venture a remark relative to the 
imposing structure thqr^were in. While walking up the nave they 
one the idea of being afraid of compromising their dignity by any 
of curiosity : but having token their seats, and produced their iadispen** 
aable fims, their Excellencies ventured to steal furtive glanuw 
movements of the various officials, inquired who ceoupied the difikren^ 
•seats in their immediate neighbourhood, and wont so ffur an to rcmsrk 
the vastnem and beauty of the builduig. The eeremouy 
hst, and now we might stroll down the nave and look et 
of intefest that Vmd our path. Firto of all vro ummt aaesrtaiit 
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impreadoiift of the sOenei how they Bkid ifao zmMtc, mai which they 
thought best, our music or their own? Their Excelleucies thought the 
flight was a very splendid one indeed, and said the jttoinc waa very fine 
and grand, although they thought it soomtimea vmy loud. The men 
who were playing this way (imitating the movements of tfat vioUn-idayers) 
especially attracted their attention, they all kept such marvellous time, 
flometimes playing so fast, and at other times slowly. Who was the 
person who stood in front of the musicians with a stick in his hand?” 
inquired the envoys. That was the lead». “ How he threw his arms 
and hands about/' said one to the other; and as if tickled by what 
appeared to them the ludicrous figure he cut, their Excellencies began 
imitatiDg M. Costa’s movements, their fans doing duty as batons ; and a 
German band just then having begun playing outside, the envoys enjoyed 
ilic joke immensely. But they would entertain no comparison of Japanese 
and English music. English musio would not be understood in Japan, 
nor would Japanese music be undmtood in England ; but they are ^th 
very good.” 

Ihc first visit the envoys made was, of course, to Earl Bussell, and 
until they had paid their respects to his lordship (in accordance with strict 
Japanese etiquette) they resolutely refused to stir out anywhere. There 
^>as some difficulty at first in prevailing upon them to waive this point, 
in order that they might be prebent at the opening of the £i;hibition ; and, 
indeed, it was not till they were assured Lord Russell would be there, and 
that they would be introduced at once, that they consented to go. The foL 
lowing day was fixed for their rcoeption at tlic Foreign Office. The visit, 
liow'c\ cr, was purely complimentary, the envoys takmg occasion to express 
thanks for the facilities gninted them on the journey. On returning 
from the Foreign Office, they were taken for a drive round Hyde Paik. 
The fredinesa of tlie grass, the size of the trees, and the animated appear- 
ance of the Row, excited their unqualified admiration. ** Look I look at 
thobo young girls and boys riding so swiftly !” they would enthusiastically 
exclaim; **how well they ridel how very beautiful English children 
arc ! What beautiful luur the girls have I ” was also a frequent remark, 
as somt fair child of eleven or twdve years would darii past by the side of 
I'cr groom, her golden locks waving in the breese. The Japanese are all 
fond of children, and a sight like that would so delight the envoys, that 
they w iid vratek the bold little riders till they were out of sight The 
thiong of ladies and gentlemen lounging about, however, rather puzsled 
their Excellencies. “ What can be the meaning of ihdr ooming to the 
park, where they nrither ride nor walk? they are nearly all sitting down 

leaning i^ainit the xmiis I ” 

Well, it is in order that they may meet oneanotheri and talk, and 
look at the people on horseback.*’ 

But wliat do they talk about?’’ 

** Oh, everything; about themselves, o&er pac^Ie, Ae weaker, tiirii 
Wnh ef ^ ^ flohjeota cf intarest” 
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It were needles to namte the atteatiitrui the embassy reoeivedt or 
Ih^lilacasofiEtexesttlHqr TisiM Thqr were tslm 

t(o Ittost of the sights of Loadon mi its viciiiityr yiated Wbolwidi Arsenal 
;%kate than once, wmt over Portsmonth Doc^rard, and while there wit* 
swsed taiget piactloe witli the Arsnstrong lOO^pounder and other gone of 
a smaller bore. The BUxck Prince was also minuteij inspectedi and 
milnbearless notes taken of what principally impressed their Excellencies in 
h^ oonatmction. Of course they visited Aldershott, and were present at 
a grand military display, where the cavalry charges and the flying artilleiy 
especially excited their wonder. A visit to the Newcastle coal-mines was 
also undertaken. The whole party visited tlie North Seaton Colliery, and 
the chief envoy and five of his siute descended the mine, in order to see 
its working with their own eyes. Their own country, among other mineral 
products, contains a plentiful supply ot coal, but the Japanese know veiy 
little of the proper modes of working it. It was also considered desirable 
that they should visit Liverpool, in order that they might have the oppor- 
tunity cf seeing our finest shipping port. Fxmn liveipqpl they were t^cn 
to fitnningham, and, last sight of aU|^ they were taken to see the great 
festival of ** Derbee.*’ Great, indeed, was their wonder at what they saw 
and heard at Epsom. 

The embassy left Epgbind for Holland after spending some six weeks 
among ua. It is certain they will not soon forget their visit to this 
country,! Our Government afibzded tiicm every opportunify of acquaint- 
ing then^ves with what was most likely to prove of interest to them 
here; and they availed themselves of the privilege to the fullest 
exlsiit. The shrewdness they displayed in their inquiries was very 
atrftung. It was remarked during their visits to the Koyal Arsenal at 
Wp<dwioh, that no viritors among our own countrymen, or finoigners, had 
dftj^liycd such earnest and untiring interest, even in the moat minute detail 
imntoted with the manutactnre of the Annstrong gun, at the Japanese. 
Arrived at home, what news they must have had to tell of the many 
wonderful righto seen in England, Frimce, Holland, Ftuaria, Boasia, and 
Portugal, if their poor heads did not beooma addled widi it all I On 
their arrival in this country, however, duj were infioined that we had 
regular postal coaununicatiOQ twice a mwsth with China, and fhri it 
would be as wdl if th^^gave their Goternment ewnc account of 
they were seeing and doii^. The enveyteaught at the hint, and during 
their stay in Engla^ ttffdkxlj AmraiM TokuBiiivw ^ 

erer, mid to (Iwir own cotutiy 
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Beautiful Sin, with her eyee oast down, 

And htr braided hair so glo»y and brown I 
1 SCO her still as she posses awa}, 

The Purest Ikoe I haiio seen to-do j. 

With a look, though lowly and medc to me, 
liojal and proud as a qumi's might be. 

BiontiiVil Sin, with her eyes cost down, 

And her jewelled arm, and lier costly gown, 
hitting alone in the lustrous light. 

The fairest face I hare seen to-night! 

1 see her still, as the music plcad^i, 

Beautiful all but the life she leada. 

Slie went from our village years ago, . 

Cast out by her kindred to bear her woe; 

And she knew me well in the crowded street: 

I know her now that again we meet. 

And ah I tliat roaukn, fit heir for a crown, 

Must meet my gase with her eyes cast down* 

The music swcOa and the music fidls, 

And peals in proud panns along the walls, 

But 1 only think of a guileless host 
IviUcd by the shame of a daughter lost, 

And a mother with too soon silvered head. 

Who weeiia for a daughter worse than dead. 

And who is cursed to his heart within 
'ihat foully he tempted her atq;is to sin? 

I saw him there, wiUi small thought of amends, 

Joyous, unpunidrad, ringed round with friends. 

It seemeth all well timt the felon go: 

The world k judge, and it judgeth so. 

The mtudo ewelhi and the musio fallst 
And its last aole wails to the Idly walls : 

Beautiful Sin, it la time to go home, 

Outeasl Aldeaii, waif cT the foam 1 
Who in mn agony ever wBl hia 
To laws hia head en ihy breast and die ! 

WXEfJAilC 8UDEIK, 
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dtt lUftet^tons— an4 soat^ aitur 8llltinjD& 


I WAS looking, the other day, at some skeletons of sparrows and mice, 
which an ingenious friend of mine, who is a lover of zoology, had veiy 
cleverly dissected and set up in all the glory of brilliant glass-case^ as 
ornaments to his bachelor apartments. And really very pretty ornaments 
they were. Did you ever study the skeleton of a mouse ? If so, you 
must have been struck with the carnivorous aspect of the creature thus 
denuded of its outer £esh. It might pass for a tiger in miniature. And 
as for the <q)arrows, their stuck-up, sclf-satislied appearance, the pert ami 
knowing look they put on, when thus reduced to their rudiments, 
surpasses imagination. The essence of the moral qualities of the bird 
seems almost to be conceutrated in its bones. One can see Unit with such 
a foundation they could not bo anything but what they are. 

After adminng them for a time, I fell into a meditation on skeletons 
in general; and 1 found the subject, as I thought of it, became full of 
interest and snggestivencss, Ifow come we and the animals that resemble 
us to have skeletons at all ? 

The natural impression given us by looking at a skeleton is evidently 
not the truth. As we gaze on the solid framework of bone, presenting in 
so distinct an outline the contour of the living form, it seems to us a^ i^ it 
had been laid down as a basis on which Uie creature’s structure was built 
up ; that the bones were first marshalled in their ptaoe, and then clothed 
with fresh, Lfce the dry bones in ErekieFs vision. Bui it is clear that 
nothing can be more false than this impression. So far from the bones 
being laid down first, they are altogether a secondary formation : they axe 
rather a deposit from the growing tissues tlian a framework on which 
they are built Of bone properly so calledi there is none whatever until 
a ecmparatively advanced period of growth, and lie Jbnnathm is preceded 
by a peeoUar stmelitrc (termed cartilage), whidi is itself one of the last 
formed aabetaaosa wtlhiit the body* 

But not only can we tbiia lecognite <be dkelelm as a derived and 
amndary stmoHire, built up within Ihmmtitm by dm Ibing 
atound, but we cau trace in ihoughl (though our aenaaa cannot Ibllow a) 
the mode of its origin. Here tffUo our natninl Ideas weald stdtiM <*»• 
Speaking secording to our imptfsiioni, we riurnld anugn iH produc^^ 
the aetioii of the vital fimesi and regard it ns n direct enhibitto rf ^ 
formative power of life. But the trufli i$ Ae veqr eppcuilc agria 
Bone ia formed in living struelusee by n ]Weci^itai^ bf tuM 
which ia virtually n proma that of eane«llua» ue db# oasmg ^ 
waste materiak. And we know by the pbenoiMui of dBSieii% ^ 
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nataml decay, tbat the preduction of bcmy matter ia a result of the loss 
and failure of Titality. Exeesaive o0#(^atum is one of the most frequent 
signs of the decay of vital power in old age ; and a formaticni of bone 
(dirough weakncu of life) in the artexka, the hearty and elsewhere, is a 
not uncommon eanae of death. 

This exoesB of bone is called degeneration ; it is a descent and &11 
from the true vital level, and brings the parts and organs which are 
subjected to it so much nearer the condition of dead and unorganized 
matter. The elasticity and pUaney ii& are lost, and the power of 
fulhlling its functions by just so much impaired. And "the characters of 
bone itself indicate the same relations. It approaches the mineral not 
only m its harduen and its composition, but in its structure. It is an 
approximation to that crystalline arrangement, in the opposition to which 
consists one of the ofaief marks of the living tissue. Bone, therefore, is a 
step downwards trom the living towards the inorganic state. 

Surely in this aspect the ^mnation of the skeleton presents itself 
111 a most interefiiing light, opening a new vista to thought. Let us 
consider the facts for a moment. The whole bony structure of an animal 
consists of a substance due to a decadence or withdrawal of vitality; and 
thus, as it is laid down within the growing body, it marks and demon* 
Ktraics such decadence. The skeleton, in fact, marks certain lines of 
ebbing of the > ital force. It comes, and only could come, into being thus. 
And so we find another proof of the opposite processes going on in the 
body. 11m* is a tangible demonstration of the fact, unrecognized, how* 
ever, till its aigmdcance had been anticipated ; ahowmg how much sharper 
thought is than sense. We exhume, as it were, from the body the 
evidence of former life, as travellers exhume the rums of buried cities. 

Is It not a curious result we thus arrive at? We are accustomed to 
think of the body as the produrt of an active power, as a revelation and 
embodiment of life. And we are right; it is so. But here, eeleotial to 
it, constituting its fundamental portion, without which all the rest were 
utterly waste and useleaa, wc 6nd that which is tlie result of the rery 
opposite: of the absence and ceasing of life. Built up in the living 
framework we find the product of decay. Life repom on it, not only in 
the sense, often noted, springing from and being nourished by decaying 
matter, hut in a med^imd sense also. The ba^ of the atmetm that 
u builds is laid by its own failure. The fact is sorely full of an inlemt 
»id stgnificaooe which extend beyond the region of phyrical imo thift of 
ntoral thou^t ; and it woald be so even if it stood alone. It would be 
evidence saflkieni of a law, of a restmroe, as besutUhl as it is emona; 
of an economy and an eke^oe, if we may venfeure the es^sesston, in 
mature, which the saind oantmi rest upon without delight. 

Of m eeoQoinyf 1 say. For fefeanimrtanoeiiotQnly oftimuMsfin ^ 
of the wktiidnMral of a powvp—to prodaee a desired effeeli tot 
toiidss of lhattotkih we see eo in natumHHm much otoaor 
^ in any of osw otm imlK% and die dissonreiy of idticli evirAtti w 
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with an eqveclal feeling of satisfaction — xm of some elemwt or process 
which is otherwise necessai-ilj present, to perform essential, or at least 
useful offices. 

The skeleton results from comparative failure and absence of vital 
action ; it is formed by processes which are, so far as they are special or 
distinctive, processes of decay, so that no force is expended in producing 
it. It comes as the decay of the body comes when life has fled. We 
might parallel it to the building of a pier by dropping stones into the 
water. No more power is needed to deposit them when once thoy are 
brought to tl\,e right place. The skeleton, we may say, is formed in the 
body by “ dropping stones.” 

But more than this : this decay is a necessary part of life itself; it is 
already present as aii essential element in the chain of the vital processes. 
Without decadence no active vitality is possible : the downward move- 
ment ever co-exists >vith the upward, by a necessity which jienetrates to 
the very essence of matciial things. But tliis decadence, which is never 
absent, is thus turned to account. The very loss and failure of vitality 
are bidden to subserve its purpose*! and fulfil its needs. Decay shall 
render its meed to the stability of that body of which it seems to be the 
enemy. Out of the destroyer comes forth strength. 

The law is a glorious one. The law, I say ; for it is a law, and all the 
thoughts which it suggests are re-echoed from every region of the frame, 
and by every pulse of life. It is a law that failure* and absence of the 
vital force, and processes of decay, should have a large and varied part in 
the formation, shaping, and strengthening of the living body. It is one 
of those natural laws, self-evident when they ore known, and of a most 
fiisciuating simplicity, but which become recondite and bard to see almost 
from their very simpleness, and which men so often ^ fail to grasp from 
inability to comprehend the perfect case and perfect knowledge of which 
nature is the fruit, and which the play of her forces exhibits to our view* 

Nay, do wo speak of play in Nature, of easy, sportive, unconstrained 
performance ? It is the very soul of genius, too ; the perfectness of art, 
the fulness of that law which is the highest liberty. This play- 
impulse,” which, as Schiller truly says, is the soul of art, is the soul also 
of Nature’s vigorous life. Nor in associating the two are we wauderixig 
absolutely from our subject. For has not every work of art its dceleton? 
Every poem, every essay, nay, every article ? Dissect it, and you Aall 
find — ^if it have any force or ^bstance in it, if it can stand upon its fe^ 
if it have head or body, or if its hands lay hold either of the subject or 
the xeader— dissect it, and you shall find its akelston. But there are two 
ways in art, though but one in nature, in which the pfrehton may be 
framed. Talent does aa nature aeema to do, but doee not; eenahi^ 
it first and dothes it. Geniua doea aa nature done. JFtfxm iti Uring 
creation aa it grows, the skeleton ciyetailiaea outy itidf Utiog 9BbA ^ 
result of life, aa the superatniclnre is. Soil is onewdih natm^^trcslyf 
aid the world, recognising the Idnabip, gives it tfimieo nsini» 
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And is it not the same with Constitutioiia too ? In the body of the 
State do not the fiamcwork of its laws and lungses, the rales whi<^ deter- 
mine the distribution of power between the goyerning bodies, and the 
privileges which ore claimed by each, constitute that which answers to 
the skeleton 7 And as in life physical, so in life political, must not this 
fiamcwork grow, and not be laid down beforehand ? As the out-birth of 
the natural flowings and ebbings of human passion, determined by mutual 
oiTorts and concessions, by exertions and withdrawals of powef, they aro 
built vitally into the very substance of the State, and knit it together in 
living strength. These broad lines mark the spots over which flowed the 
most stormy tides of a previous ago ; the areas in which were waged the 
hottest strifes. They ai*e marks of a vigorous and super-abounding life, 
^^hlch has learnt to abstain as well as to act ; to yield and to forego, as 
v\cll as to assert its(»lf. Where they exist most perfectly, no brain has 
thoughtfully contrived them, nor any band cunningly elaborated their 
mechanism. Such a Constitution is organic; a fruit of life aud not of 
ingenuity. And so it is that it subserves with vital ease the functions 
which the community performs. 

But to return to the organic body : instances of the law we have noted, 
tliat failure of the vital force has a constant office in the processes of life, 
aie everywhere. A few of them it will he interesting to recal. Every 
now and then we hear of a cluld whose fingcts are webbed y like the feet 
of an aquatic bird ; that is, tliey are united together by folds of skin that 
foibul llitir separate use. The noble human baud is thus debarred from 
Its office, and stripped of its prerogative. But by what means ? Strictly 
by want of a due failure of vitality, by absence of decay. For the 
liberation of the fingers, and the shaping of the hand into the comely and 
commodious instrument it is, is committed to this agency. At their first 
develcpnient the fingers are always thus tied together, and they are set 
fut only by a bi caking dow'n and removal of the material that forms the 
intervening membrane. 

Another instance of the same process is furnished by the function of 
^ight. At an early period of its formation the eye is an opaquely closed 
uvity, which would be usdess for vision because incapable of admitting 
^>ght. A ukcsnbrane passes across its anterior portion, and obliterates 
pupil. Tina oondition lasts longer in some other animals than it does in 
man, and so it is that puppies and kittens are born blind, and only gain 
tlicir sight when they are a few days old. The usefulness of all the 
^^quisite and complicated mechanism of the eye is dependent at last upon 
* proce* of doeay, vhieh givet the fimahing touch to its petfaetioB. 
y this da»y, that manbrana tabtokeadown, and, as it ia (aid,abaiHtbadt 
‘at u, it ii token up atom by atom and tt-conwyed into the Mood, 

, howanrar, an but uatouaea of a «idaly.ope(atiTO bwr. Um 

y and atoddlad by decay. Tbo faifaraand mg ii rtnn cf the 
‘1 force, in the iqppahttodpfai^anlilntiM a«tiai'a ebiaellipDlwiba 
“walptundiutogSSi. 
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A meditation; on skeletons— 


In regard to the skeleton, many other interesting questions suggest 
themselTes ; and many to which 1 know no answer yet. We cannot he]p 
a^ing, for example, why its form is such as it is ; why these lines of 
ebbing of the vital force ” have left these ripples and no others ? For my 
own part 1 can hardly help likening them to the 7U>dal lines by which 
vibrating plates divide themselves, and on which sand spread on their 
surface gathers and lies still. Why does the body of all the higher tribes 
of animals thus subdivide and partition itself off ? Do we not feel that an 
answer to this question is possible, though wc cannot give it I And a 
few vague suggestions are not beyond our pof^er. Thus it is a well-known 
fact that bones are larger and stronger in proportion to the size and vigour 
of the muscles that arc attaclied to them ; and that they are increased in 
size by increased activity and growth of the corresponding muscles. Again 
we know that tendon bometimes takes the place of bone ; what is bone in 
some animals being re])laced by tendon in others. Thus in the crocodiles 
there are libs attached to the spinal cord below the chest, and closing in 
the lower part of the body. In man the positions of these ribs are marked 
by bands of tendon. 

And considering the skeleton as a whole, it is curious to nolo that it.s 
position in respect to the other portions of the body is, in the lower animal®, 
the very opposite of that which it appears to occupy in the higher. In all 
the higher groups — that is, in all animals possessing a back -bone — the 
skeleton, with the exception of the skull, is placcnl within the body; but in 
all the groups below these, when it exists at all, it is external, surrounding 
and including all the soft parts ; and the muscles are attached to it from 
within, as is well seen in the oyster or the crab. In fact, in its eir'iest 
condition (if we may consider ibe lower animals to exhibit this) the 
skeleton is a capsule or protecting enclosure for. the body; and this 
relation is still viuble in many of the liigher orders, as in the shell, or 
^carapace,” of the tortoise, and the bony plates which guard the head of 
the sturgeon. Now in the form of an external investiture it is clearly 
exbibited as an excretion from the animal that wears it, it is an evident 
castiiig off of materials of a lowered vitality. Its formation may be com- 
pared to the diedding of the skin of the caterpillar or the snake, or to tho 
kaiidening of tlie capsule of the chrysalis* Altogether different from this 
appears to be the position of the skeleton in the mammalia. Yet it is not 
indy so different if we r^ard its chief portions in their essential relations. 
Dividing the body into head, trank, and limbs, we find the bony p^on 
hi the two former segments discharging an office, if not oocupying a 
position, ewentially the same as that which it disehasges in the lower 
tribes. The skull surrounds and protects the brain, the spinal 
surrounds and protects the spinal cord. The nervoua emrtres 
higher animals bear the same relation to their skekums as fixe whole Iwl 
of the lower animals bears to theirs. It is only in the limbs th«t 
relation is not preserved. The dceleton, tbereftae, is still e 
formed around included parts which its office is to mxpjfcaet and to protW» 
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even in tlie highest realms of life. And it may be that the position which 
it thus holds is connected^ in the latter oases also, with the process of 
decay by which its earthy composition is determined. May not, in short, 
the lower animal, external skeleton and all, be represented to the imagi- 
nation as absorbed and embedded in the higher ? 

Thei 6 is one suggestion more that may, perhaps without too great a 
licence of the fancy, be made upon this point. The articulated — that is, 
the ringed or jointed — form of the dceleton in all the higher group of 
animals is very marked. The spine, with which we may include the head, 
consists of a series of bony lings, which cannot but be compared to the 
“ segments ” of the insect tribe. The ribs attached to these rings present 
a senes of parallel and consecutive divisions ; the bones of the extremities 
arc divided by their joints. Now may we venture to connect with this 
“ hegincntation,” in our thoughts, a parallel on which the fancy cannot 
but dNicll with pleasure, however doubtftilly the intellect may regard it? 
How like a vast dragon, or icy serpent, the glacier lies in its lair in the 
mountain gully, or, as if endow'cd with a slow', cold-blooded life, glides 
downward towards the plain. Do we recognize the horrid likeness ? There 
IS another point of resemblance. The monster is ribbed like a living 
creature t(\o : segmented like, though unlike, the spine. Now what are 
these markings athw'nrt its bosom ? Mr. Tyndal has brought evidence to 
sliow that tlioy represent lines of greatest pressure, and result from a 
thawing of the ice due to that preasurc, and followed by a renewed 
freozinjr. May wc connect these two cases iu our thoughts, and imagine 
that the lines of segmentation in the skeleton denote lines of greatest 
prc«isurc, and mark a changed vital process due thereto ? 

Hut perhaps the most interesting thought which these ideas *5Uggest 
rilatcs to the connection of disease with life. Disease, wre may say, in such 
facts as tliese, justifies itself, gives an account of its presence, makes good 
its claim to be. Of the maladies to which life succumbs, scarcely any are 
more frequent, or more insidiously fatal, than two processes of decay 
wliicli wc have found playing so essential a part in the very ibnnation of 
the li\ ing frame. Defect and failure of tlio vital force manifests itself in 
these appointed ways. Bone intrudes where soft and plastic structures 
ttre requited, and by its dull resistance checks and benumbs tho bounding 
stream ol ufo. Or the living structure softens, and tho firmly tenacious, 
though elastic, tissue of the artery or the muscle becomes relaxed, and 
fdt usurps its place: fiit, as the first stage towards utter wasting away 
and loss. The function accordingly fails, or the weakened oigan gives 
way before some unusual strain. Then death enaues, and we say, and 
justly say, ^ Behold disease ! " True, it is disease ; yet it is a kind of 
disease that has been miniiitor to healtii, and has alone made possible the 
activities of life. 

Nor is this relation oonfined to those two instances alone. Txue, all 
disease is a defect of life ; a partial dying, a failure of force where it 
28 needed to sustab the frame which it has raised. But never does tibia 
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fkilure come to umr and to deatroj, but it recala unnumbered instances 
in which the like failure has been rich in benefits. All study of the ills 
that desh is heir to teaches no surer lesson than that every process of 
disease has its counterpart in healthful life. 

Nor, perhaps, is it impossible to trace a deeper reason here. By the 
mysterious necessity of things which ever binds opposites together, and 
will let us have no jight without its shadow, we know it is determined — 
pre-determined ere ever the first living creature drew its breath — ^that life 
must depend on death, *and growth spring from decay. Disease, decay — 
we think of them as enemies, but they are in truth our earliest nurses. 
They cherished our infant life, therefore they come to gather our last 
breath. 

Our last breath, do we call it? Is it not our first true breathing 
rather ? The heralds of life throng around the death-bed, and the some 
hands that nurtured our earliest days minister to our last It is even so : 
so it should be, and must. Death and decay, heralds of life they were — 
and are ; where tlie new life dawns and the trembling spirit thrills on the 
brink of a new world, there the appomted forerunners and ministers of 
life must be. Without death we could not enter upon life; without 
processes which arc essentially those which we know as processes of disease, 
we never could have drawn our ^ itai breatli ; it is by loss we gain, by 
failure we succeed. 

Dying is a birth we witness from the outer side ; we see but the 
departing, not the coming life. Even as in tliis life, so called, it is but the 
one side we see, and that — is it not the wrong ? Is it not in the dying 
breath, the sinking pulse, the strife abandoned, that life is revealed -a 
life of higher energies and wider sphere, of whicli the yielded breath and 
fading strength of man may well give promise. 

The ministers of life are these that wait around the dying coucli : of 
fearful seeming, but true friends ; waiting on us indeed, unseen, through 
all our journey, but then achieving all their work when the highest 
triumph is to be won, the final victoiy gained 
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l^irani^e IHioin 0)[ Ssukuti 

Adelaide de Champignelles, the daughter of Rogres de ChampignelloB 
and Jeanne de Laubri^re, was bonx on the 7th of October, 1741. Her 
fuller's name, or title as we may call it, preceded by the aristocratio 
particle de, was derived from the small country town of Champignelles, 
about nine leagues from Auxerre, wheie the family chdteau and estates 
"were situate. According to custom, she received her education in a 
con\ ent, seeing very little of the world, except the world of nuns and 
iathcr-confessors, and knowing nothing of the woild's selfishness. 

On the 30th of August, 1764, she left the convent to many a wealthy 
nobleman, the Marquis de Douhault. It was what the French call a , 
suitable match; in which class of matches the suitableness consists in the 
lank and fortune of the parties. 

Lo\e had little — that is to say, nothing — to do uith the marriage; 
tlioiigh M<ulame la Marquise de Douhault began her wedded life Mith 
the hope of being able to love her husband. But no such happiness was 
m store f(‘r her. Very shortly after the redding, the bride discovered 
that the bridegroom was afflicted u ith epilepsy 1 The hoped-for hours 
of tcndeincss were replaced by fearful scenes of horror. Recovering 
fioin the shock of this awful blow, riic accepted her sorrowful lot in 
hilciice, continuing to fulfil her duties as a wufe quietly, without outward 
coiiplaint. But in 1765 her husband's malady suddenly degenerated 
into furious insanity. His excitement and violence were such that it 
became dangerous to wait upon him. Madame de Douhault did* her 
utmost to soothe him during his fits of mania ; but one day, while inter- 
filing to prevent his cruel treatment of a man-servant, she received 
a sword wound m her right breast 

In Api J, 17CC, tlie two families agreed, under legal authority, to 
f^ecludc M, de Douhault at Charenton, near Paris, in which asylum he 
survned, filways insane, for nearly one-and-twenty years, having died 
^iiire in M rch, 1787. His wife, at fivc-and-twenty the widow of a 
h'lng husband, continued to reside at the Chateau du Chazelet, an estate 
1 h longing to the marquis. During all those sad one-nnd-twenty years 
8 le led an exemplary and benevolent life. 

To her sorrow, Hdme. de Douhault had on only brother — ^M. de Cham- 
r|gueHe8. Her fkiher, M. de Champignelles the eUcr, had died in May^ 
34, that is, about three years beforo her husband's death. Aooarding to 
account, his death was hastened by grief at the unkind cond^ of his 
who turned him out of the hotel which he ooeupied, by sobstituling 
own name for his other's in a renewal of the lease. The ftther's death 
e occasion for the sefetliinent of the motber*a daimsi which entitled 
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her to a life interest in all her husband^s property, on the oondition of 
paying to her son an income of 4,000 franca a year, and to her daughter 
the sum of 40,000 francs, the half of her dowry, which had never been paid. 

But a son who had cheated his father was not likely to respect the 
rights either of his mother or his sister. At the settlement he contrived 
to terrify the former into accepting an allowance from him of about eleven 
thousand francs a year, he taking possession of all tlie estates Madame 
de Douhault, in easy circumstances, and without children, made no great 
resistance to this lion-like partition of the spoil. He tims got into his 
own hands the whole of the paternal inheritance, to the half of which hie 
sister had an equal right, besides her claim of forty thousand francs now, 
and as much more at her mother s death. 

As might ha\e been expected, the gieedy baig.iln once made, and the 
source of tlie fundb within his grasp, the bad son paid his mother’s income 
badly. More than once Madame de Champigm lies found herself in need, 
more than once slie was compdhd to raise money by getting her former 
valet-dc-chambre to pledge or s< 11 hei jewellery. was obliged to duiy 
herself luxuries, and to underkt rooms in her residence. In her corre- 
spondence witli her daughter slie bitterly compLiincd of her melancholy 
isolation in Paris, while her proper place was to remain as mistress at the 
Gh&teau de Champigncllcs, where any other son would have afFuctionately 
installed her. For a time hoped for better things, but by degrees 
the truth broke qn her mind that with ingratitude in a selhsh child 
there is no hope. With this sad conviction forced upon her, she entreated 
her daughter to join her in instituting legal steps to recover their rights, 
which she repented of having yielded so easily. 

Before coming to a decision which must be tjie commencement of a 
family struggle, Madame de Douhault wrote to her brother, uiging him, 
in friendly terms, to put an end to the cause of complaint. His reply was 
redoubled har.slincss. lie even odered tlie patrimonial estates for sale, the 
report of which iucreasc^d the mother’s alarm, and determined the daughter 
to take a decided step. 

Such was the state of ailairs, when Madame de Douhault informed 
her mother that she w'ould arrive in Paris by the beginning of 1788 to 
consult about the measures most expedient to adopt. The son was thus 
threatened citlier with having to restore to his mother the life-enjoyment 
of the property, or with having to share it with bis sister. In either case 
his sister w^s an inconvciience. Her interference was inopportonci her 
claims unpleasant. The most fortunate thing for him would be to 
rid of both. Nevertheless he also expressed his desire that the meeting 
and consultation should take place. Instead of seeming to fear their 
results, be oven urged their realization. 

Another circumstance ought to be mentioned, which may explain the 
motives of other actors in this domestic drama. At her husban^e 
Madame de Douhault hod caused to be drawn up, in the presence of ^ 
heirs of the deceased, an inventory of the inheritance wh^ A# Bed ^ 





right to ei^joy ibr h«r life. Her dsiiartiiiui BQbrteatiated, she became a 
fixture upon the efltato--<4Ui aite^nt, whoee longeTi^ would be burden- 
some, and whose deceaas wMld be a gain to tilie next expectants. It was 
at the close of the December following that she left Chazekt on a visit to 
her mother, to consult with her respecting their family concerns. 

If we may believe the Woman without a Name who will shortly 
appear upon the scene, Madame dc Douhault, when about to start for 
Paris, felt a secret presentiment of evil, an inexplicable repugnance to 
take the journey. Her nearest friends and relations approved of the 
undertaking ; still, in her farewell visits to her neighbours, she could not 
conceal her involuntary fears, for which she could show no definite motive. 
Her cousin, a magistrate, reassured her, attributing her vague inquietude 
to a temporary derangement of health ; in spite of which, she could not 
help deferring her departure till the last minute possible. 

At length, with great regret, she started. In travelling to Paris her 
h.i1)it was to sleep at Orleans, at the house of M. du Lude, her great- 
nepli(‘W on her husband's sirfe, and consequently one of the paUies who 
would come in for a share of her husband's property, after her decease. 
That gentleman happened then to be at Argenton, on the way to Orleans, 
and slie wrote to invite him to accompany her thither. He declined to do 
so, on some frivolous pretext ; and cunously enough, she was informed at 
Argenton that be bad started for Orleans immediately after receiving W 
invitation. At Argenton she sent back her own coachman, and went on 
with post-horses. On reaching Orleans, she drove at once to M. du Luke's 
house, as usual. This time, alleging sundry reasons, he excused himself 
from entertaining her, indicating, instead of his own, the house of one 
M. de la Bond^, where he said a chamber was prepared for her, and also 
advising her to send her servant elsewhere, to give the less trouble to the 
De la Roncieres. 

Not a little astonished at this reception, she went where she was told, 
and found a chamber on the ground-door, looking into the court-yard. 
Here, say her brother and his partisans, she fell ill, and died on the 
18th of January, 1768. Her funeral took place on the 21st; the French 
l>ury their dead sooner than we do. So far there is nothing very extra- 
ordinary in tile lady’s biography. Other women have had afflicted 
husbands, have conducted themselves worthily under the affliction, and 
have died while travelling. Our wonder is now to begin. 

On the 17th of October, 1791, a veiled personage, dressed in black, 
presented herself at the gate of the ChAteau de Cbampignellea. On her 
Remanding admission, the porter replied, “ Madame, my master, M. de 
Champigneiics, has forbidden me to allow any one to mtor without a 
'written order from himself.** 

« T ** 7^ know me, 8aint-Loup T’* she asked, raioliig her veB^ 

A am the Marqtdse de Donhault, your master's sister.** 

“The marquise died tome time sga You had hMst 
“«^me;lhayomjordeit.** 



Wb» Mjf Tetamd to i!be toym of CSuuopigiieUe^ lAm Ae luid mAtM 
in 4k c«rno(d aod had passed the ziighi at the prindjpal iniL 

The nest moxBuig, at the ten o’clock mass, 4ie entered the churchy 
ishioh tm crowded with townspeople and the dependants of the cbfttean. 
Sbe raised her veil, knelt before a tomb inscribed with the name of Bt^grea 
de ChampignelleS) and prayed, shedding many tears. The persons present, 
in astonishment^ watched her with the greatest attention. Several of 
them exclaimed aloud, What a striking likeueaa to the late Madame la 
Marquise de Douhault ! ” 

But in that very church, and not veiy long since, a funeral service 
had been celebrated for the repose of the marquise's soul. Nevertheless, 
the stranger's figure, her wa]&, her features — everything — so perfectly 
recalled the deceased to mind, that during the mass more than one of the 
congregation could not help muttering, “ She may be dead ; but one would 
say that this is our marquise all the same." 

'When mass w*as over, knots of people waited at the door, to face 
the lady walk out of church. She was accompanied by a femme-dc- 
chambre. One of the spectators, bolder than the rest, accosted the servant, 
and inquired her mistress's name. You ought to know her better than 
I do,” was the answer given. 

At this, several persons who had had more frequent intercourse than 
the others with Mdlle. de Chainpignellcs, approached the lady. " Yes, mv 
friends,” she said, am indeed the Marquise de Douhault; my childiiood 


was passed in this domain, where 1 am now refused admittance.” 

Her voice, too, was the voice of Mademoiselle de Chompignellcs. She 
diasipated all further doubt by addressing each individual by name and 
reminding them of circumstances which oould only be hmwn to the 
daughter of their former lord. Hesitation waa no longer posiable. The 
wliole town was convinced of the marquise's actual return in the fiesh. 
The bells rang to ctlebraie the event. Dunng the course of several 
days, the marquise was visited by many persons belonging to the 
neighbourhood. All who had known the Marquise de Douhault reepg- 
nmed her in the person who now claimed the name. The National Guard 
ilHed reoove^ lady; the municipal offioersi the head of die police, 
wished to give every possible authenticity to her almost gmieral recpgnitioii 
by the inhabitants. Tfa^ therefore published, to the aound of the drum, 
a request that every one who did reooguiae her dhooU make declaration 
to that effect before the municipali^. 

On the 28rd of October the inquiry waa open^. Nlnetynux hiBs- 
bitaata ef the town and its envitona testified to the lady*# exi«tim(» ^ 
her identity With the person who appeared in their pveience. This resu t 
waa oflEidally recorded. Immwlirtdj aft«rwwd% «b« mt«m«uA 
de CfaamidgneUM, her broUier» before the Bofem de ConcUfo**^ ** 
deteiniog her goo^ under aa illegal tide. Thie mmwm herieg hw ^ 
e&et, ifoe traeaferred the anit to the Ttibmal ti thf dittrla of * 
Baigeaiiyiacrdertohereiaafatcd ia aU her 
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to recover five hundred thousand francs^ as damages. A memoir which 
she published in support of her claims explains how, supposed to be dead 
and buried at Orleans, she was still alive. 

On the 15th of January, 1788 — dates are of importance in this 
tangled tale — it appears that she prepared to leave Orleans for Paris. That 
day, Madame dc la Ronci^re invite<l her to take a farewell drive along the 
quays of the Loire. T'wo other ladies were of the party. Oiiring the 
drive, M.idanio dc la Ronciere offered Madame de Douhault a pinch of 
Biuiff; immediately after taking which she was seized with so violent a 
luadaclu* that she begged to be driven Iwck to the house at once. They 
gave Ijer a footbatli, and she then fell into a profound slumber. Was the 
pnuff poisoned, and the lady a tool of M. de Champignelles? 

AAerwards? A wdde blank here occuis in M.ulame dc Doiihault’s 
rocollutioDS. All she knew was that she awoke in the Salpt'tri6rc, at 
— a hospital for female lunatics and a prisem for female criminals ! 

J')y an effoit of memory, she able vaguely to call to mind that, 
after tlie slumlicr r.t Oilcans, which lasted for more than a day, she had a 
liRid iiiUr\al, duiing ^^hich Madamo do la Roncieie urged her to set off 
for Paris tliat very evening. She was not allowed to see her femme-de- 
cli.mibre. She ha<l a ctuifu**!^ remeinbiance of taking a basin of broth 
fiorn that lady’s hands; of g<ing to Paris, where tlio image of her brother 
p.j^Md laff.TP her s; of police -.ig» iits airtsting her and carrt’ing her 
oft* in a cIos< 1 cniriage. 

At tlio Salpetriero she gradually regained the s id posses'^ion of her 
f.ailtio^. Her reason returned, clear and bright, causing her to feel her 
situation tlio more acutely. She expressed her aslonishmcnt, protested, 
told them who she was. They rcplitd that she was mistaken ; that her 
name was Anno Buin tte. After sevinteui months (ff horrible seclusion, 
diuinir wh'ch time all her letlers woic intercepted, she succeedtjd in 
ac iiKiinting a powerful fiiend, Madame de Polignac, with tlic infamous 
scfiiubtiatioii juactised on her; adding that the Minister who had grouted 
sudi an arbitrary order must have bcim deceived into yielding it. [Those 
"''cie Mill the da^'s ot lettres-de-cachet.] Madame de Polignac got the 
ordir revoked; and on the 13tli of July, 1789, a Chevalier de Saiut* 
came to the piison and announced to Madame de Douhault that she 
'''as fire. He acconij>anb*tl her to the bottom of the Jardin des Plantes, 
kft lur there to shift for herself. The captive of tJic Salpctriire 
kuml herself alone in Paris, ignorant of passing events, on the eve of a 
ftrnhle revolution, when the people wire preluding to the capture of the 
^ ''^lillc by burning the Borri^rcs, 

Meanwhile, at Orleans, Madame de Douhault was said lo have died of 
^ I iseasc which the doctors qualified as ** lelliargic.” So^ils were put on 
effects und papers, and on her furniture at Chazclet. Her funeral 
^ proceeded with, and a certificate of burial draw*n up. On the 25th of 
obtained from Madame de Champignelles, the mother, who 
ewailing the loss of a beloved daughter, an authorization to removo 
VOL. VII.--KO. 41. 29. 
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the eeals. M. de Champignelles proceeded, wUh Modems dk Douhaulfa 
other heirs, to divide the inheritance left by his sister. 

She herself had not the slightest suspicion that her brother had been 
the cause of her detention. She was not aware that she was legally 
dead, and her first thought was to fly to him. He would not recognize 
her, refused any explanation, and had her turned out of the house as a 
mad woman, as an adventurers. Comprehending nothing about such a 
reception, she betook herself to an uncle, a commandant. He received 
her coldly. Like de Champignelles, he did not know her ; and, never- 
theless, he asked licr to dinner. With tears in her eyes she refused, 
exclaiming, “I shall find a refuge with my mother !” ** Your mother!” 

replied the commandant. “ Your mother is dead.’* 

In her desolation, she hastened to Madame de Polignac, then at 
Versailles. Tliorc she ANa-i recognized by numcious persons of the high(«t 
distinction, amongst others by the unfortunatt' Princ'^ase dc Lamhalle 
The whole Court ^\ere unanimous in believing that the prisoner resciiul 
from the SalpLliiere was no other than. Adelaide de Ch impignelles. 

Madame do Douhault did not wish to be in too gn»at a hurry to raise a 
judicial scandal involving the iumour (»f two families. All her fihnds 
and protectors advised her to confide in the goodness and justice of tli(‘ 
King. But very soon the King himself w.is powcrieiw, the Court dis- 
persed. In Februar}, 1790, she resohed to bring a civil action. 
Through the treachery of tlio-e mIjoui she trusted ns her advocate®, she 
was sent for a nuintli to the jui.^on ef La Forc«*. There, she claimed tlio 
assistance of Bailly, who %\aH then Mayor of Paii.s. Bailly knew her, and 
wished to aid hei ; but ho huind that he had to reckon with people *Vom 
whose violence he was unable eventually to Kscue his own head. On 
leaving La Force, hhv learned by accident that' the commandant had 
d<*c*ived her, and that her m(>ther was still alive, although broken down 
?)y age aiul sorrow. One tomdiingand final interview only was allotu'd to 
them for the inteudian'jc of tbi ir nmtua] confidoncps. M. dc ChampigncIIc*i 
was informed of the meeting. He closed liis inotlnT’s doors against his 
A few days aftcrwaids, Mdme. de ( 'hum pign (dies nally died, and Mdiiic. dc 
Douhnult fell S'*riously ill Su di are the facts on which that lady groundcl 
lior protest against the Jtegist* r of Death drawn up at Orleans. 

M. de CbaiTip'gie lies at first attempted a summary reply to the®o 
nceusations. In a comjd.iinf addns-sed to M. Delessart, (he Minister of 
tlie Interior, he tnab'd the [ utdic inquiry and recognition at Chain pigm Ik'* 
as a guilty act,— as ar i 4 U‘mpt to obtain fiirciblc possession of the chutein- 
The claimant, lie s.ii(l, had npjM-ared at the gate of that residence accoin 
panied by three hundre^d armed men, in order to compel the steward to 
yield it He insisted that tlie tnunici]iality was bound to protect u** 
jiffqtt^rty against all aggression of the kind. - 

Tliese tactics not Hucc(*cding, he was obliged to follow other forms o 
law. In February, 1792, he was permitted to have an interrogatory 
to the jdaintiff, wliich ccrn^iKted of one hundred and fourteen qucstiops, 
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thereby putting the lady into the position of the accused party or the 
prisoner. Now in France, the presiding judge, so far from being, as in 
England, the counsel for the prisoner, is his most severe cross-examiner. 
From the very first, Madame de Douhault->ibr so we are obliged to call 
— could not help perceiving that a change of oircumstances had taken 
place, that the court was against her, and tliat the interrogating judge 
liclicved that he had sufficient grounds for taxing her with folsobood. 
1I(* could and would see in her no other than a certain Anno Buirette, 
wlio, it appeared, was imprisoned in tlie Salp6tri6re on the 8rd of 
January, 1786. 

To the majority of these questions Madame dc Douhault replied quite 
Ritisfiictorily. They minutely tested her recollection of names, faces, 

Cl )!)t nines, and facts wliicli could prove her identity. On mo's! of them 
she u IS imperturbable; no one, it seemed, but the real marquise could 
giv(^ .so complete an account of her past life as she did. But when they 
tallvod to her about her entrance into the SalpC*tri6re, she beeame confused, 
and unforlunntcly adopted [88rh Answer] llic very date, January 3, 1786, 
which was signaliz(*d as that of the incarceration of Anne Buirette, who, 
according to M. de C’hainpignclles' sydtom of defence, was in fact the real 
phiiuitr. From that iiioincnt the judges con^ideml themselves absolved 
iioin Inrthor investigation ; this answer decided everything. The plain- 
tiff, imprisoned in La Haljjf'triere from 1780 to 1789, could not bo 
Madame <1(* Douhanlt, whom authentic documents proved to be li\ing 
at Cha/clot in 1786 and 1787 The judges did not take any note that 
the Anno Buirette in question was twenty-eight years of age at the time 
of her entrance into tlie Salia'ti lero, whilst at that date liladamc de 
Douhault wuis foity-five, and now W'as evidently past fifty. They did 
not consider that a single incorrect answ'or out of one hundred and 
ft 111 fieri >‘ught not to ciincol all the rest. After that answer, every one 
of M. dc Cliampigiinies' assertions was unhesitatinuly accepttHl. The 
1 aiiitili'h ciuuibcl was gained over by the defendant to acts of treachery, 
la ltd s iMdly WTitten and sjielt, puiqKuting to be from her, were pro- 
duced in couit, wdiich she oasirted to be forgeries. The Coinmissairo 
du ]{<)i iM liJs Bpeech denounced her as a vulgar inq^stor. 

^lad.nne de Douhault had blue eyes, Itnquid slightly in her walk, had 
on lur light breast the scar of the sword-cut, and on her loft hand a 
^'<ll-linown scar from the bite of a little dog, on her right arm the scars 
of a surgical cautery. Tlie plaintiff bore the very same marks ; but all 
niateiial proofs were in vain. The unfortunate answer to the 88th QueaUoa 
I'nt an end to everjdhing. In May, 1792, the tribunal of Saiot-Faigenu 
inoiiounc(»d tliat the plaintiff had been “imprisoned for swindling in the 
^^djiaiicre from the 3rd of January, 1786, until the J6fh of October, 
under the name of Anno Buirette;’* that slie could not therefore 
Madame do Douhault ; that dio had no right demand 
Iho Siour de Champignellos aliould answer her interrogatories, since, 
^ateviT might be the facts elicited by his answers, “they eould be 

29 —* 
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of no consequence to a strangor/’ It was resolving tbo question at issue 
by tlie question itself. 

We cannot follow all the subsequent legiil struggles. A Councillor of 
State declared that the Saint-Fargeau judgment contained three dis- 
gusting falsehoods.’’ Twenty-one witnesses deposed that they had been 
threatened and tampered with by the defendant. All was to no purpose ; 
at every step uprose the unlucky answer to the 38th Question. 

In this singular case, truth and equity were sacrificed to forms of law. 
In July, 1608, there appeared an admirable Considiation on the Douhault 
Judgments^ by M. Romaiu Deseze, the courageous defender of Louis XVl., 
in which he says that there exists neither in the forms of French legis- 
lation nor in the power of any court of law, any resourco by which tho 
plaintiff could appeal against the sentencta which formally refuw*d litr 
the name she claimed, and which prohibited lier from as'^uming it. Tho««p 
sentences were beyond the reach of any kind of legal attack. The case 
had passed through the entire series <»f courts; all had succcssb dy 
rejected the claim. Consi quently, it was formally decided by eveiy 
tribunal which had the light to interfere* that the plaintiff W'as not the 
Widow de Douhault, anrl that she could not take tliat quality and tide 
without committing a criminal usuq .atioii. 

Nevertheless, when they gave their deei^ion that the plaintiff wns in ^ 
the Widow de Douhault, none of the tiibui/ils which njtcUd her dnm 
were able to say vdto slie was* to wliat class nf society .she beloiuid, 
the place of her birth, where she liad Ii\« «], whetle r *‘hc were willow, wile, 
or maid, what she had d( ne during the fill} that pretultd h(r 

cl.iim, or what had been ler h(»clal cuiibtion dining that pedod. line, 
tie n, was a woman without a name, without a station, without a tiiu, 
without an origin ; she helongid to mdK dy ; she could claim no ulatiuii; 
she ha I no positim whatever in the woiil ; she could not appear bifore .i 
tribunal under any denomination; sbe could not perform any act oi ci\il 
life ; she was nothing, nobody, a nonentity. 

Madame de D»)uhault, or whenever she was, had enjoyed for some 
years the inttrest of an ** invcriplion ” in the “ Grand Livre ’* of Franco- 
pay, of a sum inve«‘Ud in GfveinxiK’nt fucurities. The proprietor of the 
“inscription” — the person who luid the reversion of the principal — 
wanU'd to sell that reversion, as he had a perfect right to do ; to effect 
which it wa.s necessary that the life-tenant should sign the transfer, wLicii 
was im{M> 83 iblc. JIow could she sign with a name which legal judgments 
had forbidden her to take? And, as those judgments liad not assigned to 
lu r any other name, the transfer could not be effected. The Government 
security — a form of projierty naturally transmissible and circulable— ' 
was obliged to remain unsold. 

What means could be cmjdoycd to remedy this anomalous position, 
which is unexampled in the annals of justice? The French lawyers 
puzzled their brains, and came to the conclusion that they were at a dca 
lock, at a fitand-atill, at the end of a blind alley. That ill-omened datc,tbo 
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of January, 178C, remained like a stone faslcned to a drowning man. 
The defendant would not* allow it to drop. There was no remedy, 
according to due course of Jaw. ** In all contests,” said one legal 
Inniinnry, “ there is a term where the magistrate’s inquiries must stop.” 

“ Wc can only,” said another, “ treat human affairs humanly. In questions 
of fact, we arc obliged to judge, not according to the eternal truth of 
tilings hut according to their shadows, tlieir figures, their appearances. 

If wc have erred in the Douhault affair, we have erred according to rulcj 
and ovr error consequently does not exist in the eyes of the law'' A third 
.‘iiithority clenched the nail with — ** One of the commonest maxima in 
Jaw is, that a thing once judged ought to pass for the truth, and that a 
sentence hfis powiT of making white black, and black white.” 

..Vnd then they adduced the very natural and very innocently simple 
{11 Aliment, ‘‘ Who can believe that any one holding so distingubhed a 
I.("^itioii as M. de Champiguelles, d:c., would ev(tr dare, &c., by such 
((lions m(*ans, to stifle the voice of nature, d:c., and degrade and rob 

I. is uiifortunale «istfr, whose only crime was the wealth she possessed and 
vas entitled to? ” 

Ilir frididrt urged that, if she were not the Widow de Douhault, she 
must lueo.-Hjaiily be somebody else. How was it that, in the course of so 
^tardiiii^ an inquiry, lur real namo was not di'^covered ? A life of more 
Hum fif'} could IK t be passod without leading a tran\ It is the 
only tiial lu which an iinjK^stor has been coiuleinned for nssuining a false 

II , mu* ^\llh(‘Ut the dise<«\ery of his real name and oiigin. But hero, the 

( nly Mfi ground to act upon, namely, the impostor’s individuality, 

iiltog(‘tli(r wanting. 

L< j.il consultations could get no further than to ascertain that. 
nltlK>nLdi every point in the case* indicated the jH>ssibilily of the reversal of 
tlic mitdice, the nuaus of proc<cding to that revci-sil were not to be 
1' imd ill existing legislation. 8o late as 1809, ten eminent Paris juris- 
twisuliv^ assembled in tlie coiivictum of tlie plaintifTs good faith, were 
iiiuihh'tr untie the (uudinn knot. Their belief in her claim was supported 
hy an (h vciith lawyer, who had known her well before her troubles, and 
>'1 k) ('onvinced ((flier identity by her voice, her figure, her featimcs, 
aiul lur ( ’TiverKnliou. 

Nor was the difliculty summarily removinl, os it miglit have been, by 
dll' intcrfcrt'uco of the ilead of the State. The lady wdio claimed to bo 
M,k 1 imr do Douhault remained, to the end of her days, a woman without 
^ tiiiinp. A drama played on the Boulevard, La Fatme Marquise, pub- 
la.ied licr with itn{) 08 turc ; and when the authorities interfen^ to 
h'lt a j^top to the scandal, the piece prohibited in Paris was acted for a 
considerable time afterwards at Orleans, tlirough the influence of the 
bmnq.hai^t family. And tvheu Madame de Douhault gave up the ghost, 
no one dare inscribe any name upon her tombstone. 
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The thief has now been so long under obsorration os a study, so much 
HS een written of liis lifo, manners, and conversfition, tliat plain mori 
are satisfied at last with their knowledge of the subject. SV, far an tl e 
general public is concerned, however, this knowledge censes nt the priv n 
door. Ihe art of thieving, the trick, of the trade, have been made funiil,..r 
enough, and our own re.iders know how interesting as well as instrii.- 
ive they arc; but the thief once laid in g.iol, it seems t, be assumed tli,,t 
there is an end of hi, ingenuities, that he can im longer bo inisohuve-H 
or entertaining. This is altogeih.-r a niisuik.' ; a mist ike which repoiN 
cave undispelleJ and officials are slow to e.xpmind, hot which we take 
the liberty to correct— chielly on the information of coiuicts themseh.- 

.1. ^ rennarkable thing about prison life nt present ,s. 

that It has no terrors for the regular practitioners of crime. They luie 
found It out; ami they know that, like other dispensations of fortune, it 
capable of much amelioration to a constant, patient, ingenious nature. 
Wow the quahtus whioh make a successful pickpocket or househr.aker 
are exact y t lose hetif fitud to sotten the rigours of confinement; while, 
as or e rest, f lere is plenty of leisure in gaol for the exercise c i such 
<lcvi^ aa may serve to make a conx ict comfortable. To bt'gin wuh, the 
rtgu ar and is familiar, either by c.\perienee or, the information of bis 
comrades, with the « ins and outs " of every prison in the kingdom. Ho 
knows governors and gaolers-in-ohief by nicknames ; and has ho often 
iscussed the {>articular hardships and amenities of their several establish 
menta, that he can enter none without a considerable degree of uschil 
preparation. Just as commercial travellers debate the merits of hotels, so 
do gad-birds ditiouBs the comparative advantagi's of lodging in this or 


Not that there seems to be much use in carrying information into a 
gaol, any more than into an hotel, without money. If, indeed, I am 
embarked in a amali line df business, with a prospect of only brief jieriods 
of coniinement, commaod of cash is not of much importance ; but if I 
work at^ my “ nefiuioas trade " tinder a cantiDgCDey of long sentences, 
Aea it is; for thieves whose experience cannot be doubted do say that 
the discipline <rf many prisom may be eased by mon^, and the rigowoa 
^ler be modi mollified. So mnoh is this the enae, that the convict’s 
first oonsidetntion as ho rides from the Old Bailey in the Wadt tan is, how 
to get money; if, indeed, be or his friends have not atranged all that 
hefore. If potidble, he will carry money into gaol with him, concealed in 
ways so painstaking and desperate eometimee aa to leave ns in no doubt 
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about its viilue to him. To honest and simple-minded folk outside it 
may seem that money is as useless in a prison cell as in the grave : the 
thaf guided by a different opinion. Of course* he is searched upon 
delivery at the gaol door, but -what if ho lias sivalloived a pound or two, 
lor instance ? That is by no means an untried expedient; and when a 
waider finds a new coim‘r fallen suddenly ill, and unwilling to have tlie 
assistance of a doctor, ho is at no loss to divine the cause. lie has 
ujtiKSstd sucli fits of indisposition before, and knous that if he make.s no 

about it, his silence may be handsomely rcwaided when tho attack 
IS o\er. 

'Jlie uarders, and the instructor^ too, pci haps, make the weakness of 
domestic discipline in gaols. 'I he warder has (‘pportunil’es of private 
inteiiourse with his prisoners every day, and I do not know of any system 
of lll^peclion by which this iutercuarse is restriitid uithm safe limits. 

'I he Lonsequence is, that if a warder chooses to ineroa*se his income hy 
a little hril>ery, he has small difficulty in working out his desire'; the biibo 
isalwvUh ready to his liaml, and u it h a moderate degree of caution he 
can cam and Utke it undetectid. No doulit there are many wardeis who 
do not choose to bo bribed, and as a body, they are a steady, faithiul stt of 
nun ; but I question whether tlu're is a craol in the country which could 
not iurnish an exception to the rule, and mote th in one. 

'Ihese excejitions are knowrn to the rogues? willi whom they deal as 
‘‘ liglit-sciewa.’’ Tlu'y receive money from tin* piis(mer'H fiends, and 
(vpend it for him (of course, W'ith C(rt lin ahatcinents) in the punluiRe 
ot meat, drink, and tobacc('. Tiny a^o traffic vtiy piolitably in “ cuks- 
stills.” A cross-stiff, the reader should be told, is a letter written sfcietly 
by or for a prisoner, and amugglcHl out of the gatvl jwecincts by a “ right- 
screw; ” and it in easy to sco how Ictteis like thcM*, sent by prisoners to 
their fri( nds before trial, may ser^e guilt and cmbnrinss juslicc. ^ Soine- 
t^Ille^,” a thief informs me, “ wc tell our pals how they are to go on to 
get us off— whether or not they arc to work hack, which moans, toiostoio 
the stolen things, or try for a compromise. Many ohl hands have escaped 
this way ; or if working back is not to be done, the thief is often able, 
in cases where the goods remain concealed, to make arrangements to get 
them secured and dispored of as he thinks best. 

“Wc h live to pjiy dearly, though, for the right-screw's services. To 
get a cross-stiff out costs us from half-a-crown to five shillings, according 
to the sort of letter it is, and how we can affbnl to pay for it. If you 
'vrito to your friends for a little money, and the right-screw undertakes 
to bring it in, t/iot has to he puid for smartly. Out of five pounds, say; 
the warder takes twenty-five sliillings ; though the regular deduction is 
one-third of the whole amount. But that is not enough : whaterer little 
comforts the right-screw buys ibr you oUt of the rest of the money he 
puts toll on. Tobacco whicli he buys at threepence an otitiee he charges 
^ a shilling to balf-a-crown for; and half a pint of rum generally 
comes to three fdiillings by the time we get it It is the same with any 
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extra food we may have brought in ; and the prices are pretty much 
alike in penal servitude, on the public works, and in prisons generally. 
Of course the warders have to take care of themselves while they play 
this game. Not that wt are likely to tell on them. Though very grasping, 
they are very convenient, and a right*Bcrew and an old stager in my 
line soon come to understand each other, and get on snug and comfortable. 
But what follows ? Others have to suiTer. You see, a w^arder’s nothing 
if he isn't ‘ active.’ Some governors like noisy warders, and all of them 
have to be kept square by a show of zeal. But if the right-screw never 
reports t/s, if ho regularly gives his paying friends a character for W’ork 
and good conduct, he must complain of somebody, and the flats naturally 
have to pay the piper. They are the ones that get reported ; right or 
wrong, tliey arc always in trouble, getting the hardest work, and a barl 
character into the bargiiin. The warder squares the account that way. 
To be sure, the worst thieves are really the best behaved in prison gene- 
rally. It does not pay to be knocked about, and the way to get tho most 
comfort is to take things quietly.” 

Intrigues and quarrels arc always life amongst warders, instructors, 
and prisoners. Serving one another out,” and “ paying each other ofl’,” 
apjK'ar to be very mucli the business and recreation of these various 
bodies. The thieves, impatient of an officer more than commonly o!>- 
noxious, w'iil conspire together, plant something on him,” and sometimes 
succeed in getting him dismissed. No snare* is too dangerous, lies are 
never thought too black or too numerous, to ruin such an ofTender, or at 
any rate to confound and humiliate him. A certain instructor had 
conceived a great cemtempt for the thief’s craft. lie wondered, and » 'ver 
cca.sfd e.xpre^sing his wonder, that any one couM be dull enough to liave 
his pocktt picked with his eyes open. But lie in*e»ently found that /a? 
Lad been robbed, and carried liis conipl.iint to a clever old thief in whose 
cell he worked. 

*‘I’m in a jirctty uk ss I Got robbed of two sovereigns last night, and 
can’t imagine how ! I was to have bought two pigs this week, and if I 
don’t take them home iny wife will find me out, and ihm I shall have it!’’ 

“You robbed! don’t tell me, — you are too knowing. The fiict i«, 
you have been in l«id roiiipany. No wonder you don’t like to go home 
without the pigs ! ” 

Nothing of tlic kind. I did go into a public-house for a glass of ale 
certainly, and there were two or throe men and women standing there ; 
but 1 declare I never sat down, and came away as soon as I liad drunk 
my beer. My wdfe is so jealous, that is the worst of it I I shall never 
have any more peace.” 

You talk uncommonly like a guilty man, I must say. However, it 
ain’t fiir me to go lecturing <»f any party in your situation— more the 
c»t}uT way ; and in fact I’ll lend you some money to get out ol the 

“ \ ou ! ” 
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<< Well, don’t holler I You’ve heard of a man’s having money in gaol 
before now, I suppose. Here’s a couple of sovs., and mind you go straight 
home. But perhaps I had better lend you a purse to take care of ’em in.” 

Whereupon the thief delivered to the instructor his own money and 
his own purse, together with a strongly worded recommendation not to 
boast of his cleverness so much in future. The overjoyed and slightly 
liuniiliatcd instructor said he wouldn’t ; and at the same time pledged 
himself that his obliging pupil should have a banquet of eggs, rum, and 
j)mlding at the first opportunity. Soon after the prisoner’s discharge, a 
note for the governor was found in his oell, to this effect : — 

ll\ Dfab Sib, 

Tam*, niy ventilator ont, and yon will find some egg-plicllb and nn empty bottle. 

I Mni tlioiigh, that I was too thii'sty to leave y«>u any rum as a return for all 
^our Uuduesa. 

Yonrs truly, 

The Bird wriA.T*s Flow^i. 

Seal ccly lew welcome to the thief in gaol than rum and tobacco is a 
little gossip ; tliis the right-screw also indulges him with, and assists the 
ciKulation of nie.ssagos amongst other gentlemen, his friends in confine- 
ii.LJit. But thieves have many ingenious methods of communication with 
each other, indipmdent of thoir wardei's aid. So ingenious are these 
iiKtliuds, inde<d, that the silent system lias become a farce, almost, to 
those >\ho are in the seertt. When (to use their own slang) convicts are 
*‘(1( 11 )'^ their s(‘parates,” tliey take exercise together in the prison-yards; 
niid thiS privilege afiords sufficient opfiortunity for conversation, thoiigli 
tluy are ll.rbiddui to utter a syllable. Tliey talk in dumb show; and 
mail) d( fy the vigil. iiieo of all the warders in Europe to prevent them. 
With llieir mouth** half <*peii, they can speak to a companion hard by 
A\itln ut deteclion, foi the lips and the lower jaw arc never moved. If the 
fails to caleh the hov, hollow sound addressed to him, he puts a 
fiiicor into his ear and shakes it ns if it were itching. The dumb alphabec 
imd crosturo-langunge of tlie gaol is very complete. When one prisoner 
^M.slles to inform another that somehody is dead, ho sjitdls the name 
en his fiigiTS, then rests liis head iij>oii his hands and stamps on the 
ground : so-and-so is dead and biiricHl. Or if ft mutual friend has been 
tians])ortcd, the informant rubs his leg, spelling out the unfortunates 
name, as before. Imprisonment for so many years is expressed by 
I»lncing a corresponding number of fingers on the car — Bill Sykes has 
got three ’ear 1— for months, a similar sign on the mouth docs duty, 
If 1 lia/c received a letter, and wish to convey information of that fact 
to Rome friend in the excrcise-yard, I cough to attract his observation, and 
tlicn scribble on my hand. I signify that I have received a newspaper by 
soerning to read from my palm. Have I been favoured with a visit, I put 
juy fmger to my eye. If I have become |x>s>scs8ed of tobacco 1 icveal the 
fact by rubbing my nose. I pretend to whip when I have been 
d, and explain that 1 havo been put on short allowance by placing 

29—5 
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my hands uptm my bereaved stomach. To indicate that I have sent a 
letter, I write on my hand, and feign to toss the writing to the air. My 
missis has been “ lagged,” and I challenge my friend’s sympathy by pre»?ing 
both palms upon my brea«it. If I wish to intimate that 1 have been 
reported, I touch my collar. Perhaps I havo to see the governor or the 
deputy-governor : in the one case I hold up my index finger and put it to 
my eye — in the other I apply the second finger in like manner : an im- 
pending interview with the magistrates is signified by touching the ])erik 
of my cap. 

These signs were revealed to mo by a thief, who appeared to have no 
hesitation in making them known. 1 sent them to a warder to be teMt< d ; 
and in less than a fortnight he saw most of them in oj)eration in ilio 
exercise-yard. Give every man a s^^’parate yard to oxercise in, and th- n 
you would not stop their intercourse. (‘onvers;itif n ir earned on in tl •» 
chapels, Tlierc it is that, by a peculiar ennehing, or sneezing, nrniTL" I 
beforehand, a thief I»arns ^\hethl*^ his wife or liis crony has been t.iktn 
Then the singing is a mo^^t convenient cover f>r conversation; and ll 
longer the hymn, of course the more agreeable it is to the singers “ Wh it 
are you in for ? ” “ How much have you got to serve ? ” and so on, )s 

substituted for the devotional language of the hymn: and, sung w.dia 
solemn unmoved visage, passes undiMtimruished. Resolve that there I'l 
be no sinking and no responses in chapel; c( nfine your j‘rlsfai(*rs eich 
strictly to his cell, and still you wi'l tbul some ine,»ns (*f soeial coiiv*r o 
unchecked. Sometunes they talk throu'^h the cel! ventilators, for instant**; 
and here it is, by the way. that tin y Fiuoke tlieir j»ij>es. TIu m is a 
strong riirr* nr of air tbroii.di the \ertihitor-»; and by judiciemsiy plachic 
his nose in the draught, tfie sm(»ker (<ntiiveH to get rid of the Uli-tale 
odour which otherwise would witness to hia stolen joys. 

But there is one s^^tein of pris<'Ti <»onverse which distances all 
for ingenuity : it lii known as the ttlegraph. Piistmeni arc often hcaid 
tapping more or less gently in their cells. It Bounds like the objectless 
oocupAtion of idle bands, or an aceom{ianiineTit to somo wearily whistled 
tune, which no warder is iKiund to take cognizance of. In fact, it is the 
clicking of the telegraph, and this in bow it is w'orked. The staples npon 
which the bed-hooks bang ]>enetrate the walls that divide cells* and 
iron is so facile a conductor of soand that, for that matter, there might jud 
as well be no masonry bcfween the prlsonera at all. The riightest tap on 
a staple in one cell ia diati nelly heard in the other ; and it is only ncce^r}', 
therefore, to arrange a code of alphabetical rap-signals, and eonversation is 
easy enough, though not very fluent. Two* neighbouring prisoners have a 
mind to talk. One of them gives his staple a few smart raps to eng^tj*® 
other's attention, and then they begin. ” What are yon in fbr T is t e 
first question ; and the inquirer tape off*, in regtdar quick strokes, ere^ 
fetter in the alphabet till he eomes to the twenty-thW, to. ^ 

pauaee for a moment, and then begina again : one, two, three, four, nv^ 

•is,seTen, eight, which is A; and ao on tiU what*’ fenpelted out. a 
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fbw very rapitl atrokee signify that the word is complete ; and as poon as 
the other party to the conversation telegraphs that he has got the ^^old a’ I 
right (wliich is done by repeating those rajdd shokes on his side the wall), 
the next Avord is forthwith commenced. But sowkitimeB the operator gives 
a tap t<»o many in the middle of a'woid, which would confuse it altogether, 
of cour-so, if provision had not been made for so likely an accident. The 
remeJy simple. With the instrument he taps with, the operator ru^ s 
the staple, as if erasing the wrongful letter; his friend on the other side 
repeats the mb, in token that he undeistaiids the sienal, and tlio mistake 
is audibly corrected. 

It is obvious that this system of telegnpby inn 4 be teiy slow at 
fjist, but linu* is only worth kibing in gaol, and \\liin once the piisoncr 
has become familiar with the telegraph, he* works it with jMnni*.hing 
lapitlity, as 1 can myself t<*stify ; for I have I oth lieard and «een it in 
operation. It afijuars to be coinnionly kn )wn niiiongst professional 
thli^cs, and i onn ti nu s to occasional offcndei's : obviously an advantage 
to th(>se who are in the eecret, for the more widely it is knowm the 
more fnquent is the chance of conveisation. Not that it is absolutely 
necessary tor coniniunicatKiii betwmi tTio piisontis that they should 
in ntfii^libourinjr ctlb A flit Ivtween two sharps by no means 
spoils the hairnony t»t ho( ^al i nte recurs* , as inijrht lia\e been mppe’sed. 
Tlie* kneuNincr eeies may be ii\(‘ cell** apiit, \ Mill carry con\eisition. 
A^\aHhr e»nt* d ly infornud mo tint, to his ern «it astr nisbmont, be bad 
been told by a piisevur all tint had pn^el in seviril inter\it‘wa botwein 
liimstlt (the ^^atdel)alld anol]i<‘r enlprit wlie>''e* 0 ( b was fi\e wabsofT! 
'llie* ( nicer was sure that the me n had never senm err ok<>n to (iich other; 
aiul jet all that hnel plM^ed m the ones e'ell was known to the other. It 
uas ,i stiillinu case, but 1 disceworeel the explanation, and put it beyond 
d()ul)t 1 leejucbttKl the warder to place an ofliccr in an empty cell, and 
huiisell to go into aneilher, five dl^^lIlt ; they were then to rap on the 
wall and liHtni for a response. The e.xprriracnt wicceeded to admiration : 
every tap delivered upon the wall of one cell was distinctly heard in the 
other, h is idle to talk of the separate system afler this. 

Tliie <'cs have a native horror of work, and to escape the light tasks 
of prison labour will not only feign sickness bat produce it. To secure 
the enjoyment of notbing-to-do in hospital, with the snugger lodging 
and better food of that institution, a man will purposely expose himself 
to cold, and catch it severely. But if hospital comforts are to be obtained 
feigning, that method is preferrod of course. Blood-spittii^ is a very 
i‘ivounte device ; or a poignant pain in the chest. 8oap*piHi taken in 
Bufficient quantity are highly esteemed as productive of a large amounl of 
showy but safe sickness. On convict staUons — ^Bermuda, for example — a 
band is ooeamonally made up. The conspirscy is uinally set afoot 
th **^'*^* having taken thought, {nroposea to his oompantons 

ourV ^ ^ to-morrow, wy boys, ftf the good oi* 

'if ealth.” If no exiitwrdinaiy concurrence of circutnstanoeeforbidgth^ 
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plan I it is agreed upon ; and then comes a distribution of complaints. To 
one a touch of lumbago is assigned ; another appropriates a splitting 
headache, with dizziness and singing in the ears. A third proposes for 
himself acute pains in the chest ; but this is objected to by the rest of 
the party, on the ground that he has had that complaint too otlen already. 
Various suggestions are made, suitable to his constitution ; he takes his 
choice, and at length every man is fitted with a disease more or less to his 
liking. They then “ go sick ” to the doctor, who often sees through the 
plot of cour.se; but it docs not follow of course that he sends the impostois 
back to their tasks. Most medical men concerned with the criminal 
classes are obliged to make doubtful concessions now and then “ for tlie 
bake of peace.” 

Since the thief succeeds so well in making a joke of the elaborate solitaiy 
we can scarcely expect him to leave liLs ingenuity unexcrciMtl 
in other penal situations. On public works, in the coiuict ship, and at 
the foreign station, he is generally found cqiuil to all emergencies ; tljL* 
farther he advances in the school of punihlimcnt, the more corrupt, rliL* 
more daring, and the more crafty he becomes. Reformation at the piihlio 
W’orks of Chatham, and Portland, and Dartmoor, in out of the qucstidi. 
All sorts of criminals arc thnnvn togotlier in an indiscriminate )ku1, 
wdiere penitence is laughed out of countenance or ixu*si*cuted U> deith 
Evasion of discipline is easiar than ever; and the culpiit who was not 
sharp onoiigli to secure his own indulgence in the first stage of his punidi- 
ment, finds ready means of doing so after escaping separate confineiiK nt 
for the public works. We have all heard, and all thought, of the t^'rihle 
disturbance that broke out at Chatham a little while since. That aiutiny 
was known by the ciiniiiinl class at large to have been delerrnined upni 
long before it occurred. And what was the it*al cause of the outbreak I 
A large number of men, by no means stupid or ignorant of their sitiiation, 
criatr a not. lliey know' they are quite unlikely to g<*t any advtint.i.r'' 
out of it — that, fm the other hand, it will probably end, so far as tlay 
are concerned, in tlieir bring tie^l up to the tiiangles, and soundly 
and yet tliey create the ri(»t. It is obvious at once that llieic must ha^e 
been extraordinary pro\ oration for des|)<*rate a rebellion ; and tlu* 
thii*v(*s say that their madnens was occasional by the extortion of toirupt 
(♦fficers ! These fiieiid.s of the pot>r prisoner, who stretched a point of duty 
to bring in a little money; a little rum and tolMicco, to ameliorate the hard- 
bhips of his condition, would at last only consent to do so at such a ficurp 
as exasperated him to madness. Out of five ]>oundii aent by a prisoner s 
fri* nds, the obliging go-between would somotiuics appropriate four I 
c«»nviet8 would bear it no longer — so they aver — and in their desjH*ralio» 
got up the riot. 

But this is only the testimony of thieves and desperadoes, it may 1’® 
baid. The reply is piTtinent, but it is not at all conclusive. I can only 
1 know that thicv(*doni lorctolil the riot long before it happened; 
know the cause as I bavo stated it was then assigned for tlio event , ^ 
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that directly after the mutiny, a very aigniBcant printed paper was 
enclosed in convicts* letters, and circulated in prisons. The following is 
a copy of this paper 

^‘Notice and Caution to Fbiends of Prisoners. 

Some persons employed about the prison have obtained money from 
friends of prisoners, and Lave used it for tlieir own purposes, or have 
given a part of it to the prisoners contrary to the regulations and to law, 
which has caused the prisoners to be punished, and to forfeit many advan- 
tages. Several persons have been detected and committed to gaol for this 
ofleiice. Friends of prisoners are tlicrefore seriously cautioned against 
fitnding money to prisoners in any w'ay cxc(‘pt by letter addressed to them 
direcMy through the post-ofTn e. All such Utters will be opened by the 
governor, and the receipt of them acknowledged by the prisoner, and tlio 
money will be credited to liis account. Friends of prisoners are recom- 
mended immediately to enclose to the governor any letter or other Rpi)lica- 
tiun tiny may receive, whether it be for money or on any other subject. 

“F. andT., fdhOOO, 5— Cl.*’ 

Out of doors tlie Chatham uprc>arha8 never yet been fiiirly understood ; 
but all this inukts its pi evocation ch ar, 1 think. 1 have heal'd of a case in 
which fifty pounds were sent to a prUoner, and not a farthing of tlie money 
reached him. He learned that it had been sent only when, drafted from 
gaol to a convict station, his friends took leave of him on board ship. 

It a common belief among criminals that no prisoner escajws from 
gaol >s itliout the assistance or connivance of wane of the officers. This 
(lootrine is too sweeping to be accepted alt(»gether : the tnith is, probably, 
th.it 1110 t ;ind not all escapes are fa^ouied by the kindness or cupidity of 
wardcis. It liaa often been discovered that escaping prisoners have found 
fiioiifl‘4 aw'aiting them without the >vall.s : how did these people become 
ac(iuaint<*d with the project of t.soape. and the hour at which it was to be 
attempt! d? Some cases of this sort, with very interesting particularsi 
miglil he inataneed here, but it would be dangerous to do so. On public 
works kiciIiticB of escape are nu're easily arranged limn in gaols; but the 
pneo j; l.uh. Twenty jKiunds, fifty jKmnd.s, a hundred ptmnds, have been 
paid by ninaway for being plact d in circumstances favourable to escape. 
An old ofTender, talking of these tilings with me, said, waggishly, ** If 
Bonio things are known to the law-makers, some things are also known to 
the law-broakers.” 

Tlie “ accidents ” on public works are not always to be credited with 
that innocent appellation : sometimes they are deliberate murders. Spite 
and hatred are passions easily engendered in convict gangs, and unfortunate 
IS ho who arouses them. His enemies will have Uie pleasure of seeing 
die, or of being brought near to death. They are lowering a stone, 
ptT lapsj which the victim is to receive below. The stone is launclied 
warning ; or the lowering tackic gives way | at any rate, the mass 

on tbe man. and ho « killed 
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Life on board a convict-pLip is prettily illustrated in the following 
account, with '\Nliich a thief of great experience and long standing has 
fovoiireJ me : — 

Some of the greatest villains on the face of the earth arc to he 
found aboaid a convict-ship. Their conversation is awful to hear — it is 
so filthy and hlasphemous. Ilore and there amongst them you may fiiil 
men \\ho are really anxious to n^foim, and have bi ought a taste of rtdigic n 
with them out of some model piison. The^e men arc called “jfuys'' 
by the ruffians they arc packed with, and who iierseciite them out of tin ir 
fvt'nsos almost. If a jo«*y is only caught saying his i>rayers, woe to liim. 
It iniglit he suppo^-d that tlure is some protection for a man of this sort, if 
he appeals for it : nothing of the kind. Tlure is iu» t>/fici r on duty betwcai 
decks. The sentinel cannot p( t to the }»er'ecuti!ig inoh, and he dfw*<^n’t 
want to; he enjoys the sport too niueh himsi lf. An old gentleman witli a 
fehort tunper is a perfect godsuid to liis fellow eonvicts: he is kept in a.i 
everlasting rage, and the more he fioths and .swears, the more fun tlieo* 
is, of course. Honour am mg fhie\<‘S I've h(Mrd of, and believe psifh ; 
but there's little of that in a cini\ ict-slnp. Tliey rob and plunder • in* 
another w'itliout mercy, and nothing is too hot or too heavy for tlnnn. Ji 
is this plundering and tormenting that caus(s so many disturbance*! on 
board. It is here, too, tliat old grudccs are paid ofl'. If one man h.is 
done another any injury in ilu* prison they came from — betrayed anytliing 
fur instance — ^his life is not worth much when they come tc'gcther on hoard 
ship. A mob of enemies is soon enlistctl against him, who rob him of hn 
food, garotte him, beat liim unmercihilly. These pranks are cr«a< rally 
played in the dark. The poor fidlow reports his tormentors to the doctor 
jHThnps; but if he doe^, m> tnuoii the w'orse for him. He has to suffer 
double then, for mischief- niakir><r. 80 he fimU at last he had bitter take 
his niiMcrics (pin lly ; though it is not easy to do so when it comes to 
fic:i!ding. That rs a favourite way ol ill-using a black sheep. A man 
comes down the ladder with a bucket of boiling tenor water, and if any one 
he has got a grudge against happens to be near enough for the purpose, he 
has an accident, tumbles off th<* ladder and soitsini hi» mark ** in the 
boiling liquor. He may get scalded himselt in the tumble, but ho will 
run the risk of tliat if he pretty sure of having hia revenge. AH 
sorts of gambling goes on iu a convict-ship, cards, dice, and dominoes 
being made out of almost anything the men can lay hands on. Thoi«! 
who would read to each other are annoyed by tlie roughs ; their scripture- 
reader is made a laughing-stock of. Tobaceso, pipes, and gfrog are to be 
got by paying a good price to the sailors; and so with gambling, an 
rioting, and worse, the voyage Is got over* Convicts oitght to have sowe 
employment on board ship; that, and gratuities for good eonduot, wou 
make a reformation, 1 am confident.” 

On the foreign convict stations the Fame corruption breeds. ° 
profcBMonal rogue there, as elsewhere, does his utmost to avoid puaw 
inent, and to increase his skill in the practice of crime. They have tn 
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pnfttimoK, < 00 , as well as their pnnishments : flopi^ing is one of them. 
Wlirnevrr ii felon is to be flogged, bis comrades seize the occasion for a little 
excitement, and nuike bets as to whether he will cry out or not. If l.e 
utters the faintest gioan, money is won and lost, and tlie unhappy wretch 
is dcgiadc'd at once in public estimation. Any expression of sufreiiiig is 
tlK^uclit so disgraceful, that to redeem his character the siiflerer will 
hOiiM times l>nng cIoami the lasli iijon hiinwdf again, only to show that he 
(an hear it williout a cry. The llngger i)iobably knows that this is a 
i(«lemption flogffing, and lti)s on with all lii.i strength, determined to make 
tlicma»’t}r “stjueak." Tin* bleed flows, the flesh is torn, the teeth arc 
piindmg t<‘gcthcr, every muscle quivers with pain ; but tlie candidate fir 
(louMc hoiiours will die rather than give way to the groans with w'hich 
liis cliot is luaving. The orde-al is satisfactorily aiTomplished, and a 
(olln'tioii is then made for the hero, the flogger hims<lf sometimes graee- 
1 1 > ading tlie list. It will be seen that this U not ^o much discipline 

as ‘‘jolly fuu.” 

AiKJtlier popular amusement is the “Irel and foe march.” The 
coin ids lia^c to walk a mile or two to their woik. "Wben they have got 
s»ine little distance on the road, an old “ leg’* and ncocnizcd leader bawls 
(Mit, “Now, my boys, bcel and too ! ** *• llcfl and toe ! heel and too ! ’* 

du)!!! tlie appio\iiig gang, and the game commeiK‘e‘<. A bait is made, and 
tlie cenvietH f(»rm in single line, rneb man putting the lieel of his right foot 
clojse atrainst tlie loo of the IcA. ** March, boys I steady ! ” is now the 
cry; m hereupon tlie heel of the It A f<»ot is broutdit forward to the toe of 
flic riclit, and so tlie jovial gang “ march on,*' at the rate of half a mile 
.ill liour ! The hu*l and toe march hn« produced some rather heavy 
tlcL'Cing in Bermuda; but it w a favourite pastime, nevt itheless. 

U 'UP ab<'Ut rations are of fieqiunt occurrence (;f tourw*, and they are 
nijoud as a relief to tlie monotony of convict life. If a serious riot can 
he got up, so much the better; if not, then a mock indignrition-meiding 
(.111 Ik* held. There is old Jerry, who ha^ no long been accustomed to 
com ict 1 itions that his hamli are as capable of weighing them as any 
lo)vorninv'nt pair of acales whatever. He finds that ho has been defrauded 
‘>1 his all fwnnee by half an ounce, and getting on lii« legs he addrwses his 
ff'uipanic I s on the subject. Such a speech has bwn reported to me as 
Icllowa: ‘‘ Gentlemen, this here dinner ain't weight; and it's not the first 
bine I have been short. Now I don't wish to get our superiors here 
fi‘>\MiyR into trouble” — {A voice, — “They are not our superiors — they 
.lie our B(*rvant9, paid by (lovernment to take eare of us.**)— “ but such 
tin ir neglect of duty that I shall feel bound to bring fhe matter afore 
] House of Commons. (Hear, hear !) The nation pays tor our victuals, 
.111(1 it Would be ungrateful on our parts not to look after it.** (Cheers, 
dd England for ever.'*) “ Meantime, as I said before, this dinner ain’t 
and I shall go to the ofScers and call tlieir polite attentloa to it.** 
ofli “ H*a of no use,” the old rogue betakes himself to an 

•cer, and presently returns with the mistoke corrected. “You «e, 
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gentlemen,” he exclaims, again haranguing hia companions, “I have 
Bucceedetl in making our servants do their duty. But as for you, you’ll 
put up witli anything; the honour of Old England is not safe in 
your hands. However — sorry to drink your health in water only, but 
here's to you, all the same — may we never want a light-screw in prison 
nor the needful out of it.” (Cheers, followed by “Britons never sliall 
be slaves.”) 

It must not be supposed, however, that the private occupations of 
convicts are entirely devoted to amusement. They love business as well 
as pleasure, and lose no op[>ortunify of “doing a good thing.” A returned 
convict once told me (and I do not doubt his statement), that a felon on a 
ccitain foreign station had coiitrived to sa up a press ftT the inanufactun* 
of counterfeit half-sovertijns; and tint the enterprising po^^(*ssor of this 
machine not only coined many pieers, but passed them. It is dilBcult to 
6Uj)])osc that thnt could be done without the connivance of officers. 

Here 1 shall C‘>Ticln(h‘, leiving tht‘ re.eh r to make Ids own reflections, 
and draw his own inferon('( s. Two things lu* has mainly to guard airain''t 
— one, the supposition that there is no hardsliip iu convict life, for it is 
full of afllictkni; the cither, the dream of rcfajnning rrindirds hy a ly 
mode of pri-on discipline now piactisjol. Tin habitual tld< f iu gaol 
often exhildts a wdl-siinulated hie of repentance for coiivenictice sake; 
but within, the real (dements of his chaiacter grow and wanton unre- 
strained. Confim d to Ids own resources, tin own back upon hiinsilf, 
he is not at all iinpmvtd by tlie prrccss. Rogues serpn **tered in solituiy 
celLs ought to occuiiy their thouLdits with riptntance, no doubt; but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, tlieir cogitulionfl take a directly 
opposite course. Hero is the written U.^tiinony of onct>f them. He Kiys 
tlie thoughts of the pri^orKr “are alw’ays (>c»:upied with what he has been, 
and wdiat lie may be, in liis career of crime. Hr Tiin.s over his past 111 ', 
thoroughly examines his nii’jtak* s guards and slrengthens his weak 
points, and resoivts to be more* skilful nn'xt liine. Whut collegi* is to the 
student, that pri.son is to the thief. His prison days are his thief-making 
days. Most new dodge.s are invented and planned in pi Ison. At nigiit 
ho dreams of trials, puwasses, dying over the prison walls, and perdition. 
He lies upon Ids bed for liours together, thinking and dreaming of whut 
ho *vvlll do when he gets at. large. He reads only to kill time ; his 
thoughts are rummaging among his past blunders, and elaborating plant 
for the future.” 

Very diflicult to deal with is such a man, whether kept in solitude or 
herded with his frllows ; but it is well to learn as much about him as we 
can, and there are sonic particulars in this paper which are very worthy 
of attention, I venture to think. 
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I’niLOSornERS are far from unanimous respecting the blank-paper stage of 
the infant mind; and among men and women not addicted to philosophical 
speculation there is a long-standing controversy on the subject. To an 
iiniiiipassioncd spectator the small citizen struggling in its cot, somewhat 
piiri)le and pulpy in general aspect, and when in the nurse’s arms some- 
what “ wobbly ’* as to its head, is, if not the centre of many emotions 
and much interest, an object of some curiosity, and suggosts inevitable 
reflections respecting its mental condition. Its pretensions to intellectual 
eminence, though artfully, and sometimes vociferously, asserted by the 
women, are dubiously received by the men. The dispute waxes remon- 
strant on tlio one side, half playful on the other ; or if the male sceptic 
has not the courage of his opinion, but acquiesces in the more emphatic 
stall men ts of the nurse, mother, sisters, aunts, and go«^ips, the acquiescence 
is languid, and betrays its secret misgiving. This must cease. Baby’s 
pretensions must be sotth‘d. Hypocrisy at the cradle is intolerable. The 
men must no longer be out-tulhed and out-voted; they must be convinced. 

It is thought that tlieir sagacity in this particular is frustrated by their 
gdioral and comprehensive ignorance of babies. “Men know nothing of 
lubios.’* Hence, no doubt thtir obltiseness in failing to perceive the 
slight but unmistakable indications so certainly seized on by women. 
They do not even vi>idly delect that marked ro.seinbl'moc of feature and 
e\j)r(NMon w'hich women always discover in baby — “ the very image of 
its father.” Oden when called upon to admire “ the smile,” they foil to 
see in it anything but a feeble grimace ; nay, we have even known a man 
— with the courage of bis opinion— to mutter, “ gripes.” 

To end this controversy, wo must appeal to science, with her pa.ssion- 
less oxi>or I mental methods, equally regardless of the fluttering agitations 
and llattei 1 'g self-delusions of maternal instinct, and of the combative 
opinionativencsB of men always ready to presuppose irrationality in 
^’cmun. Science sets aside emotion, and sees only the logical connection 
between a premiss and its concluKion, Her vei^ict, tberefore, may be 
invoked ; and thus fresh interest (with more quiet) bo established round 
the cradle. 

No one, perhaps, has ever ventured in plain language to deny that 
babies are from tlio first in possession of minds; but the loose indistinct- 
^css of an inexact philosophy admits of many phrases poinfing in that 
irection; and the famous phrase of the mind being a blank sheet of 
l^per tabula ra$a — upon which experience scribbles preliminary pot- 
then large text, round hand, and finally running hand, is one 
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which science discloses to l)e very inaccurate. Very far from n tahila 
rasa is the mind of a new-born infant. It is from the first equipi)ed witli 
sensibilities and organized tendencies, A\hich not only vindicate its psycho- 
logical character, but ut once manifest its individual peculiarities. On 
i\\ o blank p.iges the same pen will draw the same characters ; but from two 
infant minds the same experience will elicit difTerent results. Wlicn 
j)hilosophcrs talk about the senses as the scribes which write upon tlic 
tabula rasa, tliey mostly forget that the senses do not exist betorc iIk* 
soul, nor apart from it; they are simply the several modes of the aoul's 
activity. The eye is an organ apart from the soul ; but tlie Rinse ot 
sight is, of course, insepfu*able from sensiitiou ; and sensation is the soia 
in action. 

Blank paper? — No. Sensithe Rurface ? — Yes. The mind is nf»t yc t 
full-Btaturc^, but it is present. Just as the infant body has its comple- 
ment of vitality, and of the chief organs by which that vitality wil! 
manifest itself — yet, owing to these organs not having attaiind tlnir 
maturity of the mam fiMat ions are cum spiunlingly imperlect, 

falling sliort of tlie standard of adult energy— so likewi‘»e the mlunt 1 'jh 
its coinpleiiunt oi' mentality, and tlic ehief organs by which that ineut.ihty 
will manifest itstlf when full-statured, equipped with develojicd tacultas, 
strengthened by exercise and experitnec. If the baby canind reason, 
neither can it walk. If it cannot speak, neithei can it dtivo a taiulciii. 
These are the aits of well-equipped energies. But the sensibilities and 
energies by which in after Jile both will be accomplish* d are prewuit liom 
the first. 

Baby is not vigorous in body or mind. Beautiful cxcii?dingly — nt' 
doubt; and VO intelligent ; but not vigorous. linmaUire; pulpy ; gicatir 
at squalling than at latiocination; helplcKS, except through it« very wauk- 
nesft. Could we < vcrlook the bicB**ed moral inlluences which n*sult lioni 
this hciplescm coinhim d with the iiiheritanco of rnatemul fendernC'S 
we fihould con«id/r tiiat baby made his dCbut too soon. It is otlierwihC 
with the young alligator; that young animal, having but a small iuhe- 
ritanco of tenderness to which an appeal can successfully l>c made in its 
early struggles, emcrgcfl from the egg nearly as intelligent (the intelligence 
of an alligator, you will observe 1) as its parents, and will snap at you 
directly it steps forth. The ymmg chick, also, passes from iu shell 
unr-ningly picks up a grain of need, not misUiking it, as you might, for » 
grain of sand ; nor missing its aim, but so regulating the amount 
muscular energy that it pecks with accuracy. Contrast with this the first 
apf>oarance of an Aristotle, or a Cromwell I “ Tears, idle tears” ore to 1)0 
his part in his life; cries, lusty cries, rehearse that psrt; his opening 
speech is a wail, most unmusical, most melancholy. In this, it i« true, 
he acquits himself with Sf>me vigour : he gives his whole mind to it. 

And here a parenthesis ; That man squalls on first coining into ® 
turbulent and tearful world is a fact which in all ages has seemed «gni * 
cant to thoughtful minds; but it remained for Uegel to deteet its 
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meaning — its deeper depth. Ho saw in those initiatory squalls “ the 
revelation of man’s higher nature.” Through this ideal activity ” the 
hnbe ninnifests himself to be “ penetrated by the conviction of his right 
to claim the satisfciction of his needs flora the outer world — that the 
independence of the outer world vanishes in the presence of man, sinlcs 
into seivile insignificance. Hence the iinpetuons, imperious tone.”* The 
Oennniis are certainly profoundor than we. 

Blit if it bo undeniable that the mental, as the bodily, maniA stations 
of the new-born infant are imperfiTt, and if it be questioned whether the 
amount of intelligonee detected by mothers and nurses can be recognized 
by the severer eye of Science, it is certain that philosophers have been 
liopilessly wrong m ihrir estimates. There is more activity and more 
indivirliiality than they Imve betm willing to admit. Many philosophers 
liavo as.serted that the Sensibility of the infant was almost wholly m- 
detirminate; th.at the special sensibilities on which depend the variety of 
oiir sensations did iK»t exist otheiwise than in a lattnt p(»teiitial condition, 
lb (11 (\il)anis, \\)io denied that the mind uas a tabula ra^a, held that 
"J’.Hio, Sc(‘iit. ll(‘aiing, and .Sight A\er' either wanting, or at the best but 
fiiKtly possible, in the n(‘\v-boin inf.in*. OiIut vritors have attempted to 
a>>i2U the dates — ihe number of days and weeks — which mu*.! elapse 
b('fore these spi'cial Senses acepure tluir activity. Now the mothers of 
Coirihill. and its “ circumambient” parishes, will lend ua, we trust, a ready 
Lcir whim we aflirm, fust, tliat such (»pini('ns aie mere guews, founded 
sonK‘tiine.s on a prifai views, somotimcB on superficial observations; 
sieondly, that tin* pundsion of scientific research discloses their utter 
ni'iccuracy, ami a indicates the baby’s claim to inaniAdd sensibililic'^. 

'Ihe first person who, tcj our knowledjfc, has examined this question in 
.1 Fcientiliv’ Hjnrit, is Dr. Kussinaul, of Erlangen, who has nosorded his 
conclusions in a little trnct.f He first bethought liiin of making new- 
Ixiii inmnts subjects <«f crperimenL This would, no doubt, have drawn 
upon him the voluble ex(»crations of outraged womankind, were it not 
foi one rn dliiyiiig circumst^mcMi. E.vporiment on babies! We remember 
ill u communication we snbmited to the British Association for 
the Ailvi ucement of Sci<»nce, the rniaition of experiments performed on 
hl(‘eping ( iiildren was not very well received by some mothers, although 
tli ‘ experiim‘nts carried with them no operation more formidable than 
tic-kling the sleepers’ checks. The sanctity of the infant was felt to have 
been violated ! Perhaps, also, the experiments lietng mentioned in con- 
junction with othei^s on decajatated frogs and salamanders, the timorous 
irnagmation at once conjur^ up visions of remorselcKS physiologists 
decapitating babies to deteol the laws of nervous action. Yet although 
Kussniaul lias been far more ndventurons, he will no doubt be 
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forgiven for the sake of the results which bo triumphantly vindicate the 
psychological integrity of the infant. But whether he be forgiven or not, 
we shall unhesitatingly lay hold of his results, and present them to our 
readers. Let us forget for a moment that the subjects of experiment 
were babies; or let us consider that, as they were German babies, their 
national devotion to philosophic truth may have condoned the offence. 

More than twenty of both sexes, newly born, were subjected to 
similar experiments. To tost their jxjssession of the special sensibility 
called Taste, camera-hair brushes were dipped in 'warm sweet and bitter 
solutions, and a drop of each 'was let full on the tongue. In every case 
the effects observed were i)recisi’ly analogous to the effects on adults. 
When the sweet solution was applied, the infants thrust out their lips, 
pi-essed the tongue between tlicm, and began to suck and swallow. When 
the bitter solution was ap])licd, the inf.ints’ fac(‘s were contracted : if only 
a slight amount of the biiter W’crc given, only the nostrils and upper li]> 
were drawn up; if a stronger dose, the ej'obrows were wrinkled and tli* 
eyelids firmly closed, tlie asophagus contracted, the mouth oprnnd, aiul 
the tongue was stretched out to its full length. Sometimes the head Wius 
vehemently shaken — as with adults when sulfcring from di'^gust. 

As expressions determined by the snist* of Taste, these are unniis- 
lakable; and not only were tlry observed in childien a few hours old, 
before hjiving sucked, but were ccpially observed in children preinalunly 
born. Ver}* noticeable it is that among the subjects thus experimoated 
on there were marked in(U\idual differences. Some took tlie 8w*'tt 
solution with evidences of the livediest satisfaction, and began to »* k 
with an energy far hurpassing that of their companions. In others, one dioj* 
of tlie bitUr solution produced more efh^ct than three or four dn>j)S on 
Sv*n‘jitive longues. Thercdy you perceive the norisinse talked by sct^ptical 
men 'who biutalJy repress feminine entfiusiasm by aaserting that “all 
babies are alike.” When a fond pride singles out a baby as surpas^'ing 
other babies in liveliness and inttlligeiice, it cannot be pooh-poohed, 
unless uj^on the general gnmnd that somehow evmj baby is discovered to 
have this pre-eminence. No: babies are not all alike; there arc babies 
of genius, and babies of les.s fiery cm rgy. Dr. Kussmaul mentions one 
case of a Ixiy, aged four days, weigliing seven pounds, wlio, on receivirg 
a drop of the sweet solution,, not only b<^gaa sucking and swallowing, hut 
juxsM'd from his previous slate of quiet into one of restlessness, turning 
iiiH head now right, now left, as if seeking his mother. Here it war 
evidi'nt that a sensation recalled a former sensation, and awakened the 
desire for fuller Hatisfaction, and as there was no mother at hand to 
satisfy tliis awakened desire, our young philosopher thrust his thumb m 
his mouth and sucked that : comforting, if not nutritive ! 

This very boy offeis a curious cose of tlio variations of individu 
sensibility, for the bitter Hfjhitlon seemed to produce no disagreeable sensa- 
tion in him. After having had as much as five drops of the bitter solution 
—the largest dose Dr. KuhsdiuuI ever gave — he manifested no di^ust, 
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but continued sucking, as if it had been svrcet. Astonished at such 
insensibility in a child so sensitive to other tastes, Dr. Kussmaul tried the 
efTcct of an acid applied to the edge of the tongue ; even this had but a 
sliglit ciFcct. Here we sec a case of seasibility to sweets co-existing with 
an insensibility to bitters. 

In one or two cases another paradoxical effect was noticed. The 
sweet solutions produced reactions somewhat similar to the bitter. These 
might have led a less sagacious experimenter to doubt his previous 
iMter])rotatioDs ; they only made him examine more closely. He then 
found that they were due either to the influence of a pre-existing sensa- 
tion of bitterness carried over into that of sweetness, or else to the effect 
of surprise. Thus, when an infant reacted energetically against the bitter 
sensation, he manifested similar reactions when a sweet solution was 
applied ; but these became fainter with each successive application, and, 
at last, the sweet was followed by the usual contented sucking and swal- 
lowing. Again it was observed that if the face was distorted on a first 
a]>}>lication of the sweet, on a secoml apjdication it disappeared, and the 
bucking began ; lienee the inference that the first expression was that 
of the bhoLk of surprise. 

Ih viewing the‘<e curioiw experiments, it appears that as regards the 
sj)ecial bense of Taste, the new-born infant is well equipjied. Instead of 
the indeterminate sonsiliility wdiioh is usually assigned to this early 
penod, \vc sec evidences of a very determinate s^msibility : nut only 
lb Ta^t(* di->ciiininated as a special sensation from other sensations, such as 
tl ose of Touch, Tempeiature, Pain, and lluivzcr; but w ithin this speciality 
(‘1 distinctions are established — the sweet and bitter are di^erimi- 

I’ It • 1. Nor is lliis all. as all jisychologist^ know, constitutes 

uii iiiipoil.’nt part of our imuital actnily: and in the new-born iiifaut w'c 
b i ..hiindant evidence that the Sense of Taste sets in action the special 
n ust>h«s (»r K.Kpresbi»)ii by wliich the bunsatlon discharges itself. The sen- 
bituii excites an emotion of pleasure or disgu'^t ; llic emotion diffuses 
itsill ihroL ,h the group of muscles subordinated to its expression. 

Ih'. Kiissruaul also exjioriinenled on the sense of Touch ; but as no 
^nt diiju that babies possci^s it, >ve need not here recoi'd his e.xperi- 
iiunts. k * us simply n<'tice the bcnbibility of the eyelashes. Those arc 
iyob' ])ioUctoi8 ; and the importance of their sensibility is great. In 
mlant, as in tJie adult, they close on the laintest touch ; but in the 
mfaiit lluir clobure is only debrmined by Bfna*uion, never, as in adults, 
by iutelligcme. Everyone knows how tlie impact of a grain of dust, an 
(^r eM.n a gubt of air, causes the eyelashes to cIom- — as the leaves 
the Sensitive Plant close wlien an insect touches its hairs ; every one 
ln,w tlie sensation of dryness, caiuwd by the evaponition from the sur- 
niakes it necessary for us to wink every minute. Rut these 
J'ctions strictly determined by a sensation. There are also winking 
‘‘^tions determined by ideas ; ns, for examine, when w’c wink at some one 
y ^ay of mute tdegraphy; or when nn object appruachea, without 
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touching the eje. The baby, not having as yet ideas requiring tele- 
graphic signals of a mute kind, nor having ideas of danger, only winks 
when the sensibility of the eyelid is excited. You cannot resist winking 
when a friend approaches liis finger to your eye, let him assure you never 
so earnestly that he will not touch it; but the baby allows you to 
approach your finger as close as may be, without touching, and never 
winks. Here, then, is a clear and delicate test by which may be 
ascertained the early stages of psychological development: the baby wdiich 
winks from an idea of danger has arrived at a new epoch of mental com- 
plexity. Meaiiwhih*, from the first the sensibility of its eyelashes i'j 
exquisite. It may be shown by a siinple experiineiit. Breathe on the 
forehead, or cheek, of the now-horn child, and its eyelids will close, or, it 
closed, will tremble. Nor is this the effect of temperatun*, ns may he 
proved by an “experiment of ctnitrol.” Take a tube, and tlirougli it 
breathe upon various parts of the fare; so long as the eyelashes aie 
untouched, no wlnkincr will be btv.n, but chivcily one of tiw* Jasho'^ i*. 
moved, down goes the HI. 

Passing to the sens(‘ of Tempi r.it’ir*», it Is uiin* ' ^jsary to app^'al to - 
thing hoyond the d lily expei ience of the nur.s r) , Thu deln^ht of haljy in 
a warm bath, and it.^ energetic disgust in the cold bath, settle that questi -i. 

Tb(* sense of Smell, although present, H**eins but im[>erfoctly develoix d. 
It is, however, one which tliere is difficulty in t“sf1ng. If powerful scifi^s 
are brought under the no.ses of sleejiiiijr children they become umpii» t, 
m(»ve head and arms, wrinkle iheir faces, and coinj)n»SH the eyelids. Tlie 
effect, however, rapidly disapiiears : after about three ajiplications the 
child sleeps on as if iiisen.sible. 

The sense of Sight, in as far as it involves the inere*«*n»ihility of the eye 
to light, i.s very keen ; but the power of .seeing is a much inoie coinph x 
affair, and is of later gniwtli. W < have, no mcaiiH of tracing its early st s. 

The M use of Hearing is the only one of the sp«nal seroH S in whicli 
the infant seems abnolutely deficient, prol^ably becauw the adjustment of 
its delicate mechanism i.s not yet coniplete. (hTtain it i.s, that the iiie-'t 
discordant noisea produce no Msihle effect on the sleeping infant; and 
therefoie the somewhat su|x*rfltiouM solicitude of mothers luid nurses “not 
Uf wake baby ” may bi* defern'd till a later dote. 

Ilung^ r and Thirst begin to ogitaU* oreation^s lord about six lioiu*! 
after birth ; sometiinc’i not until twelve and even four-and- twenty lioui^. 
1 hey are manifested by re«ith*» ne8S and motions of sucking. The head h 
turiu^ to the right and then to the left, as if in search. The hands 
wander over the face, and getting into the mouth ore sucked. 1^* 
left to itfcolf, without fiKid, baby soon falls asleep again, soon to re-awake 
with greater agitations, which finally rise to the climax of a wjuall. 
now you put a finger in his mouth ho will suck vigorously, but on 
detecting tlic imposture, be relinquishes your finger, and tries the conuoi*t 
of a more vigorous cry. If you again stroke his lips, he clutches ^ 
dedusive finger, and again sucks with a noble oonfidonoe, again to 
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deceived, and again to utter his protest — this time in terms unmistakable 
ill tlieir anger, lie may perhaps struggle and cry himself once more to 
sleep ; but is soon awake again. Qui dortj dine, is a proverb which may 
feed philosophers and Frenchmen, but not baby. Penetrated/’ as Hegel 
says, with the conviction of his right to claim the universe in satis- 
faction of his needs,” he shows a fiery temper when that universe ” is 
withheld. 

Dr. Kussmaul nariatcs an interesting case. A pretty lively maiden, 
honi at 8 €\cn in the morning, had quickly and repeatedly exhibited 
unc(]uivocal signs of wanting her share of the universe,” and of having 
her imperious needs. But she was not fed till noon. About this period, 
before feeding, she became ver^ restless, moving her head w'lth searching 
iiKjuiiy, and cryinc lustily. During a brief interval of quiet, he gently 
stioUd her left cheek with his finger, without touching her lips. Swiftly 
tni inner her htad on this side, she seized liis finger, and began sucking it. 
irerenioicd it, and sfrdad liii iii»ht cheek. As swiftly fr'he turned on 
Ihn Mih , ainl again *-(i7(‘d l.is finger Again he withdrew his finger, and 
strdvid the ofipositc rhtdv. It was a toiiishing to stc the rapidity and 
urta niv with wludi bho fidlow'id the movements. But now her energy 
tv k another form : her tcinjHi ivas fanly louscd - as, indeed, the temiier 
(1 an uiiffd inubt ha\e }»ceii under bucli proiocatioiis, — and, with violent 
stiugglc's in liei whole body, she ceased to pay any lited to the deceptive 
fincrer, no matte i win the r it btioked her cheeks (;r liei lip". She was then 
]>ai died by being pul to her mother. 

We Mid IkIou* that habieb exliibitcd maiked uuli\idnal difitrenccs, 
Tluy do so even in the action of sucking. Sonn* have a talent for it; 
(iluis are bo stupid as not only to be slow in learning it, but neicr 
thoionqhhf !i acquiie the ait; just as there are men .and women wdio never 
ham to eat with cleanliness and pioprlcty 

lb viewing these e\idenoiS, we cannot escape the conclusion that, from 
tin lust, a baby manifests the special sensibilities which are, a.s it w'ere, 
tlu puhvl u of tlic niiiid, and through which it gains its knowdedge of the 
^ \t< iiidl wuild Not only arc the Senses active, but Desire, Will, and 
1 \I)ns''ion aKo manifcbt thcinsehes; and all tliese are inanifestc'd in such 
^ n^ini: dCf^K es 08 to indicate marked individualities in several infants. 

1 hus far Sci\*nce leads us. If we wish to penetrate farther, and learn the 
rendition of the “higher faculties,” we arc left without our experimental 
“1 h, and mu'.t lely on infoiciicc. Up to this point we have had some 
lus of testing onr inferences. The organa of sense, when stimulated, 
^^‘'I'ond 111 the baby very much as in the adult* The enic nons find their 
^'<ll-kn(mn expreshiona. This language we can interpret. But how arc 
to murjint the language of the higher faculties, supiKwing them to be 
‘iMion? What can we know of the laby's imagination, abstraction, 
^‘'^“pvUiison ? Wo may wurnintably reject the old notion of tbc mind 
fiom the first well furnished with truths of wide generality — 
iiniaie ideis,” ns they were called; but the advance of psychology, 
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founded on physiology, has made it pretty certain that if not furnished 
Mdth ready-made truths, if not enriched with innate ideas, the mind is 
from tlie ^first furnished with hereditary tendencies and aptitudes, even in 
directions purely intellectual. Inasmuch as Memory presupposes the 
experiences which are remembered, Abstraction presupposes the expe- 
riences which furnish the materials, and Batiocination presupposes the 
experiences which furnish the propositions, we arc forced to conclude that 
these actions of the soul emerge gradually; but the various epoclis of 
their emergence and development are necessarily hidden from us. 

According to the Platonic theory so magnificently expounded in 
Wordsworths ode, the intellectual condition of the baby is transcendt nt- 
ally superior to that of the philosopher; for he has just quitted the higln r 
world of existences, and has descended amid the shadow's, the Piano 
mcna. That soltmn, silent bab}*^, in his nurse’s arms, looking at this 
world with calm abstracted eyes, is, perhaps, resisting our endeavouis to 
make him 

Forget the glories he hath known, 

And that imjicrml palace whence ho came. 

The dandling motions and the cooing nonsense PuppoFod to bo best ad.q ti 1 
to his intellectual appneiation are pr<baMy per[dexing his monioiics el 
the Ideal world. Who knows of what he is meditating, as 

lie lies 

Fretted hr sallies of hw mofticris kisses, 

Witli light nj'ijn him from his father's eyes ? 

If he is conscious of tlio previous state of existence, what a luist of 
vanishing and futile shadows must tfus world appear to him. And if 
Pl.ito be right, if Wordsworth be right, a new solemnity surrounds the 
cradle. 

Our hirtli is but a rieep and a forgetting; 

The soul that riaes with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And coracth fmm afar; 

Not in entire fnrgctfolricsp, 

And not in utter Ttnkcdnchs, 

But trailing clouds of glory do wc come 
From (j(>d, who w our home, 
llcaren lies about us in our infancy ! 

Sbadcrt of the prison-houwj begin to close 
rpon the growing boy, 

But he licholds the light, and whence it flowSt 
lie sees it in his joy ; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must tra\cl, still is Nature’s priest. 

And hy the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man jicrecircs it die away 
And fade into tlio light of common day. 
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quiet, mociest manner, and was unmarried, not likely to marry, inoffen- 
sive, useless, and prudent. For the first few years of Crosbie’s life in 
London he had lived very much with his friend Pratt, and had been 
accustomed to depend much on his friend’s counsel ; but latterly, since he 
had himself become somewhat noticeable, he had found more pleasure in 
the society of such men as Dale, who were not his superiors either in age 
or wisdom. But there had been no coolness between him and Pratt, and 
now they met with perfect cordiality. 

“ I thought you were down in Barsetshire,” said Pratt. 

And I thought you were in Switzerland.” 

“ I have been in Switzerland,” said Pratt. 

“ And I have been in Barsetshire,” said Crosbie. Then they ordered 
their dinner together. 

“ And so you’re going to be married ? ” said Pratt, when the waiter 
had carried away the cheese. 

“ Who told you that ? ” 

“ Well, but you are 7 Never mind who told me, if I was told the truth.” 

But if it be not true? ” 

I have heard it for the last month,” said Pratt, ** and it has been 
spoken of as a thing certain ; and it is true; is it not ? ” 

** I beheve it is,” said Crosbie, slowly. 

Wliy, what on earth is the matter with you, that you speak of it in 
that way ? Am I to congratulate you, or am I not 7 The lady, I’m told, 
is a cousin of Dale’s.” 

Crosbie had turned his chair from the table round to the fiie, and said 
noUiing in answer to this. He sat with his glass of sherry in his hand, 
looking at the coals, and thinking whether ft would not be well that ho 
should tell the whole story to Pratt. No one could give him better 
advice ; and no one, as far as he knew his friend, would be less shocked 
at the telling of such a story. Pratt had no romance about women, and 
had never pretended to very high sentiments. 

« Come up into the smoking-room and I’ll tell you all about it,” said 
Crosbie. So they went off together, and, as the smoking-room was un- 
tenanted, Crosbie was able to tell bis story. 

He found it very hard to tell »-much harder than he had beforehand 
fancied. “ I have got into terrible trouble,” he began by sayiog- Then 
he told how he had fallen suddenly in love with Lily, how ho had been 
rash and imprudent, how nice she was — infinitely too good for such a 
man as I am,” he said;— how she had accepted him, and then bow he ha 
repented. I should have told you beforehand,” he then laid, that 
was already half-engaged to Lady Alexandrina De Ocurcy.” The rea er, 
however, will understand that this half-engagement was a fiction. 

And now you mean that you are altogether engaged to her 7 

“And that Miss Bale tomi be told fliat, on second thoughts, 
have diangejf your mind?” 
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I know that I liave behaved very badly,” said Crosbie. 

** Indeed you have,” said his friend. 

** It is one of those troubles in which a man finds himself involved 
almost before he knows where he is.” 

Well; I can’t look at it exactly in that light. A man may amuse 
liirnsclf with a girl, and 1 can understand his disapjiointlng her and not 
oflering to marry her, — though even that sort of thing isn’t much to my 
taste. But, by George, to make an ofier of marriage to such a girl as that 
in 8(*ptcmbcr, to hve for a month in her family as her affianced husband, 
and then coolly go away to another house in October, and make an ofier 

to another girl of higher rank 

You know veiy well that that has had nothing to do with it.” 

**It looks very like it. And how are }ou going to communicate 
these tidings to Miss Dale ? ” 

** I don’t know,” said Crosbie, who was beginning to be very sore. 

‘‘ And you have quite made up your mind that you’ll stick to the 
call’s daughter ? ” 

The idea of jilting Alexandrina instead of Lily had never as yet pre- 
btntcd kaclf to Crosbie, and now, as he thought of it, he could not perceive 
that it was feasible. 

“ Yes,” he said, shall marry Lady Alexandrina; — that is, if Ido not 

cut the >\hole concern, and my own throat into the baigain.” ♦ 

“ If I were in your shoes I think I sliould cut the whole concein. I 
rould not stand it. What do you mean to say to Miss Dale’s uncle ? ” 

I don’t care a for Miss Dale’s uncle,*’ said Crosbie. “ If he 

were to walk in at that door this moment, 1 would tell him the whole 
Btoiy, without—” 

As he was yet speaking, one of the club servants opened the door 
of the smoking-room, and seeing Crosbie seated in a lounging chair near 
tile fire, went up to him with a gentleman’s card. Crosbie took the 
card and read the name. “ Mr. Dale, Aiiington.” 

The gentleman is in the waiting-room,” said the servant. 

Crosbie lor the moment was struck dumb. He had declared that very 
mr ment that he should feel no personal disinclination to meet Mr. Dale, and 
no^^ fhat gentleman was within the walls of the club, waiting to see him 1 

“ Who’s that ? ” asked Pmtt. And then Crosbie bonded him the 
card. ‘‘Whew-w-w-hew,” whistled Pratt. 

Did you teU the gentleman I was here 7 ” odcod Crosbie. 

“ I said I thought you wore upstairs, sir.” 

“That will do,” said Pratt **The gcntlemain will no doubt wait 

a minute.” And then the servant went out of the room. “ Now^ 
i^osbie, you must make up your mind. By cue of these women and 
^ her friends you will over be regarded aa a rascal, and they of oourso 
look out to punish you with such poniihment aJi may come to their 
ohewse which shaUhtAanw^^ 

man was a coward at heart The 
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now, at this moment, meet the old squiie on pleasant terms, at any 
rate not on terms of defiance, pleaded more strongly in Lily’s &voiir than 
had any other argument since Crosbie had first made up his mind to 
abandon her. He did not fiar personal ill-usage; — he was not afraid 
lest he should be kicked or beaten; but he did not dare to face the 
just anger of the angry man. 

** If I were you,” said Pratt, “ I would not go down to that man at 
the present momt nt for a trifle.” 

** But what cun I do 7 ” 

“ Shirk away out of the club. Only if you do that it seems to 
me that you’ll have to go on shirldng for the rest of your life.” 

Pratt, I must say that I expected something more like friendbhip 
from you.” 

“ What can I do for you ? There are positions in which it is im- 
possible to help a man. I tell you plainly tliut you have behaved rcry 
badly. I do not ace that I can help you.” 

“ Would you see him ? ” 

** Certainly not, if I am to be expected to take your part.'’ 

Take any part you like, — only tell him the truth.” 

“ And what is the truth 7 ” 

1 was part engaged to that other girl before ; and then, when I came 
to thiilk of it, 1 knew that 1 was not fit to marry Miss Dale. I know I have 
behaved badly; but, Pratt, thousands have done the same thing before.” 

1 can only »iy that 1 havo not been so unfortunate as to reckon any 
of those thousands among my friends.” 

You mean to tell me, then, that you are going to turn your back 
on me 7 ” said Crosbie. 

“ I haven’t said anything of the kind, 1 oertainly won’t undertake 
to defend you, for I don’t see that your conduct admits of defence. 1 
will see this gentleman if you wish it, and tell him anytliing that you 
may desiie me to toll him.” 

At tliis moment the servant returned with a note for Crosbie, Mr. 
Dale had called for paper and envelope, and eent up to him the foUowing 
missive : Do you intend to come down to me? I know that you are in 
the house.” ** For heaven’s sake go to him,” said Crosbie. ** Ue is well 
aware that I wiM|<i'^eivtid about his nieoe, — that 1 thought he was to 
give her some jb^one." Ue knows all about that, and that when 1 learned 
from him that the was to have DOthing~-^ ” 

Upon my word, Crosbie, I wish you could find another messenger. 

“ Ah I you do not understand,*' said Crosbie in bis sgonyt You 
think that I am inventiiig this plea about ber iortune now. It isn’t 
He will understand. We have talked all this ever befrrs^ and b« bnew 
how terribly I was disappointed. Shall I wait Ar you or 7®“ 
oosne to my bdgioge? Or I will go down to the Beaufort, end 
ibr you there.” And U Was finidly amnged tiiat ha absmld 
of this club and wait ak ike oAer Ar Pratt’s wport el tho i*rt«r»Aw 
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you go down first,” said Croslno. 

“ Yes: I had hotter,” said Pratt. “ Otherwise you may be seen. Mr. 
Dale would have his eye upon you, and there would be a row in the 
house.” There ^\a3 a smile of sarcasm on Pratt's face as he spoke 
which angered Crosbie erin in his miseiy, and made him long to tell 
his friend that he would not Uouble him with this missioii, — that he 
would manage his own afiairs hims^df; but he was weakened and mentally 
huiuiliated by the sense of his own rascality, and had already lost the 
power of asserting himself, and maintaining his ascendancy. He was 
beginning to recogni 2 e the fact that he had done that for which he must 
endure to be kicked, — ^to be kicked morally if not materially ; and that 
it Wiis no longer possible for him to hold his head up without shame. 

Pratt took Mr. Dale's note in his band and went down into the 
<>(iangers' room. There he found the squire standing;, so that he could 
s(>e through the open door of the room to die loot of the stairs down which 
Ci(>*»bie must descend before he could leave the club. As a measure of 
tiibt piecaution the anibassador closed the door; then he bowed to Mr. 
Dale, and asked him if he would take a chair. 

“ I Wanted to see Mr. Crosbie,” skiid the squire. 

I have }our note to that gentleman in my hand,” said he. He 
has thought it bettor that you should have Uiis interview with me; — and 
under all the circumstances perhaps it is better.” 

Is he such a coward that he daie not see me i ” 

1 here are some actions, Mr. Dale, that will make a coward of any 
uMu. JSIy friend Crosbie is, I take it<, biave enough in the ordinary 
•^^nse of the won!, but he has injured you.” 

“ It is all true, then ? ” 

“ Yep, Mr. Dale ; I fear it is all true.” 

‘‘ And you call that man your IHend ! Mr. — I don’t know what 

3 our name is.” 

“ Pratt; — Fowler Piatt. I ha%e known Ciosbie for fourteen yeara,— 
since he was a boy; and it is not my way, Mr. Dale, to throw over 
‘in >ld iriend under any ciicumstances.” 

“ Not if he committed a murder.” 

No; not though he committed a murder.” 

If what I hear is true, this man is worse Uion a muiderer.” 

Of course, Mr. Dale, I cannot know what you have heard. I beUeve 
Mr. Crosbie has bi^aved very badly to your niece, Hiss Dide; 1 
that he was er^gaged to marry her, or, at any rate, that some 
I'litli bad been made.” 

“ Proposition I Why, sir, it was a tiling so completely understood 
* ®^®rybody knew it in the county. It was so pobitivdy fixed that there 
no secret about is. Upon my honour, Mr, Piatt, I can't as yet 
J'liderstand it. If I remember right, it's not a fortnight rinoe he left my 
at ^Bngton,— .not a And that poor girii was with him <m 

® morning Df hiagring as hiibetrolhed bride. Not a 
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And now IVe had a letter from an old family iriend telling me that he 
IB going to many one of Lord De Courcy's daughters 1 I went instantly 
off to Courcy, and found that he had started for London. Now, I have 
followed him here ; and you tell me it*s all true," 

1 am afraid it is, Mr. Dale ; too true.** 

^*1 don't understand it; 1 don*t| indeed. 1 cannot bring myself to 
believe that the man who was sitting the other day at my table should be 
feo great a scoundrel. Did he mean it all the time that he was there ? ** 
“No; certainly not. Lady Alexandrine De Courcy was, I believe, an 
old friend of his; — with whom, perliaps, he had had some lover's quariel. 
On his going to Courcy Uiey made it up; and this is the icsult.*’ 

“ And that is to be sufficient for my poor girl 7 ’* 

“ You will, of couise, understand that I am not defending Mr. Ciosbic* 
The whole affair is veiy sad, — very sad, indeed. I can only say, in his 
excuse, that he is not the first man who has behaved badly to a lady." 

“ And that is his message to me, is it ? And that is what 1 am to tell my 
niece ? You have been deceived by a scoundrel. But what then ? You 
aie not the fiistl Mr. Pratt, I give you my word us a gentleman I do not 
understand it. I have lived a good deal out of the world, and am, thcrc- 
iDre, perhaps, more astonished than I ought to be.*’ 

“ Mr. Dale, I fed for you ** 

“ Feel for me ! Whai is to become of my gii 1 ? And do you suppose that 
I will let this other marriage go on ; — that 1 will not tell the De Courejs, 
and all the world at large, what soit of a man this is;— that I v^ill not get 
at him to punish him ? Does he think that I will put up wiili this 7 ** 

“ 1 do not know what ho thinks ; I must only beg that you will not 
mix me up in tlic matter — as though 1 were a*|>articipator in bis offence.” 
“ Will you tell him from me that I desire to nee him ? ** 

“ I do not think that that would do any good.'* 

“ Never mind, sir; you have brought me his message; will you have 
the goodness now to take back mine to him 7" 

“ Do you mean at once, — this evening now 7 " 

“ Yes, at once — this evening, — now this minute." 

“ Ah ; he has left the club ; he » not hero now ; he went when I came 
to you." 

“ Then he is a ooyrard as well as a sooundrd." In answer to which 
assertion, Mr. Fowler Pmtt merely shrugged his shoulders. 

“ lie is a coward as well as a scoundrel Will you have the kindness 
to tell your friend from me that he is a oiiward and a 8ooaiidrdr"*aDd a 
liar, air.” 

“ If it be so, Miss Dale is well quit of her engagement." 

“ That IS your oonsolation, is it 7 That may be all very well now-a- 
days ; but when I was a young man, I would sooner hate burnt out wy 
tongue than have qpokea in such a way on aueh a stitjeol. I ’ 
indeed. Good-night, Mr. Pratt. Pray midke your friend uadersti^d th« 
he haa net yet seen Ihe lost of the Dales; althongh, as ytai hinh 
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ladies of tbat family will no doubt have learned tbat he is not fit to 
associate witli thenu" Then, taking up hia hat^ the squire made his way 
out of the club. 

<< I would not have done it/* aaid Pratt to himself, for all the beauty, 
and all the w ealih, and all the rank that ever were owned by a woman.*' 


CHAPTER XXVL 

Lord pe Covbot in Bobom of his Family. 

L\i)^ Julia De Guest had not during her life written many letters to 
l^Ir Dale of Allington, nor had die ever been very fond of him. But 
vhen she felt certain how things were going at Courcy, or raUicr, as we 
may say, how they bad already gone, she took pen in Itund, and sat her* 
belt to M oik, doing, as she conceived, her duty by her neighbour. 

M\ DLAB Mft Dalb (she said), 

1 D»i iKVR I need make no secret of having known that yonr niece Lilian ia 
engaged to Mr Crosbie, of London. I tliiuk it proiHsr to warn }on that if this be true 
Mr Cnjsbie is }>ohavmg himself m a veiy unpn»per manner here 1 am not a person 
i^ho coueem myself much in the affairs of other people , and under ordinary circuni' 
stnTiccs, the condact of Mr Crosbie would be nothing to me, --or. indeed, less than 
nothing ; but I do to } on as I would wish that others slionld do unto me. I bcUeve 
It IS only too true tbat Mr Crosbie has proposed to Lady Alexaudnra Do Courcy, and 
been accepted by her I think >oa will licheve that I would not say this without 
warrant, and if there be anything in it, It may be well, for the poor young lad) *s sake, 
that }oa should put yourself m ih» way of learning the truth. 

Behove me to Uo vours sinoeroly, 

Cournf Casilet T%ur$dajf. JuuA Ds Gubbt. 

The squire had never been very fond of any of the De Guest fiunily, 
and had, porha^is, liked Lady Julia the lca.st of them alL He was wont 
to call her a meddling old woman, — remembering her bitterness and 
pude in those now long bygone days in which the gallant major had 
rui off with Lady Fanny* When he first received this letter, he did 
no\ on &e first reading of it, believe a word of its contents. “ Cross- 
gi ’incd dd harridan,** he said out loud to hi'» nephew. **Look what 
th«i aunt of yours has written to mo.** Bernard read the letter twice, 
and as he did so his face became hard and angry, 

** You don't mean to say you believe it ?** said the squire. 

I don't think it will be safe to disregard it." 

What ) you think it possible that your friend is doiug as she aaya* 
" It is eertwnly possible. He was angiy when he found that lily 
had no fortune." 

“ Heavens, Bernard J And you can speak of it in that way ?** 

** ^ ^ *Tae ; but 1 think we should look to it. 1 

to Ocwa*oy Castle and leant the truth.** 
aquire at last decided that he would go. He went to Oouroy 
and fetmd that Orosbie had atarted two hours before hie aniviL 

8(We 
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Ha asked for Lady Julia, and learned irom her dial; Crosbie had actually 
left the house sb the betrothed husband, of Lady Alexandrine. 

“ Tlie countcbs, I am sure, will not contradict it, if you will see her,” 
said Lady Julia. But this the squire was unwilling to do. He would not 
proclaim the wretched condition of his niece more loudly than was neces- 
sary, and therefore he started on his pursuit of Crosbie. What was his 
success on that evening we have already learned. 

Both Lady Alexandrina and her mother heard of Mr. Daleys arrival 
at the castle, but nothing was said between them on the sabject. Lady 
Amelia Gazebee heard of it also, and she ventured to discuss the matter 
with her sister. 

“ Ton don’t know exactly how far it went, do ) ou ? ” 

“ No ; yes ; — not exactly, that is,” said Alexaiidnna. 

“ I suppose he did say something about niarriag** to the giil 

“ Yes, I’m afraid he did.” 

“ Dear, dear 1 It’s very unfortunate. What sort of people arc those 
Dales ? I suppose he talked to you about them ” 

*^No, he didn’t; not very much. I daresay she is an artful, sly 
thing ! It’s a great pity men should go on in such a way.” 

** Yes, it 18 ,” said Lady Amelia. And I do suppose that in this case 
the blame has been more with him than with her. It’s only nght I 
should tell you that.” 

** But what can I do ? ” 

“I don’t say you can do anything; hut it’s as well you should know.” 
But I don’t know, and you don’t know ; and 1 can’t see tuat there is 
any use talking about it now. I knew him a long while before she did, 
and if she has allowed him to make a fool of •her, it isn’t my fault.” 

“ Nobody says it is, my dear.” 

But you aet*m to preach to me about it. What can I do foi the girl? 
The fact is, he don’t care for her a bit, and never did.” 

** 'fhen he shouldn’t have told her that he did.” 

That’s all veiy well, Amelia; bat pKiple don’t always do exactly all 
that they ought to do. I suppose Mr. Crosbie isn’t the first man that has 
poposed to two ladies. 1 dare say it was wrong, bat 1 can’t help it As 
to Mr. Dale coming here with a tale of his niece’s wroi^ 1 think it very 
absnrd, — very absurd indeed. It makes it look as though there bad been 
n scheme to oatdi Mr. Crosbie, and it’s my belief that there was such a 
bcheme.” 

** I only hope tliat ibere’U be no quarrel” 

Men don’t fijjfht duels now-a-days, Amelia.’' 

“ But do you remember what Frank Gresham did to Mr. Moffat when 
ho behaved so badly to poor Augusta ? ” 

**Mr. Crosbie isn’t afraid of that kind of Ihtagb And I 
thought that Frank was very wroi^, — ^very wrong iodesd. What’s tbs 
good of two men beating eadi other ki the Areet 7 ” 

WeU; I’m siue I hope tticre’B be no qnamL ButKwml*®* 
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like the look of it You see the undo must have known all about it, and 
have consented to the marriage, or he would not have come hare.’* 

1 don’t ace that it can make anyr difference to ine, Amelia.” 

<< No, niy dear, 1 don't see that it can. We shall be up in town soon, 
and I will ste as much as possible of Mr. Crosbie. The marriage, I hope, 
vjll take place soon.” 

“ He talks of February.’* 

“ Don't put it off, Alloy, whaterer you dp. There are so many slips 
you know, in these things.” 

I'm not a bit afraid of that,” said Alexandrina, sticking up her 

head. 

“ I daresay not ; and you may be sure that we will keep an eye on 
Inm. Mortimer will get him up to dine with us as often as possible, and 
Id his leave of absence is all over, he can’t get out of town. He’s to be 
iieie at Christmas, isn’t he ?'* 

“Of course he is.’* 

“ Mind you keep him to that. And os to these Dales, I would be very 
careful, if 1 wore you, not to say anything unkind of them to any one. 

It sounds badly in your position.'* And with this last piece of advice 
Lady Amelia Gazebee allowed the subject to drop. 

On that da^ L^y Julia returned to her own home. Her adieux to 
the whole f.imily at Courcy C«istle were very cold, but about Mr. Crosbie 
and his lady-love at AJlington she said no further word to any of them. 
Alcxandiioa did not show herself at all on the occasion, and indeed had 
not spoken to her enemy ance that evening on which she had felt herself 
lonstrained to retreat Irom the drawing-room. 

“ Guod-by,” said the countess. “ You have been ao good to come, 
and we have enjoyed it so much.” 

^4 thank you very much. Good moining,” said Lady Julia, with a 
BtaUly ( curtesy. 

“ Pray remember me to your brother. 1 wish we could have seen 
bii 1 , I hojie he has not been hurt by the — the bull.'’ And then Lady 
»ia went her way. 

“ What a fool I have been to Imve that woman in the house,” said the 
itess, before the door was closed behind her guest’s back. 

” Indeed yon have,” said Lady Julia, aertaming back through the 
passage. Then there was a long silence, then a suppressed litter, and after 
that a loud laugh. 

“ Oh, mamma, what shall we dof ” said Lady Amelia. 

”Dol” said Matgaretia; **why riiould yre do anything? She has 
I'eard the truth ooc ia bw life." 

^ Dear lady Dambello, what will you dkuik of n«T*' aaid aonttcae, 
turning romd lo anothft gaMk, who was also just aboat to depart ** Did 
on* *r«r Jtaow sueh a wamaa bafiwe ? " 

“I thiaksba'a vary aioa," said Lady Dumbelkysadilag- 
" I ean't quite ■!«•* with yaw thara,” said Lady ClaadidiaBU 
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do bdieve die means to do her best She k very oharitabk, and all that 
Borfe of thing.*' 

“ I'm sure I don’t know,” said Roeina. “ I a^ed her for a subscription 
- to the mission for putting down the Papists in the west of Ireland, and 
die refused me point-blank.” 

Now, my dear, if you’re quite ready,” said Lord Dumbello, coming 
into the room. Then ^ere was another departure ; but on this occasion 
the countess waited till the doors were shut, and the retreating footsteps 
were no longer heard. “ Have you observed,” said she, to Lady Ckndid- 
1cm, ** that site has not held her head up since Mr. Palliser went away 7 ” 
Indeed I have,” said Lady Clandidlem. “ As for poor Dumbello, he’s 
the blindest creature I ever saw in my life.” 

“ We shall hear of something before next May,” said Lady De Courcy, 
shaking her head ; but for all that she’ll never bt Duchess of Omnium.” 

“ I wonder what your mamma will say of mo when I go away to- 
morrow ” said Lady Clandidlem to Idargaretta, as they walked across the 
ball together. 

“ She won’t say that you are going to run away with any gentleman,” 
said Margaretta. 

“At any rate not with the eail,” said Lady Clandidlem. « Ila, ha, 
ha ! Well, we are all very good-natured, are we not? The best is that 
it means nothing.” 

Thus by degrees all the guests went, and the family of the De Courcys 
was left to the bliss of their own domestic circle. This, we may presume, 
was not without its charms, s<.*cing that there were so many k'elingHin 
common between the mother and her children. There wei*e drawbacks 
to it, no doubt, arising perhaps chiefly from ^le earl's bodily infirmities. 

“ When your father speaks to me,” said Mrs. George to her husband, “ he 
puts me in such a shiver that 1 cannot open my mouth to answer him.” 

“ You should stand up to him,” said George, “ He can’t hurt yon, 
you know. Your money's your own ; and if I'm ever to be the heir, it 
won't be by his doing.” 

“ But he gnashes his teeth at me.” 

“ You shouldn’t care for that, if be don’t bite. He used to j^sh iheiu 
at me; and when I bad to ask him §6c money I didn’t like it; but now I 
don’t mind him a bit, He threw the peerage at me one day, but it didn't 
go within a yard of my head.” 

“ If he throws anything at me, George, I diall drop upon the i^t.'’ 

But the oountesa bad a worse time wilh the earl than any of her cliil* 
dren. It was necessary that slie should see him daily, and neoeiiaiy 
that she should say much that he did not like to bw, and make many 
petitions that caused him to gnash his teeth* The earl was one of those 
men who could not endure to live otherwise than expensively, and yot 
was made miserable by every recurring expense.* He ought to have 
known by this time that butchers, and bakers^ jmd ooni-«ban^e*»» ^ 
aoal-iiierchaiili will not eupply their goods for nothiiig} awl yet it 
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seemed as £boiigh he had expected that at this special period tlicy would 
do BO* He was au embarrassed man, no doubt, and had not been fortu- 
nate in his jqpeculatioDS at Newmarket or Homburg; but, nevei-theless, 
ho had still the means of living without daily torment ; and it must be 
supposed that his self-imposed sufferings, with regard to money, rose 
lather from his disposition than his necessities. His wife never knew 
whether he were really ruined» or simply pretending it She had now 
become so used to her position in this respect, that tshe did not allow fiscal 
coDbidemtions to mar her happiness. Food and clothing had always come 
to her, — ^including velvet gowns, new trinkets, and a mau^cook, — and she 
presumed that they would continue to come. But tliat daily conference 
\\ ith her husband was almost too much for her. She struggled to avoid 
it ; and, ns far as the ways and means were concerned, would have allowed 
them to arrange themselvea, if he would only have permitted it. But he 
insisted on seeing her daily in his own sitting-rdom ; and she had ac- 
knowledged to her filvourite daughter, Margaretta, that those half-hours 
would soon be the death of her. 1 sometimes feel,’* she said, that 1 
am going mad before I can get out.*’ And she reproached herself, probably 
without reason, in that she had brought much of this upon herself. In 
ioimer days the earl had been constantly away from home, and the 
countess had complained. Like many other women she had not known 
when she was well off. She had complained, urging upon her lord that 
he should devote more of his time to his own hearth. It is probable that 
her ladybh ip’s remonstrances bad been less efficacious than the state of his 
own health in producing that domestic constancy which he now practised ; 
but It IS certain that she looked back with bitter regret to the happy days 
wlitn she was deserted, jealous, and querulous. Don't you wish we could 
Sir Oinicron to order him to the German Spas ? ’* she had said to Mar- 
Now Sir Oinicron was the great Loudon physician, and might, 
no doubt, do much in that way. 

But no such happy order had as yet been given ; and, as far as the 
fir ily could foresee, pateifamiliaa intended to pass the winter with them 
•It i ourcy. The guests, as 1 ha\c said, were all gone, and none but the 
inily were in the house when her ladyship waited upon her lord one 
moi nng at twelve o’clock, a few days after Mr. Dale's visit to the castle. 
Ih always breakfasted alone, and after breakftst found in a French novel 
a cigar what solace those innocent recreations were still able to aftbid 
bun. When the novel no longer excited him and when he was saturated 
smoke, he would send ffir his wife. After that, his valet would dresa 
h ? u worse than I do,*’ the man declared in the servantaf 

and minds it a deal mors. I can give warning, and riie can’t.” 

‘I Better ? No I ain’t better,” the husband said, in answer to his wilb'g 
^ ^ better while you keep that cook in the 

^ w are we to get another if we send him away t ” 

not my busuess to itnd cocks* I don't know where yeu^ro to 
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get <me. lt*s my belief yon won*l have a cook at all before iotig. It 
eeeoifs you have got two extra men into the house without telling me.** 

We must have servants, you know, when there is company. It 
wouldn't do to have Lady Dumbello here, and no one to wait on her.’* 

« Who asked Lady Dumbello ? I didn’t.” 

“ Pm sure, my dear, you liked having her here.*’ 

“D Lady Dumbello,” and then there was a pause. The countess 

bad no objection whatsoever to the above proposition, and was rejoiced 
that that question of the servants was allowed to slip aside, through the 
aid of her ladyship. 

“ Look at that letter from Porlock,” said the carl ; and he pushed over 
to the unhappy mother a letter from her eldest son. Of all her children 
he was the one she loved the best ; but him she was never allowed to see 
under her own roof. “ I sometimes think that h« is the greatest rascal 
with whom 1 ever had occasion to concern myself,” said the eat 1. 

She took the letter and read it. The epistle was certainly not one 
which a father could receive with pleasure from his son ; but the dis- 
agreeable nature of its contents was the fault rather of the parent than ot 
the child. The writer intimated that certain money doe to him had not 
been paid with necessary puiictnaiity, and that unless he received it, he 
should instruct his lawyer to take some authorized legal prooei'dings. 
Lord De Courcy had raised certain moneys on the family property, which 
he could not have raised without the co-operation of his heir, and had 
bound himself, in return for that co-operation, to pay a certain fixed 
Income to his eldest son. This he rc^garded as an allowance hiiusc'lf; 
but Lord Porlock regarded it ns his own, by lawful claim. Tho son had 
not worded his letter with any affectionate phraseology. Lord Porlock 
begs to inform Lord De Coui-cy ” Such bad been the com- 

mencement. 

1 suppose he must have his money; else how can he live 7 ” said tho 
comitess, trembling. 

“ Live 1 ” shouted the earl, And so you think it proper that ho 
should write such a letter as that to hit father 1** 

It is aU very unfortunate,” she replied. 

“ I don't know where the money’s to come from. As for him, if he 
were starving, it would serve him r%ht. He’s a diiq^ee to the name and 
the 6unily. From all I hear, he won't Uve long.” 

** Oh, De Ckmrcy, don’t t^ of it in that way 1 
^ What way am I to talk of it 7 If I say that hefs my gr eat es t comfort, 
and living as becomes a nobleman, and is a fiimlmatthy amtiof hk age, vrith 
a good wife and a lot of legtiimale ohikhren, wiB that make yea believe 
WomeaaresndkfefAi. Nothing that I esy will makehhiiworittbsnh®^®* 
^^Butheniay referna.*’ . 

Beform I He’s over ferty, and when I last saw him he IcnAed desrv 
sixty. Therej^yoii may answer his lettnr; I wmV* 

And aboiw Bbe money ? ^ 
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‘‘ Why domx't he unite to Ga^beO about bk dirty money ? Why 
Iocs he trouble me ? I haven't got his money. Ask Gazehee about his 
noney. 1 won’t trouble myself about it.” Tlien there was another pause, 
luiing which the countess folded the letter, and put it in her pocket. 

** How long IS George going to remain here with that woman ? ” he asked. 

“ I’m sure she is very harmless,” pleaded the countess. 

I always think when I see her that I’m sitting down to dinner with 
TiY own housemaid. I never saw such a woman. How he can put up 
rtith it I But I don’t suppose he cares for an} thing.” 

“ It has made him very steady.** 

Steady ! ” 

“ And as she will \tQ confined iiefore long it may be well that slie 

hhould reuriin here. If Porlock doesn’t marry, you know ” 

‘‘And so he means to live here altogether, does he'^ I’ll tell you 
\\hat It is, — I won’t have it. lie’s l^etter able to keep a house over his 
own head and his wife’s than I am to do it for them, and so } ou may tell 
them. I won’t have it. D’ye hear?" Tlun there *tt£is another shoit 
pause. “ D’ye hear? ” he shouted at her. 

“ Yes ; of course I hear. I was only tbMcing you wouldn’t msh me 
to tuin them out, — just as her confinement is Ci>ming ou. ’ 

” 1 know what tliat means. Thtn lliey’d never go. I won’t have it$ 
and it }ou don’t tell them I will.” In answer to this Lady De Courcy 
promised that she would tell them, thinking perhaps that the earl’s mode 
of telling might not be beneficial in that particular epoch which was now 
coming in the life of Mrs. George. 

“Did}ou know%’* wid he, bi caking out on a new subnc-t, “ that a 
man had been here named Dale, calbng on somebody in this house ? ” 
In .inswer to which Uie countess acknowledged tliat she had known it. 

“ Then w’hy did you keep it from me ? ” And that gnashing of the 
teeth took place w hi^ was so specially objectionable to Mrs. George. 

” It was a matter of no moment. He came to see Lady Julia De Guest.” 

' Tes; but he come about that man Crosbie.” 

I suppose he did.” 

* Why have you let that girl be such a fool ? Tou’il find he*ll play 
lier Jine knave’s trick.” 

“ Oh, dear, no.” 

And why should she want to marry such a man as that ? ” 

** He’s quite a geatlemau, you know, and very much thought of in the 
vroiia. It won’t be at all bad for her, poor thing. It is so very hatd for 
^ girl to get irankd now-a-days widiout money ” 

And so the^re to take up with anybody. As &r aa I can see, this 
IS a worse tfair than that of AmeUa.^ 

‘I AmeUa has done vmy well, my deSf,” 

Ob, if you call it doing weQ fcr your girls, I don’t I call H doing 
acommon Udly ; about ai bad at they well can do. But It’s your 
I bavs never lUeddled With them, and don’t intend to do it mow.’* 
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^‘1 really think fihe'll be happy^ and she is devotedly attached to the 
young naan.** 

“ Devotedly attached to the young man ! ** The tone and manner in 
which the call repeated these words weie such as to warrant an opinion 
that his lordship might have done very well on the stage had his attention 
been called to that profession. It makes me sick to hear people talk in 
that way. She wants to get married, and she's a fool for her pains;—! 
can't help that ; only remember that I'll have no nonsense here about 
that other girl. If he gives me trouble of that sort, by — 1*11 be the 
death of him. 'VVlicn is the marriage to be ? ** 

** They talk of February.” 

** I won't have any tomfoolery and expense. If she chooses to many 
a clerk in an office, she shall mairy him as clerks are mariicd." 

‘‘ He'll be the secietary before that, Do Courcy.’* 

What difleicnce docs that make ? Secretary, indeed I What sort 
of men do you suppose secretaiies are ? A beggar that came from nobody 
knows where ! I won’t have any tomfoolery ; — d'ye hear? ** Whereupon 
the countess said that she did hear, and soon after waids managed to 
esca{)e. The valet then totk his turn ; and repeatc*d, alter his houi ol 
service, that ** Old Nick ** in his tdatiums hud been more like the Piincc 
of Darkness than ever* 


CUAITEB XXVIL 

“ On my IIonoue, I do not understand it.” 

In the meantime Lady Alexandiina cndca\oured to realize to hcrbtlf nil 
the advantages and disadvantages of her own position. She was not 
possessed of strong affections, nor of depth of character, nor of high 
purpose ; but she was no fool, nor was she devoid of principle. She had 
asked herself many times whether her present life was so happy as to 
make her think that a permanent continuance in it would suffice for her 
desires, and she hud always replied to herself that she would fain change 
to some other life if it were possible. She had aho questioned herself 
as to her rank, of which she was quite sufficiently proud, and bad told 
herself that she could not degrade herself in tlie world without a heavy 
pang. But she had at last taught herself to belieVe that she had more 
to gain by becoming tlie wife of such a man as Crosbie than by 
icmaining as an unmarried daughter of her father's lllase. There was 
much in her sister Amelia's position which die did not envy, but there 
was less to envy in that of her sister liosina. The Gazebee house in St. 
John’s Wood Road was not so magnificentas Couroy Oastle; but then it was 
less dull, less embittered by torment, and was moreover her sister^s own. 

» Yeiy many do marry commoners,” she had sold to Mai^farettat 
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Oh, yes, of cour8e«. It mciLeB a difference, you know, \vhen a man has 
a fortune.” 

Of course it did make a difference. Crosbie had no fortune, was not 
c\cn 60 rich as Mr. Gazebee, could keep no cai'riage, and would have no 
country house. But then he was a man cf fashion, was more thought of 
111 tlie wo^ld than Mr. Gazebee, might probably rise in his own profession, 
—and was at any rate thoroughly presentable. She would have preferred 
a gentleman with 5,000Z. a year; but then as no gentleman with 5,000Z. 
a } ear came that way, would she not be happier with Mr. Crosbie than 
she -v^ould be with no husband at all? She was not veiy much in love 
with Mr. Crosbie, but she thought that she could live wuth him, com- 
lorlably, and that on the whole it would be a good thing to be married. 

And she made certain resolves as to the manner in w^hich she would 
do her duty by her husband. Her uster Amelia was paramount in her 
own house, ruling indeed with a moderate, endurable dominion, and ruling 
much to her husband^s advantage. Alexandiina feared that she would 
not be allowed to rule, but she could at any rate try. She would do all 
in her power to make him comfortable, and would be specially careful 
not to iiiitate him by any insistancc on her own higher rank. She would 
bt ^ery meek in this respect ; and if children should come she would be 
as painstaking about them as though her ow n father had been merely a 
ch rgyraan or a lawyer. She thought also much about poor Lilian Dale, 
fishing herself sundry questions, with an idea of being high-principled as 
to her duty in that respect. Was she wrong in taking Mr. Crosbie away 
itoin Lilian Dale? lii answer to those questions she was able to assure 
herself comfortably that slie was not wrong. Mr. Crosbie w’ould not, under 
ail) circumstances, mairy Lilian Dale. He had told her so more than once, 
and that in a solemn way. She could therefore be doing no harm to Lilian 
ihile. If she entertained any inner feeling that Crosbie's fault in jilting 
Lilian Dale was less than it would have been had she herself not been an 
eiurs daughter, — that her own rank did in some degree extenuate her 
lover's falseness, — she did not express it in words even to herself. 

She did not get very much sympathy from her own fimily. I’m 
afiaid he does not think much of his religious duties. I’m told that young 


men of that sort seldom do,” said Kosina. I don’t say you’re wrong,” 
Margaretta. **By no means. Indeed, I think less of it now than 1 
(lid when Amelia did the same thing. I shouldn’t do it myself, that’s all.” 
Her father told her that he supposed she knew her own mind. Her 
another, who endeavoured to comfort and in some sort to congratulate her, 


nevertheless, harfMd constantly on the fact that she was marrying a man 
'vithout rank and without a fortune. Her congratulations were apologetic, 
snd her oomfortings took the guise of consolation. coarse you 

^on’t be rich, my dear ; but I really think you’ll do very welL Mr, 
Crosbie may be received anywhere, and you never need be ashamed oj 
ihu.” By which the oountess implied that her elder married daughter 
>va8 occssionitUy called on to be aritamed of hen husband. wish he 
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could keep a can'iage for you, but perbnpa that will come some day/’ 
Upon the whole Alcxandriua did not repent, and btoutly told her father 
that bhe did know her own mind. 

During all this time Lily Dale w<is as yet peifect in her happiness- 
That delay of a day or two in the receipt of the expected letter from 
her lover had not disquieted licr. Slie had promised him that >hc would 
not distrust him, and she was firmly minded to keep her promises. Indeed 
no idea of breaking it came to lier at this time. 8he 'was disappointed 
when the postman would come and bring no letter for her, — disappointed, 
as is the liusbandmaii when the longed-for rain docs not come to reiie^sli 
the parched earth ; but she was in no degree angry. “ lie will explain 
it,” she said to herself. And she assured Bell that men never recognized 
the hunger and thiist after letters which women feel when away fiom those 
whom they love. 

Then they heaid at the Small Iloiwe that the squiie had gone a-w ly 
fiom Allington. During the last few days Bernaid hud not been miica 
with them, and now they lieard the news, not through their cou&in, but 
fiom Hopkins. “ I really can’t undertake to say, Miss Bell, where the 
mastci’s gone to. It’s not likely the master ’d tell me where he was 
going toj not unless it was about seeds or the likes of that.” 

“ Ho has gone very suddenl} said Bell. 

“ Well, miss, I’ve nothing to h<iy to tliat. And why hlioiildn’t he go 
sudden if he likes ? I only know he liad Ids gig, and went to the station. 
If you was to bury me alive I couldn’t tell you more.” 

1 should like to try,” said Lily as they .walked away. “ He is such 
a cross old thing. I wonder whether Bernat d has gone with my uncle.” 
And then they thought no more about it. 

On the day after that Bernard came down to the Small House, but he 
said nothing by way of accounting for the squire’s absence. He ism 
London, I know,” &iid Bernard. 

“ I hope he’ll call on Mr. Crosbic,’* said Lily. But on this subject 
Bernard said not a word, lie did ask Lily whetlu»r she had heard from 
Adolphus, in answer to which she replied, with os indilTerent a voice jw 
she could assume, that she had not had a letter that morning. 

“ I shall be angiy with him if he*8 not a good correspondent,” said 
Mrs. Dale, when she and Lily were alone together. 

** No, mamma, you mustn’t be angry with him. I won’t let you bo 
angry with him. Please to remember he’s my lover and not youm.” 

But 1 can see you when you watch for the poetman.” 

** I won’t watch for the postman any more if it nenkes you have bad 
thoughts about him. Yes, they are bad thoughts. I won’t have yoa 
think that he doesn’t do everything that is right” 

On the next morning the postman brought a letter, nor rather 
and Lily at onoe saw that it was from Grosbie. Bba had eontrived Jo 
intercept it near the back door, at which the pcMtttiit oaUsd, so that 
mother dbould not watch her watchings, nor ice her 
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lopc should come. ** Thank you, 3atk^^ she said, very calmly, when the 
ager, kindly girl lan to her with the little missive ; and she walked off 
o some solitude, trying to hide her impatience. The note had seemed so 
mall that it amazed her ; but when she opened it the contents amazed 
\a more. Theie was neither beginning nor end. There was no appella- 
1011 of love, and no signature. It contained but two hues. “I will write 

0 )ou at length to-morrow. This is my fiist day in Loudon, and I have 
ft'ii so driven about that I cannot \iritc.*' That was all, and it was 
ciawkd on half a sheet of note-paper. Why, at any rate, had he not 
illtd her his dearest Lily ? Wliy had he not assured her that he was 
Aer her own ? Such expressions, meaning so much, may be conveyed in 

1 glance of the pen. Ah,'* she said, “ if he knew how I hunger and 
luist after his love ! ** 

She had but a moment left to hei before she mu'it join her mother 
il sister, and she used that moment in rcint inhering her promise. “I 
viiow It IS all right,** she sold to herself. He does not think of these 
lungs as I do. He had to write at the last moment, — as he was leaving 
iia olfice.** And then, with a quiet, smiling face, she walked into the 
ji alvfa^t- parlour. 

‘ AVhat does he say, Lily ? ’* a«ikcd ndl. 

“ What would you give to know ? ** said Lily. 

1 wouldn’t give twopence for the whole of it,” said Bell. 

** When you get anybody to write to you letters, I wonder whether 
you’ll show them to everybody ? ” 

But if there's any special London news, I suppose we might hear it,” 
Mid Mrs. Dale. 

“ But suppose there’s no special London new's, mamma. The poor man 
1» id only been in town one day, you know : and there never is any news 
d-t this time of the year.” 

“ Had he seen uncle Christopher ? ” 

I don’t think he had ; but he doesn’t say. We shall get all the news 
li( m him when he comes. He cares much more about London news than 
A ’ >iphuB does ” And then there was no more said about the letter. 

But Lily had read her two former letters over and over again at the 
brcak^st-table | and though she had not read them aloud, slie had repeated 
many words out of them, and had so annotated upon them that her 
mother, who had heard her, could have almost re-wiitten them. Now^ 

did not even show the paper; and then her absenoe, during which she 
had read the letter, had hardly exceeded a minute or two. All this Mrs. 
Bale observed, and she knew that her daughU r had been again disappointed. 

fact that day Lily was very serious, but she did not appear ta be 
Ijnhnppy. Surly affer breakflwt BeU wont over to the parsonage, and 
Dale and her youngest daughter sat together over tbdr woric« 
* Mamma,*’ the saiiL I hope you and I are not to be divided when I go 

in London*^ 

“ MTo AaUtievoirbe divided in bearti my love.” 
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Ab, but that will not be enough for happiness, though perhaps enough 
to prevent absolute unhappiness. I Aall want to see you, toudi you, and pet 
you as 1 do now.” And she came and knelt on the cushion at her mother's feet. 

You will have some one else to caress and pet, — perhaps many others.” 

Do you mean to say that you are going to throw me off, mamma ? ” 

“ God forbid, my darling. It is not mothers that throw off their 
children. What shall I have left when you and Bell are gone from me ? ” 

“ But we will never be gone. That’s what I mean. We are to be just 
the same to you always, even tliough we are married. 1 must have my rjglit 
to be here as much as I have it now ; and, in return, you shall have your 
right to be there. His house must be a home to you, — ^not a cold place 
which you may visit now and again, with your best clothes on. You 
know what I mean, when 1 say that we must not be di\idcd.” 

« But Lily ” 

“ Well, mamma ? ” 

“ 1 have no doubt ^ e shall be happy together, — ^you and I.” 

“ But you w'ere going to say more than that.” 

Only this, — that your house will be his house, and will be full 
witliout me. A daughter’s mariiage is always a painful paiting.” 

** Is it, mamma ? ” 

Not that I would have it otherwise than it is. Do not think tliat 
I would wish to keep y ou at home with me. Of course you will both 
many and leave me. I hope that he to whom you are going to devote 
yourself may be spared to love you and protect you.” Then the widow’s 
heart became too full, and she put away her child fioin lier that she might 
hide her face. 

Mamma, mamma, I wish 1 was not going from you.” 

“ No, Lily ; do not say that. I should not be contented with life if I 
did not see both my girls married. I think that it is the only lot which con 
give to a woman perfect content and satislaction. 1 would have you both 
married. I sliould be the most selddi being alive if I wished otherwise.” 

** Bell will settle herself near you, and then you will see more of her 
and love her better than you do me.” 

1 shall not love her better.” 

** I wish she would marry some London man, and then you would 
come with us, and be near to us. Do you know, inasunai I sometimes 
think you don’t like this place here.” 

** Your uncle has been very kind to give it to us.” 

** I know he has ; and we have been very happy here. But if Bell 
should leave you — — ” 

** Then should 1 go also. Your unde has been rwy kind, but 
sometimes toA that his kindness is a burden irldoh X dioold not be strong 
enough to bear solely on my own shoulders. And whet should 
here, then?” Mm. llnle as dm said ihm fidi that ih» 
she spoke eactended beyond the limiti of the home whMl dm held tbro^ 
the chai-ity of her brother-in-law. Might not all the woiWf » 
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was concerned in it, be contained in that here? How was she to live if 
both her children should be taken away from her 7 She had already 
realized the fact that Crosbie’s house could never be a home to her,— 
never even a temporary home. Her visits there must be of that full- 
dressed nature to which Lily had alluded. It was impossible that she 
could explain this to Lily. She would not prophesy that the hero of 
her girls heart would be inhospitable to his wife's mother ; but such had 
been her reading of Crosbie's character. Alas, alas, as matters were to go, 
his hospitality or inhospitality would be matter of small moment to them. 

Again in the afternoon the two sisters were together, and Lily was 
btill more serious than her wont. It might almost have been gathered 
from her manner that this marriage of hers was about to take place at 
once, and that she was preparing to leave her home. Bell,” she said, 

“ I wonder why Dr. Crofts never comes to see us now?” 

It isn't a month since he was here, at our party.” 

A month I But there was a time when he made some pretext for 
being here every other day.” 

“ Yes, when mamma was ill.” 

*‘Ay, and since mamma was well, too. But I suppose I must not 
break the promise you made me give you. lie's not to be talked about 
even yet, is he ?” 

” I didn’t say he was not to be talked about. You know what I 
meant, Lily; and what I meant then, I mean now.” 

“ And how long will it be before you mean something else ? I do 
hope it will come some day, — I do indeed.” 

“ It never will, Lily. I once fancied that I cared for Dr. Trofts, but it 

n as only fancy. I know it, because ” She was going to explain that 

her knowledge on that point ivas assured to her, because since that day she 
had felt that she might have learned to love another man. But that other 

had been Mr. Crosbie, and so she stopped herself. 

“ I wish he would come and ask you himself.” 

He will never do so. He would never ask such a question without 
encouragement, and I shall give him none. Nor will he ever think of 
marrying till he can do so without,— without what he thinks to be im- 
pnidence as regards money. He has courage enough to be poor himself 
Without unhappiness, but he has not courage to endure poverty with a 
I know well what his ieelinga are.” 

“ Well, we diall see,” said Lily. « I shouldn’t wonder if you were 
»narried first now, Bell. For my part, I’m quite prepared to wait for 
three yeais,” 

Late on that evening the squire returned to Alliagton, BenuMl hawing 
driyen over to meet Mm ot the etatiem. He had telegra|ihea to hiaM(h««r 

he would be baek a late train» a&d no mote than thia had hew 
hmrd from him rinee he w*ent. Oa that day Bernard had eeea none of 
. ^ ladies st the StttaQ H oaee. WiA Bell at the ptesent m<mient it fm 
*»>poWbIe ^ ha abeuld he oa ee^ terms. He ooiild not meet Imr 
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alone wiihout recnrriog to tbe one special subject of interest between 
them, and as to that he did not choose to speak without much fore- 
thought He had not known himself, when he had gone about his wooing 
so lightlj, thinking it a slight thing, whether or no he might be accepted 
Now it was no longer a slight thing to him. I do not know that it was 
love that made him so eager ; — ^not good, honest, downright love. But 
he had set his heart upon the object, and with the wilfulness of a D«tle 
was determined that it should be his. He had no remotest idea of giving 
up his cousin, but he had at last persuaded himself that she was not to 
be won without some toil, and perhaps also some delay. 

Nor had he been in a humour to talk either to Mrs. Dale or to Ltly 
He feaied that Lady Julia's news was true, — that at any rate there might he 
in it something of truth ; and while thus in doubt he could not go down 
to the Small House. So he hung about the place by liimself, with a cigar 
in his mouth, fearing that something evil was going to happen, and when 
the message came for him, almost sliuddercd as he seated himself in tl ( 
gig. What would it become him to do in this emergency if Crosbie h id 
truly been guilty of the villany with which Lady Julia had charged him 
Tlurty years ago he would have called the man out, and shot at him tili 
one ot them was hit. Now-a-days it was hardly possible for a man to 
do that ; and yet what would the world say of him if he allowed such 
an injury as this to pass without % engeance ? 

Ills uncle, as he came forth from the station with his tr'iv eliing-bag 
in his hand, was stem, gloomy, and silent. He came out and t<^k his 
place in the gig almost without speaking. There were strangers about, 
and therefore his nepliew at first could uak ho question, but as the gig 
turned the comer out of the st ition-house yard he domandod the news. 

“What hare you heard?" he said. But even tlien the squiie did 
not answer at once. He shook his head, and tumed away his face, as 
though he did not choose to be interrogated. 

“ Have you seen him, «r 7 ” adc^d BemartL 
“ No; he has not dared to see me*” 

“ Then it is true 7 

“ True 7— yesi, it is all true, Wby did you bring the Sfoundrcl here ? 
It has been your fitulA” 

“No, sir; I must contradict that I did not know 1dm a 
scoundrel.” 

“ But it was your duty to liare known him befom you brouf^t him 
hero ibiong them. Poor girl I bow is she to be told 7 ” 

“ Then she does not know it 7 ” 

“ 1 fear not. Have you seen them 7 ” 

*♦1 saw them yesterday, and she did not know it then; she may 
heard it to-day.” . 

“I don’t think so* 1 beliere he haa been too groetit coward to wri 
toher* 4 tKFWard indeed J How cen i» 7 thf 
eudmletteraaihat?’’ 
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Bj' degrrea the squire told hU liihit S<W he had gone to Ladj JuliM 
had made his way to London, had tracked Crosbie to his club, and'lfll^'" 
tliere learned the whole truth from Crosbi6*8 friend, Fowler we 

already know. The coward oficaped me while 1 was talking Jknn 
lie sent down/' said the squire. was a concerted plan,^^pipt think 
he right. 1 should have brained him in the hnll of t^^luB.'* On 
the following morning Pratt had called upon him at liis i|lb with Crosbie's 
apology. “ His apology 1 ” said the squire. I bave^ it in my pocket. 
Poor reptile ; wretched worn of a man I I cannot understand it. On 
in} honour, Bernard, I do not undei stand it. I think men are changed 
since I knew much of them. It would have been impossible foi me to 
A\rite such a letter as that." He went on telling how Pratt had brought 
Inni this letter, and bad stated that Crosbie declined an interriew. The 
gentleman had the goodness to assure me that no good could come from 
siicli a meeting. * You mean,' 1 answered, * that I cannot touch pitch 
and not bo defiled 1 ' He ackn^ledged that tlie man was pitch. Indeed, 
ho could not say a void for hli friend." 

I know Pratt, lie ih si gentleman. I nni sure he would act excuse 
him ’’ 

Excuse him 1 Ilow could any one excuse him ? Words could not 
bo found to excuse him." And then he sat silent for some half mile. 

On honour, Bernard, I can hardly yet bring myself to believe it. 
It IS BO new to me. It makes me feel that the ^orid is changed, and that 
It 18 no longer a^oilh a man s ^hile to li\'e in it " 

“ And he is cngagcMi to this other girl ? " 

“ Oh, yesj with the full consent of the family. It is all arranged, 
and the settlements, no doubt, in the law^ci’s hands by this time. He 
nu^t h n e gone away from here determined to throw her over. Indeed, 

1 don't suppose he ever meant to marry her. He was just passing away 
time here in the country." 

“ He meant it up to the time of his leaving." 

“ I don’t think it. Had lie found me able and willing to give her 
ft <<jrtune he might, perhaps, have married her. But I don't think he 
meant it for a moment alter 1 told 4iim that die would have nothing. 
^Voll, here we are. 1 may truly say that I never before came back to my 
own house with so sore a heart.’* 

They sat silently over their supper, the squire showing more open 
than might have been expected from hia character. What am I 
to say to them in the morning 7 ” he repeated over and over again. “ How 
I to do it ? And if I tell the mother, liow is she to tell her child ? ” 
“Ho you think that he has given no intimation of his purpose?” 

“ As far as I can tell, none. That wan Pratt knew that he had not 
one 80 yesterday anernoon. I naked him nhat were the intentsomt 
' ‘^''bUkguaid friend, and he said lliat ha did not kaaw,~that Qroabh 
<1 probably have written to me. Then he brought me this teMwi 
^ if!,*’ and the aq^nire threw the letter over the taWe ; “ read H ad 
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Iktve llliadli:. He ihifct the trouble U over as 

Ink he ia eonoemedL** 

a Tile letter to have mitten, — not because the language was 
bod, xaode of expression unfeeling, or the facts falsely stated, — but 

because fl|Q|piii)g to be told was in itself so vile. There are deeds which 
will not bes^ gloss, — sins as to which the perpetrator cannot speak other- 
wise than as a reptile ; circumstances which change a man and put upon him 
the worthlessness of vermin. Grosbie had struggled hard to write it, going 
^ome to do it after his last interview on that pight with Pratt But he had 
sat moodily in his chair at his lodgings, unable to take the pen in his hand 
Pratt was to oome to him at his ofBce on the following morning, and he 
went to bed resolving that he would write it at his desk* On the next 
day Piatt waa there before a word of it had been written. 

can*t stand this kind of thing, said Pratt. you mean me to 
take it, you must mite it at once.** Then, with inward groaning, Cro<)bie 
sat himself at his table, and the words ^ last were finthcoming. Such 
words as they were 1 1 know that I can nave no excuse to make to you, 

•^r to her. Bnt, circumstanced as I now am, the truth is the best I 
feel that 1 dilMlld Hot make Miss Dale liappy ; and, therefore, as an hone<>t 
man, I think I best do my duty by relinqui^ing the honour which she <ind 
}ou had proposed for me.” Tb^ was more of it, but we all know of 
what words i^h letters are composed, and how men write when they ii«l 
themselves constrained to write as reptiles. 

** As an honr^st man I ” repeated the squire. “ On my honour, Bernai 1 , 
as a gentleman, I do not understand it. I cannot believe it possible th it 
the man who wrote that letter was sitting th^ other day as a guest at 1117 
table.” 


“ What are we to do to him ? ” said Bernard, after a while. 

^ Treat him as you would a rat. Throw your stick at him, if be 
under your feet; but beware, above all things, that he docs not get 
^^into your house. That is too late for us now.** 

There must be more than ihat^ unde.** 

I don't know what more. iHiefs are deeds for comtoitttng which a 
man is doubly damned, because he^ftas screened himself iVont overt pu- 
nishment by the nature Wi own viliany* We have to remember 
name, and do what beet tend to her oomfort Poor giiil poorgirl!” 

Then they weue eSent, till the squire rose and took his bed candle 
"Bernard,” he sell, "let my sister-in-law know early to-morrow that 
will see hsar here, if ehe will be good enough to oome to me after breakfas • 
Do not have aq^hfatg else said at the SmsS House. It may be that « 
has written tenity.” ^ , 

Then the squire went to bed, and Bernard ml over the , j 

fire, meditating on k aH How would the wosM eaepeet that he 
behare to Orosbie t and what should ha do wheiiK htf met Grosbie 
dubT . 
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Why Tito ^YAS Safe. 

ITO had good for paying 

tliat ho wa^ safe. In tlio last (lino 
months, dining which ho liad fuio- 
Bocn the di‘vCo\ery of tho Mcdiotaii 
conspiratoK'' as a probahlc event, he 
had liad plenty of time to provide 
himself with resources. lie liad 
been strengthening his inllucnco at 
Homo and at Milan, by being the 
medium of secret information and 
indirect measures against the Frate 
and the popular party ; ho had culti- 
vated more assiduously than evci 
the regard of tliia party by sliowing 
^ subtle evid once that his political con- 
victions were entirely on their side ; 

1 1 and all the wliilc, instead of withdraw- 
ing his agency from the Mcdiccans, 
he had sought to be more actively 
employed and exclusively trusted by 
was easy to him to keep up tliia triple game. The principle 
^'T^icity admitted by the Mcdiceans on their own behalf deprived 
of any standard by which they could measure tho trustworthiness 
un^ had not, like themadveB, hereditary interests, alliances, 

prpjudiceg^ which were intensely Mediccan. In their minds to 
^ opposite party was fair stratagem, to deceive their own party 
vii.^NO. 42. 31. 
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•was a bascnpcs lo they ft*lf no temptation.; and in iisinp; Tito's 

facile ability they ■were not keenly awake to the fact tliat the absence of 
traditional attaclimonts whicli made him a convenient agent was aKo 
the absence of wliat among themselves -was the chief giiarantVe of mutual 
liononr. ALrain, the I^ornan and Milanese fiiends of the ari'Atocratic paitv, 
or Arrahhiutiy who wcie the bitterest enemies of Savonarola, carried on ;i 
pystom of nndcilinnd correspondence and O'^pionage, in which the deepest 
hypocrisy was the best service, and demanded the licaviest pay; so tint 
to suspect an agent because he played a part strongly would have he( ii 
an absurd want of loeic. On tlie other hand, the Piagnoni of tlic popular 
pm ty -who had the directness that belongs to energetic conviction, wei^ 
the more inclined to credit Tito with sincerity in his political adhesion to 
them, becau''e he afftcted no udieions sympathits. 

I>y virtue of tlie^e conditions tlio last thm* months had liecm a tlnn 
of flatteiing success lo Tito. Tlie result he mo^t cared liw was iIk* 
securing ot a future poi>itifin for li mstlf at Rome or at Milan, for In* In I 
a growing determination, when the favourabh‘ moment should come, to 
quit Plorence for one of those great capitals where life was easier, a 1 1 
tiie rewards of talent and beaming w'ore more splendid. At present, tin' 
scale dipped in favour of Milan ; and if within the year he could icndir 
reitain services to Duke Ludo\ico Sforza, ho lind the prospect of a 
at th(^ Milanese couit, >\ Inch outweighed the advantagisof Rome. 

The levdation of tlie Mcclicean conspiracy, then, had b^cn a subject 
of forcthouglit to Tito; but he htid not been able to for-'^e the nuidt 
in i\liieb it would bo broiiglit aliout. The arrest of Lamborto cKdl’ 
Antella with a toll-talc letter on his person, and a bitter rancour against 
the IMedici in his heart, was an incalculable event. It was not possible, 
in spite of the careful pretexts with which his agency had been guarded, 
that Tito should escape implication : he had never expected this in caso 
of any wide discovery concerning the Medicean plotp. But his quick 
mind had soon trac(‘d out the course that would secure his own aalcty 
•uith the f<*we-t un]jl('asant concomitants. Jt is a^ceable to keep a wIk»1c 
skill ; but the .•^kin still remains an organ scnsWvo j:o the (ttjposphere. 

Ilis reckoning had not deceived him. That night before hs rcturmd 
home, he had Becured the three reHults for which }ie most pi(fed: 
to be freed from all proceedings against him on accoi|ff|i of 
with the Medic'^ans ; lie w'as to retain his secretaryship for 
unless he previouhly resigned it ; and, lastly, the pffca 
obtained tlK\^e guarantees %vas to be kept as a St 4 |;q secret 
would have been thought heavy by most men ; and Tito himself won 
rather not have paid it. . 

lie had applied himself first to win the mind of Francesco vaon^ 
who was not ohiy one of the Ten under whom he immediately hd 
Hccretaryhhip, but one of the special council appointed to investigate 
evi<lence of the plot. Francesco Valori, ns "we have seen, was th® 
of the Piagnoni, a man with certain fine qualities that were not 
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patib^c with violent pcai tisanship, with an arrogant temper that alienated 
lijs friends, nor with bitter personal animosities — one of the bitterest 
being directed against Jlcrnardo del Nero. To him, in a brief private 
interview, after obtaining a pledge of secrecy, Tito avowed liis own 
Mgeney for the Mediccnns — an agency induced by motives about which he 
\ cry flank, declaiing at the stimc time that ho had always believed 
thru <*norts futile, and that he sincerely jweforred the maintenance of the 
popular government ; afTcctcd to confide to Valori, as a secret, liis own 
j f'l.sonal dislike for Bcinardo del Nero; and after this preparation, came 
to Hio important statement tliat there was another Medicean plot, of which, 
j1 he obtained certain conditions from the government, he could l)y a 
I urney to Siena, and into Komagna where Piero do’Mcdiciwas again 
lining to gather forces, obtain documentary evidence to lay before the 
(oiincil. To this end it was essential that his character as a Mcdiceari 
.ij( lit should he unshaken for all ]ML‘dicoans, and licncc the fact that he 
11.1 1 l)i‘eii a source ot inlormatiou to the uuthoritic'S must be wrapped in 
jiflijuud secrecy. Still, i-omc odour of the facts might escape in spite oi 
j)ie aution, and before Tito could incur the unpleasant consequences of 
.uiing against his friends, he must be a«vf>urcd of immunity from any pro- 
M till ion as a I^Iedicean, and from deprivation of office lor a year to como. 

1 licso propo>ition» did not f-uund in the car of Francesco Valori 
I'lujMly at* tliey sound to u**. Valori‘a iiiind was not intensely bent ou 
ilu isiiiualioii ol Tito'.s conduct; and it uvs intcircly bent on procuring 
an <xti(‘mo sentence against the five prisoners. Tliore were sure to be 
imimnso eflbrts to save th('m ; and it wan to be wished (on public grounds) 
llhit the evidence against them sliould bo of the strongest, f-o as to alarm 
all vell-aflectod men at the dangers of clemency. The chaivicter of legal 
piouedings at that time implied tliat evidence was one of tliose desirable 
t'liiigs >\hich could only be come at by foul means. To catch a 11 w 
I'ttple and torture them into confessing cveiy body’s guilt was one step 
t' I aids just ice; and it was not ahvays easy to sec the next unless a trail vir 
hi’ led up. Lamberto dell’ Antella had been tortured in aid of his 
pi < vious willingness to tell more than he knew; nevertheless, additional 
'll* stronger facts were desirable, especially against Bernardo del Nero, 
^\lio, BO far as ajqiearcd hitherto, had simply relraincd from betra}ing tlie 
]»h)t after having tried in vain to discourage it ; for the welfare of 
ll’>ience demanded that the guilt of Bernardo del Nero should be put in 
fi'O stiongest light. So Francesco Valoii zealously believed; and perhaps 
A\aa not lunibclf aware that the strength of his zeal was determined hy 
hatr<‘d. lie decided tliat Tito’s proposition ought to be accepted, laid 
htfore his colleagues without disclohing Tilo’a mine, and won them over 
hi Ills opinion. Late in the day Tito was admitted to an audience of tlio 
special Council, and i)roduced a deep sensation among them by revealing 
•'inciilier plot for ensuring the ina.stery of Florence to Piero do’ Medici, 
'''hicli was to have been carried into execution in the middle of this very 
^ioiith of August, Pocumentary evideacc on this subject would do more 

31— 2 
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than anything else to make the right course clear. He received a com- 
mission to start for Siena by break of day ; and, besides this, ho carried 
away with him from the council chamber a written guarantee of his 
immunity and of his retention of office. 

Among the twenty Florentines who bent their grave eyes on Tito, as 
he stood gracefully before them, speaking of startling things with eii'^y 
periphrasis, and with that apparently unaffected admissi(>n of being 
actuated by motives short of the highest which is often the intensost 
affectation, there were several whose minds were not too entirely pre-occu- 
pied for them to pass a new judgment on him in those new circumstances; 
they silently concluded that this ingenious and serviceable Greek was 
in future rather to be used for public needs than for private intimacy. 
Unprincipled men were useful, enabling those who had more scruples to 
keep their hands tolerably clean in a Avorld where there was much dirly 
work to be done. Indeed, it was not clear to respectable Florentine 
brains, unless they held the Frate’s extravagant belief in a possible jairiiy 
and loftiness to be striven for on this earth, how life was to be carried on 
in any department without human instruments whom it would not be 
unbecoming to kick or to spit upon in the act of handing them their 
wages. Some of these very men who pasaed a tacit judgment on Tito 
were shortly to be engaged in a memorable transaction that could by no 
means have been carried through without the use of an unscrupulonsncss 
as decided as his; but, as their own bright Pulci had said for them, it is 
one thing to love the fruits of treachery, and another thing to I'n e traitors. 

11 tradimonto a molti piacc assni, 

Ma il traditorc a gnuu non piacque mui. 

The same society has had a gibbet for the murderer and a gibbet for the 
martyr, an execrating hiss for a dastardly act, nnd as loud a hiss for many 
a word of generous truthfulness or ju.st insight : a mixed condition of 
things which i.s the sign, not of hopeles.s confusion, but of struggling order* 

For Tito himself, lie was not unaware that he had sunk a little in the 
estimate of the men who had accepted liis services. He had that degree 
of self-contemplation which necessarily accoinjianies the habit of acting on 
well-considered reasons, of whatever quality; and if he could have chosen, 
he would have declined to sec himself disapproved by men of the worlil. 
He had never meant to be disapproved ; lie had meant always to conduct 
himself so ably that if he acted in opposition to the standard of other men 
they should not be aware of it; and the barrier between himself and 
Romola' had been raised by the impossibility of such concealment with 
her. He shrank from condemnatory judgments as from n climate to 
wliich he could not adapt himself. But things were not so plastic in t lO 
hands of cleverness as could be wished, and events had turned out incon 
vcniently. He had really no rancour against Messer Bernardo del Nei® ^ 
he had a personal liking for Lorenzo Tornabuoni and Giovanni 1 ncci* 
He had served them very ably, and in such a way that if their party 
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boon winners he would have merited high reward ; but was he to rclin- 
(piish all the agreeable fruits of life because their party had failed ? Ilis 
pr >flbr (»f a litth* additional proof against them would probaV>ly have no 
iiifliuiice on their fate; in fact, he felt convinced they would escape any 
t'xfrc'ino consequences ; but if he had not given it, his own fortunes, which 
iii.jrlc a promising fabric, would have been utterly ruined. And what 
iiio'ivc c(»ul(l any man really have, except his own interest? Florentines 
passions were engaged in their petty and precarious political 
sdieiiK's might have no self-interest separable from family pride and 
tdiacity in old lialreda and attachments; a modern simpleton wlio 
swallowed wliole one cf the old systems of philosophy, and took the 
iiidi^cstion it occa.si(mcd for the signs of a divine afflux or the voice of an 
inward monitor, might see his interest in a torm of self-conceit which ho 
( ailed bclf-iewardmg virtue; fanatics who believed in the coming scourge 
ajid renovation miglit sec their owni interest in a future palm branch and 
white rube : but no man of clear intellect allowed his course to be deter- 
hiIikmI by such puerile impulses or questionable inw'ard fumes. Did not 
Ponlaniis, poet and philosopher of unrivalled Latinity, make the finest 
j>oNsil)lc oration at Naples to w’elcomc the French king, who had come to 
di^tlircme tlie learned orator’s royal friend and patron ? and still Pontanus 
h( Id uj) his head and prospered. Men did not really care about these 
things, except when their personal spleen was touched. It w^as weakness 
only that was despised ; power of any sort ctirried its immunity ; and no 
man, unless by very rare good fortune, could mount high in the world 
wiiliout incurring a few unpleasant necessities wdiich laid him open to 
< nmity, and perhaps to a little hissing, when enmity wanted a pretext. 

it was a faint prognostic of that hissing, gathered by Tito from certiiin 
indications when he was before the council, which gave his present conduct 
the character of an epoch to him, and made him dwell on it with argumen- 
tative vindication. It was not that he was taking a deeper step in wrong- 
doiiig, for it was not possible that he should feel any tie to the Mediceans 
to be stronger than the tie to his father; but his conduct to his father 
ha 1 been hidden by successful lying : his present act did not admit of 
total concealment — in its very nature it w^as a revelation. And Tito 
winced under his new liability to disestceiv. 

Well ! a little patience, and in another year, or perhaps in half a year, 
he might turn his back on these hard, eager Florentines, with their futile 
fiUaiTols and sinking fortunes. Ilis brilliant success at Florence had had 
some ugly flaws in it : he had fallen in love with the wrong woman, and 
^iddassarro had come back under incalculable circumstances. But as 
Tito galloped with a loose rein towards Siena, he saw a future before 
him in which he would no longer be haunted by those mistakes. He had 
money safe out of Florence already ; he was in tlm fresh ripeness 
^ight-anitwenty ; he was conscious of well-tried skill. Could he not 
himself of the past, as of rehearsal clothing, and throw away the old 
bundle, to robe himself for the real scene 7 
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It did not enter into Tito's meditations on the future, that, on issuing 
from the council chamber and descending the stairs, he had brushed agaiiiht 
a man whose face he had not stayed to recognize in the lamplight, llie 
man was Ser Coccone — also willing to serve the State by giving iiiloi- 
mation against unsuccessful employers. 


CHAPTER LVIIL 

A Final Undeustanding. 

Tito soon returned from Siena, but iilmost immediately set out on another 
journey, from which he did not return till the seventeenth of Alienist. 
Is early a fortnight had passed since the arrest of the accused, and still 
they were in jirison, still their fate was uncertain. Jioinolu had Iclt 
during this interval as if all cares uere biis])ended for her, other tlinii 
watching the fluctuating probabilities concerning that fate. SoinftiiJH> 
they seemed strongly in favour of the priboners; fc^r the chances of eflec- 
tive iiiteicst on their belialf were Ik ightened by delay, and an inth>(imic 
jirospect of delay was optmed by the reluctance of all persons in authoiity 
to incur the odium attendant on any tiecision. On the one side there 
a loud cry that the Republic was in danger, and that lenity to the jirisoiieis 
would be the signal of attack for all its enemies; on the other ihere w.i-» 
the certainty that a sentence of death and confiscation of pro]»^-iiy pa&svd 
on five citizens of distinguished name, would entail the rancorous liatiul 
of their relatives on all who were conspicuously instrumental to sucli a 
sentence. 

The final judgment properly lay with the Eight, who prcrfided over 
the administration of criminal justice ; and the Beutehcc depended on a 
majority of six votes. But the Eight shrank from their onerous respon- 
sibility, and asked in this exceptional case to have it duired by the Signoria 
(or the Gonfaloniere and the eight Priors). Tlie Signoria in its tuin 
shrugged its shoulders, and proposed the appeal to the Great Council. For, 
according to a law passed by the earnest persuasion of Savonarola ucaily 
three years before, whenever a citizen was condemned to death by iii<‘ 
fatal six votes (called the set fave or six beans, beans being in more 8011*51*5 
than one the jxilLtical pulse of Florence), ho had the right of appealing 
fioni that sentence to the Great Council* 

But in this stage of the business, the friends of the accused resistcil 
tlie appeal, determined chiefly by the wish to gain delay ; aild, in fwb 
strict legality required that sentence should have been passed prior to tlu 
appeal. Their resistance prevailed, and a middle course was taken : 
sentence was referred to a large assembly convened on the seventeen 
coriBisting of all the higher magistracies, the smaller council or senate 0 
eighty, and a select number of citizens. 

On this day llomohi, with anxiety heightened by the possibility tlia 
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before its close her godfather’s fate might be decided, had obtained leave 
lo see him for die second time, but only in the presence of witnesses. She 
luid returned to the Via de’ Bardi in company with her cousin Brigida, 
jilill ignorant whether the council had come to any decisive issue ; and 
]\Ic)iina Brigida had gone out again to await the momentous news at 
the house of a friend belonging to one of the magistracies, that she might 
1)1 mg back authentic tidings as soon as they were to be had. 

llomola had sunk on the first seat in the bright saloon, too much 
n^italed, too sick at heart to care about her place, or be conscious of dis- 
cordance in the objects that surrounded her. She siit with her back to 
the door, resting her head on her liands. It seemed a long while since 
]\I()iina Brigihi had gone, and liornola was expecting her leturn. But 
A\ljeii the door opened she knew it was not Monna Brigida who entered. 

Since she had parted from Tito on that mem* )i able niglit, she had had 
no external proof to warrant her belief that Lo liad ^von liis safety by 
t'c.icliery ; on the contraiy, she had )iad evidence that ho was still trusted 
by the ;^^ediceans and was believed l>y them to be accomidihliing certain 
ui.iudh of tlieiiri in liomagiia, under cover of lulfilling a commisMon of 
the government. For the obscurity iti which the evidence concerning tlie 
Kwispirators was shrouded allowed it to bo iUiders>tood that Tito had 
i^uijKd any implicMtioii. 

But Komola’s suspicion was not to be dissipated: her horror of his 
conduct towards lialdassarrc projected itself over every conceiition of his 
acts; it was as if she had witnessed him committing a murder and had 
h.ul a diseased impression ever after that hi.s hands were covered with 
liesli blood. 

As she heard his step on the stone floor, a chill shudder passed through 
h(r; she could not turn round, she could not rise to give any greeting. 
lb‘ did not speak, but after an instant’s pause took a seat on the oilier 
•''ide of the table just opposite to her. Then she raised her eyes and 
look( d at him ; but she was mute. He did not sliow any irritation, but 
Mid coolly — 

This meeting corresponds with our parting, Bomola. But I under- 
f'tjuid tliat it is H moment of terrible suspense. I am come, lioworer, if 
}ou will listen to me, to bring you the relief of hope.” 

She started, and altered her position, but looked at liitn dubiously. 

“ It will not be unwelcome to you»to hear — even tliougli it is I who 
loll it — that the council is prorogued till the twenty-first. Tlie Eight 
liave been frightened at last into passing a sentence of condemnation, but 
ilio demand has now been made on behalf of the condemned for an apiieal 
the Great Council.” 


i^)mola *8 fhee lost its dubious expression; she asked eagerly — 

‘‘And when is it to be made ? ”•* 

“ It has not yet been granted ; but it may be granted. The council is 
^ iiicct again on the twenty-first to delibenite whether the appeal shall 
^ or not. In tlie meantime there is an iotervul of three days in 
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which chances may occur in favour of the piisoners — in which interest 
may be used on their behalf.” 

Komola started from her seat. The colour had risen to her face like 
a visible thought, and her hands trembled. In that moment her feeling 
towards Tito was forgotten. 

“Possibly,” sjiid Tito, also rising, “your own intention may have 
anticipated what I was going to say. You are thinking of the Frate.” 

“ I am,” said Komola, looking at him with surprise. “ Has he done 
anything ? Is there anything to tell me ? ” 

“ Only this. It w'as Messer Francesco Valori’s bitterness and violence 
which chiefly determined the course of things in the council to-day. 
Half the men w'ho gave in their opinion against the prisoners wore 
fiighteiied into it, and there are numerous friendc of Fra Girolamo botli 
in this Special Council and (»ut of it who arc .strongly o]>i>osed to tl'c 
sentence of death — Piero Guicciardini, for examjde, who is one inemher 
of the Signoria that made the stoutest resistance; and there i.s Giovjiii 
Battista llidolfi, tvho, Piagnone as he is, will not lightly forgive the diiitJi 
of his brother Niccolo.” 

“But how can the Appeal be denied,” said Romola, indignantly, 
“ wlien it is the law — w'hen it was one of the chief glories of the poj)ular 
government to have passed the law? ” 

“ Ihey call this an exceptional ca.se. Of course there are ingenious 
atgunmnts, but there is much moie of loud bluster about the danger of 
tlie republic. But, }OU see, no ojipo.sition could prevent thi‘ assembly 
fiom being i>rorogued, and a cert.'iin powerful influ(*nce rightly applied 
during the next three days might deteimine the wavering courage of 
those who desire that the Appeal should be granted, and might even give a 
check to the headlong enmity of France.sco Valori, It liappens to have 
come to my knowledge that the Frate has so far interfered as to send a 
message to him in favour of Lorenzo Tornabuoni. 1 know you can some- 
times have access to the Frate : it might at all events be worth while to 
Use your privilege now.” 

“ It is true,” said Romola, with an air of abstraction. “ I cannot 
believe that the Frate would approve denying the Appeal.” 

“ I heard it said by more than one person in the court of the Palazzo, 
before I came away, that it would bo to the everlasting discredit of I ra 
Girolamo if he allowed a government which is almost entirely made up of 
his party, to deny the Appeal, without entering his protest, when he has 
been boasting in his books and sermons that it was ho who got the hiw 
passed.* But, between ourselves, with all respect for your Frate’s ability^ 
my Romola, he had got into the practice of preaching that form of human 

* The most rcrout, nnd in Rcvcral reacts the best, biograf»hcr of Savonarola, 

Villuri, endeavours to show tlmt the I.iaw of Ap})cal ultirantoly enacted, being 
than the law originally contemplated liy Savonarola, was a sonree of bitter 
to him, ns a con^ivunoc of the aristocratic party for attaching to the measures o 
popular govcminont the injurious results of lioonoe. But in taking this vlc^v 
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Kicrificos called killing tyrants and wicked malcontents which some ot 
his followers are likely to think inconsistent with lenity in the present 
case/’ 

‘‘ I know, I know,” said Komola, with a look and tone of pain, 

“ But he is driven into those excesses of speech. It used to be difierent, 

1 null ask for an interview. I cannot rest without it. I trust in the 
greatness of his heart.” 

She was not looking at Tito ; her eyes were bent with a vague gaze 
towards the ground, and she had no distinct consciousness that the words 
slie lieard came fioiii her husband. 

“ Better lose no time, then,” said Tito, with unmixed suavity, moving 
Ids cap round in liis hands as if he wcie about to put it on and depart. 

“ And now, Romola, you will perhaps be able to see, in hpito of prejudice, 
that iny wishes go with yours in this matter. You will not regard tlie 
niisiorlune of my safety as an offence.” 

Something like an electric shock passed through Romola ; it was the 
full conseiousne.ss of her husband’s prcstmcc returning to her. She looked 
at him witliout speaking. 

“At least,” he added, in a slightly harder tone, “you will endeavour 
to hase our intercourse on some other reasoning than that because an evil 
(]( ( (1 is ]K)Ssible, / liavc done it. Am I alone to be beyond the pale of 
extensive charity ?” 

The feeling wliich had been driven back from Romola’s lips a fortnight 
U fore rose again with the gathered force of a tidal wave. She spoke with 
«i d( cihion which told him that she was careless of consequences. 

“ It is too late, Tito. There is no kil!int 2 : the suspicion that deceit 
li.is iuice begotten. And now I know everything. I know who that old 
man was : Im was your father, to whom } ou owe everything — to wliom 
}<»u owe more than if you had been his own child. By the side of that, 
IS a small thing that you broke my tiiist and my father’s. As long as 
}()ii deny the truth about that old man, there is a horror rising between 
the law that should make us one can never be obeyed. I too am a 

nan being. I have a soul of my own that abhors your actions. Our 
'uiion is a pretence — as if a perpetual lie could be a sacred marriage.” 

fito did not answer immediately. When he did speak it was with a 
calculated caution, that was stimulated by alarm. 

And you mean to carry out that independence by quitting me, 1 
r’*eflunie ? ” 

“ I desire to quit you,” said Romola, impetuously. 

And supposing 1 do not submit to part with what the law gives me 
security for retaining ? You will then, of course, proclaim your 

biographer lost sight of tho fact that, not only in his sermons hot in a 
^‘ iberately prepared book (tho Compendium Jievelationum) written long after tho 
„ bftd become law, Savonarola enumerates among tho benefits secured to Florence, 
cit/ tAe Six Vote*, advocated by me, for the greater eecuritg of die 
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reasons in the ear of a)l Florence. You will bring fonvard y«nr mad 
assassin, who is doubtless ready to obey your call, and you will tell the 
Avorld tliat 3^011 buliove his testimony because he is so rational as to desiio 
to assassinate inc. You will first inform the Signoria that I am a Medicee.n 
consjnrator, and then you will inform the Medic(‘ans tliat I have betra^'ul 
tlieni, and in both cases you will offer the excellent proof that you believe 
me capable in general ol* (‘verything bud. It will certainly be a striking 
position for a wife to adopt. And if, on such evidence, you sueoeiKl m 
holding me iij) to infamy, you will have Biirpasscd all the heroines ol 
the (ireek drama.” 

He paused a moment, but she stood mute. He went on witli the 
sense of mastery. 

“ 1 believe* you have no other arievance against me except that I Inne- 
failed in fnllilling Some lofty indefinite conditions (*ii >\ljic)i you gav<’ me 
}our wilely aficctii>n, so that, by uitlidrawing it, you have gradinlly 
reduced me to tlx* careful su])j)ly of } our wants as a fair Piagnone ol* In !> 
condition and liberal cliarilies. I thiiik your sueecss in gibljcting me 
not certain. J]iit doiil)th“*s you Would bfghi by winning llie car tl 
Messer llernardo del J\’ero ” 

** AVhy do I speak cd* anytliing ?” ciied Koinola, in anguish, sinkiii" 
on her chair again. It is hateful in me to be tliinking of niysell ! ” 

She did iK't notice when 'l’itc» left the room, or know how long it wa‘5 
before the door opened to admit IVIoiina Brigida, But iu that iubtunt bin- 
started up and said, 

“ Cousin, “we iiuu>t go to Sun Marco directly. I must ise-c my confesbur, 
Fia Salvcbtro.” 


CHAPTER LIX. 

Pleading. 


The morning was in its early biightnesa when Romola was again on her 
way to San Marco, having obtained through Fra Salvestro, the evening 
before, the promise of an interview with Fra Girolamo in the chai>t(*i - 
liouse of the convent. The rigidity with which Savonarola guarded Iii‘< 
life from all the pretexts of calumny made such interviews very rare, and 
whenever they were granted, they were kept free from any appearance of 
mystery. For this reason tho hour chosen was one at which there were 
likely to be other visitors in the outer cloisters of San Marco. 

She chose to pass through tho heart of tho city that she might notice 
the signs of public leelirig. Every loggia, every convenient corner of 
piazza, every shop that made a rendezvous for gossips, was astir with the 
excitement of gratuitous debate ; a languishing trade tending to 
poliiical diflcuBsioQ all the more vigorous. It was clear that the parties 
lor and against the death of the conspirators were bent on waking tkO 
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fullest use of tlie three clays’ interval in order to determine the popular 
inuod. Already handbills were in circulation ; some presenting, in largo 
print, the alternative of justice on the conspirators or ruin to the republic, 
others in equally large print urging the observance of the law and the 
granting of the Appeal. IJound these jutting islets of black capitals tliero 
were lakes of smaller characters setting forth arguments less ncces- 
wiry to be read; for it was an opinion entertained at that time (iu 
the first Hush of triumph at the discovery of printing), that there was no 
aigumciit more widely convincing than (luestiou-bcgging phrases in 
large type. 

Itomola, however, cared especially to become acquainted with the 
jiigiiments in smaller type, and though obliged to liasten forward she 
luf'ked round anxiously as slie went that she might mis-i no opportunity 
(>r securing copies. For a long way she siiw none but such as were in 
the liands of eager readers, or else fixed on the walls, from which in some 
jilaccs the sbirri were tearing them down. But at last, pa^:»ing l>chiiid 
»Siii Giovanni with a quickened pace that slie might avoid the many 
acquaintances who frc(|uenled the jnazza, she saw Bratti with a sl(<ck 
ul handbills ^\hich he ajqieared to be exchanging for small coin with the 
JM 'ser-s-by. Slie wa.s too familiar with the humble life of Florence for 
Bratli to be any stranger to her, and turning towards him she said, “ Have 
yuu two sorts of haiidbill.s, Bratti? Let me liavc them quickly.” 

Two ports,” sai 1 Bratti, separating the wet shcoLa with a slowness 
that tried Komola’s patience. Tlicre’s ‘ Law,’ and there’s * Justice,’ ” 

“ Which sort do you sell most of 7 ” 

‘‘‘Justice’ — * Justice ’ goe.s the quickest, — so I raised the price and 
made it two danari. But then 1 bethought me the * Law ’ was good ware 
too, and had as good a riglit to be charged for as ‘Justice;* for people 
M't no btoi*c by cheap things, and if I sold the ‘ Law« at one danaro, 1 
•''1 ould be doing it a wrong. And Fm a fair trader. ‘ Law,’ or ‘ Justice,’ 
h > all one to me; they’re good wares. I got ’em both for nothing, and 
1 vll ’em at a fair profit. But you’ll "want more than one of a Sort ? ” 
“No, no; here’s a white quattrino for the two,” said Komola, folding 
lip the bills and hurrying away. 

She was soon in the outer cloisters of Sah Marco, whore Fra Salvostro 
ivas awaiting her under the cloister, but did not notice the approach of 
her light step. lie was chatting, accoidiug to liia habit, with lay 
viwtors ; for under the auspices of a government friendly to the Frate, the 
timidity about frequenting San Marco, which had followed 6n the fir^t 
*»hock of the excommunication, had been gradually giving way. In one 
these lay visitors she recognized a well-known satellite of Francesco 
Viilori, named Andrea Cambini, who was narrating or expounding with 
emphatic gesticulation, while Fra Salvostro was listening with that air of 
trivial curiosity which tells that the listener cares very much about newa 
very little about its quality. This characteristic of her confessor, 
^vluch Was always repulsive to Romola, was mado exasperating to her at 
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'this moment by the certainty she gathered, from the disjointed words 
which reached her ear, that Cambini was narrating something relative to 
the fate of the conspirators. She chose not to approach the group, but as 
soon as she saw tliat she had arrested Fra Salvcstro’s attention, she turned 
towards the door of the chapter-house, while he, making a sign of ap- 
proval, disappeared within the inner cloister. A lay brother stood ready 
to open the door of the chapter-house for her, and closed it beliind her as 
she entered. 


Once more looked at by those sad frescoed figures which had seemed 
to bo mourning with her at the death of her brother Dino, it was inevitable 
that something of that scene should come back to her ; but the intense 
occupation of her mind with the present made the remembrance less a 
ictrospcct than an indistinct recurrence of impressions which blendtd 
themselves with her agitating fears, as if her actual anxiety were a revival 
of tlic strong yearning slie had once Ixiforc brought to this spot — to be 
repelled by marble rigidity. Slie gave no space for the remembrance to 
become more definite, for slio at once opened the handbills, thinking she 
should perha])s be able to read them in the interval before Fra Girolamo 
appealed. But by the time she liad lead to the end of the one that 
recommended the observance of the law, the door was opening, and 
doubling up the papers slie stood expectant. 

When the Frate had entered she knelt, according to the usual practice 
of those who saw him in jjrivate ; but as soon as he had uttered a bene- 
dictory greeting she rose and stood opposite to him at a few yards’ distance. 
Owing to his seclusion since he had been excommuniaitcd, it had betii 
an unusually long while since she had seen him, and the late months had 
visibly deepened in his face the marks of overtaxed mental activity and 
bodily seventies ; and yet Romola was not so conscious of this change as 
of another, wliich was less definable. Was it that tho expression of 
serene elevation and pure human fellowship which had once moved her 
was no longer present in the same force, or was it that the sense of his 
being divided from her in her feeling about her godfather roused tlic 
slumbering sources of alienation, and marred her own vision 7 Perhaps 
both causes were at work. Our relations with our fellow-men are most 
often determined by coincident currents of that sort; the inexcusable 
word or deed seldom comes until after afifection or reverence has been 


already enfeebled by the strain of repeated excuses. 

It was true that Savonarola's glance at Romola had some of that 
hardness which is caused by an egoistic prepossession. He divined that 
tho interview she had sought was to turn on the fate of the conspirators, 
a subject on which he had already bad to quell inner voices Aat 
become loud again when encouraged from without. Seated in hw oc , 
correcting the sheets of bis Triumph of the Cross^ it was easier to 


repose on a resolution of neutrality. 

“ It is a question of moment, doubtless, on which you wished to sc 
mo, my daughter,” he began, in a tone which was gentle rather lom 
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8 t*lf-control than from immediate inclination. know you are not 
wont to lay stress on small matters.” 

“ Father, you know what it is before I tell you,” said Romola, ft>r- 
gctting everything else as soon as she began to pour forth her plea. “ You 
know what 1 am caring for — it is for the life of the old man I love best 
in tlio world. The thought of him has gone together with the thought 
ol’ iny father as long as I remember the daylight. That is my warrant 
iur coining to you, even if my coming should hiive been needless. 
I’cihaps it is: perhaps you have already determined that your power 

tin* hearts of men shall be used to prevent them from denying to 
Florentines a right which you yourself helped to earn for them." 

“ 1 meddlo n«it with the functions of the State, my daughter,” said 
Fia GiroLimo, strongly disinclined to Teo])eu externally a debate which 
lie liad alrcinly gone through inwardly. “ I have priiachcd and laboured 
ill il Florence should have a good government, for a good government is 
11 Kill 111 to tlie iHjrfocting of the Christian life ; but I keep away my hands 
licni particular affairs, which it is the office of experienced citizens to 
adiiiinistei 

Sunly, father ” Romola broke off. She had uttered this first 

wuul almost impetuoiihly, but she uas checked by the counter agitation 
ol Icding lici’Sfli in an attitude of remonstrance towards the man who 
liad been the source of guidance and strength to her. In the act of rebel- 
ling she was bruising her own reverence. 

Savonaiola was too keen not to divine sometbing of the conflict that 
^^as arM‘i)ling lier — too noble, deliberately to assume in calm speech that 
sGl-justifying cvasiveue.ss into which he was often hurried in public by 
llu crowding impulses of the orator. 

“ Say what is in your heart ; spak on, my daughter,” he said, stand- 
ing with Ills arms laid one upon the other, and looking at her with quiet 
expectation. 

I was going to say, father, tliat tliis matter is surely of higher 
nn inent than many about which I bavo heard you preach and exhort 
ft'i \ idly. If it belonged to you to uige that men condemned for oficnces 
•'igambt the State should have the right to appeal to tlie Great Council — 
— ” Komola was getting eager again — if you count it a glory to have 
^011 tliat right for them, it less belong to you to declare yourself 
*^biuiist the right being denied to almost the first men who need it? 
^^»rcly that touches the Christiau life more closely tlian whether you 

beforehand that the Dauphin would die, or whether Pisa will bo 
conquered.” 

There was a subtle movement, like a subdued sign of pain, in Savo- 
^^arola’s strong lips, before he began to speak. 

“ My daughter, I speak as it is given me to speak— I am not master 
^ the times when I may become the vehicle of knowledge beyond the 
common lights of men. In this case I have no illumination beyond what 
^^'isdom may give to those who are charged with the safety of the State. 
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As to the law of Appeal against the Six Votes, I laboured to have it 
passed in order that no FJorentinc should be subject ta loss of life and 
goods through llie private liatred of a few who might happen to be in 
power; but those five men, who have desired to overthrow a free govern- 
iiieiit and restore a corrupt tyrant, have been condemned with the asscnl 
of a large assembly of their fellow-citizens. They refused at first to liavc 
their cause brought before the Great Council. They liavc lost the right 
to the appeal.” 

“Ilow can they have loat it?” said Itomola. It is the right to 
aj)]K'aI against condemnation, and they have never been coiidenined till 
now ; and, forgive me, father, it is private hatred that would deny tliem 
the appeal; it is the violenee of the few that" frightens others; eke 'wli) 
A^as the astjciiibly divided again directly, after it had seemed to agroo? 
And if anything weighs against the ob=?ervance of the law, lot tliis wiijli 
for it — this, that 3^011 used to preach more earnestly than all else, tliat 
there should be no place given to h.itred and bloodshed because of thiv 
part}^ strifes, so that jirivate iIl-^^iIl sliould not find its opportunities in 
public act's. Father, you know that there is private hatred concerned hen: 
will it not dishonour }'ou not to have interposed on the side of mercy, 
\\hcii there arc many’ who hold tliat it is also the side of law and justice / ” 
My daughter,” said Fra Girolamo, 'with more visible emotion tli.in 
before, “there is a mercy 'which is weakness, and even treason against tlu* 
common good. The salety of Florence, which means even niorr* than tlic 
welfjire of Florentines, now demandb severit}^, as it (»ncc demaoil(d nanty. 
It i.s not only for a past plot that these men are condemned, but al«o fn a 
])lot which has not yet been executed ; and the devices that were leading 
to its execution are not put an end to : the tynint is still gathering liis 
forces in Romagna, and the enemies of Florence, that sit in the higlic'jfc 
places of Italy, are ready to hurl any stone that will crush her.” 

“ What plot ? ” said Romola, reddening, and trembling with alarmed 
surprise. 

“ You carry papers in your hand, I see,” said Fra Girolamo, pointing to 
tlic handbills. “ One of them will, |)erhap8, tell you that the governincnt 
has had new information.” 

Komola hastily opened the handbill she had not yet read, and saw find 
the government had now positive evidence of a second plot, which Was to 
liave been carried out in this August time. To her mind it was lil^<^ 
reading a confirmation that Tito had "won his safety by foul means; lii** 
pretence of wishing that the Frate should exert himself on behalf of tlic 
condemned only helped the wretched conviction. She crushed up the 
]»aper in her hand, and, turning to Savonatola, she said, with new passu>n> 
“ Father, what safety can there be for Florence when the Worst man esa 
always escape? And,” she went on, a sudden flash of remembranco 
coming from the thought about her husband, “have not you your^"^ 
encouraged this deception which corrupts the life of Florence, by want tia 
more favour to be shown to Lorenzo Tornabuoni, who hus worn two fac^^j 
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and flattered you witli a show of affection, when my godfather has always 
been honest ? Ask all Florence who of tliose five men has the truest heai t^ 
and there will not be many who will name any other name tlian Bernardo 
del Nero. You did interpose with Francesco Valori for the sake of one 
piisuncr : you have not then been neutral ; and you know that your word 
will be powerful.” 

“I do not desire the death of Bernardo,” said Savonarola, cokmiing 
du'jdy. “ It would be enough if he were sent out of the city.” 

Tlien w'hy do you not speak to save an old man of seventy-five from 
d)iii^; a death of igrioniiny — to give him at least the fair chances of the 
Kiw ? ” hurst out Itoinrda, the impetuosity of her nature so roused that slie 
ii'i jot ever} thing but her indignation. “ It is not that you feel bound to 
bi* nentiMl ; else w'hy did you speak for Lorenzo Tornabnoiii ? You spoke 
fill him because ho is more friendly^ to San Maico ; niy godfather feigns no 
iiluidhliip. If is not tlnai as a Medicean that my godfather is to did; it is 
cb a man you have no love for ! ” 

AVhen Koinola paused, with cheeks glowing, and with quivering lij s, 
tilde was dead bilencc. As she saw Fra (lirolamo standing motionless 
h( fore her, she seemed to herself to be hearing her own Avords over again; 
Words that seemed in this cclio of consciousin ss to be in strange, painful 
dissonance W'ith the iiiemoiies that made part of his presence to her. The 
ni dieiits of silence were exjianded by gatheiing comjmnction and Bclf- 
doiibt. She liad committed sacrilege in her pa‘«sion. And even the sense 
tnal she could retract nothing of her jilea, that her mind could not submit 
'Nelf to Savonarola's negati\e, made it the more needful to her to siitisfy 
those revcreiiLial inemories. With a .sudden movement to^Yurds him, 
she ^aid, 

“ Forgive me, fatlior ; it is pain to me to have spoken those words — 
yet 1 eaimot help speaking, I am little and feeble compared with you ; 
you brought me light and strength. But I submitted because I felt the 
liK ilej-ed strength — beciiusc I saw the light. Now I cannot see it. Father, 
3011 yourself declare tliut there conics a moment when the soul ininst 
Iwi.f uo guide but the voice within it, to tell whctlier the coiisecralcd 
tiling has sacred virtue. And therefore I must 8])cak.” 

Savonarola had lliat readily roused resentment towards opposition, 
hardly separable from a pow'er-loving and powerful nature, accus- 
h>ined to seek great ends that cast a reflected grandeur on the means 
hy wliieh they are sought. Ilis sermons have much of that red flame 

them. And if ho had been a meaner man his susceptibility' might 
hjuc shown itself in irritation at Roniola’s accusatory freedom, which 
ill strong contrast with tlie deference he liabitually received from 
hi» disciples. But at this moment such feelings were nullified by that 
bti uggle which made half the tragedy of liis life — the struggle of 
^ luiud possessed by a ncvcr-silont hunger after purity and simplicity, 
y^t caught in a tangle of egoistic demands, false ideas, and difficult out- 
'vard conditions, that made simplicity impossible. Keenly alive to all ihft 
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suggestions of Romola’s remonstrating words, he was rapidly surveying, 
as he had done before, the courses of action that were open to him, and 
their probable results. But it was a question on which arguments could 
seem decisive only in proportion as they were charged with feeling, and 
he had received no impulse that could alter his bios. lie looked at 
Romola and said — 

You have full pardon for your frankness, my daughter. You speak, 
I know, out of tlie fulness of your family aiTections. But these aflections 
must give way to the needs of the republic. If those men, who have a 
close acquaintance with the affairs of the State, believe, as I understand 
they do, that the public safety requires the extreme punishment of the 
law to fall on those five conspirators, I cannot control their opinion, seeing 
that 1 stand aloof from such aflairs.” 

“Then you desire that they should die? You desire that the Aj^pcul 
sliouldbe denied them ?” said Komola, feeling anew repelled by a vnidi- 
cation which seemed to her to have the nature of a subterfuge. 

I have said that 1 do not desire their death." 

“ Then,” said liomola, her indignation rising again, “ you can ho 
indifferent that Florentines should inflict death which you do not desire, 
when you might have protested against it — when you might have helped 
to hinder it, })y urging the observance of a law which you held it good 
to get passed. Father, you used not to stand aloof : you used not 
shi'iiik from protesting. Do not Kiy you cannot protest where the Jives 
of men arc concerned ; say rather, you dehire their death, ^ay rather, 
you hold it good for Florence tliat there shall be more blood and more 
hatred. Will tlic death of five Medicean.*r put an ond to parties m 
Florence? Will the death of a noble old man like Bernardo del Nero 
save a city that holds such men as Dolfo Spin! ? " 

“ My daughter, it is enough. The cause of freedom, which is the 
cause of God’s kingdom upon earth, is oflen most injured by the enemies 
who carry within tliem the power of certain human virtues. The 
wickedest man is often not the most insurmountable obstacle to the 
triumph of good." 

“ Then why do you say again, that you do not dewre my godfathers 
death ?" said Romola, in mingled anger and despair. “ Rather, you hold 
it the more needful he aliould die because ho is the better man. I cannot 
unravel your thoughts, father ; I cannot hear the real voice of your judg- 
ment and conscience." 

There was a moment’s pause. Then Savonarola said, with keener 
emotion than he had yet shown, 

“ Be thankful, my daughter, if your own soul has been spared per- 
plexity; and judge not those to whom a harder lot has been given. 
You see one ground of action in this matter. I see many. I have e 
choose that which will further the work entrusted to me. The en 
seek is one to which minor respects must be sacrificed. The deatn 
five men — were they less guilty than these— is a light matter weig 
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against the withstanding of the vicious tyrannies which stifle the life of 
Italy, and foster the corruption of the Church ; a light matter weighed 
agaiiist the furthering of God’s kingdom upon earth, the end for which 1 
live and am willing myself to die.** 

Under any other circumstances, Romola would Lave been sensitive to 
tlic appeal at the beginning of Savonarola’s speech ; but at this moment 
blic was so utterly in antagonism with him, that what lie called perjflcxity 
Momed to licr sophistry and doubleness ; and as he went on, his words 
only fed that flame of indignation, which now again, more fully than ever 
1. r()r(’, lit up the memory of all his mistakes, and made her trust in 
liini seem to have been a purblind delusion. She spoke almost with 

l)ltt(TllCSS. 

“Do you tlicii know so well what will further the coming of God’s 
k ri dan, father, that }ou will dare to dt‘«pisc the plea of mercy — of 
jiislicc — of faithfulness to your own teaching? Has the French king 
tlan brought renovation to Italy ? Take care, father, lest your enemies 
li;u c some reason when they say, that in your visions of what will further 
Clod’s kingdom you see only what will strengthen your own party.” 

“ And that is true ! ’* said Savonarola, with flasliing eyes. Romola’s 
voice had s,eemcd to him in that moment thi^ \oice of his enemies. “ The 
c.iuso oi'my party is the cause of Clod’s kingdom.” 

“ I do not believe it!” said Romola, her whole frame shaken with 
p (‘‘•"idnate repugnance. “God’s kingdom is something wider — else, let 
me stand outside it with the beings that 1 love.” 

'J'lio two faces wore Jit up, each wdth an opposite emotion, each with 
an ()ppo.«iitc certitude. Further w’ords were impossible. Romola hastily 
cov ( red her head and went out in silence. 


CllArXEB LX. 

Tixe Scaffold. 

Tin , i: days later the moon that was just surmounting the buildings of the 
pi«i/za in front of the Old Palace witlun the hour of midnight, did not 
luakt* the usual broad lights and shadows on the pavement. Not a hand’s 
breadth of pavement was to be seen, but only the lieads of an eager 
f'truggliijg imillitude. And instead of that background of silence in which 
pattering footsteps and buzzing voices, the lute-tlirumming or rapid 
^cainpcfijjg of the many night wanderers of Florence stood out in obtrusive 
istinctness, there was the background of a roar from mingled shouts and 
Jitiprecations, tramplings and pushings, and accidental clashing of weapons, 
^ciosa which nothing was disUnguishablo but a dai ting shriek or the heavy 
toll of a bell. 

■^huost all who could call themselves the public of Florence were 
c ut that hour, and either enclosed within the limits of that piauza, or 
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struggling to enter it. Within the palace were etill assembled in the 
council chamber all the chief magistracies, the eighty members of the 
senate, and the other select citizens who had been in hot debate through 
long hours of daylight and torchlight whether the Appeal should be granted 
or whether the sentence of death should be executed on the prisoners 
forthwith, to forestal the dangerous chances of delay. And the debate 
had been so much like fierce quarrel that the noise from the council 
chamber had reached the crowd outside. Only within the last hour had 
the question been decided: the Signoria had remained divided, four of 
them standing out resolutely for the Appeal in spite of the strong argu- 
ment that if they did not give way their houses should be sacked, until 
hVancesco Valori, in brief and furious speech, made the dctcniiination of his 
party more ominously distinct by declaring that if the Signoria would not 
defend the liberties of the Florentine people by executing those five per- 
fidious citizens, there w'ould not bo wanting others who would take that cause 
in hand to the peril of all wlio opposed it The Florentine Cato triumpheJ. 
When the votes were counted again, the four obstinate white beans nu 
loiig(*r appeared; the whole nine were of the fatal affirmative black, 
<lociding the death of the five prisoners without delay — deciding also, only 
tacitly and with much more dekiy, the death of Francesco Valori. 

And now, while the judicial Elglit were gone to the Bargcllo to prejjarc 
for tlic execution, the five condemned men were being led barefoot and in 
irons through the midst of the council. It was their friends who had 
contrived this : W'ould not Florentines be moved by the visible associati(‘n 
of such cruel ignominy with two venerable men like Bernardo del Kcio 
and NiccoJb llidolfi, who had taken their bias long before tlie new order 
of tilings had come to make Mediceanism retrograde — ^with two brilliant 
popular young men like Tornabuoiii and Pucci, whose ahscn.'e would be 
felt as a haunting vacancy wherever there was a meeting of chief Floren- 
tines / It was useless : such pity us could be awakened now was of that 
liopcless sort whicb leads not to rescuC| but to the tardier action ol 
revenge. 

While this scene was passing upstairs Komola stood below against ono 
of the massive pillars in the court of the palace, expecting the moment 
wlien her godfather \rould appear, on his way to execution. By the use 
of strong interest she had gained permission to visit him in the evening of 
this day, and remain with him until the result of the coiinoil Should be 
determined. And now she was waiting with his confessor to follow the 
guard that would lead him to the Bargello. Her heart was bent on 
clinging to the presence of the childless old man to the last moment, as 
licr father would have done, and she had overpowered all remonstrances. 
Giovan Battista Hidolfi, a disciple of Bavonorola, who was going lA Wttcr- 
iic<s to behold the deaih of his elder brother Niccolh, had promised tia 
tdic should bo guarded, and now stood by her side. 

Tito, too, was in the palace ; bnt Romola had not seen him. 
the evening of the seventeenth they had atoMcd each other, and ^ 
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only knew by inference from the report of the Frate’s nentrality that her 
pleading had failed. He was now surrounded with ofl5cLal and other 
jxrsonages, both Florentine and foreign, who had been awaiting the issue 
of the long-protracted council, maintaining, except when lie was dir^tly 
addressed, the subdued air and grave silence of a man whom actual events 
are placing in a painful state of strife between public and private feeling. 
When an allusion was made to his wife in reJiition to those events, he 
implied that, owing to the violent excitement of her mind, the mere lact 
of his continuing to bold office under a government concerned in her god- 
fatlit^r’s condemnation, roused in her a diseased hostility towards him ; so 
that for her sake he felt it best not to npju-oach her. 

“All, the old Bardi blood I” said Cennini, with a shrug. “I shall not 
be surjirised if this business shakes her loose from the Fratc, as well us 
otliers I could name.” 

“It is excusable in a woman, who is doubtless beaiilifnl, since she is 
llie wile of Messer Tito,” said a young Fiencli envoy, smiling and bowing 
to Tito, “ to tliink that her airt‘Ctions must overrule the good of llie 
Stale, and that nobody is to be beheaded who is anybody’s cousin ; but 
buch a view is not to l»e encouraged in the male populaliou. It seems to 
me your Florentine polity is much weakened by it.” 

‘‘That is true,” said Niccolb Maceliiavelli ; “ but where personal ties 
are strong, the hostilities they raise must bo taken due account of. ^laiiy 
ol iliose halfway severities arc mere hotheaded blundering. The only s;ife 
Mo^\a to be inflicted on men and parties are tlie blows that are too heavy 
to be avengi'd.” 

“Piccolo,” said Cennini, “there is a clever wickedness in thy talk 
honiotinies that makes me mistrust thy pleasant young lace as if it were a 
mask of Satan.” 

“i\ot at all, my good Domenico,” said Macchiavclli, smiling, and 
liiying his hand on the elder’s eliouldcr. “Satan was a blunderer, an 
iaiiixlucer of novitd^ who mado a slujH'udous failure. If he had succeeded, 
should all have been worshipping him, and his portriiit would have 
hi V.U more flattered.” 

Well, well,” said Cennini, “ I say not tliy doctrine is not too clever 
for Satan : I only say it is wicked enough for him.’* 

** I tell you,” Biiid Macchiavelli, ** my doctrine is the doctrine of all 
who seek an end a little farther off than their own noses. Ask our 
I’rato, our prophet, how his universal renovation is to be brought about : 
lie will tell you, first, by getting a free and pure gc)vci’nment ; and since it 
^ippoars that cannot be done by making all Florentines love each other, it 
uiiiat be done by cutting off every liead that happens to be obstinately in 
file wny. Only if a man incurs odium by sanctioning a severity that is 
iiot thorough enough to be final, he commits a blunder. And something 
live that blunder, 1 sUspcct, the Frate has committed. It was an occasion 
^11 ^vhich he might have won some lustre by exerting himself to maintain 
f le Appeal; instead of thttt, he has lost lustre, and has gained no strength.” 
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Before any one else could speak, there came the expected announce- 
ment that the prisoners were about to leave the council chamber; and the 
majority of those who were present hurried towards the door, intent on 
securing the freest passage to the Bargello in the rear of tho prisoners’ 
guard ; for the scene of the execution was one that drew alike those who 
were moved by the deepest passions and those who were moved by the 
coldest curiosity. 

Tito was one of those who remained behind. lie had a native repug- 
nance to sights of death and pain, and five days ago whenever he had 
thought of this execution as a possibility he had hoped that it would not 
take place, and that the utmost sentence would be exile : his own safety 
demanded no more. But now he felt that it would be a welcome guarantee 
of his security when he had learned that Bernardo del Nero’s head was of! 
the shoulders. The new knowledge and new attitude towards him dis- 
closed by Bomola on the day of his return, had given him a new dread ol 
the power she posse^ssed to make his position insecure. If any act of liejs 
only succeeded in making him an object of suspicion and odium, he fore- 
saw not only frustration, but frustration under unpleasant circumstance^'. 
Her belief in Baldassarre had clearly determined her wavering fcelinj^s 
against further submission, and if her godfather lived, she would win Iiiiii 
to share her belief w'ilhout much trouble. Komola seemed more than 
c*vor an unmanageable fact in his destiny. But if Bernardo del Neio 
W'cre dead, tlie difficulties that "would beset her in placing herself in 
ojiposition to her husband would probably be insurmountable to her 
hill inking pride. Therefore Tito had felt easier when he knew that the 
Eight liad gone to the Bargello to order the instant erection of the scaffold. 
Four other men — his intimates and confederates — were to die, besides 
Bernardo del Nero. But a man’s own 8,'ifety is a god that sometimes 
makes very grim demands. Tito felt them to be grim : even in the 
pursuit of what was agreeable, this paradoxical life forced upon him the 
de.sire for what was disagreeable. But he had had other experience ol 
this sort, and as he heard tlirougli the open doorway the shuffle of many 
feet anil the clanking of metal on the stairs, he was able to answer the 
qui^stions of the young French envoy without showing signs of any other 
fording than that of ^d resignation to State necessities. 

Those sounds fell on Homola as if her power of hearing had bQcn 
exalted along with every other sensibility of her nature. She needed no 
arm to support her; slie shed no tears. She felt that intensity of lilti 
which seems to transcend both grief and joy — in which the mind seems to 
itself akin to elder forces that wrought out existence before the birth oi 
pleasure and pain. Since her godfather’s fate had been decided, the 
previous struggle of feeling in her had given way to an identification of 
herself with him in these supreme moments : she was inwardly asserting 
for him that, if he sufTered the punishment of treason, he did not deserve 
the name uf traitor ; he was the victim to a collision between two km s 
of faithfulness. It was not given to him to die for tho noblest cause, an 
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yet he died because of his nobleness. He might have been a meaner man 
and found it easier not to incur this guilt. Romola was feeling the full 
force of that sympathy with the individual lot that is continually 
opposing itself to the formulae by which actions and parties are judged. 
She was treading the way with her second father to the scaffold, and 
nerving herself to defy ignominy by the consciousness that it was not 
deserved. 

The way was fenced in by three hundred armed men, who had been 
placed as a guard by the orders of Francesco Valori, for among the appa- 
rent contradictions that belonged to this event, not the least striking was 
the alleged alarm on the one hand at the popular rage .against the con- 
spirators, and the alleged alarm on the other lest there should be an 
attempt to rescue them in the midst of a liostile crowd. When they had 
III rived within the court of the Bargclio, Romola was allowed to approach 
Bernardo with his confessor for a moment of farewell. Iklany eyes wore 
bent on them even in that struggle of an agitated throng, as the aged 
man, forgetting that his hands were bound with irons, lifted them towards 
th(* golden head that was bent towards him, and then, checking that 
movement, leaned to kiss her. She seized tlic fettered hands that were 
hung down again, and kissed them as if they liad been sacred things. 

“ My poor Romola,” said Bernardo, in a low voice, “I have only to 
die, but thou hast to live — and I shall not be there to help tlice.” 

“ Ycs,” said Romola, hurriedly, “ you will help me — always — because 
1 shall remember you.” 

She was taken away and conducted up the flight of steps that led to 
the loggia surrounding the grand old couit. Slie took her place there, 
(hl»rmiiied to look till the moment when her godfather laid his head on 
the block. Kow while the prisoners wore allowed a. brief interval with 
thtir confessor, the sjH*ctators were pressing into the court until the crowd 
became dense around the black scaffold, and the torclics fixed in iron 
JO es against the pillars threw a varying startling light at one moment on 
p i''Sioiih‘s.s stone carvings, at another on some pale face agitated with 
J'J'j'lu’essed rage or suppressed grief — the face of one among the many 
JJ^ o 1 datives of the condemned, who were presently to receive their dead 
luid carry them home. 

lh)mola’8 face looked like a marble image against the dark arch as die 
^'tood watching for the moment when her godfatlier would a]>pear at the 
foot of the scaffold. He was to suffer first, and Battista RidoJfi, who was 
fjy her side, had promised to take her away through a door behind them 
'^hen she should have seen the last look of tlie man who alone in all tho 
"orld had shared her pitying love for her father. And still, in the back- 
gi'oiuid of her thought, there was the possibility striving to be a hope, 

J‘d some rescue inight yet come, something that would keep that saiil'old 
^^n«tuined by blood. 

I'or a long while there was constant movement, lights flickering, 
^<2ads swaying to and fro, confused voices within the court, rushing wavea 
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of sound through tho entrance from without. It seemed to Romola ns if 
she were in the midst of a storm or a troubled sen, caring nothing about 
the storm, but only about holding out a signal till the eyes that looked 
for it could seek it no more. 

Suddenly there was stillness, and the very tapers seemed to trenibK* 
into quiet. The executioner was ready on the scaflTold, and Bernardo 
del Nero was seen ascending it with a slow firm step. Koinola made no 
visible movement, uttered not even a suppressed sound : she stood moio 
firnil}’', caring for his firmness. She saw him pause, bqav the white head 
kept erect, while he said in a voice distinctly audible, 

“ It is but a short space oi life that my fellow-citizens have taken 
from me.” 

She perceived that he was gazing slowly round him as he spoke. She 
felt that his eyes were resting on her, and that she was stretching out lier 
anna towards him. Then slic saw no nure till — a long while after as it 
seemed — a voice said, “ My dangliter, all is peace now. I can conduct 
you to your house.” 

She uncovered her head and saw her godfather's confessor standing by 
lier, in a room where llicre were other grave men talking in subdunl 
tones. 

** I am ready,*’ she said, starting up, Let us lose no time.” 

Slie tliought all clinging was at an end for her: all her strength now 
should be given to escape from a grasp under which she shudchTcd. 


CIIAPTEB LXI. 

Thrift IN a Away. 

On the eighth day from tliat memorable night llomola was standing on the 
brink of tlie M(dit(.rram\nn, watching the gentle summer pulse oi the sea 
just above what was then the little lishing village of Viareggio. 

Again she liarl fled from Florence, and this time no arresting voice had 
called her back. Again she wore the grey religious dress; and thi'^ time, 
in her heart-sick nc-ss, she did not care that it was a disguise. A new 
rebellion had risen in her, a new despair. Why should she care about 
wearing one badge more than another, or about being called by her c wn 
name ? SJic despaired of finding any consistent duty belonging to that 
name. What force was there to create for her that hallowed suprome 
iii(;tive which men call duty, but which can have no inward constraining 
existence save through some form of believing love 7 The bonds of a 
strong affection were snapped. In her marriage, the highest bond of 
she liad ceased to see tlic mystic union which is it| own guarantee 
iTidif^solublenew*, had ceased even to sec the obligation oi a volun aiy 
pledge : liad she not proved that the things to which she had 
herself were impossible? The impulse to set herself free had risen agw 
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with overmastering force; yet the freedom could only be an exchange of 
calamity. There is no compensation for the woman who feels that the 
chief relation of her life has been no more than a mistake. She lias lost 
her crown. The deepest secret of human blessedness has half whispered 
ii^Jf to her, and tlicn for ever passed her by. 

And now Komola’s best support under that supreme woman’s sorrow 
had slipped away from her. The vision of any great purpose, any end of 
existence which could ennoble endurance and exalt tlie common deeds 
of a dusty life tirith (Kvine ardours, vras utterly eclipsed for her now by the 
scTise of a confusion in human things which made all effort a mere drag- 
ging at tangled threads ; all fellourship, either for resistance or advocacy, 
mere unfairness and exclusiveness. What, after all, was the man who had 
j ('presented for her the highest heroism : the heroism not of hard self- 
(•t'Mtained endurance, but of willing, self-oUVring love7‘ What was the 
i jmso he was struggling for ? liomola had lost her trus^t in Savonarola, 
liiid lost that fervour of admiration which had made her unmindful of his 


alx rrations, and attentive only to the grand curve of his orbit. And now that 
h(*r keen folding for her godfather had thrown her into antagonism with 
the Frate, hhc saw all the ri'pulsive and inconsisttmt details in his teaching 
v.ith a painful lucidity wliich exaggerated their proportions. Jii the 
l»ittcrncss of her disappointment slie said that his striving allor the reno- 
vation of the Church and the w-orld 'vvas a stri\ing after a njcre name 
wliich told no more than the title of a book : a name that had come to 
mean practically the measures that would strengthen his own position in 
Florence ; nay, often questionable deeds and words, for the sake of saving 
his influence from suft'ering by his owm errors. And that political reform 
wliich had oucc made a new interest in her life seemed now to reduce 
itscdf to narrow devices for the safety of Florence, in contemptible contra- 
dict ion with tlie alternating professions of blind trust in the Divine care, 
it was inevitable that she should judge the Frate unfairly on a ques- 


f JO 1 of individual siifTering, at which she looked with the eyes of personal 
f‘ iiderncss, and he wdlb the eyes of theoretic conviction. In that decla- 
nci(.n of his, that the cause of his party was the cause of God’s kingdom, 
heard only the ring of egoism. Perhaps such words have rarely 
^‘t(,'n uttered without that meaner ring in tliem ; yet they are the implicit 
fonmila of all energetic belief. And if such energetic belief, pursuing a 
grand and remote end, is often in danger of becoming a dcmon-worsliip, 
which the votary lets his son and daughter pass through the fire with 
^ J^-adinoss that hardly looks like sacrifice ; tender fellow-feeling for the 
has its danger too, and is apt to be timid and sceptical toward 
he larger aims without which life cannot rise into religion. In this way 
poor ttomola was being blinded by her tears. 

No one who ha^ over known what it is thus to lose faith in a fellow man 
he has profoundly loved and reverenced, will lightly say tliat the 
til Invisible Goodness unshaken. With the 

of high human trust, the dignity of life sinks too ; we cease to 
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believe in our own better self, since that also is part of the common nature 
which is degraded in our thought; and all the finer impulses of the soul 
are dulled. Roniola felt even the springs of her once active pity diy^in^ 
up, and leaving her to barren egoistic complaining. Had not she had her 
sorrows too ? And few had cared for her, while she had cared for many. 
She had done enough; she had striven after the impossible, and was weaty 
of tliis stifling crowded life. She longed for that repose in mere scnsiition 
which she had sometimes dreamed of in the sultry afternoons of her 
early girlhood, when she had fancied herself floating mftad-like in the 
waters. 

The clear waves seemed to invite her: slie wished she could lie 
down to sleep on them and pass from sleep into death. But Romola coiiUl 
not directly seek death ; the fulness of young life in her forbade that. 
She could only wish that death would come. 

At the spot where she had paused there was a deep bend in the shore 
and a small boat with a sail was mooied there. In her longing to glide 
over the waters that wore getting golden with the level sun-rays, she 
thought of a story which had been one of the things she had loved to 
dwell on in Boccaccio, >vhcn her father fell asleep and slie glided Ironi 
her stool to sit on the floor and read the Dccamerone. It was the story 
of that fair Gostanza who in her love-lornness desired to live no longoi , 
but not having the courage to attack her young life, had put h(Ti>tlf 
a boat and pushed ofl' to sea; then, lying down in the boat, had wrapped 
her mantle round her head, hoping to be wrecked, so that h-.r fear would 
be helpless to flee from death. The memory liad remained a ni(ic 
thcjught in Roinola’s mind, without btidding into any distinct wisli; but 
now, as she paused again in her walking to and fro, she saw gliding black 
against the red gold anotlier boat wdth one man in it, making towards 
the bend where the first and smaller boat was moored. Walking on 
again, she at length saw the man land, pull his boat ashore, and begin to 
unlade something from it. He was perhaps the owner of the smaller boat 
alho : he would be going away soon, and her opjiortunity would be gone 
'with him — licr opportunity of buying that smaller bout. She had nt>t 
yet admitted to herself that she meant to use it, but she felt a suddtn 
eagerness to secure the possibility of using it, which disclosed the half- 
unconscious growth of a thought into a desire. 

Is that little boat yours also ? ” she said to the fisherman, wlio had 
looked up, a little startled by the tall grey figure, and had made a 
reverence to this holy Sister wandering thus mysteriously in the evening 
solitude. 

It was his boat ; an old one, hardly soa^worthy, yet worth repairing 
to any man who would buy it. By the blessing of San Antonio, whose 
chapel was in the village yonder, his fishing had prospered, and he ^ 
now a better boat, which had once been Gianni’s who died. But ho a 
not yet sold the old one. llomola asked him how much it was wor » 
and then, while he was busy, thrust the price into a little satchel lyiag ® 
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the ground and containing the remnant of his dinner. After that, she 
^vatched him furling hia sail and asked him how he should set it if he 
wanted to go out to sea, and then, pacing up and down again, waited to 
see him depart. 

The imagination of herself gliding away in that boat on the darkening 
waters was growing more and more into a longing, as the thought of n 
cool brook in sultriness becomes a painful thirst. To be freed from Uie 
burden of choice when all motive was braised, to commit herself, sleeping, 
to destiny which would either bring death or else new necessities that 
might rouse a new life in het 1 — ^it was a thought that beckoned her the 
more because the soil evening air mode her long to rest in the still solitude, 
instead of going back to the noise and heat of the village. 

At last the slow fisherman had gathered up all his moveables and was 
talking away. Soon the gold was shrinking and getting duskier in sea 
and and there was no living thing in sight, no sound but the lulling 
monotony of the lapping Avaves. In this sea there was no tide that would 
help to carry her away if she Availed for its ebb; but Romola thought the 
bicezc from the land was rising a little. She got into the boat, unfurled the 
sail, and fastened it as she had learned in that first brief lesson. She 
Rtiw tliat it caught the light breeze, and this Avas all she cared for. Then 
she looHod the boat from its moorings, and tiied to urge it with au oar, 
till she Avas far out from the land, till the sea aviw dark even to the west, 
and the stars Avero disclosing themselves like a palpitating life over the 
Avido luaven'^. Resting at last, she threw back her cowl, and, taking off 
the kcrcliief undernc.*\tli, Avhicli confined her hair, she doubled them both 
under her head for a pillow on one of the boat's libs. The fair head was 
still very young and could l)ear a liard pillow. 

And so bhe lay, with the soil night air breathing on her while she 
glided on the waters and watched the deepening quiet of the sky. She 
alone now : she had freed herself from all claims, she had freed herself 
eun from that burden of choice which presses with heavier and heavier 
'' ‘ght when claims have loosed their guiding hold. * 

Had she found anything like the dream of her girlhood? No. 
Weinorici hung upon her like the weight of broken wings that could never 
he lifted — ^memcxries of human sympa^y wbidi even in its pains leaves a 
|hiist that the Great Mother has no milk to still. Romola felt orphaned 
in those Ai’ide spaces of sea and sky. She road r.© message of love for 
in that far-off symbolic writing of tlxc heavens, and with a great sob 
^‘ho Avished that she might be gliding into death. 

She drew the cowl over her head again and covered her face, choosing 
‘darkness rather than the light of the stars, which seemed to her like 
♦he hard light of eyes that looked at her without seeing her. Presently 
felt that ri^e was in the grave, but not resting tltere ; die was touching 
hands of the beloved dead bedde her, and trying to wake thant 
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Three years ago an article was ptiblibhod in this Magazine timlcr the 
title of “ Stranger than Fiction,” which contained a report of the writers 
personal experience of one of Mr. Home’s sittings, and which in sonu 
quarters has produced the lemarkable inference that the C'ouniiiil 
Magazine was a ghostly organ, favouring the j)rctensions C)f spirit- 
rappers and others of the same or analogous persuasions. This notion 
is worth noticing solely because it illustrates the c.xco.^sive folly >\iili 
which jMioplc arc in the habit of arguing on such nibjeets. A respa t- 
abJe and, in general, credible witness wislus to inform the public tlial In* 
saw certain very strange sights under circumstances wdiich gave him iiili 
opportunitie.s of ohservation. A Magazine, the object of which ib to 
inftirm and amiLse the public, inserts his accr>unt of what ee sa^v niil 
licard, without comment — C7*^o, the persons connected with the ninn;iL^- 
ment of the inagtizinc must not only believe this partieular Btatoiudit 
but must also be believers in the truth of the* j>retensions of the priiK i|).il 
perform(r in the story, and <it lhob<* (»f c»th» r persons of the same Che'S. 
In fact, the conclu5>ion is totally false. Strange as it may a^-p*ar to tliese 
wlio believe whatever they hear, there is such a thing as a power ot de- 
believing evidence on the bare ground of Its imj>robubiIit} , and without 
reference to the credit of the witness. It is perhaps not unfortunate fn* 
the world that it docs contain some pc<»plo who aie not 'ibsolutely at 
the mercy of every respectable person who chooses to come and ti-’d 
them an incredible story. It may also possibly contribute to the general 
comfort of society that people of this way of thinking do not alwa^'s 
feel it necessary to be rudo to a person whom they do not believe, aaJ 
that they content tlicmsclvca with not believing the story without, on 
that account, thinking tlio worse of the narrator. No doubt such concliu t 
is unintelligible to heated partisans, or to those who do not much caic 
what sort of opinions they admit into their heads. Such persons cannot 
undei-staud the Scribe and the Pharisee who pass by on the other side. ^ 
you arc not disposed to be a Good Samaritan pouring the oil and wine o 
submissive credulity into the wounds of their vanity, they would 
you to Ikj one of those who fait upon them by the way side, and 
they may denounce as thieves and robbers. ^ ^ 

In illustration of this matter wc propose to consider in the 
pai>er, what opinion a person of ordinary common sense would fon” 
Hpiritualism, a subject to whidi public attention has just been g 

a somewhat marked manmn* hy the publication of two or three ^ 

on the subject. The most pretentious, and the least satisfactory o ' 
is Mr. llowitt’s llistort/ of the SupematuraL Mr. Home's Autobtogr< 
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ig, os far aa it goes, more important, because it is first-hand testimony; 
and Mr. Robert Dale Ow^en’s Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 
Worldy published two years ago, is certainly cautious and as moderate 
aa a book can be which is one mass of marrels utterly incredible to the 
average human mind. 

It may be convenient for the purposes of this paper to invert the 
usual order, and to begin by stating the conclusion which the writer 
pciflonaliy draws from a pretty careful perusal of these books and other 
publications of the same kind. He does not believe a single woid of 
tlum irom one end to the other. The stories which they contain run off 
Ills mind like water off a duck's back, and appear to him altogether 
unworthy of credit. 

The case of the spiritualists is that, a priori^ there is no reason why 
j<piiita Fhould not appear, and that there is abundance of specific evi- 
dence to show that they do, of the same sort that uould be considered 
dcusivc on other important occasions, for instance in the administi*ation 
of justice. It is the object of the books mentioned above to enforce these 
points. The work of Mr. Ilowitt is addre.sscd principally to the general, 
and that of Mr. Owen to the particular, question. Mr. Ilowitt declares 
not only that on a priori grounds, there is no reason to suppo.se that spirits 
will not appear, hut that the general inference to be derived from the 
history of mankind is that they will. He has industriously put together 
tvuy supernatural history on which he has been able to lay his Imnds in 
any part of tlic world, and from tlie whole of them, collectively, he infers 
that the belief in supcmaturnl appearances is justified not by this or that 
particular occurrence, but by the general and permaneut convictions of 
thi human race. 

No kind of argument is cither moie popular than this or los.s deserving 
of attention. It is popular because it may always be alleged in favour of 
any common opinion, true or false. It is always probable that the reasons, 
lever they may be, which have led one person to form jin opinion, 
ba-’e had the same effect upon others, and hence, unless the more fact 
nn opinion is held by A is proof that it is true, the fact that it 
is held by B, C, D, and so on up to Z, is no proof that it is true. 
If one person Ls mistaken a thousand may be, csj>ecially if tlie mistake 
of the one arises from any cause likely to act on very many. Who 
supposes that Buddhism is true because, perhaps, 300,000,000 people 
btheve it, and because all their ancestors, for many centuries, have 
htUovcd it? Even if the consent of a vast number of people had any 
fonJency to prove the truth of the opinion held by thein, it would be 
practically impossible to apply the test to any given instance; for in 
or to do BO| it would be necessary to show lliat tlie persons cited as 
W loriticg all hold identioally the same opinion upon the point in qaes- 
and how is it possible to allow this? What is the sticcifie opinion 
i Mr. Ilowitt says has universally obtained with respect to super* 
appearances? 
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Apart, however, from this, it would be necessary to Mr. Howitt’s 
argument to show, not only that there always have been people who 
believed in ghosts, but that there was never anybody who after argu- 
ment disbelieved. It is scepticism, and not faith, which gives its vuliic 
to a common opinion. Show that nolx)dy ever tried to confute a 
common opinion, and you prove not that tliose who held it believed 
it on good grounds, but that no one can tell what grounds they had for 
believing it. The belief of hundreds of millions in a fact, of which the 
evidence has not been propeily sifted, has no tendency to prove its truth. 
Is it any the more likely that there were seven kings of Rome, because 
for many centuries it was universally believed to be a fact that thoie 
were ? A great majority of the population of Europe, at the present day, 
think that spirit-rapping, and all tliat relates to it, is absurd nonsense 
Would Mr. Howitt accept their belief as evidence of the truth of tlicir 
opinion ? 

Common opinion can, in practice, be used for testimonial purposes 
only by those uho are willing to discredit their own witness. Mr. Houiit 
himself would not afErm the truth of the superstitions to which he appeaU 
iu support of his own thesis. In classical times, ho tolls us, people 
believed in omens, p’^odigies, oracles, witchcraft, and the like. Docs 
he believe not only in the general inference, which he presses on his 
readers, but in the specific facts from \\hich the inferences arc drawn? 
Does he believe, for instance, in Ovid’s Mdanm^phoseBy or in the dreadful 
feats which Horace ascribes to Canidia? Did she really jnl! the moon 
out of the sky? To lot in the oracles and keep out Canidia and the 
Arabian Hights is to blow hot and cold. 

For these reasons, it wouhl seem that no weight at all ought to he 
attached to the strange army of quotations from liistorics of 'inciont tunes 
and remote places which Mr. Ilowitt’s industry has brought together. 
All that can be siiid is, tliat there ahvays have been ghost storu*’', and 
that they have generally boon received with an amount oi scepticism pro- 
portioned to the cultivation of the age. 

The real interest of the question, and the gist of the who!'' dlacus^^ion, 
lies in the offer made by men like Mr. Owen, to produce spccilic evidence 
of actual occurrenoes of the kind in question. They say we proffer to 
you evidence of apparllionb and of cases of supernatural agency, such as 
■would bo sufficient to convict a man of murder, and we chum that }ou 
shall either believe what wo say, or givcaroiiaon for not believing it. Cur 
space confines us to some general obhcrvations, and a few specific illustra- 
tious. Neither Mr. Ilowitt nor Mr. Owen appear to give sufficient weig 
to the amount of simple lying that there is in the >vorld. Happily^ 
people find it difficult to believe in downright wilful falsehood. J 
Mr. Owen, quietly speculating in liis own study on these tbingSj 
is very probably sometliing so ropulsivo and disgusting in the ne 
of a downright lie, that he feels great difficulty in imputing it to n 
apparently respectable and well-bred person. Still wiUul he® 
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undoubtedly told, ond npart from general considerations on the com- 
parative weight of human testimony on the one side, and improbabilities 
on the otlior, some cases may be mentioned in which the facts relied 
upon by the advocates of spiritualism appear to fall under that category. 

A wliole chapter of Mr. Howitt’s book is devoted to the subject 
of the Covenol prophets. His account of the subject is derived princi- 
pilly from ]\I. Peyrat’s Pasteurs da Desert^ an instructive and inte- 
R sting W'ork. In n few words, the story is that tlie inhabitants of 
the Cevennes — a range of mountains lying between Auvergne on the 
nortlj, and the ]jlaiii of Lanofuedoc on the south — driven to desperation 
hy tlie cruelties of Louis XIV. and Baville, the intcnd.mt of the pro- 
Miice, broke out into insurrection. Tliey canned on a desperate civil 
war for two or three years, and were finally subdued by Marshal Villavs as 
much by negotiation as by force. Their principal leaders were Cavallier, 
a Inker’s aijprentico, and Koland Lai)ortP, a peasant. These are unques- 
tioned histoiical facts. The miraculous pait of the story is, that the 
('(venols W(‘re animated in tlicir resistiince, and were, indeed, enabled to 
c.iriy it on, principally by the exliortatirnis and miracles of propliets aud 
s«crs, who foretold future events, and performed various prodigies. One 
man in piuticular, C’lary by name, was said at a given time and place 
lo Lave stood unharinod in the midst of a laree fire. These stories rest 
on tlie authority of a book called Tlu'dtre A^anr dcs CevenneSf published in 
under the title of .*1 Cri/ from the Desei'ty and WTitton by tw’o 
min, named Fagt* and Marion, who described themselves as eye-witnesses 
of the miracles in question. Mr. Howitt is apparently not aware of the 
fact that other eye-witnosscs denied upon oath the truth of their statc- 
md.ts, and in particular that Cavallier himself did so in the most unquali- 
licd manner, especially as to the miracle of Clary. The documents on 
the subject arc rare, but they may be seen at the British Museum, in 
a hook called Aont'caux Jdanoires pour servir a VJlistoire des trots 
Cu' usardi’s, on Von voit les Declarations da Colonel Cavallier, It was 
I'UMiihed in London in 1708. Tliis case shows that the most explicit, 
liOiinnstantial, and direct afiirmation of the truth of a fact may be a simple 
LvLchood, and throw's considerable doubt on so much of the stories of 
Mr. Owen and Mr. llowitt as rest on the cri‘dit of particular persons wdio 
wo saw this or that. Tliey also might be contradicted as well aa 
and Marion, if the proper trouble were Uiken, and if the eye- 
^vitnesses W'erc still alive. 

A single illustnilit^i sliows liow W'o are at the mercy of unknown 
One of Mr. Owen’n best stories is os follows:— In October, 

a lady, Mrs. R (whose name Mr. Owen offers to give if 

tioccssary), was Jiving at Ramhurst House, in Kent. The ustinl ghostly 
Guilds were heard, rustling of silk dresses, knocks, footsteps, and voices 
Ac, About the middle of the month a Miss »S— came to 
s|»y at liamhurst. Miss S— ** had been in the habit of seeing appari- 
at times from ettrly childhood,” As she drove up to the house she 
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Kiw on the threshold the appearance of two figures, apparently an elderly 

couple, in an old-&sluoned dress. Miss S saw the same apparition 

several times, and on one occasion the ghosts said they had been husband 
and wife, and were named Children. The husband's Christian name was 

Richard, and he died in 1753. On one occasion Mrs. K os she was 

coming down to dinner saw and walked through a fcmfile figure, over 
which was written in phosphoric letters, “ Dame Children." The name 
of Children 'was altogether unknown, but on inquiry in the village it 
appeared that an old woman of seventy hud known an old man fifty years 
before who had said he had kept the hounds of the Children family. 
In 1858 Mr. Owen heard this story and inquired into it further, and afttr 
much search found papers in the British Museum showing that a 
Mr. Richard Children settled at Ramhurst in 1718. Tlicsc papers were 
in a collection called the Hasted Papcis, and as ll.isted had written a 
history of Kent Mr. Owen examined it, and there found, in an account of 
the parish of Leigh, that Mr. Richard Children of Ramhurst Manor House 

died in 1753. From all tliis Mr. Owen argues that Mrs. R and 

Miss S must have seen a ghost. In the absence of all information 

about Miss S , except that she told this story, it is right to point out 

that if she happened to see Ilasted’s Ilistorf/ of Kent befoie going on her 
\isit, and looked, as she naturally might, to see what was said of tlie 
house to which she was going, she w’ould at once get the oppoituiiiiy of 
making up the story about Richard Children's ghost. Is it ii'ore likely 
that a ghost should ap{)ear, or that a lady should toll a falsdiood, which 
to many minds might apjieai a harmless trick? Take out Richard 
Children and the date, and there is nothing very remarkable in the stoiy. 

Apart from questions ns to tlie credit of particular witnes‘<cs, it must 
be added tliat neitlier Mr, Owen nor Mr. llowitt write in such a way as 
to give a very high impression of their accuracy. Mr. Owen has a trick 
which he ought carefully to unlearn if he wishes to make his state- 
tiienfs of the effect of evidence really inqmrtinl. The following aw 
instances of it : — A Mdlle. Clairon wrote on autobiography, in whicli she 
tells a story of the persecutions slie underwent from a deceased lover, who 
used, amongst other things, to fire muskets at her window. The police, 
she says, tried to detect the tiick, but in vain, and “the fact is attested by 
the official record on the registers of tlie police." She also says that 
various other persons saw what happened. On this, Mr. Owen observes 
— “ The phenomena were observed not by Mdlle. Clairon only, but by 
numerous other witnesses, including the ... . police officers o 

Paris. The record of them is still to be found in the archives of w® 
police,” &c. So, no doubt, she said; but it does not appear t 
Mr. Owen saw the archives for himself, or that they are still to be sc^^^ 
nor does it appear that the other persons mentioned corroborate ® 
story. The whole, therefore, rests on Mdlfe. Clairon almie. Mr* ^ 
constantly repeats this fkllaqr. 

As for Mr. Howitt, he is eo set upon his ghosts that to sec®® 
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that a ghost gives probability to a story, instead of taking it away. He 
actufilly goes so for as to argue in favour of the truth of the claims of 
modern Egyptian magicians from the magical stories in the ArcUfian Nights, 
\\]jich, he says, represent the state of belief anmngst the people. When a 
man presents himself who is ready to believe in the roc’s egg and Aladdin’s 
palace, if any respectable witness will swear to them, tljere is very little 
good in arguing. How is anything whatever to bo disproved ? 

Ailcr making every foir deduction on tlie ecovcb of wilful falsehood, 
inaccuracy, and other analogous grounds, it must in honesty be admitted 
that a considerable number of the storicB told by these gentlemen, especially 
by or about Mr. Homo, do reduce the reader to the question whether 
111 * will reject the story simply on account of its inherent improbability. 
There are many of them which cannot be explained away to any purpose, 
'lliey must be accepted, or rejected on the broad ground of their inherent 
incredibility. It may be interesting to mention some of thc^e stories. 

In September, 1857, Captain Whoatcroft (the name is given by 
Mr. llowitt, the initials only by Mr. Owen), of the Cth Dragoon Guards, 
went to India, leaving his wife at Cambridge. On the night between the 
I l(li and 15th of ^^oveinber she dreamed that she saw her hm^band 
luking ill, on wliieli she awoke, ami saw' his figure standing by her 
l'e(l^Kle. Nhe assured herself that she was aw'ake by rubbing the sheet, 
iVo , and the tigiire remained distinctly visible fur about a minute. Some 
time after news came of Captain Wheatcrofts death before Lucknow. 
Mr. Wilkinson, his solicitor, obtained a certificate of his death from the 
War OjlVce. It dated his death on the ITlli November. His widow 
(kil.ired that theie must be a mi.stako as she saw' the ghost on the 14th. 
Ml Wilkinson liajipeiied to call on a lady who was in the haliit of seeing 
M‘'lon^, and told her this story as a wonderful thing. The lady said to her 
Imsbaml, “ That must be the persou I saw tlic evening we were talking 
about India, and you drew an elephant with a howdah on his back.’* Bhe 
aimed, that the spirit told her hu.sband he had been killed in India that 
afidnoon. On being questioned as to the date, the lady said that she 
lid not exactly i*emember it, but that just belbrc tlio ghost came she 
n i>aid a bill for Home German vinegar. The receipt was brought, and 
'vas dated November 14. In March, 1858, further news arrived to show 
that Captain Whcatcroft was killed on the 14th, and the War Ollioe 


‘'ab«!('(|ueiuly certified to that etroot. 

In this case the firdt appcoianoc to the wife may be accounted for aa a 
natural enough under the circumstances, and there ia not much 
in the continuance of the impicssion on tlie senses afler waking ; but if 
^V^llkinson’s account of his interview with the other lady is true, the 
'■^idence becomes very strong. That a j^erson who professed t0 4 >ee ghoata 
^ when slie heard of the appearanco of one to somebody else, put iu 
^hum to have seen it too, is not the point; but that she should forget 
^1^)' it by the receipt, and Uien bo confirmed by tlie receipt, and 

that date sliould turn out to be the true one, the oOicial return being 
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incoiTCct, is just the sort of confirmation which would weigh very heavily 
with a jury in any trial, civil or criminal. 

Another of Mr. Owen's stories is more curious, and might have been 
better attested if it had been investigated at the time. A merchant 
captain named Clarke told Mr. Owen in 1859, that in 183G or *37 he had 
heard the following story from a man named Bruce, truthful and 
straightforward a man ns ever I met hi all my life.’* In 1828 Bruce was 
mate of a trading vessel, lie went dowui into tho cabin with the captain 
to calculate the day’s work. When ho had done, being surprised at the 
result of his calciilation, he asked the captain wliat he made it. Getting 
no answer, he looked up and saw a figure, which he supposed to be the 
captain’s, writing on tlie captain’s slate. He spoke again twice, and the 
figure, looking up, appeared to be a perfect stranger. Btucc went u|X)n 
deck and told the captain. Aficr some conversation, they went down and 
found the slate with these words on it, “Steer to th<* Nor’ West.” 3 he 
captain, su-specting the mate of having written it, made him nud e\cry 
other man on board who could write, write tho.'ic words on llic other side 
of the slate. The writing was quite difterent. They then determined to 
steer an directed, and in a short time fell in with a ship frozen to the icc 
of an iceberg (not, by tlie way, a very piobabic situation for a sliip to be 
in). They took off the pa.sscngers. One of them the mate dt*clared to be 
the man whom he had seen, and when he wrote “ Steer to the North- 
AVeat ” on the slate, the liand writing corresjionded exactly. The captain 
of the second ship said that about nof»n the passenger htid fallen into a 
deep sleep for about an hour, and on waking said, “ Captain^ we shall be 
relieved this very day.*’ lie added, that he had dreamed he was on board 
a barque, which he accurately described, and that the barque was coming 
to their rescue. Thi.s case rests on Clarke’s occount of what Bruce said 
twenty years before Clarke reported it, about an event which, when Bruce 
first told the story, w'os eight or nine years old. Suppose Bnicc’s account 
to be corrol)oratcd by the production of the slate, by the two captains, the 
mysterious passenger, the men who liad to write their names, and the log- 
books of tho two vessels, and tlie evidence would be good enough to hang 
twenty men upon. As it is, the story goes for next to nothing* 

The evidence of spirit-rappers, like Mr. Home, is, no doubt, the strongest 
case, A considerable number of the phenomena to which they testily must 
unquestionably be allowed to rest on good evidence, whether or not that 
evidence is to be believed. Take the case of our own contributor. I ^ 
says, I went to such a place at such a time, and there I saw a table use 
up till the top lurmed a plane inclined at an angle of 45®; “finally no 
whole Btnictnre stands on the extreme tip of a single claw.” 
says tliat ho saw Mr. Home rise off the ground to a height of fou** ® 
five feet, and float about in tho air. This docs not rest on the evi onc^ 
of our contributor alone. Dr. Gullyr of Malvern, wrote n letter to ^ 
Morning Star^ saying tliat he was present on the occasion, that 
made in the ariicio was in every particular correct,” and that o 
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our contributor “ were neither asleep nor intoxicated, nor even excited.” 
As to Mr. Home’s moving about in the air, Dr. Gully says, ** Only con- 
sider that here is a man between ten and eleven stone in weight floating 
about the room for many minutes in the tomblikc silence which pre- 
vailed, broken only by his voice coming from different quarters of the 
mom; is it probable, is it possible, that any machinery could bo devised, 
lu t lo speak of its being set up and previously made ready, in a room 
which was fixed upon ns the place of meeting only five minutes before we 
(iitcrcd it, capable of carrj’ing such a weight ab(mt without the slightest 
Found of any description ? ” Here is direct i Icnce of the most positive 
kind to plain matters of fact. I raw a table in a certain position ; I saw 
a human body move through the air; I had the opportunity of seeing 
nmcliinery, <S:c. ; I looked for it, and it was not theue. This sort of 
evidence leavers no escape*. It can Ik* disbelieeed only on the broad ground 
ot‘ tlie balance of impiobabilitios, and it is but a small sample of the 
amount of evidence tendered by spirit- rappers and their adherents. One 
consideration ns to its force is conclusive. Concede, for the ssike of argu- 
nitnt, that the sintements of our c<»rrespondent and Dr. Gully were true, 
wIkjI .'stronger evidence of their truth could be given? 

Here, then, arises in the neatest form the queslion as to a conflict 
U tween evidence and probability. Two credible witnesses affirm that 
they saw a man float in the air under the circumstances stated. Do you 
bdievc it or not? The question must be put and answered by eacli person 
f(^r himself. The writer of the present article has no hesitation in saying, 
.No, 1 do not believe it. To exphiin and justify this answer, it is neces- 
Kuy to depart fiom the common form of composition. The reasons for 
lx lief aie not the same in every ca«e. One man may credit evidence 
''Inch nnotlier person would dislKdievc; one may take views as to the 
iiatnic of belief which another would repudiate. It is therefore impossible 
tf' stale the leasons for disbelief generally. They must have reference to 
tbo particular person disbelieving. Hence, if the question is to bo really 
<Misidcred, ihc author, however iinw'illingly, must drop the impersonal 
t 'lie. He must get into the witness-box and cross-examine himself. 
Q. Pray, sir, wlio and what are you 1 — A. It is no matter who or what 1 
‘‘“b except that I am what you would coll an educated person, and 
t view the subject merely os one of general curiosity. Q. Do you know 
jl^ything of Dr. Gully ?—A, 1 have had the pleasure of meeting him, and 
him well by reputation. Q* believe him to be a man of 

and veracity 7— A. Unqtiestionably. Q. Do you believe ho was 
Present on the occasion to which he refers? — A, Yes. Q. And that 
c^ld see what passed, and was sober and unexcited.— ^4. Yea, Q. Do 
elievc that lie publicly lold a wilful lie about it ? — A. No. Q. Yet 
do not believe his stiiteroent ?— A. No, I do not, Q. Then, how do 
abo inference that he lied?— A. By not drawing any inference 

9* bound to draw it? — ^A. No; I am net 

ou a jury, Q, Suppose you were ?— A. Tliat would alter Uio case 

32—5 
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entirely, Q. How bo? — A. Because I should be forced by my calli to 
give a true verdict according to the evidence. Q. Then if you were on 
ft jury, should you believe that Dr. Gully had told a lie ? — A. In some 
cases I might have to act as if I thought so, but it would depend on tljc 
issue to be tried. Except for the purposes of the tiial, my belief that 
Dr. Giilly is a man of lionour would be unaffected. Q. 1 do not understand 
how that can be. Is not a statement either true or hilse for all purposes 
whatever? — A. No d*)ubt; but it docs not follow that wc must form the 
same opinion as to its truth or falsehood for all piir[>oses whatever. 1 will 
put some coses. 

An action is brouglit by Mr. Home for libel against some one who 
uses language which enables Mr. Home to give evidence of the truth of 
the statement that he floated in the air as alleged. He calls Dr. Gully, 
who swears to what he wrote. I should disbelieve the evidence and givi* 
a verdict for the defendant. It is for the plaintifl* to prove his case, and 
no man’s oath to such a fact would <tatisly me of its truth. 

At the sitting in question, while the room was darkened, a man >\as 
murdered. One of the party is charge^l by the rest with tlie criiii*‘. 
There is e^idenre of an althi which, in ordinary cases, I should not tni-l. 
In cretss-exami nation the p<*rsoiifl present testify to the alleged wuiuliis. 
This would shake their credit, and I sliould acquit the prisoner, lie it> 
entitled to the lx*nefit of a doubt. 

On the day and time of the sitting a murder is corami tied at York. 
The prisoner says, I was then lit Mr. Horae’s sitting in London.” On 
cross-exatiiiiiin? tlie witiif*ws for tlie prisoner they all nnsert tliaf ilie 
alleged wonders took place. Here I should l>cIievo the afth and acquit 
the pimoiH»r, for the s.ime reason as in the last cam*. 

Dr. Gully jk called as a witneas on a trial, civil or criiiiinal. Wlicn 
he is cross-examined to his credit it appears that he made the statements 
in qiU’Stion. 1 should not dislielievc him for that reason; for though 
I do not myself believe the statcnienu to be true, I know that many 
respectable persona have made such statementa. 

Q, You think, then, that belief or dialielief ia ft roRttcr of expediency? 
—A. I do. Q. Do y<»u iHilicve the multiplication table on tJiat ground? 

— A. Yea. Q. Do you find it expedient to believe that twice two make 

five when you receive money, and that they make ilireo when you pay 
bills? — A, In the long mn I find it expodieiit to believe the truth, 
even when the Apparent advantage is most strongly the other way. 
regard to general rules like the tnuitiplicfttkm table the evidence a« 
wliftt is true is so strong that the oonsidinraium of expediency does not nia « 
itself senmbly felt, though 1 think I oould show that it exists;* but humau 
testimony as to isolated tranaactioos is so weak that in almost every case 
the qneatton of consequenoca has much to do with one’a oonduaion. 
Q. Viewing tlie matter at one of expediency, bow do you tx ake it 

• «se an Aitlde on “SapcrstiHon^^ iaiha Cmtki/i for May, 
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])c inexpedient tliat you pmonall; should believe Uicse statements ? Hour 
would they hurt you if they were true? — A. Because they would tend 
1() disturb all the assumptions on which I conduct my ordinary alFaira. 

I always act on the assumption that we do not float in the air, but walk 
on the earth ; that chairs and tables stand still where they are put, and do 
not climb on sofas, and tliat if my w'atcli gets into your pocket it is because 
V'U put it there. I should like to sec my servant tell me, “Please, sir, it 
w.'ih the s])irits who broke the china, and it was my abandoned double 
who got drunk,'* Besides, in common with all educated men, I have an 
iiUercht in physical science. That, .at all events, has performed solid 
H'rvices. It has explained, and is explaining, the order of the universe. 

It h:w not only made life more comfortable, but, which is far more, has 
(iinohled and purified the understanding, and freed it from every sort of 
(liyrading superstition. I don’t like to be dragged down to the level of 
the i>i!irvc*j*» in witchcraft and obi-men. 

(I 'I'lion you wouhl not believe these thinirs if ten people swoie to 
tlu’u ? — A, No. Q. If fifty did * — A, No. Q. Sup[K>se you saw them 
A ^ \v M 1 ? — A. No one enn answer ftir his own strength of mind and nerve: 
hut 1 h<»pe and Kdiove that when the sharpness of the impression had 
^\oni oil' 1 should cease to think of it, and so, by (legrtH-s, cuine to doubt 
uluther it had liappeneil, and at last to d!'>believe it. Q. Is there, then, 
1.0 ivuhncc* whalever on which you would believe them? — A. Yes. Let 
t'u’u he (wplaiued, let them bo briuight into connection with the ordinary 
jiji Sihts of life, and become a rcoogniziHl part of its working apparatus, 
M!ul tlun J will believe. If a hpintual telegraph is esrablislied wliich 
li.<!'*nia!Jy antn i|>ates elect rieitv ; if the detective police ar<* replaced by 
i i.iu('r|al hjvie.H; if in hli(»rt, the spit its are harne.ssed to the wheels of life 
ai'd lucoiue pint of iu recognized inachineiy, then 1 shall believe, but 
1*' t elliei \\ ise. 

y. You profess a great respect for science, but I don't understand 
V h( ,v jou get your science if you ait* prciiarcd to discredit your simses 
I II they testify to an} thing uuusuh). Surely acienci* is founded on the 
» ul' uce of tho senses? — A. ^fy n*s|H»ct for science is foundeil on expe- 
liuioc of its ti'u4h, and, to use a common phrase, of its truUtuliiefis, In 
tlelpience to un cstablishiKl scientific rule 1 am quite ready to distrust my 
if ])y that you mean the natural inferences from my seusea. For 
hmttiTUK', I nhould naturally infer from them that tlic sun inov^ and the eaith 
btood stilf but 1 believe the reverse. My feith in the genet al proposition 
always stronger than my faitli in propositions as to specific fiicts, so is 
ihat of every reaKouahlo oivature, as apiicars from tliis, that you cannot 
couipreliend any sikecific proposition without some generality to whidi it 
foforred. Tlie proportion “ that is a tree” is unmesiiing, unless you 
a general notion corrwponding to tlie word tree. How you get your 
nc^tions in the first iosUnco is, perhaiss tlie most obscure of all 
questions; but when you have got them they desenre frv 
authority than any assertion as to an isolated fact If you suppose 
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them to bo derived from oKpcricnce, the bnsis of experience On vrhich 
they rest is wider than that on which any Bi>ccific proposition rests. If 
they are derived from the constitution of the mind itself, the evidence for 
them is higher in kind. Q. Yet all great scientific discoveries have been 
based on the observation of specific facts. What do you say to Franklin 
and the lightning, or Galvani and the frog’s leg ? Woiild you have denied 
that the frog’s leg jerked ? — A. No doubt the examination of specific facts 
is the first step towards discover^’, and I freely admit that I think the 
spirit- rappers have made out a case for scientific inquiry. I liave been 
considering how I and others like me — the unscientific worhl — ought to 
believe in the meantime. As to the frog's log, if anything depended on it 
I might very jirobahly have di^belic^^tl it wron;.Iy, but that dtK*s not 
show tliat I bhould liave bet-n wrong in disbelieving. Q, Why not? — 
A, Because by the nppliratit n of the sam(‘ rule 1 thotild penendly have 
been right, and every rule leads }ou wrong nt times, (i. V(*u may. then, 
be wrong on this? — A. No doubt; but till spirituali.Hm is ns much lecog- 
nized ns giilranism I am not i*hown to Ikj Q, Then your state of 
mind i.s one of provisional uril»tlitf, but that provisional iinV>clief poos so 
far that you would not give it up even in ob(*dioncc to your own senwM? — 
A. Just so. I do not say tliat iiolmdy ever will or can liave go<>d grounds 
tt> believe in these things, but I have not ; and I would add that, if it 
is true that 3,000,(100 pe« pie in Atmriea lielievc in them, 1 think it liktly 
that 2,000,900 believe uiiuisely. Perhaps 100 may have earn *d a pnma 
fane right to Inlievo. I don't admit that their opinion is true, hut only 
tliat they may be able to pul it c n groumls which I could nc-t refute if tliey 
were stated to me. Q. Your view would have some curious conse- 


quences in piactice. What tlt» you say tliat ordinary people ought to 
tliink on hearing that u man nt York can speak to ii man in London in a 
ficeuiid — A. DMm lii ve it. Q. Yet it is true. — A. Yes ; but ns you put it 
it is not put in a cndible ft>rm. You state only a bare result. If you 
stated in substance the nuans by wliicli the result is obtained, you would 
make your statement prnliahle, and the statement might then be provi- 
sionally bidieved. Q, TJien you say the King of Siam w*a« right in not 
Iieiieving in icc 7 — A, Yes ; but the Dutch nmbnssfidor was a fiiolish fellow 
for not putting a pdrous earthen vttwc!, with a wet cloth round it, m s 
draught of air, and showing the king the frown wirfaco in the moming. 
If he bad done so, and liad pointed mil to the king the fact that theie 
were differences of temperaturo in hia own conntry, dtc., ho might hn^*' 
j>ut him ill the wrong in not htdieving. Surely he would have been rig * 


in refusing, on the amliassador'a oulbority, to believe in dragons. 

Q. Do yon believe in Julius Cwsar? — A. Yes. Q« WhyT— 
on the stnmgfh of the veracity of any particular person, but because Ju ^ 
(*wsar’s life fits in with, and forms part of, a long continuous histoiyi ^ 
is incidentally corrobomted by laws, iitstitutions, brnguaj^i , j' 
existing and open to fniqpection. If some one tipelt out «a **J*^^*^ iiod 
a p/ramid saying that Ian thouaand yearn ego eudb e mg^ 
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foiigbt battles, and made laws in the valley of the Nile, I fehonld neither 
belic'vc nor diKhelieve it. The presumption that the fact was ao would be 
the lightest possible. It would be little more than a guess. So if a single 
man told me anything about the state of affairs in the interior of Mada- 
tra.scar, I should pay little attentiou to what he said, especially if the story 
Mils an odd one. , 

Q. But what would you say to the Christian miracles? Docs not the 
whole future of Christianity ro.st on the veracify of certain witnesses to 
i-thited and transient facts? — A, I should be vory sorry to think so; for if 
it did I am quite sure it W'onld come to the ground. How it may have 
ba*n uiih the first belio%*ers is amdher question, but in the present day 
llie religion carries the miracles, and not the miracles the religion, 
people aic f'hristians because the Christian account of lif«* in general, and 
ot ihc rclati(*n8 Ixdwet'n God and man, uppeai*s to them, on the whole, 
tl’c (>ne uhieh best suits the facts of File, and is thus, on the whole, 
the iiK'Hi prolwible. ^i'his if'iulcrs it piobable that (iod may have seen 
lit to set the system going by miraculous interpositions. Q. Then you 
think that it is jwssible that two thousand years hence people may believe 
m »Joc Sniiili as an inspired pniphot ? — A. If Mormonism becomes the 
leligion (»f the world, 1 have no doubt they will, but not otherwise; and I 
do nut think that event very proKablc at present. Do yon, or can any 
man, suppose that if the Christian rdiuion were a mass of wickedness, if it 
cn;ouu‘d impurity, dishonesty, and falsehcKKj, the dead weight of the 
c\ nh ncc would force inankiml Ui believe it ? 

Q, Yvur general couclusi<>u ap]x»ars to be that the probability of an 
a*'‘^cruon, jill things considcre<], is the great for believing it or not, 

imd that a story prima fhrif improbable ouglit not to W believed in 
c laral till some explanation is offered which brings it into harmony with 
the wmimon course of events? — *1. Yes, t^. Y'ou admit the fact that 
lluino floaU'd in the air to be sufficiently well attested to let in 


‘Nphmations, so that you would believe it if it were pul into any assign- 
'o ] elation with a known ogimt, such ns electricity or galvanism?— 
^ 1 '^. Give a reasonable explanation, and 1 sliould admit it instantly. 
Q- Iiy ih not tlie tlietwy that a spirit or spirits carried him a reasonable 
^‘^planation?— A. Because, apart from these alleged facts, the trotli ci 
'"Inch is in dispute, tliere i« no evidence that there are such ibingH os 
I'Phits. Q, Do you not believe in the human soul? — A. Yes. Q. Then 


every instance in which a nurse carru*a a child about the room m 
jnuch a case of a spirit carrying a body as Mr. Home's elevation could 
® - —A. No doubt Q. Then why should not die spirits cany Mr. Home? 

Because conclusions cannot carry premisses. Our notions about 
h'dl^ derived entirely from obivcrvattons on matter, — ^matter htlM 
’> cn external c.iu*o to which we refer our acoaation(| and nund or 
buU k*' oomothing which receives or perecivee tlioae acuMtioM; 
th it Ik ^ evidence, except the very stories in duimtc, to show 
here ate things enUcd ghesU flyiiig^aihoat in tho ur; and, aUowii^ 
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these stories to be tnie, they appear to mo insnillcient to prove it. 
Believers in ghosts affect to derive their belief from experience. In truth 
their belief is antecedent to their experience. They begin by believing 
in shacloAvy things in human shape, wlilch they call spirits, and tiicn, 
when they hear rapping, they say it mu^t bo a spirit that made it. In 
ju^t the same^way the pagans believed that there was a god called Apollo 
who presided over prophecies and orjicles, and if any one doubted Apollo's 
existence they ajipealed to the ]»r('pheeies and oracles to prove it. Q. Then 
do 1 understind you to say that you do not believe in a luttiie state at 
all? — A, 1 think, on the contrary, that that belief is the must reasonahlc 
and moat important of all hiiinau beliefs — as reasonable and im])orUmt as 
a belief in a Go<l. It is, how<‘ver, a foniiloss belief. That in w.>nie way 
or other conscious existence will continue atler death, 1 firmly believe; 
but the conditions oi it are m;iU<*i* of eonjectui\ We ai*e alti»gethii 
ignorant on the subject. We ha\e no more iva.^on to btlievc that a nun 
on dying tunis into wdiat you call a spuit — that is, a thing like his luiinf i 
self, only thinner — than that lie turns into a haystack. Q* f^urely tl civ 
are aiialogi(‘s which might leafl ti* such a ct)nclusion, 'fherc is the analogy 
ol birtli, there is also the chrys4ilis and the butltrlly, and other thing'* n 
the KUiie kind ? — A. If y'ou j>o.d lively will have some hjotl lor youi 
uation, that is as good as any </thi.r; only do not aill a conjvctuie pj(>(f, 
and do not suppose tliat yom* conjecture is proved by a lact to which 
your conjecture gi\ts fv)rin. You tht ^e raps and tible-b innings in the 
light ot y'our ju^vioiu thony, and jump at (he loiielus-ou whith you 
wished to establish. If the.»e tilings are to be treated as Bclentilic p-oof 
o( a lutute state, }«ru mu-^t btgm by dhaurding ail \ our exj.^ling notion^ 
on the rtubjeet, and makinj- \«.ui mind will* iT**jK*ct to it. 1 famy 

it you did you would Icxjk a\ itli leas KitLsIartion both on tin. c\klencc iuid 
on tlie coiududon to wlacli it Ilovr so ’ — A. Bocausi', assniinn? 

yinir ►lories to be tine, and ahsuming them to furnish the grounds on Avhieli, 
ail Mr. llowitt maintains from one end of his Ixiok to the other, iitluiMU 
and materialism are to 1x3 rejected, ytai set up something instead whuli 
is, to niy mind, iar more dreary and repulKive than blank unbolief. n, 
when they die, Ixicome, it apjiears, niist'rabh* tilings endowed with no ono 
projKTty wortii haring exct*pt the power of flying alnmt like gnats. They 
aie «o atu]dd| that though they can go where tliey pleacw), and do in boiuc 
respecU what they like, they never hit even ujion tlie clumsy plan of tin* 
raps and tlie alphabet till u Yankee Quaker suggented it. This notahli* 
difficulty prevented tliom from communicating with the world for some 
centuries, and even now restrains their communications to a few peopI<?» 
most of whom arc sickly or enthusiastic. Having arrivetl at the 
discovery, tliey have nothing whatever to say which it is worth nny 
human creature's while to learn. Mr. Home or his editor, indeed, expo 
** results in the highest style of sanctitudci'' and to judge both fro»* 
particular phrase and also from general experimioe, tliey would be 
voyed in the style of English whipht in this lower sphere, is conseef**^’ 
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the Eun'lca rfiirta and the IdoDeoua trowsers. They have not even the 
poor ingenuity which would enable them to give proofs of the fact of their 
existence. Wlicn they are asked to tell something which would otherwise 
jfinain fcccrct, they «iy no, we will tell what we choose. When they arc 
c.ilh d upon to show themselves to sceptics, or to stand forth in a tanglMc, 
permanent form, they have always nn excuse. The eye of faith is iieces- 
sury to discern them, or their spectators would be frightened if they did 
too much. They have bad the awful experience of passing from one world 
to another, and they can tc‘ll us nothing about the woiJd to vrhicli they 
liave been removed. 1 oiioc asked a friend who had hnd much to do with 
ilicm if he could tell mo anytliing about tbeir habits and ways of life ; had 
they profeffflions, had they families, liad tliey politics, had they literature? 
liow did they i)as8 their time, how did they employ -their thoughts? 
Well, he answered, all I can say is, that one of them told me that they 
liaJ no currency. This is the next worhl which you are trying to prove ; 
tlu‘se arewour future prospects. It is dreary to believe that what wc see 
and liear. and weigh and measure, is all that we have to look to. It is 
inil.mcholy to think that wlicn a man dies he is done wdth for ever; but 
at all events those who hold this Ixdief do believe something solid. As 
far as they go their feet are on a rock. Whether death ends all or not, 
WQ can u*Q, and hear, and feel, and count, and 1 believe that we can do 
more ; that we can look forwanl to a future life, and look up to a greater 
being tlian ourselves, nnd that wo arc cutitled to do this on sound and 
ntihonable grounds, such as we should ai't upon iu other mattcra. But 
wlicn, for these reasonable gnmnds, you suhMimto what }(»u call your 
CMrli'iicr; when }ou put anide the .irgumcnU ot i>omc of tlic greatest and 
tMs(st ol our race nn<l sub'^litute f<»r them the nhou who rap tn those wdio 
ni" idle enough to listen — Mr. Heme lloatimr about the ceding, with the 
gluvt^ lioiding up hiR coat-lads, UiMes climbing on to ottomaus, and arin- 
drs cracking Uicir joints at their masters — 1 leel irrcHiRtibly impelled to 
} tliat| even if true, the whole afiair in at most u witches' sablialh — tliat 
I’ Y only hope about it ia that the proprietor of sucli exhibitions may soon 
t*' rn his own, and that I, for one, iu the meantime, shall simply dismiss 
horn my mind tho whole subject as a mai»s of rubbish which may be 
Killed by men who have a turn for picking stray valuables out of dust-bins, 
hut \H undeserving of the attention of any onu w lio has any other way of 
employing his time. 
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The gentlemen were fetill lingering over their wine or tlioir conversation 
in the dining-room below, but the ladies had flockeil upstairs into tlic 
little drawing-room, and were clustered over the ottoman and cushioned 
scats, which furnished the deep bay-n indow looking through the thick 
summer leafage of the trees in the Close towards the minster. The hour 
was drawing on towards sunset, the sun^^et of a rich August evening ; and 
the crimson light that sutrused tin* cloud-flakes of tljc sky reflected a 
soft roseate blush on all faces. Uhese faces wore five, two matronly, 
three jouthful. Lady Anne Vernon, the dean’s wife, and her widowed 
sister. Lady Mary Rivers, were the matrons; the maidens were their 
children, Julia and Isabel Vernon, and Sibyl Rivers. 

Julia and Isabel Vernon were fine young w'omen of fe>ur and five and 
twenty, well bred and w’cll educated, but not dowered with the fatal gift 
of beauty ; Sibyl Rivers was a spoilt child, lovely ns a May morning, 
sweet as violets, fresh as dew ; all manner of things fair and fragrant rose 
to the mind to compare with her. 

The ladies’ after-dinner talk svas drowsy at the beginning, as such talk 
commonly is, but it brightened into vivacity i>y and by, over last night’s 
race ball, where Sibyl had made her debut, and had achieved without 
effort that intoxicating triumph and success which are all the more 
^ delicious from being wholly unanticipated. 

“ Yes, aunt Mary, Sir John Needham said, and Mr. Digby Stuart, 
whose word is law, solemnly agreed with him, that your Sibyl was the 
very prettiest thrce-year-old that had come out in Hiliminster since Lady 
Raymond’s year,” said Julia Vernon, who was good-natured, and had no 
moral scruples about making Sibyl vain. 

‘‘ If only this dear little head be not turned I ” whispered Lady Mary, 
shaking her own as she stroked her daughter’s glossy hair. The possessor 
of the dear little head in question shook it in reply, looking rosily 
delighted ; but just in the crisis of her happy blush she caught her 
cousin Isabel watefiing her with cold, scornful eyes, and shuddered as old 
wives say wc shudder when some foot treads on the place of our gravo 
that is to bo. 

’Twas so strange, so very strange, she thought, this dread and rcpugnft*><|® 
she could not help feeling for Isabel ; she remembered no sensation like it 
save one thrilling niomcnt of terror in Wales, when she trod upon a ana 
saw it rear its baleful bead and hiss at her, then wriggle away * 

tall grass, which stirred in its tops as the wind stira it when it 
and nestling lower amongst the oushions of the ottonutfii Aie tuiued 
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away to avoid bcr eotisin’s gaze, and into the fiill light of the setting sun 
which wrapt her from head to foot in its warm glow. 

“ When you invited aunt Mary and Sibyl out of their seclusion in 
Wales to enjoy the modest gaieties of liillminster, you did not tliink you 
were introducing so dangerous a rival amongst tiie well-kno^vn belles of 
your own town and county, did you, mamma ? ** went on Julia, appealing 
to Lady Anne with mock seriousness. ^‘But you found out your 
mistake last night, when you saw how Sibyl’s grace and newness piqued 
tlie jaded admiration of the men, while your onn girls endured even more 
than their usual neglect. I always felt that mamma was deficient in the 
first qualifications of a chapei'one, aunt Mary, and we suficr for it.” 

“ My dear Ju ! ” remonstrated her mother, but Lady Mary smiled 
kindly on her outspoken niece. 

She saw a vista opening out from that crowded whirl where her dear 
little Sibyl shone brightest and fairest, ending in a good husband and a 
happy home such as her own married life had never known. For Lady 
Mary had made a runaway match with a handsome Irish subaltern, and 
&lo had been reaping tlie consequences ever since in penury and neglect. 
Lieutenant Rivers died when Sibyl was about ten years old; and since that 
event, which nobody but his ill-used wife deplored, slie had hidden herself 
in Wales, teaching her child hcrsc^lf, and doing her best to avoid those 
errors in the training of her darling which had been the source of her 
i>wn long trials and troubles. 

Thus fur Sibyl had answered well to her loving care. She was not 
by any means a perfect clmracler, for pride Avas rank in her ; her feelings 
wore impetuous, her passions strong, and her will weak. But she had no 
small jealousies, no irksome vanities. 

The dean had taken to her with a spontaneoas kindliness. Lady Anne 
Vernon caressed her, and her cousia Julia treated her with patient 
indulgence. Only Isabel stood coldly aloof. At first sight Sibyl had 
»hnmk from her with a gesture of shuddering repulsion tliat was utterly* 
inexplicable; for Isabel was prepared to giro her as warm a welcome 

the rest. She saw the expression of frightened antipatliy, and was 
dismayed oven more than she was bewildered. Sho could not interpret 
it, but neither could she foi'givo it. She laid up the remorabrance secretly 
in her heart, unwitting yet of the soil fertile for evil in which she planted 
it; but it germinated there, and in due season brought forth leaf and bud, 
blossom and bitter poison-fruit, as all indulged hate and anger must unless 
God in His mercy give us grace and strength to pluck up the deadly 
growth by its roots. 

Lady Anne Vernon httd an evening party oiler the dinner, and at 
the rosy sunset yielded to twilight, the group ensconced in die pleasant 
>vindow dropt off one by one to adjourn presently to the great drawii^ 
room, where the coming guests wore to bo rooeived. Some few arrived 
bofore the gentlemen made their appeaninoe, the only noticeable pezeon 
amongst them being old Sir Jiupcr Raymond’s young wife. 
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Lady Raymond was the most popular woman in Ilillminster. She 
had been popular aa a girl, lovely and penniless, but she was even more 
popular now. She had had siiitoi-s galore, but the tale went, that with 
genuine feminine perversity she bad set her heart on almost the only 
man of her acquaiutnnee w)io was indilFcrent to licr ; which tale ^vas 
not and could not be precisely correct, because no one save herself knew 
the true story of Iut love and her gidels, for the simple reason th.it 
she had never told it. lint all the world was clear on one point — ^thcre 
had been something serious between her and Mr. Digby Stuart, of Alvcr- 
ston Priory, wliieh had ended in nothing, and after an interval of a few 
months, her marriage at Kic{» with Sir Jasper Raymond W’as announced 
to the general confiiMon, sm])ri»e, and indignation of Ilillminster. AMiy 
had slic thrown hersi lf away on a man of 8**veiity? It >vas wicked, 
unnatural, monstrous! The men could not forgive the cruel sacrifice; 
the W'oinen, except a lew', could not nndeir»tand it. 

Mr. Digby Stuart w'us still her fneml, and her husband’s friend, but 
gos.sip had never meddled indisciet t^y with such honourable names, lie 
was in the dining-room tlie lieainTy now, and soon after nine h.il 
struck from the niinstor tov.\r, he came in W'ith the rc*.st of the gentleiiun, 
made his cordial gieeting to Lady Raymond as to otlier.s of the eveiiint: 
guests, and the shiew(le*>t obseni r or the mo.st idly malicious could have 
found no whibjier of doubt to cii**uLilc over the manner of their meet mg. 
Tliey w'crc two who, if tiny c(»uM not ha\c met lima inn<>cently nnl 
witliout pain, w'ould have ]iartcd to the uttei most ends of the earth that 
they might nevi r meet at all. 

Mr. Digby Stuart wa.s a fine-!ookintr person, distinguished in bearing, 
and serious in countenanc *, Init with some play of sarcasm about his 
month, and a kindly peneti at ion in his steady grey eyes. There was a 
mystery about him that lie dal not marry, being past thirty, the head 
of an old iaiiiily, and in po*.sessum of a good estate. Several romance-* 
explanatory of the riddle luvl been coined for him, tlic mo.st popular of 
which w'as tliat he bad been a changeling at his birth, and that only on 
Cf'nflition of liis leading a aincrle life, and leaving the property at his 
death to the lawful lieiitors tliereof, was ho sullbred to continue now in 
undisturbed enjoyment of it. 'I’his grotesque story was as fair wide ef 
the tnith as it well could be ; but it served the pur|)o«es of convcrwttioii 
now and then, and there were perhaps one or two persons who even 


believed it. 

Twelve o’clock had struck some time before tlie last carriage rolled 
away from the deanery door on this memorable night, from which dat<‘« 
the beginning of that sorry jest played out in cruel earnest, which I ouj 
aliout to narratt*. But when arc the eyes of seventeen drowsy ? Sibyl 
Rivers was as wakeful as at the beginning of the evening; end thoug 
lier mother gently admonished her that she had better come to bed» » 
must needs afljourn for five minute's’ txdk to lier cousins’ room. The vo 
minutes lengthened out to half an houfi during which Isabel Veino 
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found or invented occasion to make so many cold, disenchanting remarks, 
that the improsaion of pleasantness the evening had Icll on Sibyl’s mind 
was quite rubbed off thereby. 

“ Mr. Dipby Stuart says you are a pretty child,” was one of these 
remarks. “ He asked how old you were, and was surprised to liear you 
wi ie more than fifteen. It is time you dropt your baby airs, though they 
suit your dimples very well. Still affi^itation oi naturalness is as mucli 
jiffectiition as any other grace you might choose to put on, and it looks 
hilly when girls are groAvn up to women.” 

Sibyl ]X)Uted like si.v yoiirs c»ld; sho paid no hccd to the latter danse 
(►f lier cousin’s speedi, but replh'd to thti former part w'itli visible pique. 
Mr. Digby Stuart did not talk to me as if I were a child,” said she, 

** No I saw you listening to him, as it* his commonplaces were pearls 
of wisdom droj)t from the lijw of a god.’’ 

“ Isabel ! He was only inviting mamma to go over to luncheon at 
Alverston to-morrow, and to take me. Slie knew the jwiory long ago in 
his father’s time, and he wants to show her the improvements. He is 
vtry kind, and 1 was jdea'cd t(» think (»f the excursion.” 

Wvll, don’t l»e too ph‘a.sed, and don’t run away with any delusion 
that he is too kind ; hjr it is his way to be kind to everybody. How 
exquisite Lady Kaymoml was to-nighl, Julia 1” 

“ l*Crl’ect — she always is.” 

Sibyl stood smothering her indignation for a minute or two while the 
^istcrs discussed Lady Uaymond’s dress in detail, and then saying, as by 
:in irresistible iinptd.se, Oh, Isabel, how you hate me ! ’’ turned to leave 
tin* Tnoiii. Julia looked up Marthd and inttrrogative, but Isabel only 
langhetl. 

“ You silly child, m if I could hate anything like ffou sneered slic; 
tin-owing mto the j/om as much signilicauco of scorn as the monosyllable 
.'ucciit unled by her bitter lips could convey. 

Sibyl felt nl once ashamed of her iiiijvtmnis FptH'ch, and with hot tears 
ill her eyes and a jiassionato red on her cheek, she sobbed *?ood-iiight, 
ii’il rushed away to her mother. Come into that quiet, kindly presence, 
1 • r lirst wonls were again, How coiisin lsub* l haUi.s me ! ’’ 

“ My darling ! ” exclaiined Lady Mary, in a tone of deprecation, 
“ you must not give way to such fuiicica. Why aliould your cousin Isabel 
liute you ? ” 

“ I don’t know', but I am sure she does!” was the empbatic reply. 

*' Hush, liurth, Sibyl ! Say your prayers, my child, and ask Gotl to 
kot'p you loving and true, i/a/r, darling,— you don’t know w'hat hate 
atcjina.” 


Alverston Priory was about six miles up the river from Ilillminster, 
nnd though not iniiKirtant enough to be a show-place, it \vas still one of 
iltvi best and handsomest houses in that part of the county-— a housoi as 
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the neighbourhood agreed, that wanted only a nilstrosa to malcc it 
perfection. 

Lady l^fary Kivers and Sibyl drove thither the next day, escorted by 
Lieutenant George Lansmere, a nephew of Lady Mary’s, the second son 
of her eldest brother, the present carl. George Lansnj ere was just tuo- 
and-twenty, and held a commission in tlio cavalry rcgiincnt then stationed 
at lliJIniiustcr. It was wry pleasant for the young olKeer in country- 
quarters to have a family of hosjiitable kinsfolk at the deanery. Ills 
coUhins, Julia and Isabel, made much of liim, and he submitted for sonic 
months to the flatteiing piocess with serene masculine assurance that such 
attentions were his due; but when Sibyl l?i\ers appeared on the scene ho 
fell straightway into captivity to her bright eyes, and lost all thought and 
consideration fur himself. He was genuinely and heartily in love, and to 
sit o])posite the beaming face of his divinity, si.x miles out to Alvcrston 
and six miles home again to ililhninster, wa^, in the present state of his 
feelings, a paradisiacal delight. He was not a young man to set the world 
on fire, but he was honest and honourable ; and Lady M.iry Kivers, m hose 
thoughts day and night rested in h(»pcful contemplation of her daugliter’s 
future, was by no means leluctant to encourage his tolerably evident 
pretensions. 

By wliat niesmeue fatality is it that one man wins lovo unsouL-ht, 
p<»s.sibly undc'^ired, while another may >vear himself out in devoted jiain'^- 
taking efforts to g.'iin tlie faintest res|)onse to his passion and not succeed 1 
Fiom the first hour of Sibyl Kivers meeting with Mr. Digl Stuart, Ikt 
fancy had been attracted ; her thoughts insen-sibly fulloweo ii, and when 
George Lansmere began liis wooing her heart was gone. Neither co({UcUc 
nor flirt w'as Siljyl; she reflected never, she only /iVr ; and when George 
was most eager and assiduous she repaid him with gentle smiles and 
sweet kindness to compensate for her real indifference, and thus misled 
him perhaps further than the most elaborate wiles could have done. 

On this day of her vinit to Alverston Priory she was the same simple, 
childlike creature she had always been ; a miracle of ignorance and un- 
worldliness, with consciousness slowly awakening, and womanly instinct 
awakening with it, but utterly removed from speculation on possibilities 
or consequences. She was glad to Iks there ; five mimitcs of listening to 
Mr. Digby Stuart’s, conversation with her mother, five minutes of slow 
sauntering by his sIjIc through the conservatoiy where he enriched her 
w'ifh a njjrig of genininm, were sweeter in tlie passing and dearer in the 
remembrance than the longest and most joyous holidays of her past life. 

It is hard work to amuse a prcoccupi^ mind ; and George Lansmere 
on the homeward drive waa troubled twice or thrice with an intrusive 
suspicion that Sibyl waa rntluT absent, but it never entered into his heart 
to conceive that she could bo dreaming about that very grave and prou 
personage, the master of Alverston Priory. The dashing lieutenant o 
hussars would have felt small dread of such a rival, even bad hia 
lion directed him to look out for one iu that quarter ; and ^^''*** ^ 
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announced to Lady Anne Vernon, on rcacliing the deanery, that they 
had had “ a most eharniing day ! ” perhaps he may be excused for the 
pleasing delusion that his own presence had contributed materially to its 
deliglitfulness. 

The first to detect poor Sibyl’s secret was Lady Raymond, who, with 
llic inexplicable freemasonry of women who love, read its subtle signs 
with deepest dismay. She tried to save the child by hints and warnings, 
and pretty parables involving much literal truth personal to herself ; but 
tlie only eifect of these attempts was to make Sibyl shy of her ; and she 
had not the courage, even had she the right, to speak openly. For a 
moment, a little moment and no more, she watched Mr. Digby Stuart 
with a jealous regard, but in his manner to Sibyl there was nothing more 
tlian in hi ) manner to other girls ; and whatever food for her dreams she 
had was evolved purely out of her own iorvent fancy. If it be a reproach 
to a woman to love unsought, and the popular voice has decided that it is, 
tli(‘n had Sibyl Rivers incurred it heavily. 

With Lady Raymond her pitiful secret was safe, but it soon passed into 
the possession of her cou.sin Isabel Vernon, who^ eyes W’ere quickened to all 
opportunities of inflicting a quiet stah on the tender that instinctively 
dislriusted her. She made the discovefy in this wise: — One morning 
about mithvay the month of SojitemV)er, Mr. Digby Stuart rode over to 
the deanery to confer with the dean on some matter of public business. 
The ladies upstitirs in the little drawing-room heard of his arrival, and 
Lady Anne Vernon scut down a message to the liiirary bidding him stay 
to luncheon. An answer was returned that lie was sorry, but being in 
some haste lie must despatch his business and go. Whtn she heard this 
Sibyl vanislied from her nest amidst the cushions of the ottoman, and a 
fuv’ minutes afterwards Isjibel silently followed her. She had seen Sibyl’s 
breast riM» and fall, her colour glour and fade during the passage of the 
messages to and fro between drawing-room and library, and a shrewd 
suspicitJii b<»rn i»f these emotional changes spiang into sudden and full 
V tality in her bmin. “ Site is in love with Mr. Digby Stuart I Ob, the 
'' da little Quixotic fool ! She might as wisely cry for the moon at oncel** 
*li()\ight she, and a minglitig of somcUiing not unlike pity shot through her 
f'‘.orn; for Isabel’s hate was not yet grow'u to that height which triumphs 
ill the great calamity of its object, and much leas was it growm to tlmt 
height which expends itself in procuring such calamity. 

*^ibyl bad betaken herself to her mothcr’.s room, whence, from the 
^viiulow in the high Gotliic gable, she could see Mr. Digby Stuart ride 
through the Close, and then, over the to|i8 of the houses in the precentor’s 
court, watch him again if by chance he were returning at once to Alverston 
direct by the road 5 watch him a mile on liis way until man and horse 
diminished to a mere speck in the distance. Isabel assured herself from 
her own window that he went that way; and then, passing through the 
pretty dretsing-room that served Lady Mary Rivoiti as boudoir, she can* 
tioualy put aside the portiere that separated it from the bedroom adjoining 
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end came upon Sibyl una^vores^upon Sibyl lost in sweet reverie, leaning 
her forehead against the glass, straining her eyes after the fast diminialnng 
figure on the white high road, and deaf and blind to everything outside 
the 8])hcrc of her own thoughts. 

Isabel stood for a full minute hushed and observant — time enough to 
repent, time enough to steal away, time enough to save her own soul from 
die first active step into a temptation that was to beguile her whitlier she 
would have shrunk from imagining even now ; but the demon was 
strong in her at that instant, and stepping over the thick carpet with 
noiseless tread, slie laid a hand on Sibyl’s shoulder and whibjxjred, with 
a laugh which made no pretence of masking her contempt, bure 

Mr. Digby Stuart would feel immensely flattered if lie knew who takis 
such a tender interest in his comings and going>..” Sibyl spiang back 
with an inaiticulatc sound bettveen a ery and a sob, her vis; j go blanched 
for a nunnent, then dyed scarlet ^\Ith euilty blu'^hes. She did not utter a 
woid; and Isabel, eye iii*j la r wilb a steady, sarcastio peuetsation, wint on ; 
** So this is the clue to your fit.N c f jiulty abstraction ! 1 wish you joy ( T 

your love ! Don't h t Cvineealrnent, like a worm in the bud, feed on y»*iir 
danin>k clieck ; don’t pine away in cnen and yellow nielunclioly, bnt 
let yoursedf go, l(*t your hicMeri pa'^nion repeal ifeelf. Men aie mohily 
vain. If Mr. Digby Stuart w»re told who lavishes on him'sucli deep 
rlev(»fion, his heait, though pioverbially ttuigh ns bend leatlicr, would 
BUiv ly yield.” 

“ l.M;ibe] I ” gmsped Sibyl, in a tone and wulb a gesture '.inch W’erc of 
themselves an ample conle.v.sion ; and in that light her cousin understood, 
accepted, and icsjxmd^d to them. 

“ You liave made me your confidante against your will,” said she. 
“ 1 don’t covet the bunleu of Mcntimental secrets, but 1 supj«Kse I niu?t 
keep yours f>r tlie cr(slit’<i sake of our sex. 1 declare I am very sorry 
for }ou, enu**!!! Sibyl ; for to spcftk the honest truth I believe you have 
no more chance of wnnning a return to your feelings than I have of 
becoming Enipres'* (>f China. If Mr, Dighy Stuart had b(H?n inclined to 
marry, he would not have let Lady lUymond slip through his fingers ; 
and compare Lady lUymond with yourself. How came you ever to 
indulge in Hitch a cruel delusion os that you could rival Aerf ” 

“ 1 don’t know » 1 don’t know,” muttered Sibyl, her lips parched, her 
eyes fixed, her heart in her liosom growing colder and heavier at eveiy 
word, until it was cold and heavy as clay. 

“ Have you t<dd aunt Mary 7 ** 

**No;” and Sibyl turned away from her questioner to hide tlic 
|>ftSHion of tears she could no longer repress. 

If you do not wish all the world to know, you roust exercise «• - 
control ; you must be on your guard,” said Isabel, after a short pawse* 

“ There is nothing that lays a girl more open to ridicule than 1 
imputation that she lias fallen in love with a man who has shown her w 
preference} and I am sure Mr# Pigbj Btoarl has shown jwt ‘ 
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Hush ! this is like a baby 1 Don't let us have all the gOBfiips in Hill- 
minster set a-chattcr I I’ll lock the door, and then you can cry your cry 
out; but I hope nobody will come.” 

Nobody did come, and Sibyl’s agony had its way. Isabd brought 
lier some sal volatile and water to drink, and stood over her putting in 
words of wisdom and counsel at every lull in tlie storm ; and when it was 
spent bathed her eyes, smoothed her hair, dressed her for a walk round 
the Close, tied a veil under her chin, and carried her oflF finally to evening 
pniyers at the minster, without exciiing a word of remark, bo niattcr-of- 
fict and quiet were her niancruvres. Sibyl felt very humble and grateful 
now, in spite of her distnist. The reaction after licr excitement left her 
depressed, shame- stricken, and trembling. Till to-day her secret had 
hecn tlie glory of her youtli — now it was its bitterest blot. She could 
iK'vei have imagined the tortures that fhe felt because of it. Isabel bad 
put it before her in its ugliest light. ‘‘ If you hctr.ay me 1 shall die !” 
^\as lior often reiterated moan. “ If you bitray me 1 shall die !” 

l-^abel experienced no pain .nt M*eing her bufter ; she was drifting 
]>t.fore the < vil impulses to which h]*e had yielded «at the beginning, and 
liCr heart, withioit iireconci-rting pl.vus to harm the child, readily adopted 
tin* oppoituniticH that circuiiibtances presH-nted. Had Sibyl been bolder, 
or lesss ingenuous, she would have btuhlH>rn]y denied the charge, 
i)ut it was now fully admitted, and she lay at her cousin h mercy. It 
Heinrd to her just then that themeh Isnbtl .spoke Kithieally she was 
pratlkally kind. ‘*What should 1 do without you?” sighed she ns 
they returned liomewards across the Close. ‘*Oh, what should I do 
^\ilhoiU you ? ” 

It ajipcars to me that you would still rather have koj t your secret 
to j ourself,” w.Ts Isidiers res])onse. 

“Oh, yes! It did not nmke me wrctchel or afraid; it was easier to 
ir when no one knew it. I««alrtl, if you bttr.ay me I shall diel” That 
he line Siliyfs one idea now — concealment. The unveiling of her love 
i»rolancd it, made it an absurdity, a mockery— something to be 
^Mfily, pixifoundly, and for over ashamed of. Ifc wmild despise it — 
d' Muse her for giving it ; so Isaliel had told her, and Halxd knew how tljo 
''(’rid and the men of the world s|>oke of such unsought love. Hence- 
forward Isuhel must be lior screen, her safety, her adviser; and if Isabel 
hot laved her alie should die ! 

There was a dinner-party at the deanery that evening, consisting 
chielly of the clergy and llu»ir wives, but George I^rfinsmerc was coming, 
the dean had added Mr. Digby Stuart to the number of guesU by 
invitation given tlmt morning and accepted conditionally. “ It is not 
ct'rtain tlmt he will bo able to come,” said the dean, only mentioning bis 
*n>proTuptu invitation to La«1y Anne when tlicy assembled in the drawing- 
Jt>orn before dinner. It is not eortain tliat ho will be able to come, bat 
'vunt him to meet Danvem— they were both Christchurcli men, oml d 
name year.’» ]>anvars~i)m Boverend Canon Ihinvcri— was tiha oomMi 
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newly come into residence, end also newly come into office ; a stranger 
to Hillminster, but not to the diocese ; a widower with two boys, and 
considerable private means independent of the emoluments of bis position 
~B great acquisition in every Way to the society of a cathedral town. 

Sibyl heard the dean’s announcement with a shudder ; she tamed hot, 
then cold, then glanced timidly towards Isabel, who was looking away 
from her, and making conversation with her sister over a new song. 
Presently the company began to arrive, Geoige Lansmere as usual being 
the earliest. The young officer had not made satisfactory progress witli 
Sibyl since the day of the drive to Alverston, and was sometimes almost 
like to be disheartened over his prosjjccts. She was very uncertain ; one 
day sweet and summer}', the next, shy, impatient, or repellent. He liad 
opened his mind to Lady Mary, who had exhorted him to have patience, 
and had privately lectured Sibyl on her capriciousness, and at tliis point 
they continued stationary ; Georgt 'a reflccticm being — “ 1 don’t think rIic 
cares for me, ehe has a limey for some one else;” and her mother’s equally 
grave and anxious, I cannot understand why Sihyl docs not take to 
George, unless she has conceived a secret attachment to some otlier 
person.” 

Mr. Digby Stuart did come, hut not until he had been waited for ton 
minutes, and, while apologizing to Lady Anne Vernon for his tardiness, he 
continued to hold in his hand a spray of beautiful white flowers, very rare 
and choice, and of exquisite perfume, which he presently offeiHl to Sibyl. 

“It is the first bloom,” siiid he. “You wished to see ft in flower, if 
you recollect ; ninl I promistnl you the ca» licst branch tluit came out in 
perfection.” Sibyl blu.slied, and accepted [t with a shy oagemess which 
escaped notice then, but which was pitifully remembered later; and in 
spite of all the foregone miseries and humiliation.^ of the day, she felt 
inexpressihly hnppy until she caught Isabel watching her with cold eyes 
of scorn. “ Delirious little fool t” Isabel thought, and her glance expressed 
her thought. She hated Sibyl vehemently, actively, at that instant, for 
her childish elation ; and Sibyl, shrinking within herself again under her 
freezing contempt, felt all her temporarily vantHhed distrust return. 

As luck or ill-luck would have it, Sibyl’s place at dinner was belwct*n 
Mr. Digby Stuart and the new canon, and Isahers place wan oppositp, 
between George Lttfnsmere and' a fat old married rector, very loquacious 
and fond of his jest. The natural conwHjuenccs ensued. When tiie 
ladies returned to the drawiiig^rootn, Sibyl was pleasantly excited, and 
Isabel was dull, tired, and cross. Then again, in the drawing*rooni, 
Sil^Pa gift, which her mother tenderly insisted on fixing in her haih 
became a nucleus of conversation which ranged away to Alverston itself, 
coming round ever and again to that spray of white blossoms. What a 
fuss about a flower!” said Isabel; ‘‘it was to be seen at Kew thr^ 
years ago.” She demolished the novelty of the flower; but she suggei*^ 
to one or two commonplace minds then present that sibe was jesloat o 
the disUnetjon Mr. Digby Stuart had conferred on bef pretQr eouafai* 
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That night, when the guests dispersed, Sibyl went straight to her 
mother’s room. She would have given much to have her secret all to 
herself again ; for she was afraid of Isabel. She took the white flower 
from her hair, and put it into a glass of water, first toucliing the sweet 
blossoms tenderly with her lips ; a happy gleam passed over her face as 
she indulged in this caress, but it soon vanished, and the weary sadness 
tliiit succeeded it was very pathetic. She knelt so long at her prayers 
that Lady Mary, at case in her mind, tired and comfortable, fell fast 
asleep on her pillow, and only awoke in the dead of the night to hear 
Sibyl shuddering and sobbing in her dreams, and uttering broken words 
of jjitcous entreaty, tlie only sense of which to her mother’s ears was — 

“ If you betray me, I shall die ; oh, Isabel, if you betray me, I shall die 1” 
Lady Mary closed no eye again until Sibyl had been roused from her 
nightmare of dread, and had poured the story of her love and her grief 
into her mother’s breast. 

The following morning when Luibcl met her aunt, she 'perceived at 
once that her interference with Sibyl was known and the manner of it 
strongly disapproved. She expected that Lady Mary would speak to her 
on tlio hubjcct, but she did not, and then Isabel understood that it was to 
be left undiscussed. Sibyl was very quiet and subdued all day, and in 
the evening Lady Mary began to talk about carrying her off to the sea- 
side for a week or two before the cold autumnal winds began to blow— 
h.byl was so fond of the soa. Isabel listened with a silent, expressive 
sneer, but Julia good-liumouredly expostulated, saying that Lady Mary 
must not keep lier cousin away from the October ball. 

1 doirt care for the October ball,*’ sighed Sibyl, who would have 
done better n<»l to have spoken just then. 

Eh, what ? ” cried the dean. “ Not care for the October ball — the 
best bull of the y<ar 1 Lady Mary, you iniL<t look after your mis<4ykin, 
who exproKses such unnatural sentiments, or the next nows will be that 
sl»o has fjillea in love at cross-purposes like the heroine in a novel !” 

Sibyl grew sctirlef, others looked confused too, and an awkward silence 
■nsued, which was not broken until somebody jiroposed music. The rest 
"1 the evening passed off without incident. 

Of cfuirse, os soon as they were in private Lady Anne Vernon asked 
c'xidnnation of her mbter'a sudden resolve; she was told that it W'as on 
bib) Ts account. 

1 think it wise to take her away from Hill minster— at any rate, for a 
little while; for she has conceived an attachment that is never likely to 
P^’osi)er. Unless Isabel has told you, you will liardly guess for whom,** 
*^‘dd Lady Mar}^ 

“ Is it Mr. Digby Stuart ? ” 

“ 'I es. But how do you know it ? ** 

“ The idea came into my head hwt night, and but lor certain other 
^•^cumstiincea 1 could imagine ho had a predilection in her favour too. I 
sure ho admires her, and if ho were firec to marry, which from past 
VOL. vn.~No. 42. 88. 
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events it is commonly supposed lie is not, I would never advise you to 
take her out of the way, I am sorry for you, Mary ; I wish she could 
have loved George, poor child I ” 

And then it was decided that Sibyl liad belter go; whether ever to 
return to Hillminstcr or not, might be left for subsequent consideration. 
But she could not go for several days yet. Ladies travel with impedi- 
menta which cannot be packed up at a moment’s notice, and during thoyc 
several days occurred certain circumstances which, trivial as they were in 
themselves, tended to inercase the feverish ill-fecling of Isabel. She had 
acted a cniel pfirt by Sih^ 1 in making her feel herself degraded by her 
secret hwe, and Lady Mary’s di«ipleasurc and resentment were eviduit. 
Then Mr. Danvers came to call, bringing his two pretty boys, and durinir 
his cliat with Lady Anne Vernon, he corniiiitted them especially to Sibyl’s 
care, and they made friends with her sweet face at once. Again, each 
afternoon on one pretence or an(<ther came poor Georire Laiisinere, like a 
d( mented moth fluttering rr»uud a candle-flame that is dropping low in 
the silver socket; and though such frequent ri'-its were unusual, Mr. Di.^hy 
Stuart was to and fro every day between ITilhnin^ter and Alverston, and 
twice the dean brought him in to luncheon. Then he met Lady Maiy 
and Sibyl in the High Street, altended them on a shopping expedition, 
and conducted them home to the deanery when it was over. The next 
morning he dropt in at eleven o‘cI<*ck, and Siit chatting in the little drawine- 
rooin for an hour with the girls. 

don’t know what to think, I nover knew him do Hich a thinq 
before,’’ said Lady Anne, musingly, to her sister. ** If it means anything, 
lie will not be fru.straled by your carrying bibyl off, depend upon that. 
He will eitlier follow you or WTite.’* 

Lady Mary indulged in the pleasures of hope, too ; she was very 
willing to believe what she would have liked to be true. Isabel looked on 
with jealous rage. Sibyl was almost happy, almost licrseM* again, during 
thfFc final days at the deanery; her childlike love was easily fed and 
satisfied. 

“ You are in a atate of beatitude now ; take care, or you will have 
to repimt it in dust and ashes ! ” said Isabel lo her, with a vicious glance 
and a tone of anything but blessing. 

“ Oh, Isabel, How you do hate mo I ” was Sibyl’s indignant re- 
joinder. 

This was on the last night of their being together. The next morning 
Isabel went out at a quarter before ten to minster prayers, and during 
her obscncc Lady Mary Rivers and her daughter Jofl. Tim cousins thn> 
]iartcd without good-!)ycs. Neither had go^-by been said to Mr. Dig V 
Stuart. j 

** He docs not know where wo are going, docs ho, mamma ^ Si 7 
asked on their way to the station. ^ 

“ No, darling I he is not aware of our leaving IlUlmiustcri unlct* 
have told him.” 
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I have not told him, mfttnma.** 

“ If he wishes to know he can find out by inquiring at the deanery. 
Aunt Anne has our adclrew!.” 

The same evening Lady Mary Rivers and Sibyl were at home in their 
pleasant lodgings at Scarbro. 

Two days passed over withoiit incident, bright September days, sunny 
in fading wood«, sunny on lake-llke swa. On the third night the wind 
tlianged and blew for storm. On tlie third morning a heap of letters 
was brouglit in by the landlady and ranged on the breakfast-table. When 
Lrul} Mary Rivers came downstairs vrith Sibyl, she took them all in her 
liand, looked them over, and tossed one lightly across to her daughter, 
^'i}ing: ** From your cou.sin Isabel;” and then with a half-sigh of 
(1 1 'appointed ex|K*ctation opened ariOther from Lady Anne Vernon, and 
plunged into its closely written pages, where she found enough to interest 
lir*r, and take her attention entirely a\vay fiom Sibyl, until she heard her 
cry in a voice of thrilling delight, “Mamma, mamma!” when, looking 
round, she saw her chitrlung her letter to her bosom, while her face grew 
ro‘;y witli blualie.s, and her eyes glistened through tears of unutter- 
able jov. 

What w it, my own darling ? 

Sibyl canio and knelt down by her mother, and put the letter into 
her Inn is. 

‘‘My liappy child, my fortunate child I ” murnnired Lady Mary 
ns she rend it. ** My liappy child, my ft»rtunatc child ! How shall I 
thank heaven enough for sparing you the anguish of a wasttnl love ? ” 

'Hie letter >va.sa prop sal of marriage to Sib\l from Mr. Digby Stuart, 
e('iu*]ied in almost romantically tender terms ; full of affectionate entliu- 
feinsni and profes.sion.s of nnallerablc fidelity — a lover s letter to a girl of 
who*^o responsive love he entertains not the slightest doubt; a little 
T pronchful now and then that she should have led Hillniinster without 
'ijuning him ; but only reproachful ashy right. Lady Mary remembered 
hvr Irihli subakem and her own courting days os her eye ran swiftly along 
the Hweet, fervent lines, and bkssod God who bad given her darling such 
» J«>} ful lot when she scorned to be lianging on the brink of a woman’s 
tragedy* It was a morning of quite delirious happiness for them 
both. Oulhide the min lashed vehemently, the wind ravened, the sea was 
riiurned into yeasty mountains of foam; but indoors hope and love 
^^‘igned suprome* Sibyl must answer her letter, and she needed no 
teaching how; her heart hade her re.spond to it with honest joy, and Lady 
Mary could not find in hers to curb the sweet utterance of such pure and 
fond affection. So the letter was written and sent, Sibyl carrying it to 
post herself through the blustering storm, and her moth^, alter a 
gf'ntle, ineffectual renioostranco, accompanying her. 

By night she seemed to have lived half a life since the blissful morning, 
And by night she was a lltUe weary; glad to lie by the fire and dream 
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silently over her glorious happiness. Lady Mary watched her with tender 
satisfaction, and suffered her to rest a long while undisturbed; but at 
length she asked, “ By-tho-by, Sibyl, what news had you from your 
cousin Isabel ? I did not remember to inquire before.” 

“ I had no letter from cousin Isabel ; I had no letter but this,'* This 
was warmly hidden .somewdicre in the bosom of lier dress. 

“Indeed! the address struck me as being like her baud: she decs 
write a bold hand like a man’s.” 

Sibyl drew out the precious dociiinont to consider it, and took the 
opportunity of re-perusing it down to the last dear word. By that time 
she had forgotten her cousin Isabel and all about ber; and with aki'J-i on 
the signature, and a sigh of intense joy, she restored it to its safe hiding- 
place, and fell into anotlicr delicious reverie. 

All that night the w’inds beat and the tempest raged. Wrecks, bi7>kon 
wrecks, drifted in upon the strand, and still the gale gathered and grew 
until the morning. 

“It has been an awful night,” said Lady Mary; “and it is an .awful 
morning. God have pity on all poor souls at sea ! ” She was standing at 
the window, gazing out on the W’rithing trtts and shrubs of the clifl- 
gardens, and Sib^l flood by her with hand and chin resting on lur 
mother’s shoulder. Lady Mary, turning rr.iind by-and-by froni her 
dreary ccintemjdation, saw tear'. Manding in licr child’s eyes, and asked, 
W'jtli sudden anxiety, what ailed her darling. 

“ I don’t know, mamma, but 1 have had such cruel dream <. I cannot 
rrcal tlicm, but I ft el the pain, the divadful pain and oppression of them 
yet,'* was the grievous reply ; and then the brimming tears overflowed 
and fell. 

Lady Mary did not tiy to rally Sibyl out of her weeping mood ; a 
slrangt* s'uise of trouble impending took possession of hei'self. f'h® 
endeavoured to reason it dowm, and to think thia depression was a simple 
consequence of yesterday’s cx<’itement; but do what she would, or say 
what she would, her, feeling of uneaaines.H increased. She had a presenti- 
ment, as people say, that something was going to happen* ** If it 
fit weather we would walk on the cliff and (el these cobwchs blown out 
of our brains,^ said »he, as they sat down to breakfast. ** How the blast 
howls in the chimney ! I never heard it howl os it howls here.” 

So Lady Mary fancied ; but the storm that was raging over Searhro 
was raging all over the county, and all over the kingdom. Throng | 
the windy towers of Hillminster and throtigh the creaking fir-woods a 
Alverston howled the blasts, with the same hoarse triumph as t cy 
howled round about the house by the sea, where rfie and Sibyl w 
watcliing the livelong day. , 

At Hillminster all went on in the regular routine; at Alverston ^ 
master came downstairs in the morning quietly non-expectant, * ® ^ 
man who liss little to hope and little to fear, either firom the world * 
or the world without. The post-bag lay on the taWe^ but he weot 
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to the window and scanned the weather, noted how tho great trees swayed 
and bent before the long rush of the storm, then rose erect and tossed 
tbeir wild hair, as if in frantic defiance of their tormentors. 

Tlie entrance of a servant bringing in breakfast caused him to relin- 
quish his survey; and before seating himself at the well-spread table he 
unlocked the bag and drew forth iu contents — The Times, the Quarterlif 
liCview, and a dozen or more letters, amongst them Sibyl’s, conspicuous 
in its delicate, blus»h-tintod envelope. It was so different from the rest 
th it Mr. Digby Stuart naturally singled it out, paused a moment over the 
unfamiliar writing, and then broke the seal. The servant had quitted the 
room, and he was alone — fortunately alone. A.s he read the fiist few 
liiKh a feeling of utter bewilderment came o^cr him ; he turned the page 
to look at the signature, and then a dark Ihish suflused his face, which 
deepened and deepened as the semse of the letter forced iUelf on his under- 
standing, until no girl ever showed more cowed with bhainc aud confusioa 
than did he. 

“ What an infaniouB jest I” was his low-spoken comment. ‘‘What a 
cruel, infamous jest ! ” 

Mr. Digby Stuart w^as not a vain man, but he know at once this letter 
was no forgery ; it was the naive, happy response of an innocent girl to 
some base fabrication tliat had been but too successfully imi>osed upon her 
in his name. If he had been her mother he could not have felt more 
indignant and more pitying. Not a grain of contempt mingled with bis 
WTath. “If it lay with me only to prevent it, she should never know 
what a wicked trick has been played upon htr. She is a good little th’ng. 
It was such a jdeasure to look at her bliiho face, to listen to her blithe 
tongue ! ” lie W’as about to lake up the letter and read it again, but be 
(Iiecked himself — “What can I do? what ought 1 to do?” groaned he. 
“It is some w^oman, some malicious, bad woman who hates her, that baa 
done it.” lie sat a long while considering, his breakfast untouched, his 
other letters unopened ; aud the longer he considered, the more painful 
and i>eriloua appeared the W’ay out of this atrocious dilemma. “ I’ll ride 
over to Ilillminstcr, and consult Jessie ; I must prevail on her to under- 
take it. 1 dare not face Lady Mary ; and as for this child,” he paused, 
^vith an exclamation of intolerable comtiassion and rogc, his hand on the 
letter containing her fond confession, her innocent, joyous reciprocation 
of all the tender things said to her in the fictitious epistle whioh she liad 
received as from himself. He rang tlic bell, and gave orders to have his 
horse saddled and bnmght round to the door within ten minutes ; and 
&t the end of that time he was mounted and galloping away to HillminatCT) 
through the driving rain. 

Sir Jasper Raymond's house was in tho Close, not far from tlie 
oane^, and Mr. Digby Stuart's appearance there before ten o'clock in 
®bch inclement weather gave rise to some speculations amongst the 
inniatcs of other stately dwellings about the miustcr, w'ho happened at 
at hour to be takuig note of what was jWiug out oi doors. He die- 
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mounted, drenched and drippiiicr, and, anking for Lady Saymond, was 
ushered into the library, where she joined him almost immediately. 

“ Jessie, 1 want your help,’* said he, advancing to meet her os she 
entered. 

“It is always at your service, Philip; what is your present need? 
Sit down, pray ; you look ill.** 

“ Some person lias played off a sorry jest upon Lady Mary itivers’ 
daughter and myself. I hardly know how to tell even you, Jessie, it is 
BO cruelly inorlif}ing : and I am at my wits’ end how to act. Sibyl has 
written me a dear little letter in answer to one slio believes me to Ijave 
written to her, of wliicli, God knows, I never thought or penned a 
line.” 

“ It is Isabel Vernon,” said Lady Raymond. 

Isabel Vernon! Her own cousin! A woman who must have 
knowm the sweet, innocent thing she is.” 

“ Yes; Isabel hates ^lbyl — only he^r own bitter heart can tell why — 
and this is her shameful revenge. The poor girl betrayed her secret to 
me early ; and Isabel’s sliarp eyes spied it out a week ago. L( t me su» 
Sibyl’s litter, then I can advise you better what stej>s to talNC.” 

Afr. I)igV>y Stuart gave it reluctantly, but he did ^ive it; and as Lady 
Raymond read it, womanly tears glittend in htr eyes. Her solo comment, 
as she came to the conclusion, w'as — *• If you w'crc fn e, Pliilip, I wi'iild 
bid you make her your wdfe ; you could not have a dealer or a butter.” 

“ Put I am not free,” was his I’e-^pcmse. 

“ You were kind to her ; I observed that yon liked to 1 o near her, 
listening to her songs and her ]'iattle.” 

“ Yes, yes ; I am conscious (»f it now. She pleased me — there can be 
no blame attached to her. I\fany a man has uflered marriage to a woman, 
and been accepted on slighter grounds than I gave her. But, Jessie, it is 
not to excuse her I am here now — she needs no excuse to me of all the 
world. It is to entreat you to be niy mediator ; to entreat you to sec 
Lady Mary, and explain the cruel jest that has bfcn played upon the 
child. If any sacrifice within my power could spare it to them I would 
make it, but I am fust bound hand and ft>ot.’* 

Lady Raymond was frightened at hit pr0{>ofiition. ** Would it not 
be easier to compd Isabel* Vernon to write, and own to her wicktd 
mischief? *' suggested she. 

“ Easier for tis^ certainly, but not for Sibyl or her mother. You have 
kind ways, JcHsie ; if any one can soAen the pain of wounded love and 
pride, you can. Let mo burn her poor little letter ; it is sacred as a 
burpti.sed secret of life and death.” lie t(»ok a few perftunod twigs from 
a spill-case on the chimney, lighted them at the fire, and held the letter 
in the flume, until it shrunk into tindery film, and fluttered down ui»on 
the ashes of the hearth. 

“ You wIbIi mo to go to them, and to-day? ” said Lady Raymond. 

Y< s, Jessie, I am re^juiring a hard thing of you I ** 
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** My heart aches for Sibyl, Philip; have I not known the sorrow? 
but mine was the sorrow without the cruel shame that will embitter hers. 

I know not how she will bear it, for she is as proud and pure as sho is 
passionate and tender. Isabel Vernon has one jilea fur her bafencss — she 
does not know what love means. No woman who has ever loved could 
have played this sorry jest in such dtadly earnest.” 

“Isabel Vernon’s part can w'ait. You will go to Sil)yl and Lady 
Mary ?” 

“Yes, Sir Jasper is not ailing much thw morning; you niust keep 
him c(mipany in nj} uhsenco, and exjilain a** Jar as netd-j. If I prepare 
now, I can start by the noon train which reaches Scarbio about five.” 

“God bless you, Jessie ! you are a good woman Trouble has mado 
you very pitiful ? ” Tlu'y bhook luimls on it, trusty fiiends now, who had 
been lovers once, and in half an hour Lady Ihiymond was on her way. 

At Scarbro the hours hud been Htraiigely long with Sibyl and her 
im tber ; and neither had done much th occupy thtuu. Sibyl watched the 
rain, an 1 the trees, and the ^ea, with fold(‘d hands (»n lier Jap and frequent 
biehs. When it began to darken, Lad} ^lary bade her come away from 
the window to the fireside ; but she either did nut heed or did not hear, 
for she was still oow'cring W'ithin the curtains wdien tlie maid arrived to 
close tlieni, and brought in lights. The room-door was left ajar while the 
}ouiig woman performed her duties, and during that moment a voice was 
lioard on the stairs winch caused hihyl to start to her feet and cry: “It 
is Lady Kayrnond. Why does she come here 

Her mother had no time to answer before Lady Raymond entered 
with an ineflectual preteiKX' of ease which she soon dropt. Sho kissed 
Sibyl, who stood on the spot where slie had risen and made no advanco 
to greet her, and then seated herself beside Lady Mary, keeping fast bold 
of her tremulous hand. 

“Tell us,” whispered the mother faintly, glancing towards her 
(laughter. “ 1 guess, but tell us quickly.” 

“Lady Mary, that love-letter Sibyl replied to yesterday was not 
written by Mr. Digby Stuart, but by her cousin Isabel Vernon,” 
anhw'ered Lady Raymond, forcing out the woids with a clicking sensation, 
bhe could not have added another syllable to soften them if her ovm life 
had depended on it, and for the next five minutes there waa not a sound 
in the room. I^idy Mary was the first to break the silence. 

Where is that letter, Sibyl ? Lot us sh(»w it to Lady Raymond,** 
^aa whut she said. Sibyl neitlior moved nor spoke, “ My darling, give 
me the letter,” repeated her mother, rising and going to her. Still Sibyl 
^vas mute and motionlesa. Her mother took it out of her bosom ; she 
neither resisted nor uttered a word. Her mother kissed her cooingly as 
^he would have kissed a baby, but die might as well have kissed a fkce of 
stone. « What ia it ? What alls her, Lady Raymond ? ** stammered she, 
greatly alarmed, 

** It must bo the ahock \ let us lay her down ; when sho gets leave to 
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ciy she will be better.” So they hiid her down, and where they laid her 
there she remained, never closing eye or moving limb or lip, suddenly 
stricken os by a total suspension of every sense, every faculty. They 
watched by her the night through, and there was no change. They 
watched by her till the morning, and there was no change. They watched 
by her through the sunny autumnal clay that came after the storm, and 
there was no change when the sun went down ; there was no change any 
more on earth in the breathing statue that had been instinct once with 
youth and joyous love, and all the hopes of life in blossom -time. 

And how did it all end ? This is a true tale, and therefore it can 
have no end in particular; no neat tying up of loose tags; no decisive 
sentences of moral or poetical justice. 

“ I did it in jest. I never expected the letter would deceive her or 
aunt Mary either,” was Isabel Vernon’s quivering defence when her 
work was brought home to her. Good-natured persons gave her the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Sibyl survived several years. Many expedients were devised to rouse 
her; cruel expedients they may seem to us. For a little while she was 
parted from her mother, and during that period Mr. Digby Siiiait and 
her cousin Isabel were introduced into her presence, with some vague 
hope that the sight of them might break the spell that held fast-bound 
her powers of volition. All in vain. They were alike to her ; him she 
had loved, and the woman who had done W'orsc than sliiir her ! Isabel 
disguised herself carefully in her dread of recognition ; she need not 
have dreaded it ; Sibyl did not know lier own mother. 

After a time, professional treatment failing, anti the poor soul being 
quite harmless, Lady Maiy took her home again, and they Jived in an 
old-fashioned house, inclosed in a walled garden, in one of the quiet 
suburbs of Hill minster. George Lansmerc once begged to be allowed to 
see her. “ Why give yourself the pain, my dear boy ? ” Lady Mary said. 
** She will not remember you, nor will you remember her.” But he did ; 
he saw sweet Sibyl still in that passive figure sitting in the sun, burnt- 
brown her face as a gleaner’s in the harvest-fields, with short rusted hair, 
and wide pathetic eyca^ in which there was no expression but the expres- 
sion of an animal, wounded, and in desperate pain. Whether she really 
suflfered 1 cannot tell. Lady Maxy long entertained hopes of her resto- 
ration ; and when friends asked after her daughter, whit^ they did ofien 
because it gratified her to know her darling was not forgotten, her usual 
reply was that riio fancied she was a UuU dearer, a UttU brighter. 

She had been in this state nearly seven years, when one Sunday 
morning — ^Easter«day morning it was — Lady Raymond was summone 
from her pillow an hotir before dawn, by a message from the old-fashiono 
house in tlie suburb. Thitmgh the still dreets, ere the world was awake, ^ 
she hurried ; and when she entered the garden, where the first sun-ray* 
were gleaming and the birds were all a-iwitter, Lady Mary 
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met her almost cheerfully. “ Too late 1 you are too late, love ; die is 
gone. It has pleased the good God to take her,” said die; then replying 
to a felt but unspoken inquiry, she added, “ No ; she did not know me — 
not even at the last. But she will know me in heaven, she will know me 
again in heaven ! ” 

Sir Jasper Raymond died in the autumn of the same year as Sibyl, 
and then the gossips began to say again that Mr. Dighy Stuart would 
marry the iRidow ; but he did not. Why^ remained still their secret. It 
was not until nearly ten years after the holy Easter morning when Death * 
came with his merciful order of release to Sibyl, that they were privately 
married in London. They were then no longer young, but Jessie was 
always a sweet and loving vroinan ; they married as soon as he was/rce— 
free irom what or from whom is matter of speculation to the general 
community of llillminstcr still. But Lady Anne Vetnon, and one or two 
others of Mrs. Digby Stuart’s nearest and dearest friends, know now that 
their Jong separation was due to an old, old folly of his boyhood, when he 
was deluded into a secret marriage in Paris ivith a beautiful white witch 
of a woman, who shortly left him, and w'ould afterwards neither live with 
him nor die to release him. She set up her tent in Romo, and held there 
a semi-vagabond court of all nations, m.iintaiiied in part by hia liberal 
allow'ancc, but chiefly by the contributions levied on her train of Platonic 
admirers, artist folk, gamblers, and the like. She called herself by a 
picturesque title, and W!is cecenliic rather than bud. 

Julia Vernon married Mr. Danvers. She has no children of her own, 
but she is an excellent mother to hi?. 

Isabel also married — well as to rank and fortune, very meanly as 
to mate. She ali>o is childless, and on the face of her, she is an un- 
happy, dissatisfied woman, whom few persons love — ^she herself loving few 
or none. 

The dean is dead, and Lady Anne lives with her sister Lady Mary, in 
the old-fashioned house in the suburb. 

George Lonsmerc is licutcnant-colouel now by promotion won in the 
field of battle, lie wears many decorations, amongst others the Cross of 
Valour, and a bit of glory in an ugly sword-cut across the lefb cheek and 
temple. lie is still a bachelor, and his own mother being long since 
dead, he calls Lady Mary mother ; ” when ho has a few days’ leave to 
spare, he goes hom» to her Uko a son. 

This is all the end 1 have to tell to this story of a sorry jest played 
out in earnest 
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When Lord Foppington “ cntm*d into Imninn nature,” Avliich is Lis 
grand cnphuism for being born, bis first <>})ject seeina to have been to 
change his ])cr8cm as speedily ns poasH)!!*. The Foppington laeo, male 
and female, have followed the fashion with alacrity ; but iiiy loid was 
not the first of his race. In all times, and in as many climes, thcic Jtas 
been a certain disinclination to leave matters as Natmo gave them ; and 
probably nothing has more cxteiibivcly suffered, in this way, than the 
head. 

If to the head naliirc pave one hlmpc, to the face one complexion, to 
the hair one colour, to the tais one form, fashion forthwith lield it as 
her privilege to give another. It was so ot old, and it ia so now. 

The ladies and gentlemen of Pontiis, for example, and of otJier Eastarn 
cities were proud of such children as had siigar-lo.if heads. It w'as a si/n 
they were of the right tftp ; and W'hcn a child was l)orn, it was tlie firf*t 
duty of all concerned to mould its head into the figure of the conical 
cap once worn by Oriental iKitcnlates. In old days, in ht Ir uni and 
Portugal, newly made mothers hxjked on with delight at the efforts marie 
to shape the infantV head according to the prevailing fiubion — the long, 
and not the high liead l>eing then deemed the most aristocnitical. To 
help to the attainment of this effect, little babies wero alwu\g put to 
bleep resting on tlieir sides and temples. Anoieut Germany had al&o an 
especial legard for her damsels, among whom short heads were the dis- 
tinctions of beauty. If Pericles was satirised by the comedians of his 
time, it was because the old dame who aasisted at bis birtli had led his 
head as she found it, and had not shaped it into the very round form 
wliich alone obtained fiivour in the eyes of tlie Athenian ladies, marriage- 
able or not. It would take a volume to Aow merely the various fashions 
among heads, and I am induced to believe, that not only the dog-heatlcd 
but the headless p^ple, of whom we read in ancient authors, were so colled 
from certain n]o<loH, according to which the former won their designation, 
and the lalU»r so stooped, in order to look dignified, that their heads 
seemed, as old WTitera described them, not growing on their riionlders, 
but (mt of their breasts. 

Then, what vexation must it havo been to lovers who.were poets, in 
lliosc old bcniglited places, where to be bald was to be lovely 1 In those 
]>laces, mostly in Asia, where relics of the Ihshion may still be met witl>, 
a nymph with flowing locks would have been a monster to be shunned h/ 
her dif^stod swain. But a fine smooth, hairless pate, if you plcfts^^ 
tljat was a matter to take a nian*a heart away. A young girl** » 
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which sha had rendered aa bald and aa ruddy as the sunny side of an 
apple, that was the magic by which disturbance was carried into the 
bosoms of adorers 1 Only to be pernutted to touch this highly polihhed 
surface of ull that was dear to him, was felicity to a wooer ! but pennihsion 
to touch with his lips the sinciput of the bald beloved— oh, the ecstasy 
ib not to 1)0 told 1 

Montaigne, I think, was never so angry as when he referred to the old 
f.kbliion of the Guuls who wore their hair long before and shaved it close 
Ix'liind. The philosophical essayist was nut angry with liis ancestors, but 
wuh Ilia contenif)oraric8. lie lays ii lustily on these uanton youths and 
(n'Liiiituite gtiilanU who had renewed the old barbarous hishion, or who at 
l(.abt hud so far renewed it as to wear long dangling locks before, with a 
close crop biliind; but fashion has gone e\cii beyond ibis. In South 
A Inca it was formerly the custom to shave one side of the head and to 
wear curling locks over the other, precisely as the Jay tigure does in 
bairdres.siTs' sho[is, whereby is represented the condition of an iudividiiars 
bead before and after using the fructilying pcunnde sold on the premises. 

In Gallia-Comutamust liave arisen the c*nce tamous race of French friseurs. 
Fiishion gave a name to a country, and made glorious the calling of 
urtista fn chcveujt. 

The FIuro|>ean fashion of powdering the hair white was long an 
astonishment and a s(unibling«block to other nations. To simulate an 
effect of old age teemed to them an absurdity worthy only of savages. 
When the ambassador of young George the Third exhibited his royal 
master^s portrait to a mandarin, the latter only remarked, “ This cannot be 
he, fur you told me your king w’as young, wlu^reas here is a grcy-lieaded 
man.” Kabtcrn nations, indeed, wore pow’dtr also; but with them it ivas 
only for the purpose of turning the hair black, for which puq>o8e wo 
savages” have, and always have had, cerluin devices. At the end of the 
l'»st century there was a particular tinge of red hair (and very beautilul, 
but very rare, it ia ; you may see it in the pictures of old masters) which 
Ciiine into fashion. And to give this tinge to heir which did not possess 

a pow'der was invented by a French artist, and much patroniaed by 
Marie Antoinette. This was tlic poudre-manchaU, It whs of a sjiarkling 
reddish brown, and had such an cflect in lioighfcning the complexion that 
actresses took to it kindly, and abusinl it outrageously. 

Now this poiulre*mafHhhah wa« only a return to that old mode whereby 
reddish hair waa cateemed tlie only killing colour for a lady. But I think 
the old modish red (of the Boxon, for insianct*) waa only red in the aetiae 
ihHt gold is said to be so by the poets. Certainly golden hair waa a snare 
ft* Saxon hearts, and tlie girla whose heads lacked that enchantment uied 
try to acquire U by sitting in the sun ; and when that process failed 
ihcy were woni to qprtnkle tlieir locks with powder of saffitm, and in eases 
'vhere this failed, with jpowder of sufpliur. The old fathers vehemently 
censured this euatom, and declared that hell-6re would come of it ) but 

c female part of Tertulliati'a oongrogation Gtiliiditd themselvea widi 
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saffron or sulphur powder only the more Tehemently. We laugh at this 
vanity, but “jessamine butter,” itia not to be forgotten, was largely used in 
King Charles’s time, with a similar end in view. In the same king’s reign 
first arose the fasliion of using hot irons to frizzle the hair. After all, 
this was but a plagiarism from the Romans. The hair, whicirin ChailcHs 
time was brought down over the forehead, in both men and women, and 
almost down to the eyebrows, went up again under the Roundheads, 
who brought furrowed foreheads into fashion, ns denoliug righteousness. 

Now, it wjis the delight of a Scythian, aUo, that the forehead should 
appear wrinkled. Aristophanes said of the Samians that they were the 
best-lettered nation he knew. The fact was, men and w'omen, as it 
inaugurating patches, Avore the impress of letters on their foreheads and 
cheeks. The eyebrows, tot), have suffered as much ahii^e of nature as 
the forehead in wdiich they arc set. Some people reduced them to a line, 
others cultivated them into a ridge ; Peruvian women cut them of!' and 
offered them to the sun, and in Purchas’s Pihjiinim^ mention is made (>r 
some Eastern women who ran their eyebrows into triangles, lint the 
prettiest story I know of eyebrows is of those whicli shaded the lovely eyes 
of the moat lovely young L#ady Lennox, daughter uf the Duke ot Rich- 
mond. Her sire bade her look with favour on a suitor unknown to her; 
but Lady Gcorgiana cared only to look with favour on Henry Fox 
wards Lord Holland). When the duke first infonned his daughter th.it 
the suitor of whom lie approved W'ould ap[)car that day ai dinner, and 
expressed a hope that, all wayw'ard as she was, she would make herself 
agreeable to him, the young lady was resolved to do the very reverse. 
Slie went to her dressing-room, cut off her eyebrows, frightened her 
would-bc lover by her strange appearance, and then ran away with the 
old lover, who was not in the least alarmed by it. The sacrifice of 
Peruvian eyebrows to the sun was a poor oonocit, compared with this 
of Lady Georgians Lennox to love ; and it is pleasant to record that, in 
the latter case, they not only grew again, but with them obounding joy 
and ever increasing happiness — till her ladyship fell into the habit of 
taking six hundred drops of laudanum daily 1 

Then, what tricks used to be played with the eyelids — and, indeed, 
very pretty consequraces arc obtained by tho discreet playing of them 
even now. It was for different of old, when Hottentot damsels contrived 
to turn them back over the brow, the under portion being laid back on 
to the cheek. Thai must have beou a sight to move a lover 1 Fainted 
eyelids, again, may have been perilous to look at ; but 1 do not under- 
stand the idiosyncrasy of those Transatlantic Indians who loved thrir 
charmers best when their eyelids had no lashes to them. Such a fasliion 
Would have robbed of her charms that lady richly endowed in beauty of 
the eyes, who is mentioned by the Princo do Ligne, and who was so proud 
of her dowry, that if you asked how her ladyship did, she would answer, 
“1 suffer a little in my superb eyes.” Tho hussy I Thereby suffere 
myriads of men. 
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I do not know why the nose and the ears have been especially chosen for 
adornment by honest folk of old, and of small cultivation. Gold and silver 
and precious stones have been especially their portions. Nevertheless, 
if a Mogul lady had a nose from which a ring could hang, she would cer- 
tainly cut it off. A couple of nostrils and no uoi^e used to form the most 
jKrftHit idea of beauty in the mind of a Tartar lady of good principles 
and unimpeachable taste. And I am inclined to think that 1 would 
nilher make love to her than to those Eastern ladies inentione<i by pagan, 
and those Western ladies noticed by early Christian and equally veracious, 
wiitirs, whose ears, by artiheial fashionablo training, reached down to 
their feet, and were so broad that the fair one could wrap herself round with 
tiiem, and liido a c(*iiple of friends iKmeath them, into the bargain ! 

Into Avliat monstrosities tlie prettie.«*t lips in the woi-id may be turned 
we all know who have seen portraits of the liatueca^. Pretty cheeks, 
too, have stifTercd in this resp('ct, and some have thouglit that patches 
were but the descendants c f those cheek-scars wliich the j>rimitive wives 
of primitive and bafajW'd warriors used to inflict on themselves, in order 
to Iwk like their much battered lords. This may have been so, but 
another origin, and indeed more than one, may be assigned to the fashion 
of wearing patches. 

Nothing, 1 believe, is more certain than that the patches or scars, and 
tlie UUtooing of anviigc tribes, were originally used by them to celebrate 
some particular event, to honour some great w'arrior, or to prpetuatc the 
memory of some vast calamity. There is, however, another theory touch- 
ing this question which I will briefly narrate. 

Once upon a time — the chronology is fixed aficr some such fashion by 
Clearchus — a number of Thracian women fell captives into the hands of 
certain Scythian ladies. The prisoners were better favoured than their 
mistresses, and as this pleasant fact did not escape tho admiring eyes of 
their masters, the Scythian ladies were sorely troubled thereat ; and there 
was dissension in many a household. 

'iTie Scythian husbands, however, let their hard-featured wives rail 
< but they made Hebes of their captive handmaidens, and as these 
lifted the cup to tho brawny hands of their lords, the latter, with their 
habitual indiflTcrenoe to propriety, would pat the check of the bearers, 
look on their wives, and laugh “ consumedly.*’ 

And the cheeks of these maidens, glowing as the rose in tlie diffusivo 
niys of the sun, became hateful in the eyes of the much vexed matrona. 
How they might mar the beauty that was there enthroned became with 
the community of angry wives the most serious social question of the 
P®nod. Jealousy sharpened their ingenuity ; and the motion of a ruffled 
insert of one of the most faithless of the husbands, to cover the pr^ty 
cheeks of the captives with hideous spoti^ was unanimously adopted* 

Hut what spots ? The blooming Thracian girls would not drink strong 
unnks, like tiieir thirsty and bloated owners, and thereby redden their 
lioaes or ix iever-patches on their cheeks. As for beating them, the qrea 
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of the weepers seemed all the brighter for the tears which fringed their 
lids — nay, one Scythian Lothario had been seen absolutely kissing them 
off. There was not much of the Samaritan spirit in him, but in this 
work of Iiunianity the labour took the puibC of a labour of love. The 
ladies were, driven to their wits’ ends I 

At this juncture, one of the more angry fair, playing with the point of 
the dagger which she had drawn from her zone, remarked that slie could 
cheejfully run an inch of it into the impertinent checks of these foreign 
hubsies. Tiiis hint led to tlie suggestion of shisliing their faces. Tlic 
men weie jiaat then all absent, oeciipied in matters of hiintiiisr or of battle; 
what was easitT than to seize tlie fair captives and make them iigl) 
for ever? 

Fear of their terrible consorts, however, restrained them for awLiN , 
restrained them, indeed, until they lesolved so to shape their act of 
vengeance that it should take the form uf a compliment to their luisbantb. 
Thereupon, they seized the reluctant prisoner**, bound them, and, witli 
needles, pricked tlie riglit cheek of each into little patterns of snn, nux ii, 
and stais, which they tillinl up with d^e; and, when the Scythian squiic^ 
returned, alter long absence fioin home, the la*UeB jirescnted the Ilche^ 
as new editions corrected and improved. 

The accomplished fact was not accepted with alacrity by the genrlo- 
men, and yet it led to a permanent fashion. Tiic scattered figures wire 
united by waving lines, symmetry was given to the pattern, whicli was 
exteoded to both cheeks, and the Scytliian dames adofited it, by especial 
command of their tyrants. Thns was made the first attempt to introduce 
patches, not placed upon, but cut into, the flesh. It only partially piio- 
ceeded; but it led to tattooing. 

From Scythia to Ely, and from the once upon n tiino” of Clcarchus 
to the seventh century of the Chriatian era, is a wide step to make over 
time and space ; but the step brings us to that queen and saint, Ethel- 
reda, whose familiar Saxon name, St. Audry, and her own habits, as well 
as those bought and sold at Uic fair held on her festival day in Juno, lla^c 
added to our vocabulary tliat vciy aignificant epithet, tawdry* Ethelreiirt 
Lad been a lively young lady, and had worn the only brilliant necklaces 
to be seen in the E«it Anglian court of her sire in Suffolk. But much 
dissipation and two husbands had made her look upon all worMIy enjoy- 
ments as so much vanity, and the queen withdrawing from society — 
for that terrible institution was in force, even in those early days— Awt 
herself up in a monastery, took to rigorous ways, ranouno^ the ® 
water, oxoept as a beverage, and became covered witli spots about t lo 
neck and face, to her infinite peace of mind and general satisfaction. 

St. Audry bad no idea that these unsightly patches were the roswlt* o 
severity of Ulb. She laid them to the account rather of luxury 
vanity. I was once too proud/’ she would say, “ of tlioie spleo 
carbuncles which my mother, llereswylds, gave me when I murri®" 
Touberoht; and sow I have an aasortment of thorn which I think *» 
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beautiful atill.** Her nuna, for slie was laily-abbess of her damp convent, 
tlioiight, 08 they looked at her, that she would be none the less seemly to 
the eyes of beholders if fthe would but cover what she called her ciir- 
huncles, with patches. The royal ltidy'abl)C6s would not hear of it, hue 
thereby the wearing of patches became a symbol, if not of religion, at least 
of a desire to be considered religious. Lacking the carbuncles, people 
wlio admired Ethclreda wore the patches as if the wearers possessed those 
precious signs of a rigid rule of life which they pretended to cover. 
C'oinmon-sense folk, with roasonabh* ways of looking at a matter, 
pi(>n(>uncod this fu.shion as bting a thoroughly tawdry aifair. 

There were t»ther8 who veiiture/1 to suggest that there was greater 
hoauty in cleanlincHs than in cnrhuurles or spots born of low diet and 
ii.ueli diit. Thi'se persons, with much heedom, spoke of. the superioiity 
of nclual to metaphorical ablution ; but thereat was St. Thomas of Ely 
K>n‘ly irritated. T'he dirt patches of Queen Ethclreda were to him as 
bri^dit htar*^ in a firmament of spiritual beauty. ‘‘ Wash ! ” he would 
( \claim ; “ fjo upcm your washing ! Besid< s, Ethclreda washed every 
li'Uir, though ye knowr it not ? 

“ Oh ! '* exclaimed the captious folk, then it certainly was noL 
her faro 1 ** 

“ Face here, face there I ** said St. Thomas ; “ the good queen and 
saintly lady wabhed licr heart hcmrly ; what profit would there have been 
to her in ivashing tlie body, after that ? None 1 and w^atcr never touched 
it, except it fell upon her in the form* of rain." 

Accordingly, the j)er«onal oleanliness of the queen was accounted 
as unnecessary, seeing the amount of spiritual bathing to which she 
subjected her heart. How long Ethelroda'b fashion prevailed it would 
be diflicult to de^ermino ; perhaps the fact that her “ spots " were lauded 
by Thomas of Ely led to the wearing of patches, not by ladies, but 
hy men. 

In Webster’s time men wore patches for rheums ; and Angelina, in 
f Eld$r Brother^ alludes to patches being worn by men, in her speech 
b Eustace - 


’Tis not a face I only am in loro wiih j 
Nor win I say your face is excellent, 

A reasonable hunting-facr to court the wind with I 
No, nor your viaita each day in new suiU, 

Nor your black patches you wear varionsly, 

Some cut like stars, some in hali-uioons, fr^nie loxengc:?, 
All which but show you still n younger hrutlicr. 


alluiions to patches in Butler denote that the wearing of them by 
nien had passed away, but that the fashion was, aa in Beaumont and 
lotchcr*s timoi whose deacriptiou rcfei's to tlmir own period, the aame as 
form and variety with that noticed in the above quotation. 1 think 
'e fashion died out under the Commonwealth, but that it revived with 
the Uostoration, 
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Quiet men and honest women, however, were not always in a Inirrj tc 
accept the fashions stamped by tlic approval of such a court os that o 
Charles the Second. Patches, ncvei*theh**8, had a fascinating efllct oi 
some of the most honest but, in this respect, most yielding of woiren. Dc 
you not remember that August morning of 1C 00, when Mrs. Pepys caMf 
downstairs to bicakf.ist, and very much astonished the good, yit to 
gallant, little man, her liusbanJ ? They h id lx i n five years inairied, an 
lew had been the unloving woids tliat had passed between them, thoiig] 
theie had been a few .small prov ooation** on cither hide. In silent woiulu 
Mr. Pep^s looked at Ins lady. He makes no iccoid of ha\jii^ utti’iul 
word, but he registered his surpiisc in his diary. •* This is the tiist iHn, 
ho writes, on the 30tli ol August, ^Mhat e\cr J saw iny wif. wear blad. 
patches, hince we wore marrie<l * 

He manifestly did not approve of the new mode, and he maikcd it 
spread with something like wonder. In Octolier, he visits his friend aiu 
patron Lord Sandwich, who dot 9 admire patches. My lord is cstabhvlunc 
himself as a fine gentleman; he is looking out for a French cook, is .ilxul 
to engage a master of the horse, and Pepy.s lieard liim “ talk very high, 
how he would have,’’ not only the above appt^ndages to a family of qiialit} , 
but have also “his lady and child to wear black patches; whidi 
Tuethought was strange; but,” adds Pop^s, discerning the xca.son, “he li.'w 
become a perfect courtier ” 

As with the patron, so willi the client ; and in tliis inatKr of paUho'', 
P< P}fi gradually bf came a peif ct couitur too. Not all at once, howivc 
It took him another month Ixfore he could w(dl bring hi^ mind to it, not 
that the strong-minded Mrs. Pep}s had ceased to wmr fialtius, but sin 
had worn them w'ith<mt maiilal sanrtion, and she was a tulle unluvel) 
the eyes of her husband accordingly. Thot husband, liowevcr, whs i 
plHlov»pher, and magnanimously resolved to permit what ho dared not 
pohitiwly foibi^ In November he iHsucd licence to his wiic to do that 
which die had Iwen doing and would have continued to do without it 
But she gained something by accepting Uio permission without nirectiii^ 
to despise it, for Pepys remarks, with a pretty and unconscious siinpluity, 
in November, “ My wife sermed very pretty to-day, it being the fiiil 
time I had ever given her leave to wear a black patch." 

Of course, lie now admired most what he bad once despised Hon 
could he ever have thought that patches marred the sunny Somerset^hu 
beauty of his Elizabeth? They positively heightened it, and sot Iff 
above pinceaset. When ho saw the handsome Henrietta Duchess < 
Orleans, who had come on a visit to her brother, Charles the Second, anti 
his own wife standing not far from her, at court, the power and czcellot^ 
effect of the patch was established for erer in his mind. “ Tho Prince** 
Henrietta ts very jwetty," he says, “ . . , but my wile standing nen^ 
with two or three black patches on, and well dressed, did seem to mo 
much hands<imer than she 1” Wdl said, Mr. Pepys 1 The ® 
St. Michcl of his courting days queened it over Henrietta of Engiw* 
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But wliat he had once disliked, and now admired in princesses, ladies 
generally, and his wife in particular, became intolerable in his eyes when 
it was assumed by women of less degree. In two years the patches had 
got among the milliners. One day in October, 1662, Mr, Pepys strolled 
about the Exchange, with this resulting profit to his lounge: — “Among 
other things observing one very pretty Exchange lass, with her face full of 
black patches, which was a strange sight.” 

The sight was no longer strange in Queen Anne’s time. The ladies 
then had rc-adopted patches. The Spectator , speaking as one of the four 
“ Indian kings,” or American chiefs, who w'cre then being lionized about 
town, says: — “As for the women of the country, they look like angels; 
and they would be more beautiful than the sun, w'erc it not for the little 
black spots that break out in their faces, and sometimes rise in very odd 
figures. I have observed tliat those little blemishes wear off very soon ; 
but when they .disappear in one part of the face the) arc very apt to break 
out in another. Insomuch that I have seen a spot in the forehead in the 
afternoon which was ujwn the chin in the morning ! ” 

Patches have gone so slowly out that they have not yet altogether 
expired. The “ beauty spot,” still used by humble belles in out-of-the- 
way districts, la the last relic of the old, often dying, but never entirely 
dead fashion. 

In Congreve’s Way of the World a lady asks if all the pow'der is out of 
her liair, and gentlemen are introduced who, previous to being admitted 
to the laches, comb their pow’dcred periwigs as they ascend the staircase. 
The iiHo of powder w as knoivn in the army as early as lCo5, and Southey’s 
question, whether men or women first wore it, is therein sohed. Powder 
AN as considered a great dignilicr of the human head; but that depends on 
circumstances. A bald-headed monk is picturesque; powder him, and ho 
becomes a caricature. The fact is, that powder cannot beautify without 
paint. A woman delicately powdered, artistically rouged, and her eye- 
brows left as nature coloured them, was a seductive picture in tlie 
licorgian era. 

Of the early part of George the Third’s reign there were not two 
1 oauticB who painted, patched, and powdered more, or wdio needed it less, 
tlian Mrs. Hobart and I.*ady Coventry; the former, all in gauze and 
spangles, “ like a spangled pudding,” as a fine gentleman remarked ; the 
latter, in a light blue drees, covered with round spots of silver, which 
made her look, according to George Selwyn, like ** change for a guinea.** 
I'oor Lady Coventry! As long as paint could deceive her, she was 
slow to believe in consumption ; but when the terrible truth forced itself 
'ipon her, she lay, all nnpainted and unpowdered, gazing into a pocket- 
glass till she could bear no longer to contemplate the breaking-up of the 
^vrcck of herself. Nor would she offer tliat melancholy spectacle to the 
Empathy or indifference of others. She passed from couch and pocket- 
mirror to bed and cloeed ourtaina ; and with no other light than that of a 
beneath a keltie in her room) she received viiaton and the 
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ministration of her servants, never doing more tlmn passing her small hand 
between the curtains w'hich hid for ever the living pale face of the once 
supreme beauty. 

But this painting and powdering had its comic ns well as its solemn 
side. There was no such a highly-coloured family in all Europe as that 
of the Duke of Modena. When young, he wore a lump of vermilion on 
one teinj)le, that loss notice might bo taken of the wen on the otiicr. 
When old, he married a more highly-pointed woman than he had ever 
been a duke; and wits said, if they dared put their faces together, tlie 
colours would run together, like those on a couple of palettes in contact. 
The dukes sifter, Benedetta, indulged in this fusliion, the more extrava- 
gantly as she grew older; and Walpole desciibcs her as painted and 
peeled like an old summer-house, witli the bristles on her chin sprouting 
through the plaster. Travellers wended miles out of their way to see 
this gorgeously got-up family ; but indeed there wore siiuilar exhihitious 
at home. When it took many hours to suit a lady’s head and C(*!n- 
j)lexion to the humour in which she chose to be for tlic day, or to go 
with to court, tliC lady herself WiUild sit up in state for an hour or two— 
.'in exhibition for her friends and lier friends* servunts. A hidy’s-maiJ 
cxctised herself for arriving late at a steward’s-rooin party at Kichinornl, 
on the ground of her having gone to see the Duchess of Montrose, who 
was ** only showed from two to four/* 

This duchess’s conten;ix»rary, tho old Duchess of Bedford, was a 
quicker or more caielcss dowager. We have on in.^tance ^>1' lids in her 
hurry at King Georges coronation, when slio got an idle Jtu'd to colour 
her w'rinklcd cljceks a.s slie was passing through that a[)pro]>riate locality, 
the Painted Chamber. ** How do you look 7 ’* said her Grace of Queeiia- 
berry. “ Why, .like an orange-peach, all rod and yellow I ** But this last 
peeress aifected an extromo plainness. Slic went to church, like Madame 
Du Btwry at Versailles, without rouge, or jwwdtT, or patches; and she 
went to court quite as meanly dressed as ever tho famous Countess of 
Pembroke, of tlie previoas century, was at home, namely, in a gown and 
petticoat of red flannel! And tliat, too, at a time when not only 
luxury in dress at its highest, but kissing on tho forehead was introduced 
for the reason mentioned by Lady Emily Gay villc, in Burgoy nc*s corned} , 
The Heiress ; “ I pcWcctly acknowledge the propriety of the custom. L 
is almost the only spot on tljo face where tlio toueli would not risk s 
confusion of complexions I ” 

It was an ago, in short, when not only was there an abuse of painb 
but an abuse of powder, Garrick dressed Hamlet absurdly enough , 
but in France, in Ducis* adaptation, Hamlet appeared on the ®**8^^*^ ^ 
powdered wig; but so did Orestes ; O ye gods I Ay, as powder 
any Freock lacquey, who put on his powdering gown and mask as soo^ 
as be rose, dressed bis head at daybreak as if he were going 
to court, wept to his dirty work, and then waited at dioiier> ** W** conin^ 
un bichon,’* with a tkree-d^s’-old pocket^hendkorokief doing duty as 
cravat t 
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Davenanf, in a passage too long to quote, asserts that th<* practice of 
painting came to us from France. This is a bold assertion, considering 
ilut the first illustrious stranger who landed here from that country found 
our ancestors painted from head to foot, and, if not patched, very prettily 
tattooed. It is not clear to me that the British chiefs may not have been 
powdered also — after a manner ; after that, for instance, of those Gaulisli 
and some Germanic chiefs who powdered their hair with something 
ic&cmbling gold-dust. Be this as it may, painting the face certainly 
leccivcd its hardest blow in France. Tcrtulliuu never said anything 
smarter to tlie ladies of his congregation against wearing wigs — wdiich 
might be made, ho remat ked, of the hair of dead j^eople who were daiiiiied— - 
titan the Bishop of Amiens of a hundred years since said to a huly whoso 
('on.science was at issue with her debit cs touching the wearing of voiige. 
Ah, ah ! exclaimed the good prelate, one casuist affirms in one sense, 
a becond casuist in another. 1 choose, my dear madam, a happy medium ; 

J sanction rouging. Paint, dear daughter, paint, since you so wish ; but 
only on one cheek, dear lady 1 ** and Uio chhre dame thereat laughed till 
she became as rosy as nature or modesty e\cr painted wulml. 

Perhaps, Ujo witty and pleasantly cruel bishop was thinking of the 
passiige in the prophet Jeremiah, — “ Though thou rentest thy face witii 
puiuting, in vain sholt thou make thyself fair. Thy lovers wdll despise 
ihee.” And this recollection of Jeremiah reminds me of another pa.ssage 
in Isaiah, which 1 may quote after all this go-ssiping, and so end seriously 
with the ladies, to wltom at this moment 1 mc-ie especially address niysell. 
The crown of the head of tlie daughters of Zion was threatened by tho 
projiliet, because of their vanity, their pride of dress and their haughty 
or uffected carriage. They were menaced with the loss of all that is dear 
to merely vain women, — the long list has, doubtless, often been conned by 
iny fair perusers. Did it ever strike them tliut one of the penalties for 
vanity to which tlie daughters of Zion were to be condemned has really, 
iuij for the same especial reason, fallen upon the daughters of the Gentiles? 
^VitU some of them, at least, excess in style of dress, and hecdJessness of 
I lil where they wore it, have realized that jwrt of the solemn prediction 
) ich bays : ** And it sliali come to pass tliut there shall bo burning instead 
oj hmutij ! '* 
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Fourteen THorsAND new boolcB, it ficems, compose tlic annual supply of 
solid reading in Germany, and journalism is roprosonted by rather inoa 
than twelve hundred newspapers, of which two hundred and forty-nine 
are dailies. These last figures show us the activity of Germany Prc)p(‘r, 
excluding Posen on the part of Prussia, and all the non-(h-rinan poh- 
Bcssions of Austria. Who would not be tempted to give Germany tlic 
title of the republic of letters, but for the one circumstance which rendtis 
the name inappropriate — the existence of some thirty reigning sovcivigns 
in that literary land ? 

When the first estate is thus predominant, the fourth must neces=aiily 
be depressed. And we see that the newspaper writers of Germany tliller 
in many ways from the newspaper writers of England, just as the newh- 
papers of the two countries are widely dis>imilar. But the difference tf 
type springs from a great variety of causes, some of which are as quickly 
detected in the newspapers themselves ns they could be exposed in tins 
article, being painfully forced on the most casual reader. The historian 
of early German journalism remarks that the meanesi slave in Indi.i, so 
long as he can write, enjoys a freedom of the press that is denied to the 
most cultivated man in the most educated* p*art of Europe. No one can 
have followed the course of the struggle in Prussia without being conscious 
of the narrow limits that are there accorded to the expression of opinion. 
In reproducing Lord Elleuborough’s speech on Poland in February last, 
one of the most influential papers in Germany had to sacrifice the para- 
graph in which Prussia was warned of her approaching fate. “Here 
follows a passage which wc shall not reproduce/’ says the editor ; “ siilEce 
it that the orator alhidod to tlie probability of a dangerous crisis taking 
place in PnisMa itself.” And yet Uiis paper was not a Prussian newspaper, 
nor*OTC that the I^russian Government would find it caqr to attack ; it was 
the Augihurg Oaietie^ the most generally circulated of all German news- 
popers, and published in tlie more tolerant Bavaria. 

We know what stringent measures arc enforced under die press lawi 
of France, and arc accustomed to read of first and second warnings, 
newspapers existing only on ministerial safferancey and of others sup- 
pressed by Imperial edict. But such despotiim is unknown in Germai^' 
Before 1848, indeed, journalism had a troubled life, and in mwy of ® 
different States a rigid censorship existed. This formidable instrum^ 
appeared first in 1529, when the Diet of the Empire assembled at 
deseed that all printed works wore to bo submitted to a judicious pc 
Appointed to examine them by the supremo Authority. In the eourtc 
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time each separate State took into its own hands the work of legislating 
for all things published in its territory, and the press was free or shackled 
as the Government was liberal or illiberal. In Prussia the censorship vas 
mild under Frederick the Great, but strict under his successor. In 
Austria it was extremely severe during the reign of Maria Theresa, but 
it almost disappeared under Joseph the Second. A store of anecdotes on 
the working of the Austrian censorship towards the end of the last 
century is given in the autobiography of a Viennese librettist and 
journalist of that time. According to his account, both press and stage 
weic under the absolute authority of a mischievous stupidity. One 
censor would only allow the word God to be employed in the Court 
Theatre ; would not tolerate a parody of “ King I^ar *’ because kings ought 
not to be made ridiculous ; forbade Schiller’s Don Carlos because the 
lu ro was in love with his stepmother, and had the murdered father in 
The Robbers turned into an uncle. The mildest possible jokes on the 
style of the official journal of Vienna 'were punished with a fine. All 
dedications uore strictly forbidden, unless they were accompanied by the 
consent of the person to whom they were offered, and when a composer 
wrote a sonata to tlic manes of Hummel, the censor asked if the manes 
had accepted the dedication. Such was Ciennan censorship before the 
French Kevolution. Under Napoleon the whole range of German litera- 
ture was bound over to be subservient to France. The fate of Palm, a 
hookseller in Nuremberg, who was tried by a French court-martial, and 
shot, because lie liad forwarded to an Augsburg bookseller a pamphlet 
ng.iiiiHt Najicleon that lie had rewived from some other firm, is suffi- 
ciently notorious, tliough the facta are often incorrectly staUd. Even the 
Alvianach de Gotha had to submit to the decrees of the contiueror, and to 
adopt a new standard of geiiealog)*. But when Germany reappeared from 
under the flood of French duminioii, the ancient censorship came up again 
httle altered by its dive. Attempts were made at llie Congress of Vienna 
to have liberal regulations issued for the press of Germany, but nothing 
came of them ; and at the meetings of the Ministers of the Great Powers 
Johanuisberg, in 1624, and at Vienna, in 1864, incrciisc of strictness 
•'as prescribed by Mettcrnich and Russia. The present slate of the press 
laws of Germany has not been clearly defined in any book that I can lay 
hands on ; but, as fiir as 1 can ascertain, it is by no means satisfactory. 

A virtual censorship exists, and is intmstcil to the police, on official of 
^'hich has the power of seising the whole impression of any paper that 
Attacks the home Government, or Um Government of any of tho States of 
Bund. If the attack is unusually violent, amounting to treason against 
or ministers, the paper may be sent to ono of the upper courts for 
; in wliich case it has the constitutional safeguards of an open court 
by jury. But tlie editor cannot appeal from the police seixure to 
^ Jury of }|i3 countrymen: he cannot claim the protection of the law 
^lucbs he hnn something to deserve its censure. His appeal goos to 
A Aiiperior office of the poliee in the first instaneei ond to the preaideiii of 
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tlie district goreminent in the second. If these two ofRcials conSrm tlie 
seizure, he has no redress, unless he chooses to bring the matter bcroi‘<> 
the public and be punished constitutionally for olijccting to an arbitrary 
confiscation. To quote one of Moore’s satirical poems, the authorities 
“ always have law on their aide.” Their powers are highly elasti(', 
stretching widely for the Government, and contracting closely around tlie 
subject. Not onl}'- has every Government this power over its own paper**, 
but it can confiscate any that come from the rest of Germany, can 
prosecute strange editora in contumanam^ or lodge a complaint against them 
l>eibre tlieir native tribunals. A short time back two editors of Frankfoit 
were simtcnced, in their absence, to a term of imprisonment in Prussia, 
and all thePiussian officials were instructed to seize and imprison the said 
culpiits if ever they set foot in the ccnmtry. (>nc of the senators of 
Bremen cannot come into Bavaria, becauso as editor of a Bremen iJ.ajw lie 
refused to give up the name of a Munich correspondent. This virtual 
exile may have its inconveniences, especially If an editor shuts all the 
States of Germany against himself, as Dick Swiveller shut all the streets 
of his neighbourhood. But the governments are only half contented with 
it, and greatly prefer ha%’ing their editors on the spot. The Times corie- 
spondent told us the other day what Was done with refractory journalists 
in Vienna; and although articles are not signed in Germany, the govern- 
meiits have a simple way of detecting their writers. A body of police is 
sent to search the newspaper office for the Tnonnscript of r.n obnoxious 
article should the editor refose the author's name; and if ti.c MS. can be 
found, the handwriting is easily identified. 

But restraints on the liberty of the pre«f are not the only causes of the 
rliiTirence between (icrmaii and English journrilism. The nuniluT of 
infh'pemUnt .States has led to a difi'iision of new.sjmptT activity oAcr an 
immense surfiice, and to a consequent scattering both of fibility and capital 
As great intellects appear in the youth of nations when cultivation is not 
gencial^ and oil the jxiwer and knowh^Ige of the time are concentrated m 
tlie heads of a few, so great newspapers flourish best where tliere is a 
decided centre, a necessary iiriiit to competition, a fusion of the most 
striking talents. In Germany there are so many newspapers that the 
sale of one interferes with that of another, and tlic writers not being 
sufficiently paid by any one to confine themselves to it alone, must ddut® 
tlieir matter for a great many others. 1 have given tlis statistics for t ic 
wlude of Germany at the beginning of this paper : of the chief State*', 
I'nissia 1ms 528 newspapers, of which 71 arc dailies; Austria Prop^** 
has 77, of whioli 88 arc dailies; attd Bavaria 188, of which 44 arc 
dailies. The journals of Vienna and Berlin are of course very diflbre”^ 
from those of the smaller capitals, being sapjiorted by a more influentis^ 
public, and living in tlie centre of action. But the newspapers whlc' 
most generally throughout Germany, and which chiefly 
jourual|pm abroad, are not those of Vienna and Berlin, but the ^ 
iiateiu and the Cologne Qazeiie* And while many pf the cap*** 
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gmalkr Stnlcs have no daily newapapcri (tlio principality of Lichtenstein 
being esteemed fortunate in not haring any newspaper at all), some of the 
free towns publish more journals tlian they could support themselres, for 
tlio benefit of the States around them. 

A picture of the newspaper office as it exists in Germany may best 
exemplify the journalistic life of the country. In the quietest part of a 
(|uift old town is a liouse of quaint architectural build, its windows pro- 
tected by wreathed ironwork, carrying the mind back to Quintin Matsys, 
tlie smith of Antwerp. You push opon the large gate and find yourself 
in a vaulted hall, a court and garden in front of you, and the heavy stone 
staircase on one hand. The printing-office stands at the back of the 
Ijiuiso, fianked by nn aged monastery. But for the speaking-tube which 
runs across the courtyard, connecting the editor’s room with the printing- 
(>dice, but for the clung of machinery, and the constant passage of ines- 
mngers, you would think that all the buildings formed one monastic 
group, such is the mcdiseval air they breathe in their age and solitude, 
rp the staircase is the redaciion^ communicating on each side with the 
rooms of the princi{iai editors. A couple of standing desks, a table in die 
middle littered with proofs, a row of shelves containing all the news- 
papers of the world, and the large mouth of a speaking trumpet, com- 
pose the furniture of this office. Respc»ctable and cleanly Iwys — it is a 
jmifanalion to call them printer’s d^'viia, or associate them with those 
grimy, rillanous imps of whom we have portraits in our literary novels 
— come in with proofs for correction. A sub-editor is cutting out para- 
graphs from a German paper, or concocting the news of the day in alter- 
nations of written and printed characters. The French editor shows you 
i <* iwc Ko P .1 risiun daily newspapers out of which he lla^ to extract the 
l»ith of French events, and weave it into n connected narrative l)etwccn 
(}ght in the evening and a small hour of the morning. And oh ! die mass 
of correspundence tliat has to be rt^d, the mass of newipapers of all 
]coplc, nations, and languages that must be skimmed over, before the 
‘ hi man mind can have the full picture of the doings of the whole world, 
'^hicli is ncce.ssnry to satisfy its thirst for knowledge. 

The Viennese papers approach more nearly to the F.ngliali type than 
tho'«t of the rest of Germany. This is no doubt owing in part to the sizo 

the city, and the mode of life adopted by its inhabitants. The circu- 
lation of some of the chief papers in Vienna would not discredit London, 
and the fortunes that have been made by editors and publishers would 
create envy. The editor and owner one paper is supposed to make 
10,0001. a year, and has just married a countess. Another has retired 
from the post of editor with a fortune of 13,0001. to 15,0001. a year, and 
W hi* oonntry ivat iu the neighbourhood of Vienna, with n perk eur- 
I'onnding his mansion, and telegraphic conimnnication between the house 
tlie porter's lodge. Tho eomel harmony that prevmils among jour- 
nulmta of Vienne is wdl known, end is one of the pleesenleHt feetnres rf 
the life of du^t eepital. A eooietj Um been orgenisod, the heeds of whudi 
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are chosen from editors and writers, without any regard to their political 
views, and the bitterost foes in newspaper controversy meet there, sam 
rancune, on the most friendly footing. The example of Vienna has been 
followed in Berlin, while in some of the smaller towns of Germany dif- 
ference of opinion leads to the most exaggerated bitterness. Not that 
the amenities of literature are preserved any the more for this social 
intercourse ; but as contending armies paused in the heat of battle to 
drink of the s<'ime stream, and exchanged civilities till the trumpet 
should sound again, so one would gladly see controvcrAialists meeting 
without hatred in the intervals of argument. Here, indeed, is a stray 
sample of German newspaper hostilities which miglit prove too bitter a 
pill for any friendly familiarity : “ AV'anted a publicist to collect materials 
for deciding the following ■wager : — That there have been 500 untruths 

published in the in the course of the last two years, not including 

those cases in wliich subsequent retractation was made. Honorarium 
150 thalers, and 10 thalers more for every 25 untruths beyond the 500. 
Address to tlie oflicc of tins paper.” 

It is remarkable tliat most of tlio editors in Vienna arc Jcw.s, as also 
a largo number of the confnbutor-i. In both classes arc well-known 
nam(‘rf — names that appeared on the roll of the Frankfort Parliament 
of 1848, and are to be read in the records of the revolution of Vienna. 
As a general rule, in the Austrian capital, as in the other cities of Ger- 
many, the leading articles in each paper are written by the editor. There 
arc some exceptions to tliis, but not many, and this faet constitutes a 
material difference between the German and the English custom. It makes 
tlie German nctv.'^papcr a more j^crsoiial Toncern ; it concentrates the 
responsibility, and compels a more d(‘cidod consistency. The law 
requires the editor to sign his name at the end of each number of tlie 
pajKr, and tlie system of marking every original contribution with a 
syml>ol that is almo.st equivalent to a signature makes the writers equally 
cautious. Tlius it results that in Germany all the papers arc classified 
by their colour. The line that each one has to take on a question u 
d<*cide(l rrt>m the heginiiing, and it would ruin a paper to make any 
deviation from tlic principles by wliich it is known. It may be doubted 
how far this excewive consistency is to be valued for writer or for rflador. 
Who would care to Imj bound over to defend during his lifetime a cause 
that he had adopt'd without due consideration ? Who would care to 
road an article of uliidi lie could predict every turn of expression ? 
smff of English papers is generally so largo that there is little danger o 
a narrow adherence to a single view.. But the German papers scarce ; 
know tlif‘ moaning of a staff of writers ; and, to carry out the sto 
instead of being organized on the model of a regular aniiy» they lo 
the volunteer principle. Some of them carry this principle #0 far as ^ 
disiKTisc* with regular leaders, and to rely on casual essays in 
]nstea«l of the stated leading-article writers to whom the 
Printing-house Sfiuarc is essential, we have prolessors, or ex-8tate«n^^* 
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Or fltfltcgmen that are to be, living thirty or forty miles nway from the 
newspaper office. Instead of the reporters whom The Times sends over 
the whole of Englahd, we have voluntary correspondents settled in the 
various towns of Germany, and occupied in teaching, or in general litera- 
ture, or in official life. Essay-writers and correspondents, alike, have their 
symbol, which is prefixed to every article. Those who particularly wish 
to be known make use of their initials ; others take a single letter from 
tlic Greek alphabet, while the greater number resort to hieroglyphics. 
Different combinations of stars are the most frequent ; a single star is the 
editorial sign, meaning no more than tliat the article is original, and lias 
passed through responsible hands. 

The number of correspondents kept up by every paper, as shown iu 
the rich variety of hieroglyphics, cannot but fill one with wonder at the 
literary resources of Germany. Perhaps in one copy of a daily journal 
you find three correspondents from Vienna, three from Berlin, and one 
apiece from Munich, Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, and other minor capitals, not 
to mention the free towns of North Germany. There is a correspondent 
in London, of course, and another in l^aris, several in Poland, and at least 
Inilf-a-dozen in Italy. The Augsburj Gazette is famed for tlic extent of its 
fc'reign relations, being supplied by two regular correspondents in 
America, and by casual writers dating from such distant quarters os 
Jcru8!ilem and llong Kong. A certain familiar publicity is maintained in 
tlic relations between editor and correspondents. It is not unusual to see 
nt the foot of a letter some expression of the editor's desire to have more 
of tlie sanio nature, or a request that the correspondent will send his 
addivss, so that the editor may communicate with him personally. But 
liowever pleasant such a recognition of your merits may bo, it is by no 
meanfi agreeable if your faults arc dwelt on with equal distinctness. WTien 
u statement is contradicted you rea(\ editorial note, “ We have requested 
'Ilia corresjiondent not to write to us again;” or, more painfully still, 

‘ We have turned off the correspondent in question.” TIio English 
^’urnalist must congratulate himself on being exempt fn'mi such a ]>ublio 
'‘‘siiiissnl, even if he complains of the <ibscurity in which his favourite 
«*omj)ositions arc hidden. Nor will he have Ic'ss rcjison to be thankful 
'vlion tlie question of i>aymcnt is considered. The general rate in German 
i^t'Msjjnpers is 5/, a sheet, which comes to about a penny a line. Poicigu 
correspondents are paid rather better, especially those in the East and iu 
America. In some cases so much is given per letter, irrespective of the 
hngth. A traveller iu Italy will get twelve shillings a letter; some 
^hivornmcnt employ^ in one of the minor capitals ha.s five shillings a letter, 
and keeps the paper ** posted” — as the slang is — ^with all the gossip of the 
^onn. It ig easy to conceive that when such is Uio scale of payment 
, ndojjted by the chief papers, the Gcrinan journalist must liavo several 
filings to his bow. Aad it is well known tlmt a man who corresponds 
f»ne paper has often five or six others to wliich he communicates the 
facts wifii slight changes of phrase. A journalist living in Vienna 
VOL. VII,— MO 42. 84. 
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or Berlin, and employed on tbe fttoff of one of the newspapers there, will 
send letters over half Germany. The editor of one paper will act ns 
corrc<tpondcnt of various others; or a sub-editor, whose loading articles 
arc not appreciated at home, will find moans to cthploy them abroad. 
Literary men in Berlin will no doubt remember an amusing occurrence of 
the year 1849, which caused a considerable stir at Stehely’s, tlie confec- 
tioner’^ uhere journalists most do congregate. A very hard-working, hnt 
not very brilliant, WTitor used to got others to assist him in disguising hU 
letters. One day there was an iiiii^rtant fact to announce, and nobody at 
hand to help him. Tim consequence was that a few days after, the Berlin 
letter in diflerent papers began with the striking ]>hmsc, “ The bomb 
has exploded.” If nothing else came of the explosion, the literary world 
of Berlin were pretty certain who had applied the match. 

When I say that a Government employe supplies different newspapers 
with the gassip of the Court, I do not mean that Court secrets are betrayed. 
It is true that many of the German papers have an oiHcial connection, 
but this is shown in nothing more strongly than in their ofBeial reticence. 
The case of the late secretary of the Duke of Coburg may, perhaps, sei*!n 
an exception ; hut it seldom hnp]>en8 that Government ofticials are less 
faithful to their regular master than to their casual emjiloyer. The corre- 
spondent shows a Strang*' familiarity with unpublislK'd despatches, i.s 
convinced that the Government inlends to take certain steps, knoi^s on 
the best authority that such and mteh runioura aio unfbuiuijd. But if 
anything of real moment occurs in Court circles, if a scandal takes place 
which would make the fortune of a clubman, the correspondent is too 
well-bred to let a hint of it escape him. He chronicles royal appearances 
in the most fulsome tone ; convej ing the facts of tlie “ Court Circular,” in 
Inngn.ige to which Jenkins ccmld never have nspired. But if a queen 
runa away from her husband, and all the world is talking about it, the 
correspondent W‘<'ms to be in total ignorance. In all other coses, how- 
ever, he is well-infonned, and his letters are suflicicntly fttll of accurnte 
material to mipply the foreign coixcapcndents of other nations. In Berlin 
he is proliably a member of the Chamber, and gets all the private details 
of political measures from the leaders of his j>arty. The London cor- 
respondence of one of Uie cliicf German papers is supposed to onuinate 
from the Privy Cotmcil. An occasional change of symbol is necewary 
with sf»me of those writers, when they arc near the persons of kings’ » 
but they are generally safe from detection, as it is notorious that German 
royally never rends the papers. 

But with the cxc4Tl><’>^ of these official persons, the Goirmaa 
paper writer is more of a man of letters tlian his brethren in 
The joumaUstic mind, as it appears in some celebrated editors, is rai ® 
aveme to literature in the abstract. It dwells almcet exelusively o” ^ 
subjects which arc interesting at the present moment, the subjects vr > ^ 
will serve for the next leading article. It pays more atteation to 
pomry hisioiy tlian to the good old times ebfoitidlers and 
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It considers books as objects for rcriewing, great names as staple for 
allusion, and past events as commentaries or predictions. Wc constantly 
see writers of this class, whose titter distaste for everything literary, and 
limited acquaintance with the literature of the day, serve as singular 
comments on their employment. They may i^easonably boa&t of being 
niore akin to Macaulay than to Hallam ; but to Macaulay without Lis 
chief characteristic. As there are two kinds of Ministers in France, 
those with a portfolio, and those with a voice, so might some English 
journalists be called Members of Parliament with a pen. I doubt if any 
such specimens are to be found in Germany. Journalism there is often 
taken up as a temporary support, as a means of increasing a professor's 
salary. One man who is engaged on a laborious work which will 
demand the best years of his life, devotes liis spare half-hours to news- 
pajwr correspondence. Another, who is making grave researches in the 
archives of Italy or the Netherlands, contributes his passing impressions 
of travel, and is enabled to prosecute his scientific studies on the proceeds 
of hig lighter labours. Perhaps the most striking example of this is to 
be found in Heine, who acti^d for a long time as Paris correspondefit of 
the Augsburg GaxstU^ and the reprint of whose Paris letters has formed 
one of Ills best-known works. But from thU habit a certain heaviness 
has remlted, which, together with an absence of direct interest, is still 
consiucuous in the German papers. Still the pressure of daily politics is 
giadually making itself felt, ond is driving out the purely lilerary element, 
or confining it to the/sviV/e/on. Mudi as we may regret the calmness and 
the exliauatlvcness of early writers, compared with the reckless haste 
and the wilful ono^sidedness for which they arc too often exchanged, wo 
cannot but accept the latter features as legitimate attendants of pnlitiaal 
piowth, and we cannot exjiocl even the blessings of const ilutioual liberty 
IV ithout a certaiu train of attendant vic^. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

The Boabd. 

BOSBIEy as we already 
know, went to his office in 
Whitehall on the morn- 
ing aAcr his escape from 
Sebright's, at which etta- 
bhsliment he left the Squire 
of Allington in conference 
with Fowler Pratt. He 
had seen Fowler Piatt 
again tliat same night, and 
the course of the stoiy 
will hare shown what took 
place at that laterriew. 

lie went early to 
office, knowing that he 1 
before him the work j 
writing two letters, neit] 
of which would run 
/ glibly from his pen. 

was to be his missive to i 
^ squire, to be delivered 

^ ^ Ills friend ; the other, tl 

fatal epistle to poor Lily, \\hich, as the day passeil away, he found himseV 
Tittrily unable to accomplisli The letter to tlie squire he did write, under 
cei tain threats ; and, as wc have seen, was considered to have degraded 
himself to the vermin rank ol humanity by the meanness of his production. 

But on reaching his office be found that other cares awaited hioi»--' 
cares ahich he would have token much delight in bearing, bad the state «) 
his mind enabled him to take delight in anything. On entering the loh ly 
of his office, at ten o’clock, he became aware Uiat he was received by t e 
messengers atnenibJed there with almost more thau tlielr usual deference^ 
He was always a great man at the General Committee Office; hnt th^ 
shades of greatness and shadiw of deft^mmoe, which, though quite 
the powers of definition, ncverthelcM manifest themselves dearly to t c ^ 
penenoedear and eye. He walked through to bis own ^ 

found two offioklleUmaddreseed to him lying on hbidkfo^ Th«»w*v^ 
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came to hand, though official, was small, and modced private, and it was 
addressed in the handwriting of his old friend, Butterwcll, the outgoing 
secretaiy. “ I shall see you in the morning, nearly as soon as you get 
this,” said the semi-official note; ** but I must be the first to congratulate 
you on the acquisition of my old shoes. They will be very easy in the 
wearing to yon, though they pinched my corns a little at first. I dare 
Bay they want new soling, and perhaps they arc a little down at heels ; but 
you will find some excellent cobbler to make them all right, and will give 
them a grace in the wearing which they have sadly lacked since they came 
into iny possession. I wish you much joy with them,” &c. &c. He then 
opened tlie larger official letter, but that had now but little interest for him. 
He could have made a copy of the contents without seeing them. The 
Board of Commissioners had had great pleasure in projnoting him to the 
office of secretary, vacated by the promotion of Mr, Butterwell to a seat at 
their own Board ; and then the letter was signed by Mr. Butterwell himself. 

How delightful to him would have been tliis welcome on bis return to 
Ills ofiicc bad his heart in other respects been free from care ! And os be 
thought of this, he remembered nil Lily's charms. He told himself how 
much she excelled the noble scion of the De Courcy stock, with whom lie 
was now destined to mate himself ; how the bride he had rejected excelled 
the one he had chosen in grace, beauty, faith, freshness, and all feminine 
virtues. If he could only wipe out the last fortnight from the facts of his 
existence I But fortnights such as those are not to be wiped out,-^not 
even with many sorrowful years of tedious scrubbing. 

And at this moment it seemed to him os tliough all those impediments 
which had frightened him when he had thought of marrying Lily Dale 
were withdrawn. That which would have been terrible w'ith seven or 
eight hundred a year, would have been made delightful with twelve or 
tliirteen. Why had his fiite been so unkind to him 7 Why had not this 
promotion come to him but one fortnight earlier? Why had it not been 
declared before he had made his visit to that terrible castle ? He even 
raid to himself that if he bad positively known the fact before Pratt had 
seen Mr. Dale, he would have sent a different message to the squire, and 
would have braved the anger of all the race of the Dc Gourcys. But in 
that ho lied to himself, and he knew that he did so. An earl, in his ima* 
gination, was hedged by so strong a divinity, that his treason towards 
Alexandrina oouU do oo >nore than peep at what it would. It hadi been 
considered but little by him, when the project first offered itself to his 
mind, to jilt the nieee of a small rural squiren but it was not in him to 
jilt the daughter of a countess. 

That house foil of babies in St. John^s Wood appeared to Mm now 
under a very different guise firom that whioh it wore as he sat in his room 
at CoureyCasfle on the evoning of his arrival there. Then such an estabBsh- 
ment had to Urn the ffavour of a graveyard. It was as thou^ he were 
going to bury himself alive. Now that it was out of his reach, he thought 
of it as a pmdise upon earth* Aitd then he oonsidered whet sort M a 
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paradise Lady Alexandrina would make for him. It was astonisbing how 
ugly was the Lady AioxaudrinOi how old, how graceless, how destitute of 
all pleasant charm; seen through the spectacles which he wore at the 
present moment. 

During hla first hour at the office he did nothing. One or two of the 
younger clerks came in and congratulated him with much heartiness, 
lie was popular at his office, and they had got a step by his promotion. 
Then he met one or two of the elder clerks, and was congratulated with 
much less heartiness. 1 suppose it*8 all right/* said one bluff old gentleman. 

My time is gone by, I know. 1 married too early to be able to wear a 
good coat when I was young, and 1 never was acejuainted witli any lords 
or lords* families.** The sting of this was the sharper because Crosbio had 
begun to feel how absolutely usclehs to him had been all that high interest 
and noble connection which ho had formed, lie had really been pro^ 
inotcd because he knew more about his ^\oik than any of the other men, 
and Lady Dc Courcy’s influcntiaJ rel.ition at the Imlia Board had uot yit 
even had time to write a note u])ou the subject. 

At eleven Mr. Butterwell csimo into Crosbie's room, and the now 
secretary was forced to clothe hiuihelf m smiles. Mr. Butterwell was a 
pleasant, handsome man of about lifly, who Lad never yet set the '1 haiues 
on fire, and had never attempted to do so. He was perhaps a little more 
civil to great men and a little more patronizing to those below liim than 
lie would have been had he becu perfect. But tliere was something frauk 
and English even in Ids mode of bowing before the mighty or oh, and to 
those who were not mighty ho was rather too civil than either stern or 
supercilious. lie knew that ho was not very clever, but he knew also 
how to use those who were clever. Ho seldom made any mistake, and 
was very scrupulous not to tread on men's corns. Though he had no 
enemies, yet he had a friend or two; and we may therefore say of 
Mr. Butterwell that he had walked his patli in life discreetly. At idte ago 
of thirty-five be had married a lady with some little foituue, aod now be 
lived a pleasant, easy, smiling life in a villa at Putney. When Mr. Butter- 
well heard, os he often did hear, of the difficulty which an Boglish geiitle- 
vum has of earning his bread in bis own country, he wan wont to look 
back on bis own career with some complacency. He knew that he bed 
not given the world much ; yet he had received hugely, and lto one had 
iK^radged it to him. ** Tact,” Mr. ButterweU used to say to himielfi cs 
he walked along the paths of his Putney villa. ^ Tect. Tact. Tact.’* 

“ Crosbie,” be said, as he entered the room cheerily, I eoogratulato 
you with all my heart. I do, indeed. You have got the step early ^ 
life, and you deserve it thoroughly muth better than I did when I vas 
appointed to the same affice.” . 

^ Oh, no,” said Crost^ id^ioimly. 

“ But I sigr, Oh, yes. We are deuced luchy to have such e ww 
so I told the oommisricnesa.*^ 

Pm sure Pm very much obliged to you^** 
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“ Tvc known it all along, — ^before you kft even. Sir Raffle Baffle 
Imd told me he was to go to the Income-tax Office. The chair is two 
thousand there, you know ; and 1 had been promised the first seat at the 
Board.” 

** Ah; — I wish Td known,” said Crosbio. 

“ You are much better as you are,” said Buttorwell. “ There’s no 
pleasure like a surprise ! Besides, one knows a thing of that kind, and 
yet doesn't know it. 1 don't mind saying now that 1 know it,— swearing 
tliat 1 knew it, — but I wouldn’t have said so to a living being the day 
before yesterday. There arc such slips between the cups and the lips. 
Suppose Sir Raffle had not gone to tlic Income-tax ! ’* 

Exactly so," Siiid Crosbic. 

“ But it’s all right now. Indeed I sat at the Board yesterday, though I 
signed the letter afterwards. I’m not sure that I don't lose more than I gain.” 

“ What ! with three hundred a year more and less ^York ?” 

“ Ah, but look at the interest of the thing. The secretary secs ovoiy- 
thing and knows oveiytliing. But I'm getting old, add, as you say, the 
lighter work will suit me. By the by, will you como dowm to Putney 
to-inorrow ? Mrs. Butterwell will be delighted to see the new secretary 
Tlierc’s noliody in town now, so you can have no ground for refusing.” 

But Mr. Crobbio did find some ground for refusing. It would have 
bcQii impossible for him to have sat and smiled at Mrs. Butterwcll's table 
in his present frame of mind. In a niystei*iou<^, half-explanatory manner, 
lie let Mr. Butterwell know that private aiTairs of importance made it 
filisolulcly necessjiry that Ik? should remain that evening in town. “ And 
indeed,” os ho said, “ he was not hw own master just at present.” 

“ By tlic by, — of course not. I had quite forgotten to congratulate 
you on tlmt head. So you’re going to be married? Well; Pm veiy 
glad, (uid hope you'll be as lucky us 1 have been.'* 

** Thank you,” said Crosbie, again rather gloomily. 

A young lAdy from near Guestwick, isn’t it; or somewhere in those 
pailg?” 

stammered Crosbie. The lady comes from Baraetshire^’* 
Why^ 1 heard the name. Isn’t she a Bell, or Tait, or Ball, or some 
such name aa that?” 

** No,” said Crosbie, aisuming what boldness ho could command* 
Her name k Ue Courcy.” 

” One of the earra daughters?” 

Yes,” said Crosbie. 

“ Oh, 1 beg your pardon. l*d heard wrong* Yotfre going to be alliwf 
to a very noble iainily, and I am heartily glad to hear of your success in 
hfc,” Then Butterw^ shook him tory cordially by the hand,--4mving 
odered h ist no such spocisl testimony of approval when under the belief 
Ihut he wis going to marry a Bell, a Tait, or a BalL AJlth«wn«» 
Mr. Batt8civ«U bcigiui to tl»t tbero ««* (omeUang vrong. 1{* bad 

wd lam « fOttico tint Ci«*bie bad engagod biniaalf to a 
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niece of a squire with whom he had been staying near Giiestwick, — a girl 
without any money ; and Mr. Butterwell, in his wisdom, had thought his 
friend Crosbie to be rather a fool for his pains. But now he was going 
to many one of the De Coiircysl Mr. Butterwell was rather at his 
wits* ends. 

, Well ; we shall be sitting at two, you know, and of course you’ll 
come lo us. If you’re at leisure before that I’ll make over what papers I 
have to you. I’ve not been a Lord Eldon in my office, and they ^^on’t 
break your back.” 

Immediately after that Fowler Pratt had been ^hown into Crosbie’a 
room, and Ciosbie had ^M‘itlen the httcr to the squire under Pratt’s eye. 

lie could take no joy in his promotion. When Pratt left him he tried 
to lighten his heait. lie endeavouied to throw Lily and her wrongs 
behind him, and fix his thoughts on his advancing Miceespcs in life; but he 
could not do it. A self-imposed trouble will not allow itself to be lianishi d. 
If a man lose a thousiind pounds by a fiiend’.s fault, or by a turn in lh<* 
wheel of fortune, he can, if he be a man, put his grief clown and trample 
it under foot; he can exorcise the spirit of his grievance, and bid the evil 
one depait from out of his house. But such exorcism is not to be used 
when the soirow has come from a man’s oivn folly and sin ; — especially 
not if it has come from his own selfishness. Such are the cascB which 
make men drink; which drive them on to the avoidance of all thought; 
W'hich create gamblers and reckless prodigals; which are the promoters 
of suicide. How could he avoid writing this letter to Lily? lie might 
blow his brains out, and so let there be an end of it all. It was to such 
reflections that he came, when he sat himself clown endeavouring to reap 
Bati.sfaction from his promotion. 

But Crosbie was not a man to commit suicide. In giving liim his 
due I mu.st protest that he was too good for that. He knew too well 
tliat a pistol -bullet could not be the be -all and tlie end-all here, and 
there was too much manliness in him for so cowardly an escape. The 
burden must be borne. But how was he to bear it ? There he sat till 
it was two o'clock, neglecting Mr. Butterwell and his office papers, and 
not stirring from his seat till a messenger summoned him before the Board. 
Tlic Board, as he entered the room, was not such a Board as the publio 
may, perhaps, imagine such Boards to be. There was a round tabic, 
with a few pens lying about, and a comfortable leathern arm-ehair nt 
the side of it, farthest from the door. Sir Kaffle Baffle was leaving his 
late colleagues, and was standing with his back to the fire*place, talking 
very loudly. Sir Kaffle was a great bully, and the Board waa uncommonly 
glad to be rid of him ; but os this was to be his last appearance at 
the Committee Office, they submitted to his voice meekly. Mr. Butterwell 
was standing close' to him, essaying to laugh mildly at Sir Bafflers jokcf. 
A little man, hardly more than five feet high, with small bitfc honest- 
looking eyes, and close^cut hair, was standing behind the arm-chairi 
rubbing his hands together, and longing for the dq;>artttre Of Sir Baffin 
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in order that he might sit down. This was Mr. Optimist, the new chair- 
man, in praise of whose appointment the Daily Jupiter had been so loud, 
declaring that the present Minister was showing himself superior to all 
Ministers who had ever gone before him, in giving promotion solely on 
the score of merit. The Daily Jupiter, a fortnight since, had published 
a very eloquent article, strongly advocating the claims of Mr. Optimist, 
and was naturally pleased to find that its advice had been taken. Has 
not an obedient Minister a right to the prai'^c of those powers which 
he obeys ? 

Mr. Optimist was, in truth, an industrious little gentleman, very 
well connected, who had served the public all his life, and who 
was, at any rate, honest in his dealings. Nor was he a bully, such as 
his predecessor. It might, however, be a question whether he carried 
guns enough for the command in which he was now to be employed. 
There was but one other member of the Board, Major Fiasco by name, 
a discontented, broken-hearted, silent man, wdio had been sent to the 
General Committee Office some few years before because he was not 
wanted anywhere else. He was a man who had intended to do great 
things when he entered public life, and had possessed the talent and 
energy for things moderately great. He had also possessed to a certain 
extent the ear of those high in office ; but, in some way, matters had not 
gone well with liim, and in running his course he had gone on the wrong 
side of the post. He was still in the prime of life, and yet all men knew 
that Major Fiasco had nothing further to expect from the public or from 
the Government. Indeed, there were not wanting those who said that 
Major Fiasco was already in receipt of a liberal income, for which he 
gave no work in return; that he merely filled a chair for four hours 
a day four or five da3's a week, signing his name to certain forms and 
documents, reading, or pretending to read, certain papers, but, in truth, 
doing no good. Major Fiasco, on the other hand, considered himself 
to be a deeply injured individual, and he spent his life in brooding over 
his wrongs. He believed now in nothing and in nobody. He had begun 
public life striving to be honest, and he now regarded all around him 
as dishonest He had no satisfaction in any man other than that which he 
found when some event would show to him that this or that other eompoer 
of his own had proved himself to be self-interested, false, or fraudulent 
** Don't tell me, Buttorwell/’ he would say — ^for with Mr. Butterwell 
ho mai ntained some semi-official intimacy, and he would take that 
gentleman by the button-holei holding him close. Don't toll me. I 
know what men a^e. I've seen the world. I've been looking at things 
with my eyes open* I knew what he was doing.” And then he vrould 
tell of tlie dy deed of some official known well to them both, not 
denounoiiig it by any means, but afiboting to take it for granted that 
the num in question was a rogne. Butterwell would shrug his dioulderSi 
tnd laugh gentlyi and say that, upon Us weed, he didn*t think the world 
BO bad as lisaoo made it out to be. 


Si— s 
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Nor did he; for Butterwell believed in many things. He believed 
in his Putney villa on this earth, and ho believed also that he might 
achieve some sort of Putnoy villa in the world beyond without undergoing 
prest^nt martyrdom. His Putney villa first, with all its attendant comforts, 
and then his duty to the public afterwards. It was thus that Mr. Butterwell 
rt'gulaied his conduct; and as he was solicitous that the villa should be 
as comfortable a home to his wife as to himscli) and that it should be 
specially comfortable to his friends, I do not think that wc need quarrel 
A\ith his creed. 

Mr. Optimist believed in everything, but especially he believed in the 
1*1 ime lilinistcr, in the Daily Jupiter, in the General Committee Office, 
and in liimself. lie had long thouglit that everything was nearly right; 
but now tliat he himself was chairman at the General Cominiltee Office, 
lie was quite suio that everything must be right. In Sir KufUo Buffle, 
indeed, ho had never belit ved ; and now it was, perhaps, the greatest joy 
of hia life that lie should never again be called upon to hear the tones of 
tliut terrible kniglit’a liatcd voice. 

Seeing who were the components of the new Board, it may be pre- 
sumed tliat Croshie would look forward to enjoying a not uuinllucntial 
position in his oflice. There were, indeed, some among the clerks who did 
not hesitate to say tliat the new m»cretnry would have it pu^tty nearly all 
his own way. As for “ old Oj>t,‘’ there would be, they said, no difficully 
about him. Only tell him that such and such a decision w'as his own, and 
lie would be sure to believe tlie teller. Butterwell was not fond of woiK, 
and had been accustomed to lean upon Crusbk; fur many years. Ac for 
riusco, he would be cynical in words, but wholly indilleront in deed. If 
the whole office were made to go to the mischief, Fiasco, in his own grim 
way, would enjoy the coufuftion. 

Wisli you joy, Crosbic,’* said Sir liaffle, standing up on the rug, 
waiting for the new secretary to go up to him and shake bands. But Sir 
Baffle was going, and the new secretary did not indulge liim. 

Thank yc, Sir Baffle,'' said Crosbic, without going near the rug. 

** Mr. Crosbie, 1 congratulate you most sinoarely," said Mr. Optimist. 

Your promotion baa beeu the result altogether of your own merit. You 
have been selected for the liigh office which you are now called upon to fiU 
solely because it has been thought that you are the most fit man to prform 
the onerous dutiei attached to it. Hum~h-m--ba* As regards my sluu'o 
in the recommendation which we found ourselves bound to submit to the 
Treasury, I must say that I never fdt less hesitation in my life, and I believe 
1 may declare as much as regards the oUier members of the Board.** 

And Mr. Optimist looked around lum for approving words. He had 
come forward frr»m his standing ground behind bis chair to wdeomo 
Crosbio, and had shaken his hand cordially. Fiasco also hid risen fm® 
las seat, and bad assured Crosbie in a whisper that he bad foithored hii 
nest uncommon vrell. Then he had sat down again. 

“ Indeed you may, as fur as I am concomedt*’ said Butterwilh 
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I told die Clmnwllor of the Exchequer,” said Sir Ruillc, speaking 
very loud and with much authority, “ that niiloss he had some fiiht-rate 
man to send from elsewhere 1 could name a fitting caudidatc. ^ Sir 
Raffle,’ he said, ‘ I mean to keep it in tlie office, and therefoie shall bo 
glad of your opinion.* ‘ In that cast*, Mr. Chancellor,’ said I, ‘ Mr. Croshie 
must be tlic man.’ ‘ Mr. Crosbit* shall be tlic man,’ said^the Chancellor. 
And Mr. Crosbie is the man.” 

“ Your friend Sark spoke to Lord Brock about it,” said Fiasco, Now 
the Earl of Sark Avas a young nobleman of inncli influence at the present 
moment, and Lord Brock Ai^as the Piimo Minister. “ You should thank 
].ad Sark.” 

“ Had as much to do with it as if my footmau had ^oken,” said Sir 
liaffle. 

** I um very much obliged to the Board for theii good (>pinion,” said 
Croshio, gravely. “ 1 am obliged to Lord Sark as uell, — and also to }Our 
footman. Sir Raffle, if, as you seem to say, he has interested himself in 
my favour.” 

** 1 didn’t say anything of the kind,” said Sir Raffle. “ I thought it 
light to make you undorsUnd that it Avas my opinion, given, of course, 
olUcitilly, Avhich jirevailed AVJth the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Well, 
p^Mitlenien, as I shall bo Avantod in the city, 1 will say good morning to 
jou. Is my carriage ready, liogirs?” Upc*n Avhich the attendant mes- 
M nger op<*ned tlie door, and the great Sir R iffle Buffle took his final 
th'purture from the 8Ci*no of hi.s former labouis. 

“ As to the duties of your iicav oIUcc ” — and Mr. Optimist continued 
his speech, biking no other notice of the dejurtui'C of his enemy than 
AN hat Ai’as indicated by an incre*ised blight ness of lus c^c and a more 
K.itii»l.ictory tono of voice — you Avill find } ourself quite familiar Avith 
them.** 

** Indeed he AvilJ,” said Buttcrweil. 

** And I am quite sure that you will perform them Avitli equal credit to 
yoni'self, satisfaction to the department, and advantage to tlie piiblio. Wo 
Bhull always be glad to have your opinion on any subject of importance 
that may come before us ; and os n^rds the internal discipline of the 
office, we feel that we may leave it safely la your hands. In any matter of 
importanoe you will, of course, consult us, and I feel A^ery confident that 
've shall go on together with great comfort and with mutual confidence**' 
Then Mr. Optimist looked at his brother commiHsioners, sat down in his 
ann.chair, and taking in his hands some papers before liini, began the 
routine business of the day. 

It was nearly five o'clock when, on this epecinl occasion, tlic secretary 
ri'turncd firom the board-room to his oAvn ofiice. Nut for a moment had 
the weight been ofiT his shoulders while Sir Raffle had been bragging or 
Mr. Optimist making his speech. He had been thinking, not of them, but 

Lily Dale ; and though they hod not diaoovei'cd his tlioughts, they hod 
perceived that he vrss hardly like himsel£ 
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“ I never saw a man so little elated by good fortune in my life,” said 
Mr. Optimist. 

“ All, he’s got somctliing on his mind,” said Buttorwell. “ lie's going 
to be marriccl, I btlicve.” 

“ If that’s tlic case, it’s no wonder he shouldn’t be elated,” said Major 
Fiasco, who was himself a bachelor. 

When in his own room again Crosbic at once seized on n sheet of note- 
paper, as though by hiinying himself on with it he could get that letter 
to Allington written. But though the paper was before him, and the pen 
in his hand, the letter did not, would not, got itself written. With what 
words was lie to begin it ? To whom should it be written ? ITow was he 
to declare himself the villain 'which ho had made hiin.self? The loltus 
from his oflTice were taken away <*very night shortly after six, and at six 
o’clock he had not W’ritten a word. “ I will do it at home, to-nighi,” Ik* 
said to himself, and then, tearing off a scrap of paper, he scratched those 
few lines which Lily received, and which she had declined to communi- 
cate to her mother or sister. Ciosbie, as ho wrote them, conceived that 
they would in some way prepare the poor girl for tlie coming blow, — that, 
they would, at any rate, make her know that all was not right; but in so 
supposing he had not counted on the constancy of her nature, nor had 
he thought of the promise which she had given him that nothing sliould 
make her doubt him. He >n’ote tlio scrap, and then taking his hat walked 
off through the gloom of the November evening up Chanpg Cross and 
St. Martin’s Lane, towards the Seven Dials and Jiloomabury, into regions 
of the town with which lie had no business, and W'hich lie never frequented. 
He hardly knew wdicTe lie went or wherefore. How "was he to escape 
from the weight of the burden which was now crusliing him ? It pcmed 
to liiin os though lie >vould change his position with thankfulness for that 
of the junior clerk in his office, if only that junior clerk liad upon his 
mind no such betrayal of tnist as that of which he was guilty. 

, At half-pnst seven he found himself at Sebright^s, and there he dined. 
A man will dine, even though his heart be breaking. Then ho got into a 
cab, and had himself taken home to Mount Street. Daring his walk ho 
had fiwom to himses^f would not go to bed that night till the letter 

was written and posted. It wa.s twelve before the first words were marked 
on the paper, and yc?t he kept his oath. Between two and three, in the 
cold moonlighti ho crawled out and deposited his letter in the nearest 
post-office. 


CUAFTEB XXIX. 

JOUK EaXEB BlCrtTBJIS TO BuBTOK CltESOBOT. 

Joim Eaiibb and Ckosbie returned to town on the same day* It will ^ 
remembered how Eames had assisted Lord Do Guest in the mator 
bull, and how great had been the earrs gralitude on the oooaalojt* TM 
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memory of this, and the strong encouragement >\hich he received from his 
mother and sister for having made such a friend by his gallantry, lent 
some slight satisfaction to his hast liours at home. But his two misfortunes 
were too serious to allow of anything like real happiness, lie was leaving 
Lily behind him, engaged to be married to a man whom he liated, and he 
was returning to Burton Crescent, where he would have to face Amf'lia 
Itopcr, — Amelia either in her rage or in her love. The prospect #Df Amelia 
in her rage was very terrible to him ; but his gi-eatest fear was of Amelia 
in her love. He had in his letter declined matrimony ; but what if she 
talked down all his objections, and carried him off to church in spite of 
himself! 

When he reached Tjoudon and got into a cab with his portmanteau, h<* 
could hardly fitch up courage to bid the man drive liim*to Burton Crescent. 

I miglit as well go to an hotel for the night,” he said to himself, “ and 
then 1 can learn liow things arc going on from Cradell at the oiiice.” 
Nevertheless, he did give the direction to Bin ton Crescent, and when it 
vas once given felt ashamed to change it. But, as ho was driven up to 
the AN ell-known door, his heart was so low within him that he might 
almost be said to have lost it. When the cabman demanded whether he 
should knock, he could not ansAver ; and Avhen the maid-servant at the 
door greeted him, he almost ran aAvay. 

“ Who’s at home ? ” said he, asking the question in a very low voice. 

There’s niiKsus,” said the girl, “ and Miss Spruce, and Mrs. Lupex. 
lie’s aAvay PomcAvhoro, in his tantrums again ; and there’s Mr. — 

“ Is Miss Koper hero ? ” ho said, still Avhi.Hpering. 

** Oh, yes ! Miss Mealyer’s here,” said the girl, speak’ng in a cruelly 
loud voice. “She Avaa in the dining-room just now, putting out tlio 
tal)Io. Miss Mealycr I ” And the girl, as she called out the name, opened 
the dining-room door. Johnny Eames felt that his knees were too Aveak 
to support him. 

But Miss Mealycr was not in the dining-room. She had perceived 
the advancing cab of her sAvom adorer, and had thought it expedient to 
retreat from her domestic duties, and fortify herself among her brushes 
and ribbons. Had it been possible that she should know how very weak 
and cowardly was the enemy against whom she was called upon to put 
herself in action, she might probably have fought her battle soxneAvhat dif- 
ferently, and have achieved a'Spcedy victory, at the cost of an eneigetio 
Aot or two. But she did not know. She thought it probable that she 
might obtain poAver over him and manage him ; but it did not occur to 
her that his legs were so vreak l>eacath him that she might almost blow 
him over with a breath. None but the worst and most heartless of women 
know the extent of their own power over men ;«-aB none but the woxst 
And most heartless of men know the extent of ihmr power over women. 
Amelia Boper was not a good specimen of the female sex, but there were 
vrorse women than her. 

She ain*t there, Mr. Eames; but you^U see her in the drawen^rootti,*' 
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said the girl. ^^And it's shell be glad to see jou bade again, Mi% 
Eumes/* But ho scrupulously passed tlie door of the iipstaira sit ting-room, 
not even looking within it, and contrived to get liimself into liis own 
chamber without having encountered anybody. “ Here’s yer ’ot water, 
Mr. Eames^” said the girl, coming up to him after an interval of half-an- 
hour; “and dinner’ll bo on the table in ten minutes. Mr. Cradell is come 
in, and so is missus’s son.'’ 

It was still open to him to go out and dine at some eatiug-liousc in the 
Strand. He could stait out, leaving word that In* was engaged, and 
postpone the caII hour. He had almost made up his mind to do so, and 
ccrtiiinly AA^ouId lia\e (h)nc it, had not the sitting-room door opened as he 
Avas on the landing-place. The door opened, and ho found himself con- 
fronting the assembled company. First came Cradell, and leaning on his 
arm, I regret to say, was Mrs. Lupex , — coujux ! Then there 
came Miss Spruce with young Koper; Amelia and her mother bi ought up 
the rear together. There Avas no longer ^111*811011 of Jlight now ; and pt^or 
Eames, before ho knew Avhat he was doing, was carried down into the 
dining-room Avith the rest of the company. Tliey Avere all glad to sec 
him, and welcomed him back Avarmly, but ho was so much btsidc him- 
self that ho could iiot ascertiun whether Amelia's voice Avas joined with 
tile others. He AA'as already heated at table, and had before him a plate of 
soup, before he recognized the tact tliat he Avtis sitting between Airs. Kojht 
and Mrs. Lupex. The latter lady liad separated liersdf fi om Mr. Cradell 
as she entered the room. “ ruder ail the circunhstances j>crha|>s it will 
be better for us to be apart,” she said. “.A lady can’t make herself too 
safe ; can she, Mrs. Ko|>er ? There’s no danger between you and me, is 
there, Mr. Eames, — sjiecjally Avhen Miss Aimlia is o]>po.-»ite ? ” The htst 
Avonls, however, w^re intended to be Avhispered into liis car. 

But Johnny made no unswer to lier; contenting liimself for tlic moment 
Avith Aviping the perspiration from lii.s broAV. There av.'W Amelia opposite 
to him, looking atluin — the very Amelia to wliom he had written, deolin- 
ing the honour of marrying her. Oi what her mood towards him might bo, 
lie could form no judgment from her looks. Her face was simply stem an<l 
impassive, and she seemed inclined to cat her dinodt in silence. A slight 
Kinilc of derision iiad passed across her face as she beard Mrs. Lupex 
Avhisper, and it might liave been discerned that her nose, at the same 
time, became somewhat elevated ; but she said not a word, 

“1 hope you’ve enjoyed yourself, Mr, Eames, among the verual 
beauties of the country,” said Mrs. Lupex. 

“ Veiy much, tliaok you,” he replied. 

“ There’s nothing like the country at this autumnal season of the year* 
As for myselfi I’Te never been aocustomed to remain in London after the 
breaking up of the Aeon motuk. We’ve usually been to BroadsUinS 
whicli is a very oharintog place, with most elegant socie^, but now--—*-’' 
and slic shook her head, by which all the company knew that she as^eadsd 
to allude to the sins of Mr* Lupejc. 
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“ rd never wish to sleep out of Loudon for my part,” said I^Irs.ltopcr. 

“ When a woman's got a house over Jier bead, 1 don't think her mind’s 
ever easy out of it.” 

Slie had not intended any reflection on Mra. Lupex for not having a 
house of her own, but that lady immediately bristled up. “ That’s just 
what the snails say, Mrs. Roper, And ns for having a house of one’s o\>n, 
it’s a very good thing, no doubt, sometimes; but that’s according to 
circumstances. It lias suited me lately to live in lodgings, but theri^’s no 

knowing whether I mayn't fall lower than lliat yet, and have ” but 

here she stop])ed herself, and looking over at Mr. Crailell nodded her licad. 

“ And have to let them,” Siiid Mrs. Roper. “ 1 hope you’ll be more 
lucky with your lodgers than I have been with some of mine. Jemima, 
liaiid the potatoes to Miss Spruce. Miss Spruce, do let me send you a 
little more gravy ? There’s plenty here, really.” Mrs. Roper was pro- 
bably thinking of Mr. Todgers. 

^^1 hope 1 shall,” said Mrs. Lnpex. But, «as 1 was saying, Bioad- 
^ lairs is delightful. Were you ever at Broadstairs, Mr. Cradell ? ” 

“ Never, Mrs. Lupex. I generally go abroad in my leave. One sees 
more of the world, you know. I was at Dieppe last June, and found liiat 
very delightful — though rather lonely. 1 shall go to Ostend this year; 
only December is so late for Ostend. It was a deuced shame my getting 
Decoml>er, wasn’t it, Johnny?” 

Yes, it was,” said Eumea. “ I managed better.” 

And what have you been doing, Mr. Eames ? ” said Mrs. Lupex, 
with one of her sweetest smile-s. “ Whatever it may have been, you Vo not 
been false to the cause of beauty, I’m sure.” And she looked over to 
Amelia with a knowing smile. But Amelia was engaged upon her 
I>laie, and ^Ycnt on with her dinner without turning her eyes either on 
^Irs. Lupex or on John Eames. 

“ 1 haven’t done anytliing particular,’’ said Eames. “ Tvo just been 
staying with my mother.” 

WeVe been very social here, haven’t we. Miss Amelia?” continued 
Afrs. Lupex. Only now and tlicn a cloud conies across the heavens, 
and the lights at the bmiquet ui'o darkened.” Then slie put her luind- 
kerchief up to her eyea, sobbing deeply, and they all knew that she was 
ngaiu alluding to the sins of her husband. 

As soon as dinner was over the ladies with young Mr. Roper retired, 
(tnd Eamea and Cradell wei*e left to Like their wine over the dining-room 
fire,-.^r their glass of gin an4 water, as it might be. Well, Caudle, old 
fellow,” said one. “ Well, Johnny, my boy,” said the other. “ What's 
tlie news at the office?” said Eames. 

** Muggeridge has been playing the very mischief” MuggeTidga.wa8 
the second clerk in Gradell'a room* We’re going to put him into 
^ventry and not speak to him except officially. But to tell you the truth, 
hands have been so fiiU here at home, ^at I haven't thought much 
about the office. What am 1 to do about that woman ? ” 
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Do about her ? IIow do about her ? ” 

“ Yes; what am I to do about her ? IIow am I to manage with her? 
There’s Lupex off again in one of his fits of jealousy.” 

“ But it’s not your fault, I suppose ? ” 

** AVcll ; I can’t just say. I am fond of her, and that’s the long and 
the short of it ; deuced fond of her.” 

“ But, my dear Caudle, you know she’s that man’s wife.” 

“ Oh, yes, 1 know all about it. I’m ikot going to defend myself. It’s 
WTong, I know, — pleasant, but WTong. But what’s a fellow to do ? I suj)- 
ixkflc in strict morality I ought to leave the lodgings. But, by George* 
I don’t see why a man’s to be turned out in that way. And then I 
couldn’t make a clean score with old mother Roper. But I say, old 
fellow, who gave you the gold chain ? ” 

“ Well; it W'as an old family friend at Gucstwick; or rather, I hliould 
say, a man who said he know my father.” 

“ And he gave you that because be knew your governor ! Is there a 
watch to it ? ’’ 

“ Yes, there’s a watch. It wasn’t exactly that. There was some 
trouble about ahull. To tell the truth, it was Lord Do Guest; the queerest 
fellow, Caudle, you ever met in your life ; but such a trump. I’ve got to 
go and dine with him at Christmas.” And then the old story of the bull 
w'as told. 

I wish I could find a lord in a field with a bull,” said (’radell. Wc 
may, however, be permitted to dOubt whether Mr. Cradell would have 
earned a vratch even if he had had his wish. ' 

** You see,” continued Cradell, reverting to the subject on wliich he 
most delighted to talk, “ I’m not responsible for that man's ill-conduct.” 

Does anylx)dy say you arc ? ” 

“ No ; nobody says so. ‘ But people seem to think so. Wlien ho is 
by I hardly speak to her. She is thoughtless and giddy, as women arc, 
and takes my arm, and that kind of thing, you know. It makes him mod 
with rage, but my honour 1 don’t think she means any harm.” ^ 

I don’t suppose she does,” said Barnes. 

“ Well ; she lAay or she mayn’t. I hope with all my heart she 
doesn’t.” 

** And whore is he now ? ” 

** This is between ourselves, you know ; but she went to find him this 
afternoon. Unless he gives her monqr she can’t stay here, nor, for the 
matter of that, will she be able to go away. If I mention something to 
you, you won’t tell any one 7 ” 

“ Of course I won’t.” 

“ I wouldn’t liave it known to any one for the world. Fre lent her 
seven pounds ten. It’s that which makes me so Aort with mother Roper. 

** Then 1 think you’re a fool for your paius.” . 

“ Ah, that’s so like you. I always said you’d no fbeling 
romance. If I cared for a woman I’d give her the cewt off my back.” 
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“ I’d do belter than that,” said Johnny. “ Td give her the heart out 
of my body. I'd be chopped up alive for a girl I loved ; but it shouldn’t 
be for another man’s wife.” 

“ That’*^ a matter of taste. But she’s been to Lupex to-day at that 
house he goes to in Drury Lane. She had a terrible scene there. Ho was 
going to commit suicide in the middle of the street, and she declares that 
it all comes fiom jealousy. Think what a time I have of it — stonding 
always, as one may say, on gunpowder. He may turn up here any 
moment, you know. But, upon my word, for the life of me I cannot 
desert her. If I were to turn my back on her she wouldn’t have a friend 
in the world. And how’s L. D. ? Til tell you what it is — ^you’ll have 
M»nic trouble with the divine Amelia.” 

“ Shall 1?” 

“ B3’ Jove, you will. But how’s L. D. all this time? ” 

L. 1 ). is engaged to be married to a man named Adolphus Crosbic,” 
Kiid poor Johnny, slowly. “ If 3 ou please, we will not say any more 
about her.” 

“ AVliew — w — w ! That’s what makes you so down in the mouth ! 
L. D. gc»ing to marry C’rosbio ! Why, lliat's the man who is to be tlie 
new secretary at the General Committee Ollice. Old Huiiie ScufHe, who 
was their chair, has come to ii«, 3'ou know. There’s been a general move 
at the G. (’., and this Crosbie has got to be secretary. He’s a lucky chap, 
iMi’t he?” 

” I don’t know anything about his luck. He’s one of those fellows 
that make me hate them the first time 1 look at them. I’ve a sort of 
a feeling that I thall live to kick him some day.” 

“ That’s the time, is it? Then I suppose Amelia will liavc it all her 
own way now.” 

** ril tell you w'hat, Caudle. I’d sooner get up through the trap-door, 
an 1 throw myself off the roof into the area, than marry Amelia Ropt^r.” 

” Have you and bho liad any conversation since you came back? ” 

” Nut a word.” 


” Then I tell you fairly you’ve got trouble before you. Amelia and 
Maria — Mrs. Lupex, 1 mean — are as thick as thieves just at present, and 
they have been talking you over, Maria — that is, Mrs. Lupex — lets it 
ah out to me. You’ll have to mind where you arc, old fellow.” 

Kamos was not inclined to discuss the matter any farther, so he 
linislicd his toddy in silence. Cradell, however, who felt that there was 
Bomctliing in his afTairs of which he bad reason to be prond, soon rctumbd 
the story of his own very extraordinary position. “ By Jove, I don’t 
that a man was ever so circumstanced,” he said. ** Slie looks to me 


protect her, and yet what can I do ? ” 

At lost Oradell got up, and declared tliat he must go to the ladieft 
^l^c’s so nervous, that unless die has some one to countenance her she 
Wines unwcU.” 


deolarod hk purpose of goiqg to tho diran, or to the theattOi 
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or to take a \vulk Id the streets. The smiles of bcautj had no longer 
charms for him in Burton Crescent. 

“ The} '11 expect you to take a cup of tea the first night,” said 
Cradell ; but Eames declared that they might expect it. “ Tni in no 
humour for it,” said he. “ I’ll tell you what, Cradell, 1 shall leave this 
place, and take rooms for myself somewhere. I’ll never go into a 
Jodging-housc again." 

As he 60 spoke, he was standing at the dining-room door ; but he was 
not allowed to escape in this easy way. Jemima, as he went out into the 
passage, w'as there Aviili a three-cornered note in her hand. “ From Miss 
Meal} er," s1h‘ said. “ Miss Mealycr is in the bfick parlour all by herself,” 

Poor Johnny took the note, and read it by the lamp over the front dooi. 

“ Are you not going to speak to me on the day of your return ? It 
cannot be that you will leave the house without seeing me for a moment. 
I am in the back pailoui." 

AVhen he had read these woids, he patwed in the passage, with his hat 
on. Jemima, w'ho could not uiidtrstand why any young man should 
hesitate as to seeing his lady-love in the back parloui* alone, whispered to 
him again, in her audible way, Miss Mealycr is there, sir ; and all the 
rest on 'cm’s upstaiis!” So compelled, Eames put down his hat, and 
walked with slow steps into the back parlour. 

How was it to be with the enemy ? Was he to encounter Amelia in 
anger, or Amelia in love ? She liad seemed to be stern and defiant when 
he had ventured to steal a look at her across the dining-taVde, and now' lie 
€-vpccted that she would turn upon him with loud threatenings and pro- 
testations as to her wrongs. But it was nOt so. When ho entered the 
room she w'as standing with her liack to him, leaning on the mantel-piece, 
and at the first moment she did not essay to speak. He walked into the 
middle of the room and stood there, waiting for her to begin. 

“ Shut the doorl" she said, looking over her idiouldor. “ I suppoEC 
you don’t want the girl to hear all you’ve got to say to me I ” 

Then he shut the door ; but still Amelia stood with her back to him, 
leaning uj>on tlie mantelpiece. 

It did not seem that he had much to say, for he remained perfectly 
silent. 

“ Well I " said Amelia, after a long pause, and she then again looked 
over her shoulder. “ Well, Mr. Eames I ” 

Jemima gave me your note, and so I’ve come,” said ho. 

“ And is this the way wc meet ! ” she oxclaime4}> turning suddenly 
upon him, and throwing her long black hair back over her shoulders. 
There certainly was some beauty about her. Her eyes were large and 
bi ight, and her shoulders were well tamed. She might have done as 
artist’s model ' for a Judith, but I doubt whether any man, looking we 
info her face, could think tliat she would do well as a wife. “ Oh, Jo ^ 
is it to be thus, after love such as ours? ” And she clapped her hun * 
together, and atood before him. 
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I don't know what you mean/’ said Eaincs. 

“ If you arc engaged to marry L. D., tell mo so at once. Be a man, 
and speak out, sir.” 

“ No,” said Eames; “I am not engaged to many the lady to whom you 
allude.” 

“ On your honour ? ” 

“ I won’t have her spoken about. I’m not going to marry her, and 
that’s enough.” 

“ Do you think that I v/ish to speak of her? What can L. D. be to 
me as long as slie is nothing to you? Oh, Johnny, wliy did }ou write 
me that heartless letter ! ” Tiicii she* leaned upon his shoulder — or 
attempted to do so. 

1 cannot say that Eames shook her off, seeing that he lacked the 
courage to do so ; but he shuilled his shoulder about so tliat the support 
w'as uneasy to her, and she was driven to stand erect again. “ ^Yhy did 
} ou write that cruel letter ? ” she said again. 

Because 1 thought it beat, Amelia. What’s a man to do with ninety 
pounds a year, you know ? ” 

** But your inotlier allows you twciit}'.” 

** And what's a man to do with a hundred and ten? ” 

Itising five pounds every year,” said the Well-informed Amelia. “ Of 
course we should live here, with manimn, and you would just go on pay* 
ing her as you do now. If your heart was right, Johnny, you wouldn’t 

think 80 much about money. If you loved me — as you said you did ” 

Then a little sob came, and tbc words were stopped. The words were 
stopped, but she was again upon his fdtoulder. What was he to do 7 In 
truth, his only wish was to escape, and yet his ai-m, quite hi opposition to 
his owu desires, found its way round her waist. In such a combat a 
woman has so many |>oint8 in her favour I Oh, Johnny,” she said again, 
as soon aa she felt the pressure of his arm. Gracious, what a beautiful 
atoll you’ve got,” and she took the trinket out of his pocket. Did you 
Imy that 7 ” 

** No ; it wall given to me.” 

** John Eames, did L. D. give it you? ” 

No, no, no,” he shouted, stamping on the floor as he spoke. 

“ Oh, 1 beg your pardon,” said Amelia, quelled for the moment by his 
energy. « Perhaps it was your motlier.” 

” No ; it was a man. Never mind about the watch now.” 

“ I wouldn’t mind anytliing, Johnny, if you would tell me that you loved 
me again. Perhaps I oughtn’t to ask you, and it isn’t becoming in a 
lady ; but how can I help it, when you know you’ve got my heart. Come 
wi»tair8 and have tea with us now, won’t you?” 

What was be to do? He said that be would go up and have tea; and 
^ he led her to the door be put down his face and kissed her. Oh, Jdhnny 
BamesI Bujk then a \reman in such a contest has so many points in Tm 
favour. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Is IT FROM Him? 

I HAVE already declared that Crosbie wrote and posted the fatal letter to 
Allingtou, and we must now follow it down to that pliico. On the morn- 
ing following the squire’s return to his own house Mrs. Crump, the 
post-mistress at Allington, received a parcel by post directed to herhelf. 
She opened it, and found an enclosure addressed to Mrs. Dale, with a 
written request that she would herself deliver it into that lady’s own hand 
at once. This was Crosbio’s letter. 

“ It’s from Miss Lily’s gentleman,” said Mrs. Crump, looking at tlio 
handwriting. “ There’s something up, or lie wouldn’t be writing to hi*r 
mamma in this way.’* But Mrs. Crump lost no time in putting on her 
bonnet, and trudging up with the letter to tlie Small House. ^‘1 must 8<*e 
the missus herself,” said Mrs. Crump. 'Whereupon Mrs. Dale was called 
down.stairs into the hall, and theie receivi d the packet. Lily WiW in flic 
breakfast-parlour, and had seen tlie post- mistress arrive ; — had seen also 
that she carried a letter in her hand. For a moment she had thought that 
it was for her, and imagined 'that the old woman had brought it herself from 
Bunplo good-nature. But Lily, when she heard her mother mentioned, 
instantly withdrew and shut the parlour door. Her heart misgave her 
that something was wrong, but she hardly tried to think wliat it might be. 
After all, the regular postman might bring the letter she herself expected. 
Bell was not yet downstairs, and slie stood alone over tlie K*A*cups on the 
breakfast-table, feeling that there was something for her to fear. Her 
mother did not come at once into the room, but, after a pause of a moment 
or tw'o, went again upstairs. So she remained, either standing against the 
table, or at the window, or seated in one of the two arin*cbairs, for a space 
of ten minutes, when Bell entered the rooxn. 

Isn’t mamma down yet ? ” said Bell. 

Bell,” said Lily ; something lias happened. Mamma has got a letter.*’ 

Happened! What has happened? Is anybody ill? Who is the 
letter from ? ” And Bell was going to return through the door in search 
of her mother. 

“ Stop, Bell,” said Lily. “ Do not go to her yot. I think it’s from— 
Adolphus.” 

Oh, Lily, what do you mean T ” 

I don’t know, dear. We’ll wait a little longer. Don’t look like 
that, Bell.” And Lily strove to appear CMilm, and strove almost successfully* 

You have frightened me eo,” said Bell. 

“ I am frightened myself. He only sent me one line yesterday, 
now he has sent nothing. If some misfortune should have b^pened to 
him I Mrs. Crump brought dowu the letter herself to maiming end that is 
so odd, you know” 
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“ Arejou sure it was from him ? ’* 

“ No ; I have not spoken to her. I will go up to her now. Don’t you 
some, Bell. Oh ! Bell, do not look so unhappy.” She then went over 
md kissed her sister, and after that, with very gentle steps, made her way 
up to her mother’s rooni. “ Mamma, may I come in? ” she said. 

‘*OhI my child I” 

“I know it is from him, mamma. Tdl me all at once.” 

Mrs. Dale had read the letter. With quick, glancing eyes, she had 
made herself mistress of its whole contents, and was already aware of the 
nature and extent of the sorrow which had come upon them. It was a 
Borrow that admitted of no hope. The man who had written that letter 
could never return again ; nor if he should return could he be welcomed 
back to tliom. The blow had fallen, and it was to be borne. Inside the 
letter to herself had been a very small note addressed to Lily. “ Give her 
the enclosed,” Crosbic had said in his letter, “ if you do not now think it 
wrong to do so. I have left it open, that you may read it.” Mrs. Dale, 
however, had not yet read it, and she now concealed it beneath her 
handkerchief. 

I will not repeat at length Cresbie’s letter to Mrs. Dale. It covered 
four sides of letter-paper, and was sucb a letter that any man who wrote 
it must have felt himself to be a rascal. We saw that he had difficulty 
in w'riting it, but tlie miracle was, that any man could liavc found it 
possible to write it. “ I know you will curse me,” said he ; “ and I 
deserve to he cursed. 1 know that I shall be punished for this, and 
[ must bear my punishment. My worst punishment will be this, — 
that I never more shall liold up my head again.” And then, again, he 
said : — “ My only excuse is my conviction that I should never make her 
happy. She has l>ecn brought up as an angel, w’ith pure thoughts, with 
holy hope's, with a belief in all that is good, and high, and noble. I have 
been surrounded tlirough my whole life by things low, and mean, and 
ignoble. How could I live with her, or she with me? I know now 
thiit this 18 so; but my fault has been that I did not know it when I was 
there witli her. I choose to tell you all,” he continued, towards the end 
of the letter, “ and therefore I let you know that I have engaged myself 
to marry another w*oman. Ah ! I can foresee how bitter will be your 
feelings when you read this; but they will not be so bitter as mine while 
I yvtiie it. Yes ; I am already engaged to one who will suit me, and 
whom I may suit. You will not expect mo to speak ill of her who is 
to be near and dear to me. But she is one with whom I may mate 
niysilf without an inward oonvictiou Uiat 1 shall destroy all her happiness 
hy doing so. Lilian,” he said, shall always have my jsrayera; and 
I trust that die may soon ibrget, in the love of an honest man, that she 
tver knew one so dishonest as— Adolphus Crosbie,” 

Of what like must have been liis conntenanoo as he sat writing such 
words of htmsoir under the ghastly light of liis own small, solitary 

he written bis letter at hia office, in the daytime, with men eoming 
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in and out of liis room, he could hardly hare written of himself bo plainly. 
Ho would have bethought himself that the written words might remain, 
and be read hereafter by other eyes than those for which they were 
intended. But, as he sat alone, during the small hours of the night, 
almost repenting of his sin with true repentance, he declared to himself 
that he did not care who might read them. They should, at any rate, be 
true. Now they had been read by her to whom they had been addreisacd, 
and the daughter was standing before the mother to hear her doom. 

“Tell me all at once,’* Lily had said; but in what words was her 
mother to tell her 7 

“ Lily,” she said, rising from her scat, and leaving the two letters on 
the couch ; that addressed to the daughter was hidden beneath a handker- 
chief, but that which she had read she left open and in sight. She took 
both the girl’s hands in hers as she looked into her face, and spoke to her. 
“ Lily, my child I” Then she burst into sob.s, and "was unable to till her 
tale. 

“ Ts it from him, mamma ? May I read it 7 He cannot be ” 

It is from Mr. Crosbie.” 

“ Is ho ill, mamma 7 Tell mo at once. If he is ill I will go to 
him.” 

** No, my darling, he is not ill. Not yet ; — do not read it yet. Oh, 
Lily ! It brings bad news ; very bad news.” 

“Mamma, if he is not in danger, I can read it. Is it bad to him, or 
only bad to mo 7 ” 

At this moment the servant knocked, and not availing for an answer 
half opened the door. 

“ If you please, ma’am, Mr. Bernard is below, and wants to spruk to 
you.” 

• “ Mr. Bernard I ask Miss Bell to see him.” 

“Miss Bell is with him, ma’am, but he says that he specially wants to 
speak to you,’* ' 

Mrs. Dale felt that she could not leave Lily alone. BIm cotild not 
take the letter away, nor could she leave her child with the letter open. 

“ I cannot see him,” said Mrs. Dale. “ Ask him what it is. Tell him 
I cannot come down jnst at present.” And then the servant went, and 
Bernard left his message with Bell. 

“Bernard,” fdie hod said, “do you know of anything? Is there 
anything wrong about Mr. Crosbie? ” Then, in a few words, he told her 
all, and understanding why his aunt liad not come down to him, he went 
back to the Great House. Bell, almost stupefied by the tidings, seated 
herself at the tabk unconsciously, leaning upon her elbows. 

“ It will kill her,” Ae said to herself. “ My Lily, my darling Lily I 
It will surely kill her.” 

But the mother was still with the daughter, and the itoi7 was slili 
untold. ’ 

“ Mamma,” said Lily, “ whatever it Is, 1 must, of ooUrset he ^ 
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know it. I begin to guess the truth. It will pain you to say if. Shall 
I read the letter? ” 

Mrs. Dale was astonished at her calmness. It could not be that she 
had guessed the truth, or she would not stand like that, with tearless eyes 
and un quelled courage before her. 

“ You shall read it, but I ought to tell you first. Oh, my child, my 
own one ! ” Lily was now leaning against the bed, and her mother was 
standing over her, caressing her. 

“ Then tell me," said she. ** But I know what it is. He has thought 
it all over while away from me, and he finds that it must not be as we 
have supposed. Before he went I oflfered to release him, and now he 
knows that he had better accept my offer. Is it so, mamma?” In 
answer to this Mrs. Dale did not speak, but Lily understood from her 
signs that it was so. 

** He might have written it to me myself," said Lily, very proudly. 

“ Mnnnnn, wc will go down to breakfast. He has sent nothing to me, 
then ? " 

“ TJiorc is a nolo. lie bids me read it, but I have not opened it. It 
is liere." 

“ Give it me," said Lily, almost sternly. “ Lot me have his last words 
to me; " and she took the note from her mother's hands. 

“ Lily," said the note, " your mother will have told you all. Before 
you read these few words you wdll know that you have trusted one who 
was quite untnistworthy. I know that you will hate me. — I cannot even 
ask you to forgive me. You will let mo pray that you may yet bo 
happy. — A. C." She read these few words, still leaning against the bed. 
Then she got up, and walking to a chair, seated herself with her back to 
her mother. Mrs. Dale moving silently after her stood over the back of 
the chair, not during to speak to her. So she sat for some five minutes, 
with her eyes fixed upon the open window, and with Crosbie's note in 
her hand. 

“I will not hate him, and I do forgive him," she said at last, 
struggling to command her voice, and hardly showing that she could not 
altogether succeed in her attempt. “ I may not write to him again, but 
you shall write and toll him so. Now we will go down to breakfast.” 
And so saying, sbo got up from her chair. 

Mrs. Dale almost feared to speak to her, her composure was so 
complete, and her manner so stem and fixed. She hardly knew how to 
offer pity and sympathy, seeing that pity seemed to be so little necessarj^ 
wid tWt even sympathy was not demanded. And she could not under- 
stand all that Lily had said. What bad she meant by the offer to release 
him ? Had there, theni been some qnarrel between them before he went ? 
f'rbsbie had made no such allusion in his letter. But Mrs. Dale did not 
to ask any questions. 

“ You frighten me, Lilv die said. Your very calmness frightens 

me." 
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“ Dear mamma I ” and the poor girl absolutely amiled as she embraced 
her mother. “ You need not bo frightened by my calmness. I know the 
truth well. I have been very unfortunate very. The brightest hopes 
of my life are all gone; — and I sh.all neror again see him whom I love 
beyond all the world ! ” Then at last she broke down, and wept in her 
mother’s arms. 

There was not a word of anger spoken then against him who had 
done all this. Mrs. Dale felt that she did not dare to speak in anger 
agaiinst liim, and words of anger were not likely to come from poor Lily. 
She, indeed, hitherto did not know the whole of his offence, for she had 
not read his letter. 

Give it me, mamma,*’ she said at last. It has to be done sooner 
or later.” 

^lot now, Lily. I have told you all, — all that you need know at 
present.” 

^es; now, mamma, * and again that sweet silvery voice became 
stern. “Iwill read it now, and there shall be an end.” AVhereupon 
Mis. Dale gave her the letter and she read it in silence. Her mother, 
though standing somewhat behind her, watclicd her narrowly the did 
so. She wa.s now lying over upon the bed, and tlio iotter was on the 
pillow, as she propped Jicrsclf upon her arm. Her tears were running, 
and ever and again she would stop to dry her cyc's. II«*r sobs too wore 
very audible, but she went on sU-adily witli lier reading till ' came to 
tlie lino on which Gro.sbic told that lie had already engagi*ii liiim»elf to 
another Woman. Tihen her inolher could seen that hIic paused suddenly, 
and that a shudder slightly convuWd all htr limbs. 

“ He has been very quick,” she said, almost in a whisper; and then 
she fiiji««hed tlio i<*ttcr. *■ Tell him, mamma,” she siud, “that 1 do forgive 
him, and 1 will not hate liini. Ifou will tell him tliat,-— from me; will 
you not ? ” And then she raiw’d herself from the bed. 

jVfrs. Dale would give lu r no such assurance. In her ])resent mood 
her feelings against Cro^bic were of a nature which she herself hardly 
could understand or analyze. She felt that if ho were present she could 
almost fly at him as would a tigress* She had never hated l)eforc as she 
now hated this man. He M'aa to Jier a murderer, and worse than a 
murderer. He had made his way like a wolf into her little fold, and 
tom her ewe- lamb and left her maimed and mutilated for life* Ht)w 
could a mother forgive suck an offence ns that, or consent to be the 
incdium through which forgiveness should be expressed? 

“You must, mamma; or, if you do not, 1 shall do so. Uememher 
that I Jove Jiim. You know what it is to have loved one single man. 
Ho has made me very unhappy ; 1 hardly know yet liow unhappy. But 
I have loved him, and do love him. I believe, in my heart, that he still 
loves me. Where this has been there must not be hatred and un- 
forgiveness,” 

“ I will pray that I may become able to foi^ivo him,** said Mrs. 
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** But you must write to him those wordd. Indeed you must, mamma I 
* »Sbe bids me tell you that she has forgiven you, and will not hate you.’ 
Promise me that 1 ” 

‘‘I can make no promise now, Lily. I will tliink about it, and 
endeavour to do my duty.” 

Idly wa.s now seated, and was holding the skirt of her mother’s dress*. 

“ Mamma,” she said, looking up into her mother’s face, “ you must 
be very good to me now; and I must be very good to you. We shall be 
always together now. I must be your friend and counsellor; and be 
everything to you, more than ever. 1 must fall in love with you now ; ” 
and she smiled again, and the tears were almost dry upon her cheeks. 

At last they went down to the breakfast- room, from which Bell had 
not moved. Mrs. Dale entered the room first, and Ljly followed, hiding 
herself for a moment behind her mother. Then she came forward boldly, 
and taking Bell in her arms, clasped her close to her bosom. 

“ Bell,” she said, he has gone.” 

“ Lily 1 Lily I Lily ! ” said Bell, weeping. 

“ He has gone I We sliall talk it over in a few days, and shall 
know how to do iK» without losing ourselves in mi.sery. To-day wc will 
say no more about it. I am .so thirsty, Bell ; do give me my tea ; ” and 
she sat herself down at the bro;ikfast-tablc. 

Lily’s U‘a 'was given to her, and she drank it. Beyond that I cannot 
say that any of them partook wdtli much heartiness of the meal. They 
sat there, as they would have sat if no terrible thunderbolt had fallen 
among them, and no w'oid further was spoken about Crosbie and hi.s 
conduct. Immediately after breakfast they 'went into the other room, 
and Lily, as vras her wont, sat herself immediately down to her drawing. 
Her mother looked at her with wistful eyes, longing to bid her spare 
herself, but she slironk from interfering with her. For a quarter of an 
hour Lily sat over her board, with her brush or pencil in her hand, and 
then she rose up and put it aw^ay. 

** It is no good pretending,” she said. ** I am only spoiling the things; 

' ut I will be better to-morrow* I’ll go aw'ay and lie down by myself, 
mamma.** And iso slie went. 

Soon after this Mrs. Dale took her bonnet and went up to the Great 
House, having received her brother-in-law'’a message from Bell. 

“ I know what he has to tell me,” slie said ; “ but I might as well go. 
It will be necessary that wc should speak to each oilier about it.” So she 
Walked across the lawn, and up into the hall of the Groat House. ** Is 

brother in the book-room t ” she said to one of tlio maids; and then 
knocking at the door, went in unannounced. 

The squire rose from his arm-chair, and came forward to meet her. 

“ Mary,” he said, ** I believe you know it all.” 

Vos,” she said, ** You can read that,” and she lianded him Crosbie’s 
letter. '<How was one to know that any man could be so wicked 
Mthat7« 
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** And she has heard it? ” asked the squire. ‘‘ Is she able to bear it ? ” 

** Wonderfully ! She has amazed me by her strength. It frightens 
me ; for 1 know that a relapse must come. She has never sunk for a 
moment beneath it. For myself, I feel as though it were her strengtli 
that enables me to bear my share of it." And then she described to the 
squire nil that had taken place that morning. 

“ Poor child I " said the squire. ** Poor child ! Wliat can we do 
for her? Would it be good for her to go away for a time? She is a 
sweet, good, lovely girl, and has deserved better than that. Sorrow and 
disappointment come to us all ; but they are doubly heavy when they 
come so early.” 

Mrs. Dale was almost surprised at the amount of sympathy which he 
showed. 

And what is to l)e his punishment ? " she naked. 

“ Tlie scorn which men and women will Icel for him ; those, at least, 
whose esteem or scorn are matters of concern to any one. I know no 
other punishment. You w'ould not have Lily's name brought before a 
tribunal of law ? ” 

“ Certainly not that." 

“And I will not have Bernard calling him out. Indeed, it would be 
fur nothing; fur in these d«iy*4 a man is not exjiected to fight duels." 

“ You cannot think that I w'ould wish that." 

“ What pimishment is there, then ? I know of none. 7 hrre are evils 
which a man may do, and no one can punisli him. I know of nothing. I 
went up to London after him, but he continued to crawl out of my way. 
What can you do to n rat but keep clear of him ? " 

Mrs. Dale had felt in her heart that it would be well if Crosbie could 
be beaten till all lits bond's were sore. I hardly know whether such should 
have been a woman's thought, but it was hers. She had no wish that ho 
should be mode to fight a duel. In that there tvould liave been much 
that was wicked, and in her estimation nothing that was just But she 
felt tliat if Bernard would thrash the cow'ard for his cowardice she would 
loro lier nephew better than ever she had loved him. Bernard also had 
considered it probable tliat he might be expected to hoi'sewhip the man 
who liad jilted his cousin, and, as regarded the absolute bodily risk, ho 
would not have felt any insuperable objection to undertake the task. Bnt 
such a piece of work was disagreeable to him in many ways. He hated 
the idea of a row at liis club. He was most desirous that hhi cousms 
name should not be made public. Ho wished to avoid anything that 
might be impolitic. A wicked thing bad been done, and he was 
ready to hate Crosbie as Crosbie ought to be hated ; but as regs 
himself, it made him unhappy to think Aat the world might ^ 

expect iiira to punish the man who had so lately been his friend. n 

then he did not know where to catch him, or how to thrarii him w an 
caught. He was very sorry for his cousin, and felt strongly that Cro« 
should not be allowed td escape. But what was he to do ? 
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** Would she like to go anywhere?” said the squire again, anxious, if 
he could, to alTord solace by some act of generosity. At this moment he 
would have settled a hundred a year for life upon his niece if by so doing 
he could have done her any good. 

“ She will be better at home,” said Mrs. Dale. “ Poor thing. For a 
while she will wish to avoid going out.” 

“ I suppose so; ” and then there was a pause. “ PlI tell you what, Mary ; 

I don’t understand it On my honour 1 don’t understand it. It is to me 
as wonderful os thougli I had caught the man picking my pence out of my 
pocket. I don’t think any man in the position of a gentleman would have 
done such a thing when I young. 1 don’t think any man would have 
dared to do it. But now it seems that a man may act in that way and no 
harm come to him. lie had a friend in London wlio cam^ to me and 
talked about it as though it were some ordinary, everyday transaction 
of life. Yes; you may come in, Bernard. The poor child knows it 
all now.” 

Bernard offered to his aunt what of aolace and s^nnpnthy he liad to 
offer, and made some sort of half-expressed apology for having introduced 
this wolf into their flock. “ We always thought very much of him at his 
club,” Paid Bernard. 

” I don’t know much about your London clubs now-a-diiys,” said his 
uncle, nor do I wish to do so if the society of that man can be endured 
after what he lias now done.” 

** I don’t suppose hall-a-dozen men will ever know anything about it,” 
said Bernard. 

** Umph 1 ” ejaculated the squire. He could not say that he wished 
Crosbie’s viliany to be widely discussed, seeing that Lily’s name was so 
closely connected with it. But yet he could not support the idea that 
Cro.sbie should not be punibhed by the frown of tlie world at largo. It 
seemed to him that from this time forward any mon speaking to Crosbie 
should bo held to have disgraced himself by so doing. 

Give her niy best love,” he said, as Mrs. Dale got up to take her 
leave; “ my very best love. If her old uncle can do anything for her she 
has only to lot me know. Slic met the man in niy house, and I fed that 
I owe her much. Bid her come and see me. It wnll be better for her 
than moping at home. And Mary ” — this he said to her, whispering into 
her ear — “ think of what I said to you about Bell.” 

Mrs. Dale, as slic walked back to her own liause, acknowledged to 
heroolf that her brother-in-law’s manner w'as different to her from any- 
thing that she had liitlicrto known of him. 

During the whole of that day Crosbie’s name was not mentioned at the 
Small House. Noitlicr of the girls stirred out, and Bell spent the greater 
l^rt of the afternoon sitting, with her arm round her sister’s waist, upon tlie 
sofa. Each of them had a book ; but though there was little spoken, 
was M little reed. Who can describe the thoughts that were pees* 
log through Lily’s mind as die remembered the hoars which die had 
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passed with Crosbie, of his warm assurances of love, of his accepted 
caresses, of her uncontrolled and acknowledged joy in his afiectioii? It 
bad all been holy to her then : and now those things which were then 
Biicrcd had been made almost disgraceful by his fault. And yet as she 
thought of this slic declared to herself over and over again that she would 
furgi\e Ijiiii; — that she had forgiven him. “ And he shall know it, 
too,’* she said, speaking almost out loud. 

“ Lily, dear Lily,” said Bell, turn your thoughts away from it for a 
while, if you can.” 

Tliey won’t go away,” said Lily. And that was all that was said 
between them on the subject. 

Everybody would know it ! I doubt whether that must not be one of 
the bittere.s|^ drops in tlie cup which a girl in such circumstances is made 
to drain. Lily perceived early in the day that the parlour-maid well know 
that she had been jilted. The girl’s manner was intended to convey 
sympathy; but it did convey pity ; and Lily for a moment felt angry. 
But slie remembered that it must be so, and smiled upon the girl, and 
spoke kindly to licr. ^yhat mattered it / All the world would know it 
in a day or two. 

On tlie fallowing day she went up, by her mother's advice, to see her 
uncle. 

My child,” said lie, ** I am sorry for you. My heart bleeds for you.” 

“ Uncle,” she said, do not mind it. Only do this for tm‘, — do not 
talk about it, — I mean to me.” 

‘‘ No, no ; I will not. That there should ever have been in my house 
so great a rascal ” 

“ Uncle ! uncle I I will not have that ! I will not listen to a word 
against him from any human being, — not a woiJI Kemember that !” 
And her eyes flashed as she spoke. 

He did not answer her, but took her hand and pressed it, and then she 
left liim. “ The Dales were ever constant I ” fuiid to liimself, as he 
walked up and down tlic terrace befoiu his house. “ Ever constant! ” 
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To tlio many fen'cnt atlniirors of blue eyes the po'^sibilily, nay, the p’^o- 
bability, of black eyes one day havinp; undivided empire cannot be a 
ploas.int snp:gt‘Stion. Even those wlio lonlly proclaim the superior splen- 
dour of dark eyes may hear of such a prophecy uith misgiving. Tastes, 
ve know, .admit of no dispute, and we also know how incessantly they are 
disputed. On the colour of hair and eyes the di‘*putc is animated. Yet 
Nature, in spite of a seeming impartiality in her aets, has a decided 
preference for black ; and, if wc are to trust a phy>iologist, lias decreed 
their ultimate empire, if not the final extinction of the blue. Tliis is not 
pleasant news. Let us liope it is not true. Even as a variety — apart 
from the preferences of individuals — one would like to preserve all the 
shades of blonde hair (except, perhaps, the whitet/^brown), and ail the 
tints of grc}’ or blue e3'es. Without whispering a word of treason against 
the lustrous sjdendour of black, wc may own the magical thrill which 
responds to the tender violet, or the thoughtful grey. And if what we 
have to announce be true, if Nature really carries out her threat, and 
extinguishes the fair complexions, wc must pity our remote descendants; 
in spite of their rich inheritance of civilization ivhieh will make them 
regard us as beggarl)' ])ioncers, they ^^ill have the drawback of living 
under the dynasty of univeisal black: vwnatrhia monochroinatica ! Such 
is the conclusion w'c draw from the facts recorded by Dr. Rergbolz ot 
Venezuela, in the Archiv fur Anatomk, They are interesting enough to 
be laid before our readers. 

Observations of a loose empirical kind have more than once been 
directed to the gradual diminution of blue eyes in certain distiicts, where 
formerly they had been abundant ; but such observations, even if accu- 
rately tabulated, and not merely relying on the approximative estimates of 
casual remark, would be of small value, so long as they were insulated 
from the probable causes of such diminution. So many causes might 
cn-operate in such a result, that unless this result were directly and exclu- 
sively connected with some one known cause*, it would remain an imfer- 
tilc remark. Before an}" pro]>osition respecting the future fate of fair com- 
l>lexions can wear a scientific aspect, it must base itselt on the proved facts 
ot physiological inheritance. That we do inherit from our parents and an- 
cestors eveiy physical peculiarity wo exhibit, is a fiict now beyond dispute. 

In all thinking minds it is now firmly fi.xcd, that nothing occurs in 
Ibis World by accident ; ” evurything issues from inexorable law. How- 
ever strange and seemingly capricious ma)' be the forms and features of 
wen, their dispositions and ihdr aptitudes, however widely children of the 
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Bame nursery may differ among each other, not one of these peculiarities 
on which the differences rest, but owes its origin to the law of inheritance. 
From parents, from grandparents, from the race, and from the primeval 
stock, there flow streams of influence which determine, by a composition 
of forces, every detail of feature, every degree of talent, every predisposi- 
tion to disease, and which mould the plastic organism into its individuality. 
These influences may be too complex and subtle to bo uniformly appre- 
ciated ; but they exist ; they are inevitable ; they arc more or less 
appreciable. The discovery of the laws of inheritance is the problem for 
future science. At present we have only been able to discover that the laws 
exist, and to collect some of their manifestations in particular directions. 

lleic, then, wc have a scientific basis. If all oui physical peculiarities 
are inherited — if they all come to us fium our parents and ancestors, 
sometimes obviously from the father, sometimes ob\ iously from tlio 
mother, and sometimes obviously from the min.ding of both — clearly the 
peculiarity of our complexions afiords a striking illustration of the general 
law, all tlie more conspicuous and less liahle to disjiute because the facts 
arc more easily recognizable. Whether a child has inherited the features, 
moral or physical, of one parent will often be disputable, because the 
appreciation gf such features may be equivocal ; but there can be no 
dispute as to whether the eyes are dark or light. Once agree ns to the 
terms of tlie definition, and declare that by dark hair we exclude ail 
shades of brown, and by dark eyes we exclude all shades of blue or grey, 
and the facts admit of no equivociuc. 

lienee the investigations of Dr. Bergholz have a peculiar value ; and 
had they been more exteriHive, would have fur uislied very striking results ; 
but as tliey arc they point to curious refiections, one of these being the 
inevitable disappearance of blue eyes at some future date. 

For tlie sake of compendious brevity, we shall reduce the results of 
Dr. Bergholz's researches under these two classes: A, in which the fathers 
were dark, and the mothers fair ; B, in which the fathers were fair, and 
the mothers dark. 

A. Fourteen families were examined in this class. They numbered 
forty-eight children. Of these forty-eight, there were twenty-nine with 
dark eyes, and only twenty-one with dark hair. This seeming discrepancy 
is owing to two causes: one being the curious fact that, on an average, 
the influence of the father predominates in the colour of the ^es, while 
llic mother's influence pfMominates in the hair; the other cause being 
that hair, which ultimately becomes black, is, in childhood, often brown. 
Taking the colour of the eyes, as the least Toriablc standard, we see 
twenty-nine dut of forty-eight are dark. 

B. Nine fiimiliea were examined in this class; but even here, although 
the mothers were dark, the proportion is in favour of dark eyes. Tb(y 
had thirty-seven children; of these, twenty-one had dark eyes ft® 
seventeen dark hair. 

Thus, out of eighty-five children issuing from contrasted parentSi tho 
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prcMlominance of the dark over the fair is in the ratio of one hundred to 
seventy. So matked a predominance must, the author iliinks, in time 
ultimately cxiinpruish the fair. Intermarry how they will, the swaitliy 
parents will gradually extend their hereditary predominance. It is no 
objection to such a conclusion that dark parents occasionally have bloudo 
children ; for ]>londe parents also occasionally have dark children. 

With reference to the distribution of colour between the sexes, Class A 
gives twenty -eight sons and twenty daughters; Class B, twenty sons and 
seventeen daughters, thus divided : — 


A. Dark Hair. 

Dark Evea, 

B. Dark Hair 


Dark Eyes, 

Sons 

n 

16 

Sons 

6 

11 

Daughters S 

13 

Daughters 

n . 

10 

21 

29 


17 

21 

Lujhi Ilair^ 


Light Eijea. 

Light Hair, 


Light Eyes, 


10 

12 

S<»ns 

12 

8 

Daughtci-» 

12 

7 

Daughters 

8 

7 


27 

19 


20 

15 


Now, although it would require a far more extensive induction to 
warrant our author’s conclusion, Yt*t, as a beginning, thesai figures are 
interesting. They show, mori'ovcr, a Jiglit predominance of the male 
over the female influence. 

This result mtist not too hastily be generalized; a more extensive 
induction might show that what here seems due to the influence of sex 
was due to other causes. Those who have studied the law s of inheritance 
are far from unanimous respecting the influences of sex ; indeed, opinions 
diametrically opposite each show on array of striking facts. Popular 
prejudice, indeed, attributes to mothers the predominating influence in 
the production of genius; as we see in the dictum, that ^^all remarkable 
men have remarkable mothers.’* This is somewhat in accordance witli 
Dryden’s couplet : — 

No fiithcr can influe or wit or grace; 

A mother oomes across, and roars the race: 

which is only partially true, and helps to explain why the children of great 
men are not often great ; but the oouplct would be equally true if the 
relative positions of father and mother were transposed. The fiict is tliat 
^oth parents influence the ofiapring, and therefore either parent may mar 
llie transmission of genius. Witli regard to the colour of hair and eyes, 
however, it seems that there is a predominating tendency in favour of tlie 
dark, and small as tliis is— one hundred to seventy— in course of time it 
^ust end in the final extinction of the fair. Happily, that time is 
immensely remote, 
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Wno that had spoken of i\raiiricc de Guc^rin could refrain from apeaking 
of his sister Eugenie, the most devoted of sisters, one of tlie rarest and 
most beautiful of souls ? “ TIktg is notliing fiKcd, no duration, no 

vitality in the sentiments of women towards one another; their attach- 
ments arc mere pretty bows of ribbon, and no more. In all the friend- 
ships of women I observe this slightness of the tic. 1 know no instance to 
the contniry, even in history. Orestes and Pylades have no sisters.” So 
slie speaks of tlie friendships of lier own sex. Dut Eh*ctra can attach 
Ijcrsclf to Orcst(‘s, if not to Chrjsothcmis. And to licr brother Maurice 
Eugenie de Guerin was Py lades and Electra in one. 

The name of Alaurice de Guerin, — that young man so gifted, so 
attractive, so careless of fame, and so early snatched away ; who died at 
29 ; who, says his sister, let what he did be lost with a carelessness so 
unjust to himself, set no value on any of his own productions, and de[>arted 
hence without reaping tlie rich harvest which seemed his due; *\who, in 
.spite of his immaturity, in spite of his fragility, exercised such a charm, 
** fiirnislK'd to otliers so much of that wliich all live by,” that some years 
after hi.H dentil liis .sister found in a country house where he u.s<*d to stay, 
in the journal of a young girl who had not known him, but who heard her 
ianiiiy speak of him, his name, the date of his <ieath, and these words, 
** tl iOtU ieur vie (he was their life);” whose talent, exquisite as that of 
Keats, with less of sunlight, abundance, and facility in it than tliot of 
Keats, but with more of distinctif>n and power, bad ** that winning, deli- 
cate, and bi^nutifully liappy turn of c'Xpression” ■which is the stamp of the 
master, — is beginning to be well known to all lovers of literature. This 
establisliment of Maurice's name was an object for which his sister Ettgt^nio 
pa,ssionateIy laboured. While he was alive, she placed her whole joy ia 
the flowering of this gifted nature; when lie was dead, slic had no other 
tliought than to make the world know him as she kiicw him* She out- 
lived him nine years, and her cherished task for those years was to rescue 
the fragments of her brother a composition, to collect them, to get them 
published. In pursuing this ta«k she had at first cheering hopes of 
success ; she had at Inst baffling and bitter disappointment. Her earthly 
biihincHS ■was at an end ; slie died. Ten years afterwards, it was permittc 
to the love of a friend, M. Trebutien, to accomplish for Maurice's memory 
what the love of a sUter had failed to nccomplisli# But those who rea , 
with delight and admiration, the journal and letters of Maurice do Gutirm, 
could not but he attracted and touched by Uiis sister Eugdni^ who me 
them at cTery pogc. She seemed hardly less gifted| hardly less iatcrcstingf 
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than Maurice himself. And now M. Tr4butien has done for the sister 
^\hat he had done for the brother. He has published the journal of 
^Idlle. Eugenic de Guerin, and a few (too few, alasl) of her letters. The 
botjk has made a protbund impression in France ; and the fame which she 
sought only for her brother now crowns the sister also. 

Parts of Mdlle. de Gudrin’s journal were several years ago printed for 
private circulation, and a writer in the National Review had the good 
fortune to fall in with them. The bees of our Englisli criticism do not 
often rt)am so far afield for their honey, and this critic deserves thanks for 
liaving flitted in his quest of blossom to foreign parts, and for having 
settled upon a beautiful flower found there. He bad tlie discernment to 
see that Mdlle. de Guerin was well worth speaking of, and he spoke 
of her wiili feeling and appreciation. But that, as I have kiuI, was 
Fi'veral years ago ; oven a true and feeling homage needs to be from 
time to time renew-ed, if the memory of its object is to endure; and criti- 
cism must not lose an occasion like the present, when Mdlle. de Gudiiif.s 
journal is for the first time published to the world, of directing notice 
once more to this religious and beautiful character. 

Eug(^nic de Guerin was honi in 1805, at the chateau of Le Cay In, in 
Languedoc. Her family, though reduced in circumstances, was noble ; 
and even wdion one is a saint one cannot quite forget that one comes of 
the stock of the Guar ini of Italy, or that one counts among one's ances- 
tois a Bishop of Senlis, who had the marshalling of the French order of 
battle on the day of Bouvinoa. Le Cayla w^as a solitary place, %vilh its 
terrace looking down upon a stream-bed and valley; “ one may pass days 
there without seeing any Jiving thing but the sheep, w'ithout bearing any 
living thing but the biidh.” M. dc (lUerin, Eugthiie’s father, lost his wife 
when Eugenie w'as thirteen years old, and Maurice seven; hcAvas left with 
four children, Eug6nie, Marie, Ercmbert, and Maurice — of whom Eugenie 
w as the eldest, and Maurice w'as the youngest. This youngest child, whose 
beauty and delicacy had made him the object of his mother s most anxious 
fondness, was commended by her in dying to the care of his sister Eugenic. 
Maurice at eleven years old w»ent to school at Toulouse; then he went to 
the College Stanislas at Paris; then ho became a member of a religious 
society, which M. de Lamennais had formed at La ChCuiaie in Brittany ; 
nfterwards lie lived chiefly at Paris, rctunnng to Lc Cayla at the ago of 
to die. Distance, in those days, was a great obstacle to frequent 
meetings of the separated members of a French family of narrow means. 
Maurice de Gu^in was seldom at Le Cayla after he had once quitted it, 
though his few visits to his home were long ones; but he passed five 
years — the period of his sojourn in Brittany, and of his first settlement in 
Paris — ^without coming homo at all. In spite of the check from these 
absences, in spite of the more serious check from a temporary alteration 
in Maurice's religious feelings, tlic union between the brother and sister 
Was wimderfiilly close and firm. For they were knit u>geihcr, not only 
the tie of blood and early aUachment, but also by the tie of a common 
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genius. ** We were,” says Eugenic, “ two eyes looking out of one fore- 
head.” She on her part brought to lier Jove for her brother the devoted- 
ness of a woman, tlie inteusity of a recluse, almost the solicitude of a 
motJicr. Her home duties prevented her from following the wish, which 
often arose in lier, to join a religious sisterhood. There is a trace — just a 
trace — of an early attachment to a cousin; but he died when she was 
twenty-four. Alter that, she lived for Maurice. It wiis for Maurice that, 
in fuldition to her constiint correspondence with him by letter, she began 
in liS34 her journal, which was sent to him by portions as it was linished. 
Alter his death she tried to continue it, aiidressing it to Maurice in 
Heaven.” But the effort was beyond her strength ; gradually the entries 
become rarer and rarer; and, on the last day of December, 1840, tlie pen 
dropped from h(*r hand : the journal ends. 

Other sihters have loved their brothers, and it is not her affection for 
Maurice, admirable as this w*as, which alone could liave made Eugonie 
de Guerin celebrated. 1 have Stiid that l>oth brother and bister li.id 
genius : M. Sainte Beuve goes so far as to s;iy tliat the sister's genius was 
equal, if not superior, to Jicr brother’s. No one has a more ])rofound 
re.spect for M. baintc Beuve’s critical judgments than 1 have ; but it Bcoins 
tf> me tliat this particular judgment needs to be a little exphuned mid 
guarded. In Jklaurice’s special talent, which was a talent for inlcrjircting 
nature, for finding w'ords which incom|mrably render the subtlest impies- 
sions which nature makes upon us, which bring the intimate nle •f nattirc 
wonderfully near to us, it seems to me that his sister was r>y no means 
his equal. Bho ncvijr, indce<l, expresses herself without grace and intel- 
ligence ; but lier words, when she speaks of the life and appearances of 
nature, are in general but intellectual signs ; they are not like her 
brother’s — symbols equivalent with the thing symbolized. They bring 
the notion of the thing described to the mind, they do not bring the 
feeling of it to the imagination. Writing from the Nivernais — that 
region of vast woodlands in the centre of Frai»ae«^** It does one good,” 


says Eugenie, to be going alK>ut in tlie midst of this enclianting nature, 
with flowers, birds, and verdure all round one, under tliis laige and blue 
sky of the Nivernais. How I love the gracious form of it, and tJioee 
little white clouds here and there, like cusliions of cotton, hung aloft to 


rest the eye in this immensity I ” It is pretty and graceful, but how 
ditlbrent from the grave and pregnant strokes of Maurioe^s pencil ! “ ^ 

have been along the Loire, and seen on its banks the plains wheie 
nature is puissant and gay ; I have seen royal and antique dwellings, all 
marked by memories which have their place in the mournful legend 
humanity — Chanibord, Blois, Amboka, Chenonoeaux ; then the towns on 
the two bonks of the river — Orleans, Tours, Saumur, Nantes ; mmJj at t s 
end of it ail, the Ocean rumbling. From these I passed back into the interior 
of the country, as far as Bouiges and Nevers, a region of vast woodlsn ^ 
in which murmurs of an immense range and fulness” (cs •stia **^^'^’***^ 
rutneur$f as, with an expreenon worthy of Wordsworth, to dsewbws naiw 
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tbcm) “ prevail and never cease.” Words whose charm is like that of the 
sounds of the murmuring forest itself, and whose reverberations, like 
theirs, die away in the infinite distance of the soul. 

Maurice's life was in the life of nature, and the passion for it consumed 
him; it would have been strange if his accent had not caught more of 
the soul of nature than Eug^ie’s accent, whose life was elsewhere. 

You will find in him,” Maurice says to his sister of a friend whom he 
was recommending to her, “ you vrill find in liim that which you love, 
and which suits you better than anytliing else — Vonction^ Vejfu^ion^ la 
vnjsticiie,'" Unction, the pouring out of the soul, the rapture of the 
mystic, were dear to Maurice also ; but in him the bimt of his genius 
pave even to those a special direction of its own. In Eugenie they took 
tlie direction most native and familiar to them ; their object was the 
leligioiiH life. 

And yet, if one analyzes this beautiful and most inlcresling character 
(juitc to the bottom, it is not exactly as n saint that Eugenie de Guerin 
i^ remaikahle. The ideal saint is a nature like Saint Francois de Sales or 
Fenedon; a nattiro of ineffable sweetness and serenity, a nature in which 
struggle and revolt is over, and the w'hole man (so far as is possible to 
human infirmity) sw'allowed up in love. Saint Theresa (it is Mdlle. de 
Giidrin herself who reminds us of it) endured twenty years of unacceptance 
and rq)ul8e in her prayers ; yes, but the Saint Theresa whom Christendom 
knows is Saint Theresa repulsed no longer ; it is Saint Theresa accepted, 
rejoicing in love, radiant with ecstasy. Mdlle. de Guerin is not one of 
these saints arrived at perfect sweetness and calm, steeped in ecstasy ; 
there is something primitive, indomitable in her, which slie governs, 
indeed, but which chafes, which revolts ; somewhere in the deptlis of that 
strong nature there is a struggle, an impatience, an inquietude, an ennui, 
which endures to the end, and which leaves one, when one finally closes her 
iourual, with an impression of profound melancholy. There are days,” 
hhc writes to her broUier, “ when one’s nature rolls itself up, and becomes 
a hedgehog. If I had you here at this moment, here close by me, how 1 
Kliould prick you I how sharp and hard 1 ” ** Poor soul, poor soul,” she 

cries out to herself another day, ** what is the matter, what would you 
have ? Where is diat which will do you good I Everything is gre«m, 
everything is in bloom, all the air has a breath of Rowers. How bountiful 
it ift ! well, 1 will go out. No, 1 should be alone, and all this beauty, when 
one is alone, is worth nothing. What shall 1 do then ? Head, write, 
take a basket of sand on my head like that hermit-saint, and walk 
^vith it ? Yes, work, work ! keep busy the body which does mischief to the 
^oul 1 I have been too little oooupied to-day, and that is bad for one, and 
It gives a certain ennui which I have in me time to ferment.” 

^ esreotn eofini which 1 have in me : her wound is there. In vain she 
follows the counsel of Fdn^lon : ** If God tires you, tell Him that he fires 
No doubt she obtained great and frequent solace and restoration 
prayer t This morning 1 was sofiering; well, at present I am calmi 
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and this I owe to faith, sirnplj to faith, to an act of faith. I can think of 
death and eternity without trouble, without alarm. Over a deep of sorrow 
there floats a divine calm, a suavity which is the w'ork of God only. In 
vain have 1 tried other things at a time like this: nothing human comforts 
the soul, nothing human upholds it : — 

A Tcnfant il faut sa 

A mon ftmo il f&nt mon Dice.*’ 

Still the ennui reappears, bringing with it hours of unutlcrable forloni- 
ncss, and making her cling to her one great earthly happiness — her 
affection for her brother — with an intcnsencss, an anxiety, a desj^eration in 
w'hich there is something morbid, and by w'hich she is occasionally can i« d 
into an irritability, a jealousy, which she herself is the first, indeed, to 
ronsure, A\hich she severely roprc««ses, >)ut which nevertheless leaves a 
Icnsc of pain. 

^Idllo. (If GiK^rin’s admirers have compared her to Pascal, and in some 
respects the comparison is just. But slie cannot exactly be cla.sscd with 
Pascal, any more than with Saint Francois de Sales. Pascal is a man, and 
tlu* inexhaustible power and activity of his mind leave him no leisure for 
ennui. lie has not the sweetness and st'rcnity of the perfect saint ; he is, 
perhaps, ** der strengc, kranke Pascal, — the eevere^ morbid Paecnl" — as 
Goethe (and, strange to say, Goethe at twenty-three, an age which usually 
fe«‘ls PiiscaVa charm most profoundly) calls him ; but the stress and 
niovcinent of tlic lifelong conflict waged in him between h»s soul and his 
reason kcej) him full of fire, full of agitation, and keep rwder, who 
witnesses this conflict, animnt(*d and excited ; the sense of forlornness and 
dejected w«‘arinfss which clings to Eiig/*ni(»*de Gm^rin does not belong to 
Pasciil. PIug(^nie d(* Giu-rin is a woman, and longs for a state of firm 
hapj)iiK*ss, for an affection in which she may repose: the inwmrd blis.s of 
Saint Tlicrena or F<^n61on would have satisfied her ; denied this, she cannot 
rest satisfiotl with the triumphs of hclf-abascment, with tlie sombre joy of 
trampling llic pride of life and of reason underfoot, of reducing nil human 
hope and joy to insignificance; she repeats the magnificent words of 
Bossuet, words which both Catholicism and Protestantism have uttered 
w'ith indefatigable iteration: ‘^On troiivo au fond de tout Ic vide et le 
n(^ant — at the bottom of everything one finde emptineeB and nothingness^ 
but she feels, os every one but the true mystic must ever feel, their incurable 
sterility. 

She resenfblcs Pascal, however, by the clearness and firmness of her 
intelligence, going straight and instinctively to the bottom of any matfer 
she is dealing with, and expressing herself about it with incomponibl® 
precision ; never fumbling with what she haa to say, never imperfect y 
iHizing or imperfectly presenting her thought. And to this admirable pre- 
cision she joins a lightness of touch, a feminine eoso and grace, a fiowjng 
facility which are her own. “ I do not say,” writes her brotlier Maurice* 
an excellent judge, **that I find in myself a dearth of expression; but 
have not this abundance of youroi this produotivenesa of »oul i/irhich strsa**** 
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forth, irliicli courses along ^v'ithout ever failing, and always with an infinito 
charm.” And writing to her of some composition of hers, produced after 
her religious scruples had for a long time kept her from the exercise of 
her talent ; “ You see, my dear Tortoise,” he writes, ** that your talent 
is no illusion, since after a period 1 know not how long of poetical inaction, 
a trial to which any half-talent would have succumbed, it rears its head 
again more vigorous than ever. It is really heart-breaking to see you 
repress and bind down, with I know not what scruples, your spirit, which 
tends with all the force of its nature to develop itself in tliia direction. 
Others have made it a case of conscience for you to resist this impulse, and 
I make it one for you not to follow it.” And she says of herself, on one of 
her ^rccr days : “ It is the instinct of my life to vrit(», os it is the instinct 
of the fountain to flow.” The charm of her expression is not a sensuous and 
imaginative charm like that of Maurice, but rather an intellectual charm ; 
it comes from the texture of the st}lc rather than from its elements ; it is 
not bo much in the words as in the turn of the phrase, in the happy oatst 
and flow of the sentence. Kccluse as slic was, she had a great corre- 
spondence : every one wished to have letters from her ; and no wonder. 

To this strength of intiliigence and talent of expression she joined a 
groat force of character. Religion had early possessed itself of this force 
of character, and reinforced it : in the shadow of the Cevennes, in the 
sharp and tonic nature of this region of southern Franco, which has seen 
the Albigensians, wliich has seen the Cainisards, Catholicism too is fcr\'ent 
and intense. Eugenie de Guerin was brought up amidst strong religious 
influences, and they found in her a nature on which they could lay firm 
hold. 1 have said that she was not a saint of the order of Saiut Fran9ois 
de Sales or Fcn^lon ; perhaps sho had too keen an intelligence to suffer 
her to be this, too forcible and impetuous a character. But I did not 
mean to imply the least doubt of the reality, the profoundness, of her 
religious life. She was penetrated by the power of religion ; religion was 
the inasWr-iufiucncc of her life ; she derived immense consolations from 
religion, she earnestly strove to conform her whole nature to it ; if there 
was an clement in her which religion could not perfectly reach, perfectly 
transmute, she groaned over tliis element in her, she chid it, she made it 
bow. Almost every thought in her was brought into harmony with 
religion; and what few thoughts were not thus brought into harmony 
were brought into subjection. 

Then she had her affection for her brother ; and this, too, though 
perhaps there might be in it something a little over-eager, a little too 
absolute, a little too susceptible, was a pure, a devoted affection. It was not 
only passionate, it was tender. It was tender, pliant, and self-sacrificing to a 
degree that not in one nature out of a thousandr~of natures with a mind and 
will like hers— is found attainable. Sho thus united extraordinary power 
of intelligence, extraordinary force character, and extraordinary strengUi 
of affection ; and all these under the control of a deep religious feeling. 

This is witat makes her so remarkable, so interesting. 1 shall try and 
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make her speak for herself, that iJie may show us the characteristic sides 
of her rare natui^ with her own inimitable touch. 

It must be remembered that her journal is written for Maurice only; 
in her lifetime no eye but his ever saw it. “ Ceci rCest paa pmr leptihliv^^ 
she writes; de rintimej dest de Vdmey de*it pour t/n.” “This is 

not for the public ; it contains my inmost thoughts, my very soul ; it is for 
one.” And Maurice, this one, was a kind of second self to l>er. “Wo see 
things with the same eyes ; what you find beautiful, 1 find beautiful ; God 
has made our souls of one piece.” And this genuine confidence in her 
brother’s s}*mpathy gives to the entries in her journal a natmalness and 
simple freedom rare in such compositions. She felt tliat he would under- 
stand her, and be interested in all that she wrote. 

One of the first pages of her journal relates an incident of the home- 
life of Le Cay la, tlio smallest detail of which Maurice liked to hear; and 
in relating it she brings this simple life before us. She is writing in 
November, 1834 : — 

“I am furious with the grey cat. Tlie mischievous beast lias made 
away with a little half-frozen pigeon, which I was tiydng to thaw by the 
side of the fire. The poor little thing was just beginning to come round : 
1 meant to tame him; he would have grown fond of me ; and there is 
my whole scheme eaten up by a cat ! This event, and all the rest of to- 
day’s history, has passed in the kitchen. Here I take up my abode all 
tlic morning and a part of the evening, ever since I am witliout Miuii.* 
1 have to superintend the cook ; sometimes papa conicft down anu 1 read 
to him by the oven, or by the Preside, some bits out of tlie Antiquities 
of the Anglo- Saxon Church, This bfiok struck^ Pierril f with nstonish- 
numt. ‘ Que de mtnita aqni dedins ! Wliat a lot of words tliere are 
inside it ! ’ This boy is a real original. One evening he asked mo if 
the soul was immortal ; then afterwards, what a philosopher was ? Wo 
liad got upon great questions, as you see. When 1 told him that a 
philosopher was a peinon who was wise and learned : * Then, mademoiselle, 
yon are a philosopher.’ This was said with an air of simplicity and 
sincerity which might have mode oven Socrates take it as a compliment; 
but it made mo laugh so much that my gravity as catechist was gone for 
that evening. A day or two ago Pierril left ns, to his great sorrow : his 
time with ns was up on^^Saint Brice’s day. Now he goes aboot with his 
little dog, truffle-hunting. If he comes this wsy I shall go and ask him if 
be still thinks I look like a philosopher/* 

liar good sense and spirit made her discharge with alacrity her hoace* 
hold talks in this patriarchai life of Le Oayla, and treat them as the most 
nataml thing in the world. She someliincs oomplatns, to he sure) of 
burning her fingers at the kitchen fire. But when a litenuy friend of bar 
brother expresses entliusiasm about her and her poetical nature: ** The 
poetess, ” she says, “ whom this gentleman believes me to be, is an idwl 


* The fiimiliar name oC ha' idstar M siie. 


t A ssmnt-boyalLo Claris. 
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being, infinitely removed from Ae life which is actually mine — a life of 
occupations, a life of household business, which takes up all my time. 
How could 1 make it otherwise 7 I am sure 1 do not know; nnd^ besides, 
my duty is in this sort of life, and I have no wish to escape from it.'* 
Among ^hesG occupations of the patriarchal life of tlie chiltelaine of 
Lc Cay la intercourse witli the poor fills a prominent place : — 

To-day,” she writes on the 9th of December, 1834, “I have been 
wni-ming myself at every fireside in the village. It is a round which 
IVlimi and 1 often make, and in which 1 take pleasure. To-day we have 
Ixicn seeing sick people, and holding forth on doses and sick-room 
drinks. * Take this, do that;' and they atUmd to us just os if we w'ere 
the doctor. Wc praneribed shoes for a little thing wlio was amiss from 
having gone barefoot ; to tho brother, who, with a bad headache, was 
1} ing quite fiat, we prescribed a pillow ; the pillow did him good, but 
1 am afraid it will hardly cure him. lie is at the beginning of a bad 
fevorisli cold, and these jtoor iHJOpJo live in the filth of their hovels like 
animals in their stable; the bad air poisons them. When I come home 
to Le Cayla I seem to be in a iwilace.'* 

She had books, t(»o ; not in abundance, not for tlio fancying them : the 
list of her libtary is small, and it is enlarged slowly and with difficulty. 
Tho Letters of Saint 2'hcresa, which she had long wished to get, she sees 
in tlic hands of a jK>or servant girl, before slie can procure them for her- 
self. “ What then ? ** is her comment : ** very likely she makes a better 
use of them than I could.’* But she has the Imitatum^ the Spiritual 
If o/*A'S of Bossuet and Fdneloii, the Lives of the Saints j Corneille, Racine, 
Aiidro, Clionior, and Lamartine; Madame dc Stael's book on Germany, 
and French translations of Shakspeare s plays, Ossian, the Vicar of Wake-^ 
fields Scott's Old Mortalitif and Eedgauntletj ajid the Promessi Spo^ of 
Manzoni. Above all, site has her own mind; her meditations in the 
lonely fields, on the oak-grown hill-side of The Seven Springs; *' her 
moditations and writing in her own room, her ckanduretU^ her dili- 
ckux chez moi, where every night, before she goes to bed, she opens 
the window to look out upon the sky — the balmy moonlit sky of 
Languedoc. This life of reading, thinking, and writing, was the life she 
liked best, Uie life that most truly suited her. “I find writing has become 
almost a necessity to me. Whence does it arise, this impulse to give 
utterance to the voice of one*8 spirit, to pour out my thoughts before God 
and one humaii being ? 1 say one human being, because 1 always ima^^e 
tliat you are present, that you see what 1 write. In the stillneas of a life 
like this my spirit is happy, and, as it were, dead to all that goes on 
Upstairs or downstairs, in the house or out of the house. But tins doea 
not last long. * Come, my poor f^irit,* 1 Uien aay to myself, * we muat go 
hack to the things of thin world. And I take my spinning, or a book, or 
a saucepan, or I pley with Wolf or Trilby. Buch a life aa this 1 call 
heaven upon eartL” 

Taitmi like theae, joined with a talent like Mdlle. dc Guerin's, naturally 
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inspire llioiights of literary compOBition. Such thoughts she hail, and 
perhaps she would have been happier if she had followed them ; but she 
never could satisfy herself that to follow them ivas quite consistent with the 
religious life, and her projects of composition were gradually relinquished. 

“ Would to God that my thoughts, my spirit, had ncve» taken their 
flight beyond the narrow round in which it is niy lot to live. In spite 
of all that people say to the contrary, I feel that 1 cannot go beyond 
my needlework and my spinning without going too far : I feci it, 1 believe 
it: well, then, I will keep in my pro[»cr sphere; however much lam 
tempted, my spirit shall not be allowed to occuj>y itself w*llh great matters 
until it occupies itself with them in Heaven.” 

And again : — 

“ My journal has been untouched for a long while. Do you want to 
know uliy ? It is because the time seems to me misspent which I .spend 
in writing it. We owe God an account of every minute ; and is it not a 
wrong use of our minutes to emj>!oy them in ^Yl•i^ing a history of our 
transitory days I ’ 

She overcomes her scruj»h\s, and goes on writing the journal ; but 
again and again they return to her. Her brother hdls her of the pleasure 
and comfort something she has written gives to a friend of his in afllietion. 
She answers: — 

** It is from the Cross that those thought.s come which your fri'*nd 
finds HO soothing, so unspeakably tender. None of them come from me. 
I feel my own aridity ; but I ft*el, too, tlint (iod, when He will, »^an make 
an ocean flow upon this bed of wind. It is the same with so many simple 
souls, from which proceed the most admirable things ; because they arc 
in direct relation with God, without false science and w^ithout pride. 
And thus 1 am gnidually losing my tasU* for books ; I say to my«(‘lf, 
‘What can tlu*y teach me wliieli I shall not one day know in Heaven? 
let God be my master and my study here I * I try to make Him so, and 
I find myself the better for it. I rend iillle ; 1 go out little ; 1 j>Iungo 
myself in the inward life. How infinite are tlie ^uiyings, doings, feelings, 
events of that life ! Oh, if you could but see them ! But what avails it 
to make them known ? God alone should be adn^itled to the sanctuary 
of the soul.’’ 

Boniitifully as she says all this, one cannot, T think, read it without a 
sense of disquietude, without a prcHcntimciit that this ardent spirit 
forcing itself from its natural bent, that the beatitude of the true mystic 
will never be its earthly portion. And yet bow simple and charming is 
her picture of the life of religion whicli slio choso os her ark of refuge, 
and in which she desired to place all her happiness : 

“ Cloaks, clogs, umbrellas, all the apparatus of winter, went with ws 
this morning to Andillac, where wo have passed the whole day ; some of 
it at the cun?‘’s liotiw*, the rest in church. IIow 1 like this life of a 
country Sunday, with its activity, its journeys to church, its liveliness! 
You find aU your neighbours on the road; you have a curtsey from 
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every woman you meet, and then, as you go along, such a talk about the 
poultry, the sheep and cows, the good man and llie children 1 My great 
delight is to give a kiss to these children, and to see them run away and 
hide their blushing faces in their mother's gown. They are alarmed at las 
doumaiscloSf* as at a being of another world. One of these little things 
said the other day to its gi'andmother, who was talking of coming to sec 
Uo : ‘ Minina^ you mustn’t go to that castle ; tlicre is a black hole there.’ 
What is the reason that in all ages the noble’s chateau has been an object 
of terror ? Is it because of the horrors that were committed there in old 
times ? I sup|X)se so.” 

Tliis vague horror of the chateau, sUll lingering in the mind of the 
French peasant fifty years after he has stormed it, is indeed curious, and 
is one of the thousand indications how unlike aristocracy on the Continent 
has been to aiistocracy in England. But this is one of the great matters 
with which Mdlle. de Guerin would not have us occupied ; let us pass to 
llie subject of Christinas m Languedoc : 

“ChiLstmaa is come ; the beautiful festival, the one I love most, and 
wliieh gives me the same joy as it gave the shejdierds of Bethlehem. In 
real trulli, one’s whole soul sings with joy at tliis beautiful coming of 
God upon earth, — a coming which here is announced on all sides of us 
by music and by our charming nadaleL'f Nothing at Paris can give you 
a notion of what Christmas is with us. You have not even the midnight 
mass. Wc all of us went to it, papa at our head, on the most perfect night 
possible. Never was there a finer sky than ours was that midnight, — 
80 ftne that papa kept perpetually throwing back tlic hood of his cloak, 
that he might look iip at the sky. The ground was white with hoar- 
frost, but we '\>cre not cold ; besides, the air, as we met it, was warmed 
by the bundles of blazing torchwood which oar servants carried in front 
of us to light us on our way. It was delightful, 1 do a&surc you ; and 
1 sliould like you to have seen us there on our road to church, in tlioso 
lanes with the bushes along their banks, as white os if they were 
in flower. Tlic Iioar-frost makes tlic most lovely flowers. We saw a 
long spray so beautiful that wc wanted to take it with us as a garland 
for the communion tabic, but it melted in our hands : all flowers fade so 
Focn ! 1 was very sorry about niy garland ; it was mournful to see it 

drip away, and got smaller and smaller every minute.” 

The religious life is at bottom every wlierc alike ; but it is curious to 
note the vuriousness of its setting and outward circumstance. Catholicism 
has theso so different from Protestantism * and in Catholicism thc.se 
accessories have, it cannot be denied, a nobleness and amplitude which in 
Protestantism is often wanting to them. In Catholicism tney have, from 
the antiquity of this form of religion, from its pretensions to universality, 
from its really widc-spread prevalence, from its sensuousness, something 
European, august, and imaginative : in Protestantism they often have, 

• The young lady. 

t A peculiar peal rung at Chrislmas-tlino by the church-bclls of Lnngacdoc« 
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from its inferiority in nil these respects, something provincial, mean and 
prosaic. In revenge, Protestantism has a future before it, a prospect of 
growth in alliance with tlie vital movement of modem society ; while 
Catholicism appears to be bent on widening the breach between itself and 
the modem spirit, to be fatally losing itself in the multiplication of dogmas, 
Mariolatiy, and miracle-mongering. > But the style and circumstance of 
actual Catholicism is grander than its present tendency, and the style and 
circumstance of Protestantism is meaner than its tendency. While I was 
reading the journal of Mdllo. do Guerin, there came into my hands the 
memoir and poems of a young Englishwoman, Mips Emma Tatham ; and 
one could not but be struck witli the singular contrast which the two 
lives, in their setting rather than in their inherent quality, present. Miss 
Tatliam had not, certainly, Mdlle. de Gu<!»rin'8 talent, but she bad a sincere 
vein of poetic feeling, a genuine aptitude for composition. Both were 
fervent Christians, and so far, the two lives liave a real rescmblauee ; but 
in tlie setting of tlicm, M'li.it a difference I The Frenchwoman is a 
Catliolie in Languedoc ; tlie Englishwoman is a Prote.slant at Margate — 
Margate, that brick-and-mortar image of English Protestantism, repre- 
senting it in all its prost*, all its uncomeliness, — let me add, all its salu- 
brity. Betw’oen the external form and fashion of these two lives, between 
the Catholic ISIdllc. de Gut^wiifs nadalet at the Languedoc ChriMlmas — her 
chapel of moss at Eastcr-time — her daily ro;u]ing of the life of a saint, 
carrying her to the most diverse times, places, and peoples — quoting, 
'wh<*n she wants to fix her mind uj>on the sUiunchneas which the religious 
aspirant needs, the words of Saint Macedonius to a hunter whom he met 
in the mountains, “ I pursue after God, as you pursue after game ” — her 
quoting, when she wants to break a village girl of disobedience to her 
mother, the story of the ten disobedient children whom at Hippo SL Augus- 
tine saw palsied ; — between all this and the bare, blank, narrowly English 
setting of Miss Tatliam's Protestantism, her ** union in ohurch^iellowsbip 
with the worshippers at liawley-Square Cliapel, Margate ; ” her ^ singing} 
with soft, sweet voice, the animating linea-— 

My Jesus to know, and feel his blood flew, 

’Tis life everiasting, *tb heaven below i’’ 

her ‘‘young female teachers belonging to the Sunday-school,” and her 
“ Mr. Thomas Kowe, a venerable class-leader,”— what a dimioiilarity 1 
In the ground of the two lives, a likeness ; in all their ciroumstaooei what 
unlikcness I An unlikcness, it will bo said, in that which is non-essential 
and indifl!erent. Non-essential— yes ; indifferent — ^no. The mgnal wnt 
of grace and charm in English ProCeatantism's setting of Its religious life i* 
not an indifferent matter ; it is a real weakness, Tki$ imgkt ys to' hav$ 
done, and not to have Uft the other undono. 

1 have said that the present tendency of OathoUoism— 4he CathoHoIsm 
of the main body of the Catholic elmgy and laity — seems Bkdy to 
gerate rather than to remove all that in thia form of rel^tt fe 
rc>pugimnt to reason; but thia Cstholicisni wss not that of Mdlle. do 
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The insufficiency of her Catholicism comes from a doctrine which Protest- 
antism, too, has adopted, although Protestantism, from its inherent element 
of freedom, may find it easier to escape from it ; a doctrine with a certiiin 
attraction for all noble natures, but, in the modern world at any rate, 
incurably sterile, -—the diictrine of the emptiness and nothingness of human 
life, ol the superiority of renouncement to activity, of quietism to energy ; 
the doctrine which makes effort for things on this side of the grave a folly, 
and joy in things on this side of the grave a sin. r>iit her Catholicism is 
remarkably free from the faults which Protestants commonly think in- 
separable from Catholicism ; the relation to the priest, the practice of con- 
ie&sion, assume, when she spt^iiks of them, an aspect which is not that 
under which Exeter Hall knows them, Vmt which — unless one is of the 
niimher of those who prefer regarding that by which men and nations die 
to regarding that by which they live — one is glad to study. La con- 
she snvH twice in lier journal, quune expansion du repentir 

dans Pamour:'' and her weekly journey to the confessional in the little 
church ol Cahiizac is her cher pPlerinaffc ; ” the little church is the place 
Avhere she has “ laissc tant de misere ^:^' — 

This morning,” she writes one ^^^th of November, “ I was up beiore 
daylight, dressed quickly, said iny pr.iyers, and started with Marie for 
('ahiiziic. AVhcii we got there the chapel was occupied, wliich I was not 
sorry I’or. 1 like not to be Imrnod, and to have time, before I go in, to 
lay bare my whole soul before God. This often takes me a long time, 
because iny thoughts are apt to be flying about like these autumn leaves. 
At U n o’clock 1 wiis on my knees, listening to w'ords the most salutary that 
were ever spoken ; and I went away feeling myself a better being. Every 
burden thrown off leaves us with a sense of brightness; and when the soul 
has laid down the load of its sins at God’s feet, it feels as if it had wings. 
What an admirable thing is confession ! What comfort, what light, what 
strength is given me every time after I have said, I have sinned,*^ 

Thia blessing of confession is the greater, she says, the more the 
heart of the priest to whom we confide our repentance is like that divine 
heart which ♦ has so loved us,’ This is what attaches me to M. Bones,” 
M. Bones was the cur6 of her parish, a man no longer young, and of 
whose loss, when he was about to leave them, she thus speaks : — 

“ What a grief for mo I how much 1 lose in losing this faithful guide of 
my conscience, heart, and mind, of my whole self which God had appointed 
to he in his charge, and which let itself be in his charge so gladly ! He 
knew the resolves whioh Gcd had put in my heart, and I had need of his 
help to ft>llow them. Our new curd cannot supply his place : he is so 
young I and then he seems so inexperienced, so undecided I It needs 
flrmness to pluck a soul out of the midst of the woild, and to uphold it 
against the assaulta of flesh and blood. It is Saturday, my day for goings 
to Cahusac; I am just going there, perhaps I shall come back more 
tranquik Qod has always given me some good thing there, in that 
where I have left behind mo so many miseries;* 
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Such js confession for her i\hen the priest is worlljy ; nn<3, when he is 
not worthy, slie knows liow to separate the man fi om the office : — 

“ To-day 1 iim going to do something which I dislike ; but 1 will do 
it, with God’s liclp. Do not think I am on iny way to the stake ; it is 
only that I am g )ing to confess to a priest in uliom I have not confidence, 
but '^^ho is the only one lierc. In this act of religion, the man must 
always be sejiaratod from the priest, and sometimes the man must be 
aniiiliiiated.” 

Tlic same clear senate, the same fi cedom from sujicrstition, sliows itself 
ill all lier religious life. She tells ua, to he auro, how once, w'hcii she was 
a little girl, ahe stained a new fiock, and on placing, in licr alarm, to an 
image of the Virgin wliich hung in her room, saw the ataina vanish : even 
the uustcrest rrotestant will not judge such M.iiiolatry ns this very 
harshly, But, in general, tlic Virgin Mary fills, in (he religious parts of 
her journal, no prominent place; it is Je«ius, not Maiy. Oh, Jiow well 
lias Jesus aaid : * Come unto mo, all y^ that labour and an* lieavy ladui.’ 
It is only there, only in the l)o«oiii of (lod, that wc can riglitly weep, 
rightly rid ourselves of onr ImrJc n.” And again : The inysfcMy of suf- 
fering makes one gra**p the belief of som(‘thing to be ex[iiate<l, something 
to 1)6 won. I sec it in Jesus Chiist, the Man of Sorrow. It was neenmry 
that the Son of Man should svfcr. That is all wc know in the troubles 
and calamities of life.’* 

And who has ever spoken of justification more impressively and 
piously than Mdlle. do Guerin sjK'aks of it, when, afVer icekoning the 
niimlHT of minutes she has lived, she exclniius ; — 

‘‘ My God, what liavc ivc done with all these minutes of ours, tvhich 
Tliou, too, wilt one day reckon 1 Will there be any of them to count for 
eternal life? will there be many of them 7 will there Ixi one of th‘ni? 

* If thou, O Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is done amiss, O Lord, 
wlio may abide it 7 * 'J'his close scrutiny of our time may well make us 
tremble, all of iw t>lio liavc advanced more than a few steps in life; for 
Gtxl will judge U8 otherwise than as he judges the lilies of the field. I 
have never been able to understand the security of those who place their 
whole reliance, in presenting themselves bc*fore God, upon a good conduct 
in the ordinary relnfions of human life. As if all our duties were con- 
fined within the narrow sphere of this world I To be a good parent, a 
good child, a good citiaen, a good brother or sister, is not enough to pro- 
cure eutrance into the kingdom of heaven. God demand$ other thing* 
bc’sidcs these kindly social Tirtuea, of him whom ho moans to crown with 
an etcniity of gloiy.’’ 

And, with this seal for tlic spirit and power of religion, what prudence 
in her counsels of religious practice; what discernment* what inewure. 
She lias liecii speaking of tlic charm of the JLip€% of iho Sointi^ and s e 
goes on ; — 

** Notwithstanding this, the Lipi$ of tho SainU seem to mo, for n g**®* 
many |rcople, dangerous reading. I would not reoommend them to * 
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young girl, or even to roine women who arc no longer young. What one 
reads has such power upon one's feelings; and these, even in seeking 
God, sometimes go astray. Alas, yce liave seen it in poor C.’s case. 
What care one ought to take with a young person ; nith wliat she reads, 
what she writes, her oociety, her prayers, all of them matters wliieli 
demand a mother’s tender watchfulness I 1 rememher many tilings I did 
at fourteen, wliieh my mother, had she lived, would not Jiave let me do. 

I would have done aiiytliing for God's sake ; I would liave Cfu-t myselt 
into an oven, and assuredly things like iliat aie not God’s will : lie is not 
pleased by the lairt one docs to one’s liealth tliroiigh that ardent but ilJ- 
regulatc-d piety which, ^^hiIo it impairs the body, often leaves manv a 
fault nourishing. And, llicrefore, Saint Frjin^ois de Sales used to say to 
the nuns who asked his leave to go barefoot : ‘ Change your brains, and 
keep your shoes.' 

Meanwhile Maurice, in a five yeais' absence, and amid the dl.-itractiuns 
of Paris, loi't, or seenned to his si-ster to Jose, something of his fondness for 
Ills liome and its inmates : he certainly lost his early religious habits and 
feelings. It is <m tins latter lo.ss tint Mdlle. dc Gueiins journal olLuiest 
touches, — with infinite delicacy, but with infinite anguish : — 

** Oh 1 the agony of being in fear fora soul’s salvation, who can describe 
it ! That whicli caused our Saviour tlic keenest suflering, in the agony 
of his ras.vion, was not so much the tliought of the torments he was to 
endure, tis the thoucrlit tliat tlic.se toiments W'ould be of no avail for a mul- 
titude of sinners ; for all those who set themselves against their redemp- 
tion, or who do not care for it. Tlie mere anticipation of this obstinacy 
and lhi.s bcedle?.sncss had jiOAver to make sorrowful, even unto death, the 
divine Son of Man. And this feeling all Chiist’an souls, according to the 
inca.surc (»f faith and love granted tlieiii, more or less share.” 

Mauiicc returned to Le Cayla in the summer of 1837, and passed si.v 
mouths there. This meeting entirely restored the union between him and 
his family. “Thc'V six months with us,” writes his sister, “he ill, and 
finding him.silf so loved by us all, had entirely reattached him to us. 
Five years without s((‘ing us had perhaps made him a little lose sight of 
our affection for him ; having found it again, he met it with nil tlic strength 
of his own. He had so firmly renevred, bcU»re he left us, all family ties, 
that nothing but death could have brokrii them.” The separation in 
religious matters betwcefi the brother and sister gradually diminished, and 
before Maurice died it had ceased. 1 have elscw licre spoken of Maurice « 
religious feeling and its character. It is probable that his divergence 
from his sister in this sphere of religion was never so wide as she feared, 
and that hia reunion with her was never so complete as she hoped. “ His 
errow were passed,” she says, « bis illusious were cleared away; hy the 
call of hia nature, by original disposition, he had come kick to sentiments 
of order. I knew all, I followed each of bis steps; out of the fiery sphere 
of the posttons (whidi held him but a Utile moment) I saw him pass into 
^ ipheiw of the Chrislfaui ilfo# It was a beautiful soul, the soul o{ 
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Maurice.” But the illnoss which had caused hia return to Lc Cayla 
reappeared after he got back to Paris in the winter of 1837-8. Again 
he seemed to recover ; and his marriage with a young Creole lady, Mdlle. 
Caroline de Gervain, took place in the autumn of 1838. At the end of 
September in that year Mdlle. de Gu6rin had joined her brother in Paris ; 
she was present at his marriage, and stayed with him and his wife for some 
months afterwards. Her journal recommences in April, 1839 ; zealously 
as she had promoted her l)rother’.s marriage, cordial as were her relations 
with her sister-in-law, it is evident that a sense of loss, of loneliness, 
invades her, and sometimes weighs her down. She writes in her journal 
on tlie 4th of May: — 

“ God knows when we shall see one another again 1 My own Maurice, 
must it be oiir lot to live apart, to find that this marriage, which I had wo 
much share in bringing about, which I hoped would keep us so much 
together, leaves us more asunder than ever ? For the present and for the 
futui*e, this troubles me more than I can say. My sympatliies, my incli- 
nations, carry me more towards you than towards any other member of our 
family. 1 have the misfortune to be fonder ot you than of anything else 
in the world, and my hoait liad from of old built in you its happinesw. 
Youth gone and life declining, I looked forward to quitting the scene with 
Maurice. At any time of life a great affection is a great happiness ; tlie 
spirit comes to take refuge in it entirely. O delight and joy which 
will never be your sister’s portion ! Only in the direction ct God shall I 
find an issue for my heart to love, as it has the notion of loving, as it has 
the power of loving.” 

From such complainings, in which there is undoubtedly something 
morbid, — complainings which she herself blamed, to which she seldom 
gave way, but which, in presenting her character, it is not just to put 
wholl}’’ out of sight, — she was called by the news of an alarming return ol 
her brother’s illness. For some days the entries in her journal show her 
ngony of apprehension. He coughs, he coughs still 1 Those words keep 
echoing for ever in my cars, and pursue me wherever I go; I cannot 
look at the leaves on the trees without thinking that the winter will come, 
and that then the consumptive die.” Then she went to him and brought 
him back by slow 'tetages to Le Cayla, dying. He died on the 19tli of 
July, 1839. 

Thenceforward the energy of life ebbed in h^r ; but the main chords 
of her being, the chord of affection, the chord of religious longing, the 
chord of intelligence, the chord of sorrow, gave, so long as they answered 
to the touch at all, a deeper and finer sound than ever. Always she saw 
before her “ tlmt beloved pale face ; ” “ that beautiful head, with all itfl 
different expressions, smiling, speaking, sufiering, dying,” regarded 
always: — 

I have seen hia coffin in the same room, in the same iqpot where 
remember seeing, when I was a very little girl, his cradle, when I was 
brought home from Gaillac, where I was then staying, for his cbristeniDf^ 
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This christening was a grand one, full of rejoicing, more than that of any 
of the rest of us; specially marked. I enjoyed myself greatly, and went 
back to Gaillac next day, charmed with my new little brother. Two years 
afterwards I came home, and brought with me for him a frock of my own 
making. I dressed him in the frock, and took him out with me along 
by the warren at the north of the house, and there he walked a few steps 
alone, his first walking alone, and I ran with delight to tell my mother 
the news: ‘ Maurice, Maurice has begun to walk by himself 1’ — Recollec- 
tions which, corning back to-day, break one’s heart ! ” 

The shortness and suffering of her brother’s life filled her witli an 
agony of pity. “ Poor beloved soul, you have had hardly any happiness 
here below ; your life has been so short, your repose so rare. O God, 
uphold me, stablish my heart in thy faith I Alas, I have too little of 
this supporting me ! How we have gazed at hin\, and loved him, and 
kissed him — his wife, and we, his sisters ; he lying lifeless in his bed, his 
head on the pillow as if he wore asleep 1 Then we followed him to the 
churchyard, to the grave, to liis last resting-place, and prayed over him, 
and wept over him ; and we are here again, and I am writing to him 
again, as if he were staying away from home, as if he were in Paris. My 
beloved one, can it be, shall we never see one another again on earth ? ” 

But in heaven?— and here, though love and hope finally prevailed, 
the very passion of the sister’s longing sometimes inspired torturing 
inquietudes 

“ I am broken down with misery. I want to see him. Every moment 
1 pray to God to gi'ant me this grace. Heaven, the world of spirits, is it 
so far from us? O depth, O mystery of the other life which separates 
us ! t, who was so eagerly anxious about liim, who wanted so to know 
all that happened to him, — wherever he may be now, it is over I I 
follow him into the three abodes, I stop wistfully in the place of bliss, I 
pass on to the place of suffering — to the gulf of fire. My God, my God, 
no 1 Not there let my brother be I not there I And he is not : his soul, 
the soul of Maurice, among the lost .... horrible fear, no I But in 
ptirgatory, where the soul is cleansed by suffering, where the failings of 
the heart are expiated, the doubtings of the spirit, the half-yieldings to 
evil ? Perhaps my brother is there and suffers, and calls to us amidst his 
anguish of repentance, as he used to ciill to us amidst his bodily suffering ; 

‘ Help me, you who love me.’ Yes, beloved one, by prayer. I will go and 
pray ; prayer has been such a power to me, and I will pray to the end. 
Prayer ! Oh ! and prayer for the dead I it is the dew of purgatory.” 

Often, alas, the gracious dew would not fell; the air of her soul was 
parchi^d ; the arid wind, which was somewhere in the depths of her being, 
blew. She marks in her journal the first of May, “ this return of the 
loveliest month in the year,” only to keep up the old habit ; even the 
month of May can no longer give her any pleasure : “ Tout est chang4— 
«« w ehungtdy She is crushed by « the misery which has nothing good 
m it, the tearless, dry misery, which bruises the heart like a hammer. 
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“I am dyiyg to everything. I am dying of a slow moral agony, a 
condition of unutterable suffering. Lie there, my poor journal 1 be ior- 
gotten with all this world which is fading away from me. I will write 
here no more until I come to life again, until God re-awakens me out of 
this tomb in which my soul lies buried. Maurice, my beloved ! it was 
not thus with me when I had you ! The thought of Maui ice could revive 
me from the most profound depression : to have him in the world was 
enough for me. With Maiiiice, to be buried alive would hiivc not seemed 
dull to me.” 

And, as a burden to this funereal strain, the old vide et ticunt of Bossuet, 
profound, solemn, sterile : — 

So beautiful in the morning, and in the evening, that / how the 
thought disenchants one, and turns one from the woild I I can under- 
stand that Spanish grandee, who, after lifting U]> the winding-sheet of a 
beautiful queen, threw himself into a cloister and became a great saint. I 
ivould have all my friends at La Tiappe, in the interest of their eternal 
welfare. Not that in the world one cannot be saved, not that there are 
not in the woild duties to be dischaiged as sacred and as beautiful os there 
are in the cloister, but . . . 

And tliere she stops, and a day or two afterwards her journal comes to 
an end. A few fiagments, a few letters carry us on a little later, but 
after the 22nd of August, 1815, there is nothing. To make known her 
brother’s genius to the world was the one task she set herself after his 
death ; in 1840 came Madame Sand’s noble tribute to him ui Jie Revue 
des deux Mondes; then follow’ed projects of rai^ing a yet more enduring 
monument to his fame, by collecting and publishing his scattered com- 
positions: these projects, I have alieady said, were baffled; MdlJe. de 
Guerin’s letter of the 22nd of August, 1845, relates to this disappoint- 
ment. In silence, during nearly three years more, she faded away at 
Lc Cay la. She died on the dlst of May, 1848. 

M. Trebutlen has accomplished the pious task in which Mdllc. do 
Guerin was baffled, and has established Mauri jb’s fame ; by publisliing 
this journal be bos established Eugenie’s also. She was very different 
from her brother ; but she too, like him, had that in her which preserves 
a reputation* Her soul has the same characteristic quality as his talent, 
— distinction. Of this quality the world is impatient ; it chafes against 
it, rails at it, insults it, hates it : it ends by receiving its influence, and 
by undergoing its law. This quality at last inexorably corrects the 
world’s blunders, and fixes the world’s ideals. It procures that 
popular poet shall not finally pass for a Pindar, nor the popular historian 
for a Tacitus, nor the popular preacher for a Bossuet To the circle of 
spirits marked by this rare quality, Maurice and Eugenie ^ de 6u4ritt 
belong ; they will take their place in the sky which these iubftWl') ^ 
shine close to one another, lucida sit^a. 
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*Tis in the middle of the night; and as with weary Land we write, 
“Here endeth C. M. volume seven,” we turn our grateful e^es to heaven, 
Tlie fainting soul, oppressed long, expands and blossoms into song ; but 
wliy ’twere difficult to state, since here commencetli volume eight. 

And ah, what mischiefs him environ who claps tlie editorial tiar on ! 
’Tis out a paper thing, no doubt ; but those who don it soon find out 
the weight of lead — ^ali me, how weaiy ! — one little foolscap sheet may 
carry. Pleasing, we hcai-, to gods and men was Mf. William Gladstone 
when he calmed the paper-duty fuss ; but oh, ’tuas very hard on Us. 
Before he took the impost off, one "ontlenian was found enough (he was 
Herculean, but still ! — ) to bear the letters from Cornhill: two men are 
needed now, and these are clcaily going at the knees. 

Yet happy hearts had we to-day if one in fifteen hundred, say, cf all 
the packets, white and blue, ^\hich we diurnally go through, yielded an 
ounce of sterling brains, or aught but headache for our pains. Ah, could 
the Correspondent see the Editor in his niisery, no more injurious ink he’d 
shed, but tears of sympathy instead. What is this talc of straws and 
bricks ? A hen with fifty thousaiid chicks clapt in Sahara’s sandy plain 
to peck the wilderness for grain — in that unhappy fowl is seen the despot 
of a Magazine. Only one difference we find ; but that is most important, 
mind. Instinct compels litr patient beak ; ours — in all modesty we 
speak — is kept by Conscience (stci-nly chaste) pegging the literary waste* 
Our barns are stored, our garners — well, the stock in them’s considerable ; 


yet when wc’ie to the desert brought, again comes back the melting 
thought that somewhere in its depths may hide one little seed, which, 
multiplied in our half acie on Cornhill, might all the land with gladness 
fill. Experience then no more we heed ; but, though we seldom find the 
seed, we read, and read, and read, and read. 

Never of us diall it be said, we left a hopeful line unread. When to 


our groaning desk we turn, our bowels in two senses yearn; in one, at our 
own toil6 they sicken (alas, poor editor 1 poor chicken !), baton the whole 
they rumble most in grief for others’ labour lost. It is so ^ I Of bards 
a score, of rhapsodists a dozen more ; of critics five; historians six ; eight 
aspirants in poUtics ; eleven doctors of revenue; twelve comic writers spio 
and span new ; satirists (not the sort of men to be put off so lightly) ten; 
meta^aidanB twenty-three-more than there ewr used to be; novdiata 
(female) forty-nine, and two male persons in^lme-Aesed the pre^ 

Lnr await the aentence of impartial Fate. The thought of aU th» «a^ 

toil-thia waste of energy and oil, these fair ambitions fondly ^nurst, but 

m. vn. — NO. 42. 
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even in the cradle curst — is really grievous ; pray believe, 0 brethren, that 
we really grieves 

But what is to be done? We know that long as words and waters 
flow, and people may to Fortune go by way of Paternoster Row, and 
gain is fame and fame is gain, we may importunate in vain ; htill on must 
roll the unfiltcred flood, and leave us slicking in the mud. Well, we 
accept our fate ; resigned to sufier meekly for mankind ; and heaven fore- 
fend that we should ever discourage promising cndea\our. It is our hope 
from day to day — the hope, our comfort and our sta} — to find such 
promise, or a ghost of it : ive promise that we'll make the ino^t of it. 

How gladly, too ! Well, there be some who could unfold — but wc’il 
be murn. B knows how we jumped at liim; A ! — wc never shall forget 
the day when, sticking to our duties, we weic busy drinking uj) the sea in 
quest of pearls, and haply came njion that pearl, that piici less gem ! MamaHy 
so fond, so young, so blight, you have kind s(cicts of delight, profoundly 
sweet, divinely dim, unshared, unguessed at t'vcn by him; but nobody 
can ever know the flattering thrill, the joyous throe \vhich agitato's this 
breast uhencVT we scent a new contributor. You think, ma’am, tliat’o 
exaggeration ; but just conceive the situation. Suppose btfoic you’d lime 
to say “ Blest hope ! ” the precious cherub lay — pfipa’s own image ! — in 
your arms; and then before those sweet alarms about the future of liis 
nose, liks looks, his toothy-pegs, aro-^e — the loveliest curls entwined his 
pate, his pegs came, in a peifcet set, the darling pug grew no'»ly Gieek, 
the Dear got on his legs to speak, and talked and laughed, and leapt and 
ran, and in some thirty minutes’ sp*in became a handsome giave young 
man! Conceive that, maduni, of your lH)y !— .-conceive }our own swift 
shocks of joy, the dread that, oh, it e innot be ! ce.ising in splendid 
certainty! — this done, you possibly may luiow our flattering thrill and 
joyous throe. 

For that’s how geniuses are born to us upon the hill of Corn. Con- 
cealed from all the world they lie, in manuscript and mode.sty ; we spy 
them out as Pharaoh’s daughter spied little Mosfcs near the water; and 
while wc gaze, the glorious thing — poet, philosopher and king, drinker 
of thoughts that father creeds — rises fuU-statured through the reeds. 
Our joy, our hope, our happiness, no common language can express. 
Ho, boy I bring hither wreath.s of roses, one for us and one for Moses. 
He shall be crowned before we sleep 1 For now — ah, now we’re all 
a-creop ! Our very souls to goosefiesh turn lest other editors should 
l<iaTn what wc have leained, and snatch the prize almost before our 
hungry eyes. ’Tis but a moment, and we stand before our genius hat 
in hand : ours, for in chains of gold he’s bound ! — ours, for with wreaths 

oi CORN he’s Crowned ! There, modest spirit I that’s the way we 

jumped at B and 'courted A : mere mortal men of art and sense, unspqiitid 
by tinsel or pretence. If what they’ve done your pen cun do, take courage? 
and be courted too. The famous great we count our own; send us, 
heaven, the great unknown t 
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This is our worst disaster ; when some new star swims into our ken, 
twinkles a little while, and then unluckily sw'ims out again; and that will 
happen in the space of twenty periods — more or less. Again we search the 
raylchs dark, again we catch the fitful spark 1 Blink ! wink ! ’tis gone ! 
quenched in a sea of boundless mediocrity. Now that’s provoking. 
Tliere’s a kind of marshy, foggy, fenny mind, whose Jack-o’-lantern wit 
deludes into the sappiest solitudes .unwary females, guardsmen, all the 
innocent uncritical. They don’t concern us; our lament is made for 
nobler spirits, spent in one expression to a page of unillumined verbiage. 
IVe flounder on with ardent stare, perfectly happy, for our shai-e, to catrli 
a thought, a gleam of wit from time to time, and ponder it. But for 
the rest, what can be done ? O Liiciler ! unhappy son of mornings 
always at the dawn, dispel the muddy vapours drawn from chaos that 
obscure your light, or hasten to go out in night. You only bother us ; 
and yet — no, don’t go out, but try to get leas intermittent in your way 
of adding to the light of day. Wc’ll wait; we’ll keep the telescope 
of watchful, patient, eager hope upon your efforts, till we’re sure you 
really must leniaiu obscure; or till your evanescent rays kindle into a 
lasting blaze. Why not 7 The comets, j)eople say, will all be planets 
one fine day ; and we have know'u some authors very, very, very come- 
tary, who have got steadier, and are a good large useful kind of star. 
Some brains to start with, and the rest is done by industry and taste, 
Who tries with these, and then conjplains of failure, staits without the 
brains. 

But now w hat //ave we said ? This is a most vexatious busine.ss ! To 
sw’ell the number of our foes, to fortify the hearts of those who are the 
terrors of our lot : that, most undoubtedly, was not what this discursion 
was begun for ; but now we have done it, and are done for. Yes, W’c 
foreknow how it will be. “ Metaphysicians twenty-three 7 ” Meta- 
physicians by the gross ! Sermons and satires by the toss ! Ballads in 
faggots of a hundred ! Heavens 1 bow ingemwmsly we’ve blundered ! 
The murder’s out, the secret’s said ; and those reports so widely spread 
abroad by people whom we fee to charge us with ferocity, they all go for 
nothing. Very well, we cast away honi, hoof, and tail, and unreservedly 
confess ourselves a Sin of Tenderness. Our table groans, say; well, we 
own, that hearing it, we also groan. That’s natural ; but, we declare, 
we only groan— we never swear. Our great long-suffering is such that 
really we don’t mind it much; and nothing can be more sincere, or 
serious, or blunt, than we are when we aver that since the wand of ofiice 
came into our hand weVe humbly served whoever sought to do us 
service : as we ought But to those geniuses who will pernat in torturing 
us still with odes to Memory ; to My Aunt ; lines to X. Y. Z. Ampezant ; 
the Skylark; Hints on Etiquette; Thoughts on the Policy of Pitt, the 
Currency, etcetera, wo most respectfully demur, submitting, what they 
cannot learn too eorly, that the worm will turn I 
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Ah, no more 'tie night, for there comes ihe morning debonair ! Ave, 
0 Aurora fair ! • What though every ballad-singer celebrates your xiosjr 
finger,-— though the praises of your hair dHve us daily to despair, Av^ 
0 Aurora fair I Gome and win the world from slumber, dulcetly, like 
our new number ; for your beauties are our own, daughter of Hyperion 1 
If you doubt us, only wait till you dawn on volume eight. You shall 
lead your jocund hours, — we our gay contributors; and heaven above 
and earth below in saffron rivalry shall glow. Pleased we see the various 
train in fall rehearsal on the plain — ^with “ pomp, and feast, and revelry — 
with masque and antic pageantry.” Foremost in the bright array, noblest 
Fiction leads the way ; next Eomance, with mystic measure, thrills the 
soul with dreadful pleasure; while, with swift and gracious feet, trips 
the lively Novelette. Poesy, divinely bright, scatters roses red and white, 
where Science treads, correctly cool, a fascinating pas de seuL See where 
Satire, ever bland, walks with Essay hand in hand — ^Essay, she whoso 
thoughtful mien sweetly sobers all the scene. Troop on troop they hither 
come to the sound of pipe and drum ; and darkness, as they come, is 
hurled backward o'er a waking world. 

With the waning of the moon wanes this literary lunc. If Aurora 
would but stay 1 — ^but she hates the work-a-day, and the work-a-day is 
here, brazen, insatiate, severe. Sleep awhile, 0 Weary brain, and wake to 
gravity again. 
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